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PREFACE. 


BsAD  TSB  PaxFAca !  A  oommand  that  may  be  regarded  as  too  imper- 
Itire,  and  jet  one  that  an  author  has  some  right  to  make,  in  conaideration 
of  the  deep  interest  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  its  dwervsnce; 
Hanng  prepared  an  entertainment,  as  he  la  abont  to  open  the  door  to  hb 
^eala,  it  ia  quite  natural  he  should  wish  to  pass  them  in  with  hia  own 


First,  as  to  the  general  plan  of  tie  wori : — ^There  may  be  readers  of  it 
who  hare  anticipated  a  history  more  strictly  local  in  its  character,  than 
they  will  find  thia.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  author  to  bare 
ccmmatced  with  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  traced  settlement  and  its 
progicas  westward,  very  much  as  bos  been  done,  with  the  exception  of  a 
more  extended  detail  Upon  proceeding  to  his  task,  however,  after  mate- 
rials fw  it  had  been  cdlected,  the  impcalaiit  cenuderatioii  presented  itself, 
that,  ahhongfa  there  existed,  in  detached  ferms,  sketches  of  the  earliest 
^tproaebea  of  ciriliiadon  to  this  region — of  early  colonization  tending  in 
fliiidirection — of  the  French  and  Indian  and  French  and  English  wars; 
the  long  contest  for  supremacy  and  dominion;  the  occnpant^  of  that 
eitraunUnofy  raoe  of  men,  the  Jesuit  Uisnonaries;  the  Border  Wars  of 
the  Rendotion;  stfll,  there  was  no  history  extant  that  connected  all  this, 
mi  fnnuAed  an  onbn^en  chain  of  events  allied  to  the  region  of  Western 
New  YqA,  and  espedally  the  Holland  Purchase.  The  distingnlshed 
hiatanan,  Hr.  B^caorr,  was  the  first  to  draw  from  French  aonrces  any 
ooDvdenble  amount  of  the  luatory  of  French  occupancy  of  the  valley 
t£  the  BL  lAwrence,  and  the  borders  of  our  lakes  and  rivers;  of  the 
adroitB  of  Jesuit  Misaionariea,  and  their  cotemporaHes,  the  fiir  traders; 
ud  embeHiah  bis  countoy's  history  with  a  long  series  of  interesting  events 
befsre  ifanost  misoticed.  Bnt  little  could  be  gathered  by  an  humble  loca^ 
biitatisn,  afler  such  a  gleaner  had  passed  over  the  ground ;  but  bia  m:A 
b  of  a  mognitade  to  preclude  access  to  i^  by  the  great  mass  of  readers; 
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VI  PREFACE. 

and  that  poriJon  of  it  having  reference  to  this  r^kin,  but  incidental  to  the 
general  histmy  of  the  United  State&  Aside  from  thio,  the  early  history  c^ 
(Htr  r^km,  embracing  the  periods  snd  events  &llnded  Ik:^  was  to  be  finmd 
only  in  detached  forms — much  of  it  tn  old  n^wspa^a  filea  and  magaanea 
—  in  conditions  to  make  it  geneislly  inaccesuble. 

Having  adopted  the  title.  Pioneer  History  of  the  Holland  Porchase, 
early  events,  the  first  glunpses  that  our  om  race  had  of  this  r«gk>n,  was 
indicated  as  the  starting  point;  and  taking  poeition  there,  the  necessity 
of  going  even  sUU  iarther  back,  seemed  involved.  The  ancient  remain^ 
the  mysterious,  mde  fortifications  iqion  the  blufi,  ridges,  and  banks  of 
streams,  throughout  our  local  region,  form  an  interesting  feature,  and  one 
that  claimed  a  place  in^ur  local  annala.  Some  account  of  our  immediate 
predeceascxv,  the  Seneca  Iroqaoia^  was  suggested  as  coming  within  the 
immediate  range  ofi  local  history;  and  especially  as  they  were  to  be 
mingled  in  almost  our  entire  narrative.  All  that  relate!  to  them  possesKS 
a  peooljar  interest;  that  which  relates  to  the  system  of  government  of 
the  ooofederacy  to  which  they  belong,  is  a  bnmch  of  their  history  but 
recently  investigated  to  any  conrnderahle-  extent;  is  far  less  geoerally 
understood  than  moet  things  appertaining  to  them,  and  has  therefi»«  been 
made  to  occupy  a  .prominent  poeition  in  that  portion  of  the  woik* 

As  ci^Iization  ^prosched  this  region,  from  that  directicm,  ooloniiatuni 
npoB  the  St  Lawrence  has  necessarily  been  the  main  feature  fd  that 
portion  <A  the  work  having  reference  to  Eun^sn  Pioneer  advents 
Enough,  however,  of  early  colonizaticm  elsewhere  has  been  embraced,  to 
afibrd  a  ^mpse  of  cotemporary  events ;  and  e^>ecially  snch  as  finally  bad 
a  hearing  upon  events  in  this  quarter.  Starting  principally  with  tbe 
advent  of  Chamflaix,  a  connected  chain  of  events  haa  been  ttXempiuA, 
extending  through  long  and  eventfnl  years,  down  to  the  eztingnishiog 
of  the  Indian  title,  the  advent  of  the  Holland  Company,  Pioneer  settlement 
under  their  auspices,  aod  the  two  prominent  events,  the  war  of  1812,  and 
the  oonatruction  Of  the  Erie  Canal,  belonging  to  a  later  period.  The  title 
of  the  worii,  of  itsel(  indicates  its  general  character,  and  the  intentiui 
of  the  anther  not  to  embrace  events,  generally,  beyond  early  settlement, — 
pitHuer  advents.  Another  vdume  would  havd  been  necessary,  had  it 
been  omduded  to  extend  the  work  to  a  later  period ;  and  bendes^  aa  a 


Ihe  tmbII  ot  hii  labgra,  in  numbem,  to  Ihs  North  Amerion  lUviow. ^  

eanp,  it  it  difficult  to  detenntDe  whioh  raoil  to  ailmira,  the  earefsl  ud  indnMriona 
feseuehM  of  the  aathor.  In  a  miUei  m  difficalt  to  comptebsnd.  with  no  recMibt  and 
liOIe  beyond  obacan  tradilion  for  bia  gDide*;  or  ths  lealonB  and  livslj  feeling*  he 
maoifMla,  in  evsry  thing  (bat  eonearni  the  charadar  and  walfara  of  Ibe  nilbitDnata 
nee  whose  Intenallng  tnditiona  he  haa  aided  in  ntcning  fmn  oblivion. 
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PREFACE.  VU 

gniWBl  rale,  public  eveats  should  not  annme  tha  fonn  at  history,  until 
time  bas  ripwied  them  f<x  it^  snd  eepeciallf  such  as  have  involved  oontro- 
YOSj,  many  of  the  promineut  actors  in  vhich  may  Barviva — the  asperitieB 
it  engendered,  unobliterated.  A  political  history  of  the  Holland  Piuchase, 
hu  fanned  no  part  of  the  plan  of  vork;  on  the  oontrarf,  even  ^naons 
to  partiaan  conteotiiHia  have  heen  mostly  avnded.  That  should  form  a 
dirtinct  branch  of  history;  its  i4>propriate  oQiaiioe  is  with  the  general 
history  of  the  state;  and  those  who  may  desire  to  study  it,  have  the  means 
famished  them  in  the  candid  and  impartial  wwk  of  Judge  Hammond. 

The  range  of  the  work  thus  extended,  its  msgnitude  has  heen  increased 
br  beyond  the  original  design.  In  adopting  the  general  plan,  there  was  a 
pnipose  ta  be  snlwerved,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  been  named.  Had 
the  v<Hk  been  merely  a  history  of  settlement  and  local  events  upon  the 
Htdlaod  Pnrchaae,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  one  of  condderable 
msgnitude  —  attended  with  an  expense  that  any  prospective  local  ade 
would  not  have  warranted.  It  has  therefore  been  the  um  of  the  author, 
to  impart  to  it  both  a  local  and  general  interest;  how  for  he  has  been 
soeceasful,  time,  and  the  ordeal  tq  which  he  submits  his  labors,  must 
d^omioe.  From  the  moment  the  general  plan  of  tlie  work  was  adopted, 
and  its  expense  to  the  purchaser  enhanced  heymd  the  mark  originally 
mdicaled,  it  has  been  the  oonstant  aim  of  the  author  to  give  it  a  corres- 
ponding value.  It  will  be  seen  that  Uttle  expense  has  been  spared  in  its 
mechanical  execution;  and  the  author  flatten  himself  that  the  twenty-two 
iUustntitxis  will  be  adequately  ^tpredated  by  those  who  poeseas  themselves 
of  a  oopj  of  the  work.  The  Haps  of  the  eight  Counties  have  been 
prepared  by  a  competent  hand,  carefnBy  ad^ted  to  localities  as  they  now 
exia^  and  may  be  conndered  of  themselves  as  having  an  intrinnc  value, 
,  equal  to  any  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  price  of  the  work,  from 
the  lowest  sum  that  has  been  named  in  ctmnectiao  with  the  enterpriie; 
while  the  number  cS  exceUent  Portraits  of  distinguished  Pioneers,  have 
been  extended  far  beyond  what  waa  originally  oontemplated.  The  carefnl 
l^al  deduction  of  title  in  the  Appendix,  in  Addition  to  the  historical 
deductioo  in  the  body  of  the  voric,  will  be  found  a  valuable  aocesson  to 
law  libraries^  while  it  wUl  aid  the  general  reader  in  a  better  understanding 
of  that  subject,  than  can  be  obtuned  fmn  any  &cilities  hitherto  furnished 
in  a  form  (rf  general  access. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  intelligent  reader,  that  Mr,  Bah- 
CBorr's  History  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  basis  of  all  that  relates 
to  French  and  English  occupancy ;  though. the  author  has  been  materially 
aided  by  Laxmab's  History  of  Uichigan,  and  Baovni'fr  History  of  Illinu^ 
both  e(  wfaicb  bad  traced  events  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sb  Lawrence  to 
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their  local  regwiu;  and  he  regards  himaelf  as  somewhat  fortnnate,  in 
having  been  enabled  to  add,  from  varioiu  source^  no  motmsidenble 
amount  of  materials  that  hare  hitherto  bad  no  place  in  histcMry,  other  than 
in  the  fomi  of  manuscript  records,  neglected  newspaper  files,  or  among  the 
collections  of  Historical  SocietieB.*  U,  as  moGt  historiaiu  are  obliged  to 
do,  he  has  been  under  the  neeesaity  of  oalUng  his  materials,  in  many 
instances,  from  fields  already  explored,  he  may,  perhaps,  without  inouriing 
the  charge  of  egotism,  assume  that  he-  has  occaaonally  beni  enabled  to 
bring  fresh  contributiras  to  the  comm<Hi  stock  c^  historical  knowledge. 

There  are  those  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  k)cal  etatisties,  who 
will  miss  a  portion  of  their  contributions.  The  Mnisakma  have  been  relnc- 
tantfy  made.  To  have  carried  out  the  plan  of  ginng  in  detail,  all  that 
related  to  early  county  and  town  <agaaiJuU)onE^  would  have  been  to  exclude 
large  ixntiuns  of  the  worit  that  were  deemed  more  essential,  and  it  is 
hoped,  will  prove  in  the  end  quil«  as  acceptable.  It  was  intended, 
however,  to  have  given  sketches  of  the  first  organization  of  all  the  Coun- 
ties;  but  that  intention  has  been  but  imperfectly  consummated,  owing 
principally,  to  the  absence  of  the  necessary  materials  The  reccnds  of  the 
primiLive  organiaation  of  the  Courts,  etc  of  old  Niagara,  were  baccestible, 
owing  to  the  condition  in  which  the  large  mass  of  records  were  in,  prepara- 
tory to  a  new  arrangement  of  them,  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  Erie.  The 
author  unexpectedly  failed  in  procuring  the  primitive  recrads  of  Cbantan- 
que  and  Allegany. 

It  was  a  paramount  object  in  ^ving  sketches  of  the  Pioneer  settlement 
of  the  Holland  Purchase,  to  embrace  as  many  of  the  names,  and  as  much 
of  personal  reminiscences,  ss  practicable.  To  this  end,  the  general  plan 
was  adopted,  of  giving  a  list  of  all  who  took  contracts  previous  to  January 
Ist,  ISOTi  and  of  the  first  five  or  six,  and  fcmetimeB  more,  of  those  who 
took  contracts  in  all  the  townships  upon  the  Purchase  that  were  not  broken 
into  previous  to  that  dale.  These  lists  have  been  made  with  a  great  deal 
td  care  and  labor,  and  yet,  there  ore  undoubtedly  many  errors  in  tbem. 
Contracts  in  many  instances,  were  in  the  nanje  of  those  who  never  became 
settlers,  and  in  numerous  other  instances  perhaps,  there  were  transfers 
of  contnctB,  the  name  of  the  actual  settler  not  spearing  upon  the  oObtnict 
books.  Although  there  are  in  these  tabular  lists,  and  in  various  other 
forms,  the  names  of  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  Pioneers  upon  the  Holland 
Purchase,  the  author  has  nncerely  to  regret^  in  many  mstanceB,  the 
omisfflon  of  the  names  of  esrly,  prominent  Pioneers.  These  omissions  are 
prindpdly  of  those  who  became  settlers  after  January  1st,  1607,  and  were 
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FRETACE.  IX 

It  m  their  Tespectire  townsliipa.  !Fhe  Table  in  tii«  Appendix 
;»  list  of  the  toiniBhipa,  with  reference  to  towns  ss  th^  now 
aiirt,  win  ba  fonnd  usefnl,  in  deaign&ting  the  locaUtiea  of  eari^  settlement 

Bnm  in  datM,  namea,  and  events,  in  reference  to  I^oneer  Bettlemeot, 
wiD  nndonbtedlj  be  foond ;  in  some  instancet  they  were  onarddable.  They 
have  depended,  ot  course,  mainty,  npon  tlie  memory  of  the  aged  and 
infirm.  Hone  bnt  those  who  have  been  eng^ed  in  gathering  reminiscences 
frora  snefa  sonrees,  can  know  their  liability  to  errror  and  discrepancies. 
Any  two  or  three  will  seldom  agree  in  their  recollections.  In  many  in- 
■tanees  interesting  reminiacencea  have  been  omitted,  where  it  was  impoeuble 
to  reooDcile  confficting  statements.  It  is  presumed,  npon  a  consciousness  of 
baring  exercised  great  care  in  this  respect,  that  bat  few  material  errors  wiD 
befinmd;  where  sneh  exist,  and  the  anthor  is  referred  to  them,  they  will 
be  corrected  in  a  second  edition. 

Unch  as  perhaps  the  necessity  of  apologies  may  be  indicated  throughont 
the  wo^  fliey  will  be  indulged  in  bnt  sparingly.  Intelligent  narrative  has 
been  the  highest  mark  aimed  at  in  its  literary  execution.  Long  accustomed, 
ss  the  anthor  has  been,  to  writing  for  the  newspaper  press  —  a  branch  of 
composition  where  a  careful  weighing  of  words  and  sentences  is  geaerally 
precluded  by  exigencies  allied  to  it — he  may  have  brought  to  his  new  task 
BtHnething  of  habit  thus  acquired,  and  incurred  the  just  criticism  of  those 
who  apply  to  the  work  no  more  than  bir  tests,  or  subject  it  to  no  more 
than  a  liberal  ordeal.  Reared  amid  the  most  mgged  scenes  of  Rooeer 
life  npon  the  Holland  Purchase,  with  little  of  eariy  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion, beyond  those  aflbrded  in  the  primitive  log  school  house,  he  can  prefer 
no  claim  to  any  considerable  attainments  in  scholarship ;  and  submits  a 
work  to  the  public,  of  the  character  and  pretensions  of  this,  not  in  the 
absence  of  an  anxie^,  and  a  datmst^  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
a  conscioiisness  of  what  he  has  thus  frankly  acknowledged.  "  Literary 
leisuTe,"  bo  essential  to  the  faulOess  execution  of  such  a  ta^  as  this  has 
been,  he  has  not  enjoyed.  It  is  about  eighteen  months  since  the  collection 
of  materials  was  commenced ;  during  the  fore  part  of  that  period,  a  comiec* 
tion  with  a  newspaper  necessarily  divided  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Anthor;  and  since  the  preparation  of  the  woik  for  the  press  commenced, 
his  own  ill  hedth,  consequent  npon  a  phyical  consthntion  much  impaired, 
and  m  health  in  his  family,  hare  been  the  cause  of  frequent  iuterruptions. 
Unch  the  largest  portion  of  the  work  has  been  prepared  since  the  printing 
coimnenced.  All  this  is  not  intended  to  disarm  any  just  and  Mr  criticism; 
bnt  may  periiaps,  m6i  acane  proprie^,  be  preferred  to  break  the  force  of 
technical  eaviUin^  or  the  asperities  of  faultfinding,  if  they  are  encountered. 

It  only  remains  to  make  personal  acknowledgments  of  the  kind  offices 
and  essential  uds  ot  those  who  have  cooperated  in  the  enterprise: — To 
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the  Hon.  WiBBixonw  Hnvr,  of  Niagara,  for  early  enooui^tnent  to 
embarii  in  it,  and  generous  aanBt&nce,  whenever  needed,  in  its  pn^jeaa; 
and  to  (he  Hoa  Hirau  Gabsmkb,  of  Lockp(M^  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  Bu>i« 
of  BocbeGter,  the  Author  is  under  like  obligsUou.  To  his  brother,  C.  F. 
TcaNXB,  Esq.  of  Black  Koclc,  whc^  in  rariona  w^b,  has  lent  his  sealoui 
coSperation  and  assistance. 

To  Ltiun  C.  Diui-sr,  Esq.  a  reudent  of  Philadelphia,  biU  a  native  of 
the  Holland  Purchase,  for  essential  ud  in  procuring  valuable  and  rare 
materials  for  the  work  Leaving  this  region  an  ambitious  boy,  in  search  of 
an  education ;  that  acquired,  he  engaged  in  historical  researches,  and  now 
enjoys  a  weU  earned  fame  for  valuable  confiibutions  to  American  history. 
Apprised  of  the  AnthOT's  intention  to  commence  this  work,  prompted  by 
private  friendship^  and  a  laudable  seal  to  aid  in  the  history  of  the  region 
in  which  his  parents  were  Pioneers,  be  has  vdnnteered  to  search  the  ar- 
chives of  historical  aodelies,  and  ^*e  to  the  voA  the  benefit  of  his  discov- 
eries. He  is  now  engaged  in  Philadelphia,  in  preparing  for  the  press  "  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Oen.  OnoaoE  Roobkb  Clise,  of  Kentucky,"  and  intends 
to  follow  it  up  wilh  histories  of  others  of  the  pximinent  pioneers  of  the 
Valley  of  the  UissisappL 

To  0.  H.  Miimniij,  Esq.  of  BofEalov  for  free  access  to  a  hbrary,  in 
which  he  has  gradfied  a  highly  cultivated  literary  taste,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  rare  works,  in  various  departments  of  American  history.  Meeting 
him  as  a  stranger,  the  Author  has  found  in  him  a  Mend,  patiently  and 
generously,  frtxn  time  to  time^  coflperaling  in  his  enterprise,  and  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  his  more  than  ordinary  familiarity  with  early  Colonial 
history,  and  all  that  relates  to  our  immediate  predecessors,  the  Seneca 
Iroquoia.  . 

To  Ebkuxzxb  Mix,  Esq.  of  Batavia,  for  the  benefit  of  his  long  famOiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Holland  Purchase,  and  the  details  of  the  Land 
Office,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Maps,  the  Topc^rapbical  Sketch,  and  the 
deduction  of  title  in  the  Appendix.  To  Gov.  Cabs,  of  Michigan,  and  the 
Hon.  Hknkt  C.  Mubpbt,  of  Long  Island,  kx  the  possession  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  essential  to  the  work.  To  Jims  D.  Beuis,  Esq.  of  Canan- 
daigua,  the  respected  Father  of  the  Press  of  Western  New  York,  for  early 
ooSperation  in  the  enterprise;  and  to  Judge  Ouvxr  Philps,  of  the  same 
place,  for  free  access  to  the  papers  of  his  grandlather,  the  patroon  of 
settlement,  whose  brief  bic^aphy  is  ^ven  in  the  body  of  the  work.  To 
the  Members  of  the  Buffalo  Young  Men's  Association,  for  the  beneGt  of 
free  access  to  their  extencdve  Library,  and  all  the  iacihties  their  praise- 
worthy institution  afforded.  To  Hkitbt  O'Risllt,  Esq.  for  the  pQ6sesw)Q 
of  falnable  p^ars  that  he  had  accumulated  with  reference  to  an  historical 
enterprise  that  it  is  hoped  he  will  yet  find  leisure  to  consnnunat&    To  the 
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joong  friend  of  llie  aut&or,  Dahixl  W.  Billou,  Jr.  of  Loclcport,  whom 
be  transferred  from  His  place  as  oompositor  in  a  priotiDg  office,  to  asust 
him  aa  a  copyist;  &»  aid  in  historical  researches  he  had  eo  well  qualified 
himself  to  render,  by  early  studious  habits,  and  an  employment  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  laudable  pursuit  of  knowledge.  To  aU,  who  are 
idenUGed  in  the  body  of  the  worl^  as  having  lent  their  coApetation  and 
assistance ;  and  especially  to  such  surnTing  PioneerB  as  have  cheerfully 
given  the  author  the  benefit  of  their  recollections. 

The  Author  closee  with  an  acknowledgement  of  his  obligations  to  the 
enterprising  Printers  and  Publisheis,  Messrs.  Jbwett,  Thomas,  ic  Co. 
prompted  as  well  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  uniform  personal 
courtesy  and  kindness,  as  by  the  gratification  which  is  derived  from  seeing 
his  woric  go  oat  from  their  hands  so  good  a  specimen  of  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  typography  upon  the  Holland  Purchase;  and  so  creditable  to  a 
cnA  with  which  be  has  himself  been  so  long  identified 

Not*. —  Ths  PorlraiU  in  tli«  work  an  moady  itgaemmm  transfen  from  oil  paiot- 
'am,  made  at  Ibe  Gallery  of  Maon.  Etaks  &.  PontLSoH,  Ba^o.  To  tba  coirectosM 
ol  thB  tranareTS,  their  eiceneoce  is  in  a  gml  meainre  to  be  aUribated;  Ihoogh  tbeit 
mftxT  ezecatioQ  is  regarded  ai  a  creditable  apeclmen  of  the  progreaa  of  Iha  ait  of  Litho- 
ly  Id  Ibe  UiiilAd  StUea.    The  artiala  employed  upon  the  iUiutialiaiu  are  iodicued 
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Pafs  6S,  IBth  li»  from  the  top,  nad  liaU  "above  Batavla  vOlag*,"  initmd  of 
"mils,"  Ac.  Fags  TI,  4lh  line  from  tho  lop,  read  "lattar  ond  of  the"  fijlatilk 
"ceiMuy."  Page  441;  tho  dealh  of  Hr.  Otto  waa  fn  1837,  iiutaad  of  1836.  The 
eommencamaat  of  Mr.  Gvia's  agency,  i*  of  conna,  lo  correqMnd  with  Ibia  alteration. 
Whereever  it  occnra,  read  SJkanandoah,  initead  of  "SAenandoah." 

Paja  36.— The  laot  aentance  of  ths  firat  pangiaph  on  Ihia  page,  ia  obecnre.  It  ia 
intended  l«  aay,  tliat  there  an  bo  ancient  remalna  betWMD  ike  Honnlaia  Bulge  and 
laks  Ontario. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THB  AHCIENT    PSB-OCCUPANTB    OF    THS    RBOION    OF  WEBTBRK 
NBW-TOBK. 


The  local  historian  of  almost  our  entire  continent,  finds  at  the 
thresbold  of  the  task  he  enters  upon,  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. If  for  a  starting  point  the  first  advent  of  dvilization  is 
chosen,  a  summary  disposition  is  mfide  of  all  that  preceded  it, 
nnsatiBfactory  to  author  and  reader.  Our  own  race  was  the  suc- 
ceBsor  of  others.  Here  in  our  own  region,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Niagara  were  first  disturbed  by  a  craft  of  European  architecture 
—when  the  adventurous  Frenchman  would  first  pitch  a  tent  upon 
its  banks,  there  were  "lords  of  the  Forests  and  the  Lakes"  to  be 
consulted. — ^^Tiere  stood  that  humble  primitive  "pallieade,"  its  site 
grudgingly  and  suspiciously  granted,  in  process  of  time  arose  strong 
walls — ramparts,  from  behind  which  the  armies  of  succeBsive 
nations  have  been  arranged  to  repel  assailants.  The  dense  forests 
that  for  more  than  a  century  enriirouded  them,  unbroken  by  the 
woodman's  axe,  have  now  disappeared,  or  but  skirt  a  peacefiil  and 
beautiful  cultivated  landscape.  Civilization,  improvement  and 
industry,  have  made  an  Empire  of  the  region  that  for  a  long  period 
was  tributary  to  this  nucleus  of  eariy  events.  Cities  have  been 
fonnded — the  Arts,  Sciences  taught; — Learning  has  its  temples 
uid  its  votaries;  History  its  enlightened  and  earnest  enquirers. 
And  yet,  with  the  pre-occupant  Ungering  until  even  now  in  our 
midst,  we  have  but  the  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of  him  and  his 
race,  which  is  gathered  from  dim  and  obscure  tradition.  Thai 
wtuch  is  suited  to  die  pages  of  fiction  and  romance,  but  can  be 
incorporated  in  the  p^es  of  history,  only  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust The  learned  and  the  curious  have  from  time  to  time 
enquired  of  their  old  men ;  they  have  set  down  in  their  wigwams 
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and  listened  to  their  recitals;  the  pages  of  hbtory  have  been 
searched  and  compared  with  their  imperfect  revelations,  to  discover 
some  faint  coincidence  or  analogy;  and  yet  we  know  nothing  of 
the  origin,  and  have  but  unsatisfactory  traditions  of  the  people  we 
found  here,  and  have  almost  disposseaaed. 

If  their  own  history  is  obscure;  if  their  relations  of  themselves, 
after  they  have  gone  back  but  little  more  than  a  century  beyond 
the  period  of  the  first  European  emigration,  degenerates  to  fable 
and  obscure  tradition;  they  arc  but  poor  revelators  of  a  still  greater 
mystery.  We  are  surrounded  by  evidences  that  a  race  preceded 
them,  farther  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  arts,  and  far  more 
numerous.  Here  and  there  upon  the  brows  of  our  hills,  at  the 
head  of  our  ravines,  are  their  fortifications;  their  locations  selected 
with  skill,  adapted  to  tefage,  Bubsistence  and  defence.  The  up- 
rooted trees  of  our  forest,  that  are  the  growth  of  centuries,  expose 
their  mouldering  remains;  the  uncovered  mounds  masses  of  their 
skeletons  promiscuously  heaped  one  upon  the  other,  as  if  they  were 
the  gathered  and  hurriedly  entombed  of  well  contested  fields.  In 
our  vallies,  upon  our  hill  sides,  the  plough  and  the  spade  discover 
their  rude  implements,  adapted  to  war,  the  chase,  and  domestic  lue. 
All  these  are  dumb  yet  eloquent  chronicles  of  by-gone  agea. 
We  ask  the  red  man  to  tell  us  from  whence  they  came  and  whither 
they  went^  and  he  either  amuses  us  with  wild  and  extravagant 
traditionary  legends,  or  acknowledges  himself  as  ignorant  as  his 
interrogators.  He  and  his  progenitors  have  gazed  upon  these 
ancient  relics  for  centuries,  as  we  do  now, — wondered  and  c(»isul- 
ted  their  wise  men,  and  yet  he  is  unable  to  aid  our  inquiries.  We 
invoke  the  aid  of  revelation,  turn  over  the  pages  of  history,  trace 
the  origin  and  dispersion  «f  the  races  of  mankind  from  the  earhest 
period  of  the  world's  existence,  and  yet  we  gather  only  enough  to 
form  the  basis  of  vague  surmise  and  conjecture.  The  crumbling 
walla — the  "  Ruins,"  overgrown  by  the  jc^gantic  forests  of  Central 
America,  are  not  involved  in  more  impenetrable  obscurity,  than  are 
the  more  humble,  but  equally  interesting  mounds  and  relics  that 
abound  in  our  own  region. 

We  are  prone  to  speak  of  ourselves  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  nno 
world;  and  yet  we  are  confronted  with  such  evidences  of  antiquity ! 
We  clear  away  the  forests  and  speak  familiarly  of  subduing  a 
"virgin  soil;"— «nd  yet  the  plough  up-tums  the  skulls  of  those 
whose  history  is  lost  1    We  say  that  Columbus  discovered  a  new 
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vorid.    Why  not  that  he  helped  to  make  two  old  ones  acquainted 
with  each  other  T 

Our  advent  here  is  but  one  of  the  changctt  of  time.  We  are 
eoomlting  dumb  ngns,  inanimate  and  unintelligible  witncweB, 
leaning  hat  unaatiafactory  knowledge  of  races  that  have  preceded 
na;  Who  in  view  of  earth's  revolutions;  tlie  developmenla  that 
the  young  but  rapidly  progressive  science  of  Geology  has  made; 
the  organic  remains  that  are  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  in  our 
vallieB,  deeply  embedded  under  succeenve  strata  of  rock  in  our 
iDoantain  ranges;  the  impressions  in  our  coal  formationB;  history'! 
emphatic  teachings;  fails  to  reflect  that  our  own  race  may  not  bo 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  genera) 
laws!  Who  shall  say  that  the  scholar,  the  antiquariai^  of  another 
far  off  century,  may  not  be  a  Champollion  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tkas  i^K>n  our  monuments, — or  a  Stevens,  wandeiing  among  the 
niins  of  oar  citieB,  to  gather  relics  to  identify  our  existence^ 

■•  Since  th«  fiiM  nu-li(;hl  iprekd  Jtulf  o'er  euth ; 
Blnee  Chua  gsve  a  thoiuuid  ■jKsnu  birlh  ; 
SIdm  lint  (ha  moniag  itua  together  aoog  ; 
Blnea  Gnt  thit  giobe  wm  on  It*  aiia  hung; 
Uatiring  chikok,  wilh  erei  noring  hand, 
Haa  waved  o'er  eaith  it)  more  than  magic  wand."* 

Although  not  peculiar  to  this  region,  there  is  perhaps  no  portion 
of  the  United  States  where  ancient  relics  are  more  numerous. 
Commencing-  principally  near  the  Oswego  River,  they  extend 
westwardly  over  all  ^he  western  counties  of  our  State,  Canada 
West,  the  western  Lake  Region,  the  vallies  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
HisuBsippL  Either  as  now,  the  western  portion  of  our  State  had 
attiactifxia  and  inducements  to  make  it  a  favorite  residence;  or 
these  people,  assailed  from  the  north  and  the  east,  made  this  a  refuge 
in  a  w^or  of  extermination,  fortified  the  commanding  eminences, 
met  the  shock  of  a  final  issue;  were  subject  to  its  adverse  results. 
Were  their  habits  and  pursuits  mixed  ones,  their  residence  wbb 
well  chosen.  The  Forest  invited  to  the  diase;  the  Lakes  and 
Rivera  to  local  commerce, — to  the  use  of  the  net  and  the  angling 
rod;  the  soil,  to  agriculture.  The  evidences  that  this  was  one  at 
least,  of  their  final  battlegrounds,  predominate.  TKey  are  Ike  for- 
tifications, entrenchments,  and  warlike  instruments.  That  here 
was  a  war  of  extermination,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  masses 

*  ■•CbMt«*«fTlaia,"aFoembT&B.ri«Mli. 
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of  human  Bkeletons  we  find  indiscriminately  thrown  together,  in- 
dicating a  commoD  and  simultaneous  sepulture;  from  which  age, 
infancy,  sex,  no  condition,  was  exempt 

In  assuming  that  these  are  the  remains  of  a  people  other  than 
the  Indiut  race  we  found  here,  the  author  has  the  authority  of  Db 
Witt  Clinton,—^  name  scarcely  less  identified  with  our  litera- 
ture, than  with  our  achievements  in  internal  improvements.  In  a 
discourse  delivered  before  the  New-York  Historical  Socie^  in 
1811,  Mr.  Clinton  says: — "Previous  to  the  occupation  of  this 
country  by  the  progenitors  of  the  present  race  of  Indians,  it  was 
inhahited  by  a  race  of  men  much  more  populous,  and  much  farther 
advanced  in  civilization."  Indeed  the  abstract  position  may  be 
regarded  aasconceded.  Who  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  they  went,  have  been  themes  of  speculation  wHh  learned 
antiquarians,  who  have  fuled  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
riona.  In  a  field,  or  historical  department,  so  ably  and  thoroughly 
explored,  the  author  would  not  venture  opinions  or  theories  of  his 
own,  even  were  it  not  a  subject  of  enquiry  h  the  main,  distinct 
from  the  objects  of  his  work.  It  is  a  topic  prolific  enough,  of 
reflection,  enquiry  and  speculation,  for  volumes,  rather  than  an 
incidental  historical  chapter.  And  yet,  it  is  a  subject  of  too  much 
local  interest,  to  be  wholly  pawed  over.  A  liberal  extract  from 
the  historical  discourse  of  Mr.  Clinton,  presents  the  matter  in  a 
concise  form,  and  while  it  will  serve  as  a  valuable  memento  of  a 
venerated  Scholar,  Statesman,  and  Public  Benefactor;  the  theories 
and  conclusions  are  far  more  consistent  and  reasonable  than  any 
others  that  have  fallen  under  the  author's  observation: — 

"I  have  seen  several  of  these  works  in  the  western  part  of  this 
state.  There  is  a  large  one  in  the  town  of  Onondaga,  one  in 
Pompey,  and  another  in  Manlius;  one  in  Camillus,  eight  miles  from 
Auburn;  one  in.Scipio,  six  miles,  another  one  mile,  and  one  about 
half  a  mile  from  that  village.  Between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
LiBkes  there  are  several — three  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 
Near  the  village  of  Canandaigua  there  are  three.  In  a  word,  ttiey 
are  scattered  all  over  that  country, 

"These  forts  were,  generally  speaking,  erected  on  the  moat 
commanding  ground.  The  walls  or  breastworks  were  earthen. 
The  dftches  were  on  the  exterior  of  works.  On  some  of  the  para- 
pets, oak  trees  were  to  be  seen,  which,  from  the  number  of  con- 
centric circles,  must  have  been  standing  150,  260,  and  800  years; 
and  there  were  evident  indications,  not  only  that  they  had  sprung 
op  since  the  creation  of  those  works,  but  that  they  were  at  least  a 
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wccpod  growth.  The  trenc^B  were  in  some  casea  deep  and  wide, 
ud  in  others  shallow  and  narrow;  and  the  breaBtwom  varied  in 
ahitode  from  three  to  eight  feet  They  sometimefl  had  one,  and 
aometimes  two  eDtraoces,  aa  was  to  be  inferred  from  there  being 
DO  ditdi  at  tiiOBe  placet).  When  the  works  were  protected  by  a 
deep  ravine  or  a  large  stream  of  water  no  ditch  was  to  be  seen. 
TbiB  areas  of  these  forts  varied  frcHn  two  to  six  acres;  and  the 
form  was  generally  an  irregular  elipsis;  and  in  some  of  them  frag- 
ments of  eartheaware  and  pulverized  substances,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  human  bones,  were  to  be  found. 

"These  fortifications,  thus  diffused  over  the  interior  of  our 
country,  have  been  generally  considered  aa  surpassing  the  skill, 
patience,  and  industry  of  the  Indian  race,  and  various  tiypotheses 
nave  been  advanced  to  prove  them  of  European  origin.. 

"An  American  writer  of  no  inconsideraole  repute  pronounced 
•ome  yearv  ago  that  the  two  forts  at  the  confluence  of  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Ohio  Rivers,  one  covering  forty  and  the  other  twenty 
acres,  were  erected  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  who  landed  with  1000 
men  in  Florida  in  1530,  and  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  He  allotted  the  large  fort  for  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  army;  end  stier  being  extremely  puZElcd  hpw  to  dis- 
pose of  the  BmaU  one  in  its  vicinity,  he  at  last  assigned  it  to  the 
swine  that  generally,  as  he  says,  attended  the  Spaniards  in  those 
days — being  in  his  opinion  very  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  becooung  estrays,  and  to  protect  them  &om  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians. 

**When  two  ancient  forts,  one  containing  six  and  the  other  three 
acres,  were  found  in  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  another  theory  was 
propounded;  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  erected  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Welsh  colonists  who  are  said  to  have  migrated 
nnder  the  amfHC^B  of  Madoc  to  diis  country,  in  the  twelfth  century; 
that  they  formerly  inhabited  Kentucky;  but,  being  attacked  by 
the  Indiana,  were  forced  to  lake  refuge  near  the  sources  of  tM 
Miasooh. 

"Another  auggestion  has  been  made,  that  the  French,  in  their 
^Epeditions  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  were  the  authors  of 
these  works;  but  the  most  numerous  are  to  be  found  in  the  territory 
of  the  Senecas,  whose  hostility  to  the  French  was  such,  that  they 
■were  not  allowed  for  a  long  time  lo  have  any  footing  among  them." 
The  fort  at  Niagara  was  obtained  from  them  by  the  intrigues  and 
eloqu^ice  of  Joncaire,  an  adopted  child  of  the  nation.! 

**  Lewis  Dennie,  a  Frenchman,  aged  upward  of  seventy,  and  who 
had  been  settled  and  married  among  tne  Confederates  for  more 
than  half  a  centuiTi  told  me  (1610}that,  according  to  the  traditiona 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  these  forts  were  erected  by  an  army  of 
Spaniards,  who  were  die  first  Europeans  ever  seen  by  them — the 
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FrsDch  the  nsx.t — then  the  Dutch — and,  finally,  the  Bagliah;  that 
this  army  firet  appeared  at  Oswego  in  great  force;  and  penetrated 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  searching  for  the  preciom 
metals;  that  they  contmued  there  two  years,  and  wrat  down  the 
Oiie. 

"  Some  of  the  Senecas  told  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  missionary,  that 
diose  in  their  territory  were  raised  by  their  ancestors  in  th^r  wars 
with  the  western  Indians,  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years  afto. 
Ail  the  cantons  have  traditions  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  the  west;  and  the  Senecas  say  that  theirs  lirst  settled  in  the 
ooonti?  of  the  Creeks.  The  early  histories  mention  that  the  Iro- 
quois mat  inhabited  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  lakes;  that  they 
W«re  driven  to  their  present  territory  in  a  war  with  the  Algonkirw 
or  Adirondacks,  from  whence  they  expelled  the  Satanas.  If  these 
accounts  are  correct,  the  ancestors  of  the  Senecas  did  not,  in  all 
probability,  occupy  their  present  territory  at  the  time  they  allege. 

"I  believe  we  may  confidently  pronounce  that  all  the  hypotheses 
which  attribute  those  works  to  Europeans  are  incorrect  and  fanciful 
—first,  on  account  of  the  present  number  of  the  works;  secondly, 
OD  account  of  their  antiquity;  having  from  every  appearance,  been 
erected  a  long  time  before  the  discovery  of  America;  and,  finally, 
their  fonn  ana  manner  are  totally  variant  from  European  fortifica- 
tions, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

"It  is  equally  clear  that  they  were  not  the  work  of  the  Indians. 
Until  the  Senecas,  who  are  renowned  for  their  nati<mal  vanity, 
bad  seen  the  attention  of  the  Americans  attracted  to  these  erectiona, 
and  had  invented  the  fabulous  account  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the 
Indians  of  the  present  day  did  not  pretend  to  know  anytriing  about 
their  origin.  They  were  beyond  tne  reach  of  all  their  traditions, 
aod  were  lost  in  tne  abyss  of  unexplored  antiquity. 

"The  erection  of  such  prodigious  works  must  have  been  the 
result  of  labor  far  beyond  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  our 
bklians;  and  the  form  and  materials  are  entirely  different  front 
those  which  they  are  known  to  make.  These  earthen  walls,  it  is 
Rq>poged,  will  retain  their  original  form  much  longer  than  those 
constructed  with  brick  and  stone.  They  have  undoubtedly  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  washing  away  of  the  earth,  the  filling  op 
of  the  interior,  and  the  accumulation  of  fresh  soil:  yet  their  firm- 
nesB  and  solidity  indicate  them  to  be  the  work  of  some  remote  age. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Indians  have  never  practiced  the  mode  <^ 
fortifying  by  intrenchments.  Their  villages  or  castles  were  pro- 
tBclea  by  palisades,  which  afibrd  a  sufficient  defence  asfnst  Indian 
we^wns.  When  Cartier  went  to  Hochelaga,  now  Montreal,  in 
1&35,  he  discovered  a  town  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Hurons,  containing 
about  fifty  huts.  It  was  encompasged  with  three  lines  of  palisadoes, 
through  which  was  one  entrance,  well  secured  with  stakes  and  bars. 
On  the  inside  was  a  nunpait  of  timber,  to  which  were  ascents  by 
ladders;  and  heaps  of  st<Kies  were  laid  in  proper  places  to  cast  at 
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■n  enemy.  Charievoix  and  other  writen  agree  id  representing  the 
Indian  fortresses  as  fabricated  with  wood.  Hach,  also,  were  the  forts 
of  Sassaciu,  the  great  chief  of  the  Pequots;  and  the  principal  for- 
tress of  ^e  NarragansetB  was  on  an  island  in  a  swunp,  of  hve  tA* 
six  acres  o£  rising  land:  the  aides  were  made  with  palisadss  sat 
apright,  encompassed  with  a  hedge  of  a  rod  in  thickness.* 

"I  have  already  alluded  to  the  argument  for  the  great  antiquity  of 
those  ancient  forts  to  foe  derived  from  the  number  of  concentric  cir- 
cles. On  the  ramparts  of  one  of  the  Muskingum  forts,  463  -vr&K 
■scertaiDed  on  a  tree  decayed  at  the  centre;  and  there  are  likewise 
the  strongest  marks  of  a  former  growth  of  a  similar  size.  This 
would  make  those  works  near  a  thousand  years  old. 

"  But  there  is  another  consideration  which  has  never  before  been 
urged,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
It  IS  certainly  novel,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  a  basis  which 
cannot  easily  be  subverted. 

"  From  the  Genesee  near  Rochester  to  Lewiston  on  the  Niagara, 
there  is  a  remarkable  ridge  or  elevation  of  land  running  almost  the 
whole  distance,  which  is  seventy-eight  miles,  and  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west  Its  general  altitude  above  the  neighbouring 
land  is  thirty  feet,  and-  its  widtii  varies  considerably;  in  some  places 
it  is  not  more  than  forty  yards.  Its  elevation  above  the  level  o! 
Lake  Ontario  is  perhaps  160  feet,  to  which  it  decenda  with  a  gradual 
slope ;  and  its  distance  from  that  water  is  between  six  and  ten  milefl. 
This  remarkable  strip  of  land  would  appear  as  if  intended  by  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  an  easy  communication.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  stupen- 
dous natural  turnpike,  descending  gently  on  each  side,  and  covered 
with  gravel;  and  but  little  labour  is  requisite  to  make  it  the  best 
road  m  the  United  States.  When  the  forests  between  it  and  the 
lake  are  clefired,  the  prospect  and  scenery  which  will  be  afforded 
from  a  tour  on  this  route  to  the  Cataract  of  Niagara  vrill  surpass  all 
competition  for  sublimity  and  beauty,  variety  and  number. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  belieye  that  this  remarkable  ridge  was 
the  ancient  boundary  of  this  great  take.  The  gravel  with  which  It 
b  covered  was  deposited  there  by  the  waters;  and  the  stones  every- 
where indicate  by  their  shape  the  abrasion  and  agitation  produced 
by  that  element.  All  along  the  borders  of  the  western  nvers  and 
lues  there  are  small  mounds  or  heaps  of  gravel  of  a  conical  form, 
erected  by  the  fish  for  the  protection  of  their  spawn ;  these  fishbanks 
kre  found  in  a  state  that  cannot  be  mistaken,at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  on 
tiie  side  towards  the  lake;  on  the  opposite  side  none  have  been  dis- 
covered. All  rivers  and  streams  which  enter  the  lake  from  the  south 
have  their  mouths  effected  with  sand  in  a  peculiar  way,  from  the 
prevalence  and  power  of  the  northwesterly  winds.  The  points  of 
the  creeks  which  pass  through  this  ridge  correspond  exactly  in 
^>pearance  with  the  entrance  of  the  streams  into  the  lakes.     These 
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facts  evince  beyond  doubt  that  Lake  Ootario  has,  perh^M,  one  or 
two  thousand  years  ago,  receded  from  this  elevatea  ground.  And 
the  cause  of  this  retreat  must  be  ascribed  to  its  having  enlarged  its 
former  outlet,  or  to  its  imprisoned  watera  (aided,  probably,  by  an 
earthquake]forcing  a  passage  down  the  present  bed  of  the  Sl  Law- 
rence, as  the  Hudson  did  at  the  H^hlands,  aiul  the  Mohawk  at  Lit- 
tle Falls.  On  the  south  side  of  this  great  ridge,  in  its  vicinity,  and 
in  all  directions  through  this  country,  the  remains  of  numerous  forts 
are  to  be  seen;  but  on  the  north  side,  that  is,  on  the  side  towards 
the  lake,  not  a  single  one  has  been  discovered,  although  the  whole 
KTOund  has  been  carefully  explored.  Considering  the  distance  to 
he,  say  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  and  that  the 
border  of  the  lake  is  the  very  place  that  would  be  selected  for 
habitation,  and  consequently  for  works  of  defence,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  it  would  afibrd  for  subustence,  for  safety,  and  all  domestic 
accommodations  and  military  purposes;  and  that  on  the  south  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  these  ancient  fortresses  exist  in  great  number,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  works  were  erected  when  this  ridge  was 
the  southern  boundary  of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  consequently,  that  their 
origin  must  be  soueht  in  a  very  remote  age. 

"  A  great  part  of  North  America  was  then  inhabited  by  p<mulous 
nations,  who  had  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization.  These 
numerous  works  could  never  have  been  supplied  with  provisions 
without  the  aid  of  agriculture.  Nor  could  they  have  neen  con- 
structed without  the  use  of  iron  or  copper,  and  without  a  persever- 
ance, labour,  and  design  whi<^  demonstrate  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  A  learned  writer  has  said,  "I  perceive 
no  reason  why  the  Asiatic  North  might  not  be  an  ofiicina  virorum. 
as  well  as  the  European.  The  overteeming  coimtry  to  the  east  of 
the  Riphffian  Mountains  must  6nd  it  necessary  to  discharge  its  inhab- 
itants. The  first  great  wave  of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the 
next  to  it,  more  tumid  and  more  powerful  than  itself:  successive  and 
new  impulses  continually  arrivmg,  short  rest  was  given  to  that 
which  spread  over  a  more  eastern  tract:  disturbed  again  and  again, 
it  covered  fresh  regions.  At  length,  reaching  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  old  world,  it  found  a  new  one,  with  ample  space  to  occupy, 
unmolested  for  ages."*  After  the  north  of  Asia  had  thus  exhausted 
its  exuberant  population  by  such  a  great  migration,  it  would  require 
a  very  lon^  period  of  lime  to  produce  a  co-operation  of  causes  suffi- 
cient to  efiect  another.  The  first  mighty  stream  of  people  that  flowed 
into  America  must  have  remained  free  from  external  pressure  f<v 
ages.  Availing  themselves  of  this  period  of  tranquility,  they  would 
devote  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  make  rapid  progress  in  civ- 
ilization, and  acquire  an  iinmense  population.  In  course  of  time 
discord  and  war  would  rage  among  them,  and  compel  the  establish- 
ment of  places  of  security.     At  hist,  they  became  alarmed  by  the 
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immtHHi  of  a  horde  (^  bartwriaiu,  who  nAed  like  aa  orerwhelmiiig 
flood  frfHD  the  north  of  Asia — 

••  A  HolUttid*,  like  wUdt  Oe  pcpnloM  Nttft 
Pannd  fram  hsr  Gmaa  hda*  U  paa 
Rhana  ot  the  Duuw,  whea  hei  bertMnmi  lolla 
Cum  like  k  Map  on  tbe  Booth,  and  ipnad 
BoMMk  OOniur  lo  tke  LjrUui  Mwlt."  ■ 

"The  great  law  of  self-preservation  compelled  them  to  stand  on 
their  defence,  to  resist  these  ruthless  invaders,  and  to  construct 
tuiraerous  and  extensive  works  for  protection.  And  for  a  long  series 
of  time  the  scale  of  victory  was  suspended  in  doubt,  and  they  firmly 
withstood  the  torrent;  but,  like  the  Romans  in  the  decline  of  their 
empire,  they  were  finally  worn  down  and  destroyed  by  successive 
inroads  and  renewed  attacks.  And  the  fortifications  of  which  we 
have  treated  are  the  only  remaining  monuments  of  these  ancient 
and  extenninated  nations.  This  is  perh^,  the  airy  nothing  of 
imagbation,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  extravagant  dream  of  a  vis- 
ionary mind:  but  may  we  not,  considering  the  wonderful  events  of 
the  past  and  present  times,  and  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  may  we  not  lopk  forward  into  futurity,  and 
without  dieparting  from  the  rigid  laws  of  probability,  predict  the 
occurrence  of  simdar  scenes  at  scwne  remote  period  of  time?  And, 
perh^>s,  in  the  decrepitude  of  our  empire,  some  transcendant  geniu^ 
whose  powers  of  mmd  shall  only  be  bounded  by  that  impenetrable 
circle  which  prescribes  the  limits  of  human  nature,!  may  rally  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Asia  under  the  standard  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Following  the  track  of  the  Russian  colonies  and  commerce  towards 
the  northwest  coast,  and  availing  himself  of  the  navigation,  arms, 
and  military  skill  of  civilized  nations,  he  may,  after  suoverting  the 
neighbouring  despotisms  of  the  Old  World,  bend  his  course  towards 
European  America.  The  destinies  of  our  country  may  then  be 
decided  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  or  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Superior.  And  if  Asia  shall  then  revenge  upon  our  posterity  tbe 
injuries  we  have  inflicted  upon  her  sons,  a  new,  a  long,  and  a  gloomy 
nu^t  of  Gothic  darkness  will  set  in  upon  mankind.  Ana  when, 
after  the  efflux  of  ages,  the  returning  effulgence  of  intellectual  light 
Aa\l  again  gladden  the  naticms,  then  the  widespread  ruins  of  our 
cloud-cappea  towers,  of  our  solemn  temples,  and  of  our  magnificeDt 
cities,  will,  like  the  works  of  which  we  have  treated,  become  the 
■abject  of  curious  research  and  elaborate  investigation." 

At  the  early  period  at  which  Mr.  Clinton  advanced  the  theory  that 
tbe  Ridge  Road  was  once  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario — 1611 
— ^len  settlement  was  but  just  begun,  and  a  dense  forest  precluded 
a  close  observation,  he  was  quite  liable  to  fall  into  the  error,  that 
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time  and  bettor  opportunitieB  for  inTestigation  bare  corrected. 
The  formadoD,  compoBition,  alluvial  deposits,  &c.,  of  the  Ridge 
Road,  with  reference  to  its  two  sides,  present  almost  an  entire 
uniformity.  There  is  at  least,  not  Uie  distinction  that  would  be 
^>parent  if  there  had  been  the  action  of  water,  depositing  its  mate- 
rials only  apoD  its  nothem  side.  By  supposing  the  Mountain 
Ridge  to  have  once  been  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  it 
Would  follow  that  the  Ridge  Road  may  have  been  a  Sand  bar. 
The  nature  of  both,  their  relative  positions,  would  render  this  a  far 
niore  reasonable  hypothesis  than  the  other;  and  when  we  add  the 
&ct  that  the  immediate  slope,  or  falling  ofi*,  is  almost  as  much  gene- 
rally, upon  the  south  as  the  north  side  of  the  Ridge  Road,  we 
&re  under  die  necessity  of  abandoning  the  precedent  theory. 
There  is  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Genesee  River,  upon  the  MouTf 
iam  Ridge,  a  line,  or  cordon,  of  these  ancient  fortitications — none, 
*s  the  author  concludes,  from  observation  and  enquiry,  between 
the  two.* 

But  a  few  of  the  most  promment  of  these  ancient  fortifications, 
will  be  noticed,  enough  mily  to  give  the  rvader  who  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  a  general  idea  of  their  structure, 
■od  relics  which  almost  uniformly  may  be  found  in  and  about  them. 

Upon  a  slope  or  ofiBet  of  the  Mountain  Ridge  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  village  of  Lewiston,  is  a  marked  ^t,  that  the  Tu»- 
cai^ra  Indians  call  Simiika.\  There  is  a  burial  ground,  and  two 
eliptic  mounds  or  barrows  that  have  a  diameter  of  20  feet,  and  an 
elevation  of  from  4  to  6  feet  A  mass  of  detached  works,  with 
spaces  intervening,  seem  to  have  been  chosen  as  a  rock  citadel; 
and  well  chosen,' — for  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Switzerland  are 
but  little  better  ad^ted  to  the  purposes  of  a  look-out  and  defence. 
The  sites  of  habitations  are  marked  by  remains  of  pottery,  pipes, 
fend  other  evidences. 

Eight  miles  eaBt  of  this,  upon  one  of  the  most  elevated  pomts  of 
the  mountain  ridge  in  the  town  of  Cambria,  upon  the  farm  until 
recently  owned  by  Eliakini  Hammond,  now  owned  by  John  Gould, 

■  TJpon  an  elenlioB,  on  the  itiois  of  Lake  OnUria  near  Oie  Eifthtun-mile-Creek, 
fttere  ii  b  nwond  Btmilir  in  appeirance  to  aome  of  thoae  that  have  beea  termsd  ondtMi 
Iboagh  U  i»  tuufat^oaMy  inddem  lo  the  earlf  French  a>d  lodiaii  wan  at  this  rapoH, 
And  the  iBine  eoncliuiaa  mny  be  farmed  fa  nference  to  other  utnllar  ones  along  tha 
tbare  of  (ha  lak& 

tHeaning  a  fori,  er  atroiif  held,  Ihat  hai  a  eonunaiidiiig  pt^on,  or  ftom  frhich 
thet*  i«  m  &«  view. 
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B  an  ancie&t  fortificatioD  and  burial  place,  poflseaeing  perhaps  ai 
great  a  degree  of  interest,  and  as  distinct  characteristics  as  any  that 
have  been  discovered  in  Western  New  York.  The  author  haT> 
D^  been  ooe  of  a  party  that  made  a  borough  examination  of  the  spot 
soon  after  its  first  discovery  in  1828,  he  is  enabled  from  mentor; 
and  aoroe  published  accounts  of  his  at  the  time,  to  stale  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  relics. 

The  location  commaitds  a  view  of  I^ake  Ontario  and  the  surround* 
ing  coontry.  An  area  of  about  six  ockm  of  tevel  ground  i^;)pearB  to 
have  been  occofMed;  fronting  whidi  Dpon  a  circular  verge  of  thfl 
mountain,  were  distinct  remains  of  a  wall.  Nearly  in  the  centre  oi 
the  area  was  a  depository  of  Uie  dead.  It  was  a  pit  excavated  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  filled  with  human  bones,  over  whidi 
were  slabs  of  sand  stone.  Hundreds  seem  to  have  been  thrown  in 
pixHniscuously,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Extreme  old  age  was 
distinctly  identified  by  toothless  jaws,  and  the  complete  absorption 
(rf'  the  aveola  processes;  and  extreme  infancy,  by  the  small  skulls 
and  incomplete  os»ficatioD.  Numerous  barbs  or  arrow  points  were 
found  among  the  bones,  and  in  the  vicinity.  One  skull  retained  the 
arrow  that  had  pierced  it,  the  aperture  it  had  made  on  entering  being 
tUstinctly  visible.  In  the  porition  of  the  skeletons,  tiiere  was  none 
of  the  signs  of  ordinary  Indian  burial;  but  evidences  that  the  bodies 
were  thrown  in  prcMmscuously,  and  at  the  same  time.  The  conjee- 
tore  might  well  be  indulged  that  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  a  san- 
gmnary  batUe,  terminating  in  favor  of  the  assailants,  and  a  general 
masBacre.  A  thigh  bone  of  unusual  length,  was  preserved  for  a 
considerable  period  by  a  physician  of  Lockport,  and  excited  much 
cariosity.  It  had  been  fiactured  obliquely.  In  the  abs^ice  of  any 
suigical  skill,  or  at  least  any  application  of  it,  the  bone  had  strongly 
re-united,  tbou^  evidently  so  as  to  have  left  the  foot  turned  out  at 
nearly  a  right  angle.  Of  course,  the  natur^  sur&oes  of  the  bone 
were  in  contact,  and  not  the  fractured  surfaces;  and  yet  qmrs,  or 
liganeots  were  thrown  out  by  nature,  in  its  healing  process,  and  so 
firmly  knit  and  interwoven,  as  to  form,  if  not  a  perfect,  a  firm 
re-nnionl  It  was  by  no  means  a  finished  piece  of  surgery,  but  to 
all  appearances  had  answered  a  very  good  purpose.  The  mecKcal 
student  will  think  the  patient  must  have  possessed  all  the  fortitude 
and  stoicism  of  his  race,  to  have  kept  his  fractured  limb  in  a  neces- 
sary fixed  position,  during  the  long  months  that  the  healing  process 
mnst  have  been  going  on,  in  the  absence  of  splints  and  gum  elastic 
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bands.  A  tree  had  bees  put  down  growing  directly  over  the  mound, 
upon  the  stump  of  which  could  be  counted  280  conceDtric  circlet. 
RemuoB  of  rude  specimenB  of  earthen  ware,  pieces  of  copper,  and 
ircm  inatrumenta  of  rude  workmanship  were'  ploughed  up  within  the 
area ;  also,  charred  wood,  com  and  cobs. 

Soon  after  these  ancient  relics  had  begun  to  excite  public  attei^ 
tion,  the  author  received  the  following  poe'tic  contribution  which  be 
inserted  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  of  which  he  was  the  editor. 
Upon  a  review  of  it,  he  regards  it  as  not  unworthy  to  be  preserved 
with  the  other  reminiscences,  m  a  more  dur^le  form.  From  a 
note  made  at  the  time,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  anonymous  :— 

THB  ARODHENT. 

The  ■alhor'B  tmiginilion,  kindled  bj  i  dncriplioo  of  tbe  moaldoriDg'  nlle*,  the  vri- 
dencei  of  Kiuigfiiiauy  oonflict  of  aims,  aided  bythe  Ihau  ncently  pabliabad  tradi* 
tioDi  of  DiTiD  Cunci,  (appoMH  the  ipiril  of  an  Erie  Cbleftain,  (nrhoM  Bkelelon 
la  one  of  the  congiegeted  mui)  to  riae  and  addieM  Ibe  gwang  aod  enqoiringf  anlj- 
qnftrian: — He  reminda  him  of  tbeli  common  origin  and  oominon  deatinf,  notwflh' 
t**"-*!";  the  l^ae  of  intervening  agea ;  that  hi*  anoaaton  are  Ihe  race*  which 
■himber  in  Ibe  veilin  of  the  ConcBHOi,  the  Alpa,  and  plain*  of  BritaiD  ;  the  relator 
Mmming  Out  thii  we*  the  foreM  home  of  hi*  hthei*.  Be  aketche*  the  laat  battln, 
fctal  to  hi*  naUon  and  himaetf ;  ftom  the  ahooli  of  the  victoia  eohidng  amid  bia 
■atiTe  Bcenery,  he  adreit*  to  th*  diaembodied  repaae  of  hi*  falhen ; —  and  cotkchidea 
with  (he  pleadng  antkipatton  of  again  meeting  the  diatmher  of  hi*  ilaep  of  age*; 
In  "h^ipJer  region*  nndeSned."  when  lie  too  diaU  have  finiahed  the  pilgrimage 
of  mortnilty. 

•Wonal  of  nOwi  *|e  and  ellma.  Wbcn  tte  Ntiail  plain  atmpt  demnJa, 

Fllfiiiii  not  iMviBi  itaetf d  Ita  boona,  To  wbae  Oanrio'i  billow*  tan. 

Know  dBU  (hat  Uadnd  axil  wllb  ^bb,  Wtaoice  (be  delLgbted  Tlew  eimdi 

Onee  leuDted  Ital*  moulif  riiw  fbna.  Fai  o'er  tbe  Uue  aoii  bouoillei*  wa«*t 

Hm  once  Out  irinn  Mood  Avrif  floir'd.  Time  brlftitlr  Mti'd  ray  eounur**  ■)■*•> 

Vj  ihe  taeBn**  acUm  Imiiolie  pnai^d,  WUke  oA  nceeedhif  fa  loU'd, 

And  all  the  wied  paaiou  (loiir'd.  And  there  the  ubBi  of  ar  line 

nuiBiililalalliTthrobbiDf  kfcaM.  Ue  mlnfled  wllb  tbe  Rnet  uald. 

Tbon^  o'er  Ibli  enuDUIni  daK  of  nine, 

Full  BBBT  a  ■mmHi'i  ens  bu  lOS'd  I 
Taequl  dentlnr  li  AlDe, 

Tbontli  Iklre  eaM  of  kindred  maald. 


Oi  wben  Ibe  AlptM  ilaclcn  plla, 
Btfi  Ufa  ibr  Oocbie  ftlheiV  inTH, 


'  Deep  In  Columbli'*  wildi.  aftr  Tbe  rapOBn  o'er  Ibe  lake  ihat  lour, 

Upon  take  Brfe*!  IjieM  ibcnm.  Row  bil^  tbe  RtUni  aa  diii>laT*d, 

Where.  tOnua'riBg'neaitaUMn'nliV  Mil,  Wben  mid  Uioae  Kene*  in  eblldbood'*  boor, 

Mlaiara'*  awtU  (onenl  naia.  Tba  tnrlnad  of  Ibe  vUla^  Mny'iL 
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TtiBB  mV  tba  taokcB  ale  TB 
Wbn  wa  riiill  raaet  to  pan  DC 

Onr  oonal  pll(rliiia|D  rerfnr 
Aodldlorjojiudn 

At  the  bead  of  a  deep  gorge,  a  mile  west  of  Lockport,  (umilar  to 
the  one  that  fonns  the  natural  canal  basin,  from  which  the  combioed 
Locks  ascend,)  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  a  circular 
rmised  woi^  or  ring-fort,  could  be  distinctly  traced.  Leading  from 
the  enclosed  area,  there  had  been  a  covered  way  to  a  spring  of  pore 
cold  water  that  issues  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  some  50  or  60  feet 

If OTT.— Tbe  (bllewiar  f—g*  wmi*  in  "  Outck*!  HMorf  of  the  Bfi  Natloiw," 
Aa  ailnordinarT  prodnclioB  of  t  naUTe  Tmtemttt,  ihU  it  will  ba  me—uj  to  notioa 
!■  BBadwr  part  of  lbs  work. 

AboU  Ihia  time  the  King  of  Hw  fin  N ■Hob*  twd  ordsreil  ths  Orrat  War  ehiet 
Bhuifllillllii.  (a  Hohawk,)  to  marcli  diracllr  widi  u  annj  of  Gre  Ihoiuaiid  wanion  to 
•U  A*  Gomrnor  of  CaoaiMldfaa  aftBinot  the  Eriana,  (o  attack  the  Fort  Kajqnatkaj 
•■d  aiUaTM  to  axtisgniah  tin  covnoil  fin  al  the  ouoinf,  which  wia  becoiniiig  danga- 
iQ«a  to  llio  >m2fabaria{  nifon ;  bnt  nnfoHanaUlj  dnrfug  the  ilsn,  a  shower  of  arrow* 
'  WM  lljiv  from  the  fMt,  tho  great  wtr  chief  Shorihawne  waa  ktllMl,  and  bia  body  waa 
eomijad  baelt  to  the  wo«da  and  waa  buried  In  s  aolaaia  manneT ;  but  howerer,  A* 
dag*  cootinDed  tar  aevetBl  daya ;  the  Eiiono  mad  for  peace ;  the  anuy  Immeiliataljr 
e«M*d  bom  hoatilitiea,  a«d  left  the  Eriana  in  entire  poaaeoalon  irf  tbe  eonntiy. 
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down  the  declivity.  Such  covered  paths,  or  rather  the  remains  of 
them,  lead  firom  many  of  theae  ancient  fortificatioDB.  Mr.  Scho(^ 
craft  concludes  that  they  were  intended  for  the  emergency  of  a 
prolonged  siege.  They  would  seem  now,  to  have  been  but  a  poor 
defeoce  for  the  water  caniera,  agunst  the  weapons  of  modem  war- 
I  fare;  yet  probably  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  arrows,  and  a  foe 
that  had  no  Happen  or  mtners  in  their  ranks. 

There  is  an  ancient  battle  field  upon  the  Buffalo  creek,  six  miles 
from  Buffalo,  near  the  Mission  station.  There  are  appearances  of 
an  enclosed  area,  a  mound  where  human  bones  have  been  excavated, 
remains  of  pottery  ware,  &c.  The  Senccas  have  a  tradition  that 
here  was  a  last  decisive  battle  between  their  people  and  their  invet- 
erate enemies  die  Kah-Kwahs;  though  there  would  aeem  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  fortification  should  not  be  classed  among  those  that  i 
existed  long  before  the  Senecas  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  this 
region. 

A  mile  north  of  Aurora  village,  in  Erie  county,  there  are  several 
small  lakes  or  ponds,  around  and  between  which,  there  are  knobs  or 
elevations,  thickly  covered  with  a  tall  growth  of  pine;  upon  them,  are 
several  mounds,  where  many  human  bones  have  been  excavated. 
In  fact,  Aurora  and  its  vicinity,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  resort 
not  only  for  the  ancient  people  whose  works  and  remains  we  fire 
Dodcing,  but  for  the  other  races  that  succeeded  them.  Relics  abound 
there  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  locality  in 
Western  New  York.  An  area  of  from  three  to  four  miles  in  extent, 
embracing  the  village,  the  ponds,'  the  fine  springs  of  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs  to  the  north,  and  the  level  plain  to  the  south,  would 
Beem  to  have  been  thickly  pc^lated.  There  are  in  the  village  and 
vicinity  few  gardens  and  fields  where  ancient  and  Indian  relics  are 
not  found  at  each  successive  ploughing.  Few  cellars  are  excavated 
without  discovering  them.  In  digging  a  cellar  a  few  years  since 
upon  the  farm  of  Chaa.  P.  Fierson,  a  skeleton  was  exhumed,  the 
thigh  bones  of  which  would  indicate  great  height;  exceeding  by 
several  Inches,  that  of  the  tallest  of  our  own  race.  In  dicing 
another  cellar,  a  large  number  of  skeletons,  or  detached  bones,  were 
thrown  out  Upon  the  farm  of  M.  B.  Crooks,  two  miles  from  the 
village,  where  a  tree  had  been  turned  up,  several  hundred  pounds 
of  axes  were  found;  a  blacksmith  who  was  working  up  some  axes  , 
that  were  found  in  Aurora,  tokl  the  author  that  moat  of  them  wens 
without  any  steel,  but  that  the  iron  was  of  a  superior  quality.    He 
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had  one  that  was  erUirefy  of  iteel,  out  of  which  be  was  manufacturing 
nme  edge  tools. 

Near  the  village,  principally  upon  the  farm  of  the  late  Horao 
S.  TuBNER,  was  an  extensive  Beaver  Dam.  It  'a  but  a  few  yean 
■ace  an  aged  Seneca  strolled  away  irom  the  road,  visited  the 
poods,  the  springs,  and  coming  to  a  field  once  overflowed  by  the 
dam,  but  dien  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  said  these  were  the  haunti 
of  his  youth  —  upon  the  hills  he  had  chased  the  deer,  at  the  springs 
he  had  slaked  his  thirst,  and  in  the  field  he  had  trapped  the  beaver. 
The  ancient  works  at  Fort  Hill,  he  Roy,  are  especially  worthy 
of  observation  in  connection  with  this  interoBting  branch  of  history, 
or  rather  enquiry.  The  author  is  principally  indebted  for  an 
account  of  them  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  "  Notes  on  the  Iroquois," 
for  which  it  was  communicated  by  F.  Follett,  of  Batavia.  They 
are  three  miles  north  of  Le  Roy,  on  an  elevated  point  of  land, 
formed  by  ihe  junction  of  a  small  stream  called  Fordham's  Brook, 
with  Allen's  Creek.  The  better  view  of  Fort  Hill,  is  had  to  the 
north  of  it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  road  leadiag  from 
Bergen  to  Le  Roy.  From  this  point  of  observation  it  needs  little 
aid  of  the  imaj^ation  to  conceive  that  it  was  erected  as  a  fortifi- 
cauon  by  a  large  and  powerful  army,  looking  for  a  permanent  and 
inaccessible  bulwark  of  defence.  From  the  center  of  the  hill,  in  a 
northwesterly  course,  the  country  lies  quite  flat ;  more  immediately 
north,  and  inclining  to  the  east,  the  land  is  also  level  for  one  hun- 
dred rods,  where  it  rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  hill,  and  continues 
for  several  miles  quite  elevated  In  approaching  the  hill  from  the 
north  it  stands  very  prominently  before  you,  rising  rather  abruptly 
but  not  perpendicularly,  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  ex> 
lending  about  forty  rods  on  a  line  east  and  west,  the  comers  being 
round  or  truncated,  and  continuing  to  the  south  on  the  west  side  for 
some  fiAy  or  sixty  rods,  and  on  the  east  side  for  about  half  a  mile, 
maintaining  about  the  same  elevation  on  the  aides  as  in  front;  beyond 
which  dietance  the  line  of  the  hill  is  that  of  the  land  artHind.  There 
are  undoubted  evidences  of  its  having  been  resorted  to  as  a  fortifi* 
cation,  and  of  its  having  constituted  a  valuable  point  of  defence  to 
a  rude  and  half  civilized  people.  Forty  years  ago  an  entrenchment 
ten  feet  deep,  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  extended  from 
the  west  to  the  east  end,  along  the  north  or  front  part,  and  contin- 
ued op  each  side  about  twenty  rods,  where  it  crossed  over,  and 
jmning,  made  the  circuit  of  entrenchment  complete.    At  this  day  a 
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portion  of  the  entrenchment  is  eanly  perceived,  for  fii^en  rods 
along  the  extreme  western  half  of  the  north  or  front  part,  the  cul* 
tiTation  of  the  soit  and  other  causes  having  nearly  obliterated  all 
other  portions.  It  would  seem  that  this  fortification  was  arranged 
more  for  protection  against  invasion  from  the  north,  this  directioD 
being  evidently  its  most  commanding  position.  Near  the  northwest 
comer,  piles  of  rounded  stones,  have,  at  different  times,  been  cot 
tected  of  hard  consistence,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
weapons  of  defence  by  the  besieged  against  the  besiegers.  Such 
skeletons  as  have  been  found  in  and  about  this  locality,  indicate  a  race 
of  men  averaging  one  third  larger  than  the  present  race;  so  adjudged 
by  anatomists.  From  the  fortification,  a  trench  leads  to  a  spring 
c^  water.  Arrow  heads,  pipes,  beads,  gouges,  pestles,  stone  hatch- 
ets, have  been  found  upon  the  ground,  and  excavated,  in  and  about 
these  fortifications.  The  pipes  were  of  both  stone  and  earthen 
ware  ;  there  was  one  of  baked  clay,  the  bowl  of  which  was  in  the 
form  of  a  man's  head  and  face,  ihe  nose,  eyes,  and  other  features 
being  depicted  in  a  style  resembling  some  of  the  figures  in  Mr. 
Stsvbn's  plate  of  the  ruins  of  Central  America.  Forest  trees  were 
standing  in  the  trench  and  on  its  sides,  in  size  and  age  not  differing 
iVom  those  in  the  neighboring  foresta ;  and  upon  the  ground,  the 
heart-woods  of  black-cherry  trees  of  large  size,  the  remains  undoubt- 
edly of  a  growth  of  timber  that  preceded  the  present  growth. 
They  were  in  such  a  state  of  soundness  as  to  be  used  for  timber  by 
the  first  settlers.  This  last  circumstance  would  establish  greater 
antiquity  for  these  works,  than  has  been  generally  claimed  from 
other  evidences.  The  black-cherry  of  this  re^on,  attains  usually 
the  age  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  three  hundred  years  ; 
the  beech  and  maple  groves  of  Westeni  New  York,  bear  evidences 
of  having  existed  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  yean. 
These  aggregates  would  shew  that  these  works  were  over  five  hun- 
dred years  old.  But  this,  like  other  timber  growth  testimony  that 
has  been  adduced — ^t  seems  to  have  been  relied  upon  somewhat 
by  Mr.  Clinton  and  others — is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  We 
can  only  detemune  by  this  species  of  .evidence  that  timber  has  beea 
growing  upon  these  mounds  and  fortifications  at  leastacertaln  length 
of  time ; —  have  no  warrant  for  saying  how  much  longer.  Take  for 
instance  the  case  under  immediate  consideration  : —  How  is  it  to  be 
determined  that  there  were  not  more  than  the  two  growths,  of 
cherry,  and  beech  and  maple  ;  that  other  growths  did  not  precede 
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Br  intervene.  Tbeie  relics  are  fonnd  in  oar  denee  and  heavieit 
timbered  -wood  lands,  below  a  deep  vegetable  monld  interspersed 
%idi  evidences  of  a  long  Buccessioa  of  timber  growths  and  decays. 
We  can  in  tm&,  form  bat  a  vagne  cfmceptioo  of  the  length  of  time 
ance  these  works  were  constructed, — ^while  we  are  authorized  in 
laying  they  are  of  great  antiquity,  we  are  not  authorized  in  lim- 
iting the  period. 

The  following  ore  among  some  reflections  of  Professor  Dxwbt 
of  Rochester,  who  has  renewed  Fort  Hill  at  Le  Roy,  and  fur- 
niahed  Mr.  Schoolcraft  with  his  observations.  They  may  aid 
the  reader,  who  is  an  antiquarian,  in  his  ^peculations: — 

"  The  forest  has  been  removed.  Not  a  tree  rentains  on  the  quad- 
ran^e,  and  ooly  a  few  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  on  the  west  By 
CnltiTating  the  land,  the  trench  is  nearly  filled  in  scHne  places,  though 
the  line  of  it  is  clearly  seen.  On  the  north  side  the  trench  is  coi^ 
aderable,  and  where  the  bridge  crosses  it,  is  three  or  four  feet  deep 
At  tiie  SKiea  of  the  road.  It  will  take  only  a  few  years  more  to 
oUilerate  it  entirely,  as  not  even  a  stump  remains  to  mark  out  its  line. 

From  this  view  it  may  be  seen,  or  inferred, 

1.  That  a  real  trench  bounded  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 
(^  the  south  side  there  was  not  found  any  trace  of  trench,  polisadoes, 
Uocks,  ice 

3.  It  was  formed  long  before  the  whites  came  into  the  country. 
^te  la^;e  trees  <hi  the  ground  and  in  tlie  trench,  carry  us  back  to 
an  eaiiy  era. 

5.  The  workers  must  have  had  some  convenient  tools  for  exca- 
Vation. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  udes  may  have  had  some  reference  to 
the  foar  cardinal  p«ints,  thou^  the  situation  of  the  ravines  naturally 
■aaiked  out  the  bnes. 

6.  It  cannot  have  been  designed  merely  to  catch  wild  nnifrm^ 
to  be  driven  into  it  fran  the  south.  The  oblique  line  down  to  the 
q>ring  is  opposed  to  this  suppomtioo,  as  well  as  the  insufficiency  of 
•nch  a  trench  to  confine  the  animals  of  the  forest 

6.  The  same  reasons  render  it  improbable  that  the  quadrangle 
Iras  designed  to  confine  and  protect  domestic  animals. 

7.  It  vraa  probably  a  sort  of  fortified  place.  There  might  have 
been  a  defence  on  the  south  side  by  a  stockado)  or  some  similar 
means  which  might  have  entirely  disappeared. 

By  what  peome  was  this  work  donei 

^nie  articles  round  in  the  burying  ground  here,  oSer  no  certain 
teidy.  The  axes,  chisels,  &c.  found  on  tne  Indian  grounds  in  thia 
part  of  tiie  state,  were  evidently  made  of  the  green  stone  or  trap 
of  Mew  England,  like  those  found  on  the  Connecticut  river  in  Maa- 
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w^nwtts.    The  fspe  of  limeatone  might  be  from  that  part  df  tke 
country.     The  pipes  seem  to  belong  to  difierent  eraa. 

1.  The  limeetone  pipe  indicates  the  work  of  the  savage  or 
aborigines, 

2.  The  third  indicates  the  age  of  French  influence  over  the 
Indians.  An  intelligent  French  gentleman  says  such  clay  pipes  are 
frequent  among  the  town  population  in  parts  of  France. 

8.  The  second,  and  most  curious,  seems  to  indicale  an  earlier 
age  and  people. 

The  beads  found  at  Fort  Hill  are  long  and  coarse,  made  of  bakc^ 
day,  and  may  have  had  the  same  origin  as  the  third  pipe. 

Fort  Hill  cannot  have  been  formed  by  the  French  as  one  of  their 
posts  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  English  coltmy  of  New-Yori( ; 
if  the  French  had  made  Fort  Hill  a  post  aa  early  as  1660  or  185 
yean  ago,  and  then  deserted  it,  the  trees  could  not  have  grown  to 
the  size  of  the  foreet  generally  in  1810,  or  in  150  years  afterwards. 
The  white  settlements  had  extended  only  twelve  mileswest  of  Avon 
in  17S8.  and  some  years  after,  (1800,)  Fort  Hill  was  covered  with  a 
dense  ioresL  A  uiestnut  tree,  cut  down  in  1842,  at  Rochester, 
showed  354  concentric  circles  of  wood,  and  must  have  been  more 
than  200  years  old  in  IROO.  So  opposed  is  the  notion  that  this  was 
a  deserted  French  poet. 

Must  we  not  refer  Fort  Hill  to  that  race  which  peopled  this 
oounti^  before  the  Indians  who  raised  so  many  monuments  greatlT 
excee<ung  the  power  of  the  Indians,  and  who  lived  at  a  remote  era.'' 

Upon  the  upper  end  of  Tonawanda  Island,  in  the  Niagara  River, 
near  the  dwelling  house  of  the  late  StsfueN  White,  in  full  view  of 
the  village  of  Tonawanda,  and  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Rail 
Road,  is  an  ancient  mound,  the  elevation  of  which  within  the  recol* 
lection  of  the  early  settlers,  was  at  least  ten  feet  It  is  now  from 
nx  to  eight  feet, — circular — twenty-five  feet  diameter  at  the  baaa 
In  the  centre,  a  deep  excavation  has  been  made,  at  different  periods, 
in  search  of  relics.  A  lai^  number  of  human  bones  have  been 
taken  from  it, — arrows,  beads,  hatchets,  &c  The  mound  occupies 
a  prominent  positicm  in  the  pleasure  grounds  laid  out  by  Mr.  White. 
How  distinctly  are  difierent  ages  marked  upcm  this  spot!  Here  are 
the  mouldering  remains  of  a  primitive  race — a  race  whose  highest 
Bchievmenta  in  the  arts,  was  the  fashioning  from  flint  the  rude  wea- 
pons of  war  and  the  chase,  the  pipe  and  hatchet  of  atone;  and  here 
viptai   the  other  hand,  is   a  mansion  presenting  good    specimens 

noTK—Thetltlear  this  ohapiBr  maid  oooflne  tba*e  noticei  to  Hdhnd  Fanilni& 
Tha  anthnr  hai  gone  »  ihort  oMmbob  boyaad  hii  brandi,  la  inclade  a  w«Il  dsfinad 
1 .  -ijj^  inctont  w»Am, 
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of  modenk  architecture.  Coamierce  has  biou^t  the  matariak  Ita 
'tis  chimney  pieces  from  the  quarries  of  Italy,  and  ^11  asd  geniua 
have  chiseled  and  given  to  them  a  mirror-like  pdish.  Here  in 
the  midst  of  relics  of  another  age,  and  of  octM^iantB  of  whom  wd 
inow  nothing  beyond  these  evidences  of  their  existence,  are 
cboice  fnnU,  onamental  shmbbeiy,  and  graveled  walks. 

Directly  opposite  this  mound  upon  the  pcHot  formed  by  the  jiutc- 
tioD  of  TcMiawanda  creek  with  the  Niagara  River  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  ancient  armory,  and  upon  no  small  scale.  There 
is  mteimingled  with  at  least  an  acre  of  earth,  chips  of  flint,  refuM 
faeces,  and  imperfect  arrows  that  were  broken  in  process  of  mani^ 
frcture.  In  the  early  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  plough  would 
occasicHially  strike  spots  where  these  chips  and  pieces  of  orrowi 
[sedominated  over  the  natural  soiL 

On  the  north  ude  of  the  little  Bufialo  Creek,  in  the  town  c^ 
Ijancaoter,  Erie  County,  there  is  an  aodent  woik  upon  a  hbaS,  aboot 
tiiirty  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  stream.  A  circular  embankment 
encloees  an  acre.  Thirty  years  ago  Uiis  embankment  was  nearly 
breast  high  to  a  man  of  onUnary  height  There  were  five  gate-ways 
distiiictly  mailed.  A  pine  tree  of  the  largest  class  in  our  forest, 
grew  directly  in  one  of  the  gale-ways.  It  was  adjudged,  (at  the 
period  named,)  by  practica]  iambermen,  to  be  five  hundred  ysamm 
OLD.  Nearly  oj^Kwte,  a  small  stream  puts  into  the  Little  Bodalo. 
Upon  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  a  mound 
extends  across  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  to  enclose  or  fortify  the 
pmnL  In  modem  mihtary  practice,  strong  fortifications  are  invested 
sometimes  by  setting  an  army  down  before  them  and  throwing  up 
breast-works.  May  not  this  smaller  work  bear  a  similar  relation  to 
the  larger  oneT 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Shelby  Centre,  Orleana 
eoonty,  is  an  audent  work.  A  broad  ditch  endoses  in  a  form 
nearly  circular,  about  three  acres  of  land.  The  ditch  is  at  this  day, 
well  defined  several  feet  deep.  Adjoining  the  spot  on  the  south, 
is  a  swamp  about  one  mile  in  width  by  two  in  length.  This  swamp 
was  once,  doubtless,  if  not  a  lake,  an  impassable  morass.  From  the 
interior  of  the  enclosure  made  by  the  ditch,  there  is  what  appears 
to  have  been,  a  passage  way  on  the  side  next  to  the  swamp.  No 
otherbreach  occurs  in  ibe  entire  circuit  of  the  embankment  There 
are  accumulated  within  and  near  this  fort  Urge  piles  of  small  stones 
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of  a  size  convenient  to  be  throwD  by  the  hand,  or  with  a  sling.*  Ar- 
row heads  of  flint  are  found  in  and  near  the  enclosure,  in  great 
rimodance,  stone  axes,  &c.  Trees  of  four  hundred  years  groi^ 
•tand  upon  the  embankioent,  and  underneath  them  have  been  found, 
earthen  ware,  pieces  of  plates  or  dishes,  wrought  with  skill,  pr^ 
tentiog  ornaments  in  relief,  of  Tarious  patterns.  Some  skeletons 
afanost  entire  have  been  exhumed ;  many  of  giant  size,  not  less  than 
•even  to  eight  feet  in  lengtL  The  skulls  are  large  and  well  devel- 
oped in  the  anterior  lobe,  broad  between  the  ears,  and  flattened  in 
the  coronal  re^on.  Half  a  mile  west  of  the  fort  is  a  sand  hill. 
Here  a  lai^  number  of  human  skebtoos  have  been  exhimied,  in  a 
perfect  state.  Great  numbers  appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
same  grave.  Many  of  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  broken  in  with 
clubs  or  stones.  "  This,"  says  S.  M.  BtntRocoHS,  Esq,  of  Medina, 
( to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  descriptioD,)  "was  doubt- 
less the  spot  where  a  great  battle  had  been  fought.  Were  not  theaa 
people  a  branch  of  the  Aztecs  t  The  earthen  ware  found  here 
seems  to  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  known  to  that  once 
powerful  nation." 

The  Rbv.  Samuel  KiBKLANot  vinted  and  described  several  of 
these  remains  west  of  the  Genesee  River,  in  the  year  1788.  At 
that  early  period,  before  they  had  been  disturbed  by  the  antiqua- 
rian, the  plough  or  the  harrow,  they  must  have  been  much  more  per- 
fect, and  better  defined  than  now.  Mr.  KiRELAND  says  in  his  journal, 
that  after  leaving  "  Kanawageas,"  |  he  travelled  twenty-six  milee 
and  encamped  for  the  night  at  a  place  colled  "  Joaki,"  ||  cm  the 


WoAi,  by  tnoai 

t  Hr.  K.  WM  the  pioneer  PralMunt  Hivionwy  unong  tha  Iroqnoia.  The  lUr.  Dr. 
Wliaelack,  of  L«Inuiod,  Cdiu.,  who  wu  lil>  evly  tator.  In  one  of  hii  lalMn  Ig  tlw 
CauteH  of  UaDttagdan,  in  1T6S,  aay*  :  — "  A  yoaag  Engliduma,  whom  I  Mut  1^ 
ftS  lo  winter  with  tll«  nnmeriHU  kod  nrage  ltib«a  of  the  BgaocH,  in  order  to  learn  their 
teftnge,  and  fit  him  fer  ■  minion  unonr  them ;  where  no  miadMUy  hne  Mlharto 
darad  In  vaunt*.  TUeboldndronbiraofhii,  which  nndernUlbadicinielanoM  of  It 
biha  moat  exInardiBBiyof  tbokindl  hnye  ever  known,  bei  bean  attendedwidinbaii- 
duu  evidence  of  a  dime  UeMinf ."  Connected  •■  wm  the  rabpct  «t  thia  eulogy  with 
•dier  hnnehea  of  oar  kwal  UMm;,  be  wiU  be  freqaenlly  leftfred  to  In  the  eowM  of  thto 
wwk. 

tAwo, 

I  fi«taTia,ar<Iie  "Oreat  Bend  of  theTonnevantti,"  ae  <l  wu  ni&nnlf  eaDedbT  tba 
•ally  trarellBia  on  the  trail  from  Tioga  Point  to  Fort  Nlagm  and  Canada.  O*  8s* 
Mcoanl  of  India*  Ttaila.  Batavia  waa  faToied  with  MretBl  Indian  namaa.  In  Sen- 
wa,  the  cmo  DMd  b]r  Mr  E.  would  be  JUeoM. 
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mer  "  TotiawaDda.**  Six  miles  from  the  place  of  encampment,  be 
rode  to  the  "  open  fielde."*  Here  he  "  valked  out  ahoQt  half  a 
■uIg  with  one  of  the  Seneca  chieia  to  view  "  the  remaina  iriiiob  he 
dun  deecribea :  — 

"  "Hub  place  ia  called  by  the  Senecas  Tegatainasghque,  which 
inpofis  a  double  fortified  town,  or  a  town  with  a  fort  at  eiu^  end. 
Here  are  the  veatigefl  of  two  forts;  the  one  contains  about  four 
aaet  of  ground;  the  other,  distant  from  this  about  two  miles,  and 
litnated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ancient  town,  encloses  twice 
that  quanttty.  The  ditch  around  the  former  (which  I  particalarly 
exammed)  is  about  five  or  six  feet  deep.  A  small  stream  of  living 
water,  with  a  hicfa  bank,  drcwnscribed  nearly  one  third  of  the  en- 
closed ground.  There  were  traces  of  six  gates,  or  avenues,  around 
the  ditch,  and  a  dug-way  near  the  works  to  the  water.  The 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  wm  in  some  places  nearly 
u  hi^  as  that  on  which  they  built  the  fort,  which  mkht  make  it 
neasessary  for  tha  covered  way  to  the  water.  A  consi(ferabIe  num- 
ber of  iargB,  thrihy  oaks  have  ^wn  up  within  the  enclosed  grounds, 
both  in  and  upon  the  ditch;  some  of  them  at  least,  appeared  to  be  two 
handred  years  old  or  more.  The  ground  is  of  a  hard  gravelly  kind, 
mtermixed  ^th  loam,  and  more  plentifully  at  the  brow  of  tne  hilL 
In  some  places,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  t  could  run  my  cane  a  foot 
or  more  mto  the  ground;  so  that  probably  the  ditch  was  much  deeper 
in  its  original  state  than  it  appears  to  be  now.  Near  tiie  northern 
fortifieatHm,  which  u  situated  on  high  ground,  are  the  remains  of  a 
fiineral  pile.  The  earth  is  raised  about  six  feet  above  the  common 
surface,  and  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  From  the 
best  information  I  can  get  of  the  Indian  Historians,  these  Forts  were 
made  previous  to  the  Senecas  being  admitted  into  the  confederacy  of 
tbe  Mohawks,  Onondt^as,  Oneidas  and  Cayugas,  and  when  the 
former  were  at  war  with  the  Mississaugas  and  other  Indians  around 
the  great  lakes.  This  must  have  been  near  three  hundred  years 
wo,  if  not  mi»e,  by  many  concurring  accounts  which  I  have 
oUaioed  from  different  Inmans  of  several  difierent  tribes.  Indian 
tradition  says  also  tiiat  these  works  were  raised,  and  a  famous  battle 
foi^t  here,  in  the  pure  Indian  style  and  with  Indian  weapons,  long 
before  their  knowledge  and  use  of  fire  arms  or  any  knowledge 
ef  the  Europeans.  Theee  nations  at  that  time  vsed,  in  fighting, 
bowi  and  arrows.  Hie  spear  or  javelin,  pointed  with  bone,  aM  the 

*  tilt  opaaiDn,  m  duy  m  tonned,  in  dM  towna  of  Elba  aid  *'*''*™*  ;   lyiDC  a> 
Mm  ddo  of  |£b  B*ta*ia  and  Lockport  nnd.  bat  i^efi;,  botwMD  tbU  nmd  uddM 
Tha  uitiqiurtMi  who  goai 
bIt  to  dhrids  bia  attantion  I 
Mba  Eoaatralion.    Aboal 

;   mm)  die  aBetonl  "  span  Bekfa  "  now  pnaant  ■  bnmi 
"    ;*tli«tgl*«  BTidenoa  of  tba  « 


. __>  UitiqiurtMi  who  gnaa  io  learch  erf  Ibo  aadBBl  T^ati 

■VHm,  «iB    be  llkelT  to  dhridB  bia  Bttantion  behrean  old  and  new  thion.    II  wi 
.—  '  I  Indian  E— trallen.    Aboat  twentr-fire  feaia  ifaMia,  It  wa 
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war  club  or  death  malL  When  the  former  were  expended,  ^kj 
came  into  close  engagement  in  ueing  the  latter.  Their  varriori 
dresB  or  coat  of  auLilfor  this  method  of  fighting,  was  a  short  jacket 
made  of  willow  sticks,  or  moon  wood,  and  laced  tight  around  the 
body;  the  head  covered  with  a  cap  of  the  same  kind,  but  commooly 
worn  double  for  the  better  security  of  that  part  against  a  stroke  frond 
the  war  club.  In  the  great  battle  fought  at  this  place,  between  the 
Senecas  and  Western  mdiane,  some  affirm  their  ancestors  have  told 
them  there  we're  eight  hundred  of  their  enemies  slain;  others  include 
the  killed  <hi  both  sides  to  make  that  number.  All  their  historians 
agree  in  this,  that  the  battle  was  fought  here,  where  the  heaps  of 
£in  are  buried,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans;  some  say 
three,  some  say  four,  others  five  ages  ago;  they  reckon  ao  age  one 
hundred  winters  or  colds.  I  woula  further  remark  upon  this  subject 
that  there  are  vestiges  of  ancient  fortified  towns  in  various  parte, 
throughout  the  extensive  territory  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  find  also 
by  constant  enquiry,  that  a  tradition  prevails  among  the  Indians  io 
general,  that  all  ludiAus  came  from  the  west.  I  have  wished  for  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  this  iuquiry  with  the  more  remote  tribes  of 
Indians,  to  satisty  myself,  at  least,  if  it  be  their  universal  opinitm. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  are  a  series  of  old  fortincations, 
from  Cattaraugus  Creek  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  Some  are  from  two  to  four  miles  apart,  others  half  a  mile 
Mily.  Some  contain  five  acres.  The  walls  or  breast-works  are  of 
earth,  and  are  generally  on  grounds  where  there  are  appearancea 
of  creeks  having  flowed  into  the  lake,  or  where  there  was  a  bay. 
Further  south  there  is  said  to  be  another  chain  parallel  with  the 
first,  about  equi-distant  from  the  lake. 

"  These  remains  of  art,  may  be  viewed  as  connecting  links  of  a 
great  chain,  which  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  our  state,  and 
becomes  more  magnificent  and  curious  as  we  recede  from  the 
northern  lakes,  pass  through  Ohio  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, thence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  through  Texas  into  New 
Mexico  and  South  Amenca.  In  this  vast  range  of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles,  these  monuments  of  ancient  skill  gradually  beccHoe 
more  remarkable  for  their  nimiber,  magnitude  and  interesting 
variety,  until  we  are  lost  in  admiration  and  astonishment,  to  find, 
as  Bfux>n  Humboldt  informs  us,  in  a  v>orld  toAtcA  v>e  call  neu>, 
ancient  idBtitutions,  religious  ideas,  and  forms  of  edifices,  similar 
to  those  of  Asia,  which  there  seem  to  go  back  to  the  dawn  of 
eiTilizatioo." 

"Over  the  great  secondary  region  of  the  Ohio,  are  the  ruins  of 
what  once  were  forts,  cemeteries,  temples,  altan,  camps,  towns, 

Non.— Tb«  tadllim  giran  to  Mr.  KiAUnd  at  wa  mHj  b  period.  Be  added  t*  bta 
aeeotmt  «flhe  iddFon*.  to  be  takeo  in  ooDDectian  wibedreree  Iheoiiee  and  «<  ~  ~*~  ' 


nea  the  mns  potot.    Ai  hat   Man  bmn  abMrrad,  toauy  of  Ike  Seaacaa  irto  bm 
Nwe  been  coDaalled,  doDotpntond  to  any  latla&ctory  knowledge  opoa  Iba  Mdjactb 
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Tillages,  race^Tounds  and  other  places  of  amusement,  habitations 
of  cueftaiofl,  videttes,  vatch-towers  and  monuments." 

"It  is,"  Bays  Mr.  Atwater,*  "nothing  but  one  vast  cemetery  of 
tlie  beings  oi  past  a^es.  Man  and  his  vorks,  the  mammoth,  tr(^i- 
cal  ■nimnbij  the  caflsia  tree  and  other  tropical  plants,  are  here  repo 
nng  together  in  the  same  formation.  By  what  catastrophe  ^ey 
were  overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  same  strata  it  would  be 
imposHible  to  say,  unless  it  was  that  of  the  general  deluge." 

"In  the  vallev  of  the  Mississippi,  the  monuments  of  buried  nations 
are  unaurpassea  in  magnitude  and  melancholy  grandeur  by  any  in 
North  America.  Here  ciUes  have  been  traced  similar  to  those  of 
Ancieat  Mexico,  once  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  thoiuands  of  tumuli,  some  an  hundred  feet  high, 
Dtherv  many  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  the  places  of  their 
worship,  their  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  of  their  defence.  Similar 
monnds  are  scattered  throughout  the  continent,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  into  the  interior  of  our  State  as  far  as  Black  River  and 
from  the  Lakes  to  South  America."  f 

So  much  for  all  we  can  see  or  know -of  our  ancient  predecessors. 
HRie  whole  subject  is  but  Incidental  to  the  main  purposes  of  local 
bwtory.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  it  farther  will  be  assisted 
hi  his  enquiries  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the 
IroqutHs.  But  the  mystery  of  this  pre-occupancy  is  far  from  being 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  an- interesting,  fruitful  source  of  the- 
oiies,  enquiry  and  speculation. 

'AhralBi^AiitiiinitiM  of  tbs  WmL 
tTUM  nd  Hoohoii'*  Hktoi;  of  N«w  T«k. 
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THB  IB04U0I8,    OR  FITS  NATIOK8.* 


Emei^ing  from  a  region  of  doubt  sad  conjecture,  ve  arrive  at 
another  branch  of  local  history,  replete  with  interest  —  less  obscure, 
—  though  upon  itB  UireshoM  we  feel  the  want  of  reliable  data,  the 
lights  that  guide  us  in  tracing  the  history  of  those  who  hare  writ> 
ten  records. 

The  Seneca  Indians  were  our  immediate  predecessors  —  the 
pre-occupants  from  whom  the  title  of  the  Holland  Purchsae  wai 
derived.  They  were  the  FifUi  Nation  of  a  Conpsdbract,  termed 
by  themselves  Mingoes,  as  inferred  by  Mr.  Clinton,  Ho-de^io-sati- 
nee,t  as  inferred  by  other  writers ;  the  Confederates,  by  the  £d^ 
lish ;  the  Maqnaws,  by  the  Dutch ;  the  Masaowamacs,  by  the 
Southern  Indians ;  the  IROQUOIS,  by  the  French ;  by  which  last 
name  they  are  now  usually  dengnated,  in  speaking  or  writing  of 
the  distinct  branches  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  United  States. 

The  original  Confederates  were  the  Mohawks,  having  their  prii>* 
dpal  abode  upon  that  river  ;  the  Oneidas,  upon  the  southern  shon 
of  Oneida  Lake  ;  the  Cayugas  near  Cayuga  Lake  ;  the  Scnecas, 
upon  Seneca  Lake  and  the  Genesee  River.  Those  localities  were 
their  principal  seats,  or  the  places  of  their  Council  fires.  They 
may  be  said  generally,  to  have  occupied  in  detached  towns  and  vit 
■ages  the  whole  of  this  State,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Niagara 
River,  now  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Schenectady,  Scbohan^ 
Montgomery,  Fulton,  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Madison,  Oncmdaga,  Cay- 
uga, Seneca,  Wayne,  Ontario,  Livingston,  Genesee,  Wyoming 
Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara,  Erie,  Chautauque,  Cattaragus,  Alio- 

■The  **FiT«"  ITaUoM,  at  (he  pariod  of  anr  rarVcat  knowladf*  of  ttkMa— tb* 
••Six"  KiUmw  aftev  Ihejr  had  Bdopled  the  Tincarant,  In  171S. 

t  ••  Hie  People  of  Dm  Lm)(  Hoow,"  tnm  thi  drcuiistaMe  dwt  Dwf  Unaed  bdt 
potRlcd  ■troctnre  to  ■  long  tuumanl  or  dwelliog. 
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^usy,  Steuben  and  Yates,  A  narrower  Umit  of  their  dwelling 
pboea,  the  author  ia  aware,  has  been  usaally  designated  ;  but  in 
refeience  to  the  period  of  the  first  European  advent  among  them— - 
167B  —  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  their  habitati(»u  were  thus  extended 
not  only  from  the  traces  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  relics  of  thea* 
nle  cultiTatkm  of  the  soil,  but  from  the  records  of  the  early  Jesuit  t 
Uianoiiariea.  Their  missions  were  at  difierent  periods,  extended 
from  the  HudscHi  to  the  Niagara  River,  and  eadi  one  of  them  woold 
Hem  to  have  had  several  villages  in  its  vicinity.  Each  of  the  Five 
Nations  undoubtedly  had  a  principal  seat  They  were  as  indicated 
by  their  names.  And  each  bad  its  tributary  villages,  extended  as 
has  been  assumed.  It  was  plainly  a  coming  together  from  separate 
localitieB  —  a  gathering  of  clansmen — to  resist  the  invasion  of  De 
Nonville;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  jonmal  of  Father  Hen- 
nepin that  there  were  villages  of  the  "  Irocpiois  Senecas "  in  the 
ne^faboriiood  <^  La  Salle's  ship  yard  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  ^ 
primitive  garriscn  or  "palisade,"  at  its  mouth.  The  Missionaries 
who  went  out  from  the  "place  of  ship  building,"  and  from  the  "Fort 
at  Niagara "  frwo  time  to  time,  upon  apparently  short  excurnona, 
▼inted  different  villages.  The  Jesuit  Missions  upon  the  Mohawk, 
and  at  Owmdaga  would  seem  to  have  been  vianed,  each  by  the 
inhabitants  of  several  villages.  The  author  rejects  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Tonawanda,  and  the  Buffalo  Indian  villages,  were  not 
founded  until  after  the  expedition  of  General  Sullivan  ;  and  c(hi- 
dndes  that  these  and  other  settlements  of  the  Iroquois  existed  prior 
to  the  European  advent,  west  of  tfie  Genesee  River.  While  stune 
of  Ae  Seneca  Indians  assume  the  first  pofdtton,  others,  eqoally 
intellig«it,  and  as  well  instructed  in  their  traditions,  do  not  pretend 
to  tbna  limit  the  period  of  settlement  at  these  points. 

'Hieir  actual  dominion  had  a  far  wider  range.  The  Five  Natimis 
daimed  "aQ  the  land  not  sold  to  the  English,  from  the  mouth  of 
Sorrel  River,  on  the  south  side  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  both 
■des  of  the  Ohio  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  north 
side  of  these  Lakes  that  whole  territory  between  the  Ottawa  River 
and  Lake  Hnroo,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie."  *  And  in  another  place  the  same  author  says :  — 
"  Whoa  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  this  country,  all  the 
Inditas  (HI  Lmg  bland,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Sound,  on 

*flBdh^  HfaMo^  «r  Raw  TmL 
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the  banks  of  the  Cnmecticut,  Hudscm,  Delaware,  and  Suaqoehaimah 
Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five  Nations,  asd  acknowledged 
it  by  paying  tribute.  The  French  historians  of  Canada,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  agree  that  the  more  Morlhern  Indians,  were 
driven  before  the  supericH-  martial  proweae  of  the  Confederates," 
"  The  Ho-de-no'«au-Dee,  occupied  oar  precise  territory,  and  tbeir 
oouncil  fires  burned  continually  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Niagara 
Our  old  forests  have  rung  with  their  war  shouts,  and  been  enli- 
Tened  with  their  festivals  of  peace.  Their  feathered  bands,  their 
eloqueDCfl,  their  deeds  of  valor  have  had  their  time  and  place.  In 
^ir  progressive  course,  they  had  stretched  around  the  half  of  our 
republic,  and  rendered  their  name  a  terror  nearly  fnnn  ocean  to 
ocean ;  when  the  advent  -of  the  Saxon  race  arrested  their  career, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Long  House,  and 
the  &aa\  extinguishment  of  the  Cooncil  Fires  of  the  Confederacy.* 
"At  one  period  we  hear  the  sound  of  their  war  cry  along  the 
Straits  of  the  St  Mary's,  and  at  the  foot  of  haka  Superior.  At 
another,  under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  where  they  finally  defatted 
the  Hurons,  under  ^  eyes  of  the  French.  They  put  out  the  firea 
o£  the  Gah-kwas  and  Eries.  They  eradicated  the  Susquehaimocks. 
They  placed  the  "Lenapes,  the  Nanticokes,  and  the  Munsees  under 
the  yoKe  of  subjeetion.  They  put  the  Metoacks  and  Manhattans 
under  tribute.  They  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  over  all  New 
England.  They  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  Appalachian 
Chain  and  descended  like  the  enraged  yagisho  and  megalonyx,  (»i 
the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas.  Smitb  encountered  their  wairion 
in  the  settlement  of  Virj^nia,  and  La  Sallb  on  the  discovery  of 
the  Illinois." t  "The  immediate  dominion  of  the  Iroquois — when 
the  Mohawks,  Oiieidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  wero 
first  visited  by  the  trader,  the  Missionary,  or  the  war  parties  of  the 
French — stretdied,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  borders  of  Yermoal 
to  Western  New  York,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Susquehannah  and  the  Delaware.  The  number  of  their 
warriors  was  declared  by  the  Frendt  in  1660,  to  have  been  two 
thousand  two  hmidred ;  and  in  1677,  an  English  agent  sent  oa  pap- 
pose to  ascertain  theu*  strength,  confirmed  the  precision  of  ibe  state* 
tBMit      Their  gec^aphicd  position  made  them'  umpires  in  the 
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tsnteit  of  the  French  -for  dominion  in  the  vest.  Besides  their 
political  imporbmce  was  ioCTeased  by  their  conquetls.  Not  only 
did  iHey  clfdm  some  Bopremacy  in  Northern  New  Kngland  as  far 
u  the  KennebedL,  and  to  the  sonth  as  far  as  New  Haven,  aad 
were  acknowledged  aa  absohite  lords  over  the  conquered  Iienappe^ 
— the  petunngla  ctf  Ui^r  Canada  was  their  hunting  field  by  right 
gf  wt ;  they  had  exterminated  the  Eriea  and  Andastea,  both  tribes 
tt  their  own  ftmity,  the  one  dwelling  on  the  Bouth-eaateni  banka 
of  lake  Erie,  tfie  other  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio;  they  had 
triomphantly  inraded  the  tribes  of  the  west  as  far  as  nUnois ;  their 
warriors  had  reached  the  sofl  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virgima ; 
and  England,  to  whose  alUanee  they  steadily  inclined,  aviuled  itsetf 
of  their  treaties  for  the  cessicm  of  territories,  to  encroadi  even 
on  the  Empire  of  Prance  in  America."* 

While  the  citations  that  we  bare  made  from  reliable  anthtmtieB, 
sofficientty  establish  the  extoided  domiiwms  <^  the  Iroquois,  they 
•bo  sanction  the  hig^t  estimate  that  has  been  made  of  their  bravery 
and  martial  prowess.  Their  strength  and  uniform  success,  am 
Bttinly  to  be  attiibated  to  their  social  and  political  otganizatioa. 
They  were  Omfederatea.  Their  enenues,  or  die  nations  they  chose 
to  make  war  with,  for  the  purposes  of  ccmquest,  extended  rule,  poli- 
ticai  supremacy — were  detached, — had'  feuds  perhaps  between 
themselves  —  couki  not  act  in  concert  The  Iroquois  were  a  five 
fold  cord.  Their  antagonists,  but  single  strands,  and  if  acting 
occanooaQy  m  concert,  it  was  in  the  ^wence  of  a  league  or  union, 
of  that  peculiar  diaracter  that  made  their  assailants  invindUe. 
Axided  to  this,  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  that  the 
Iroquois,  in  i^ysical  and  mental  otganizatUHi  tai  excelled  aHotberof 
the  aboriginal  natioiu,  or  tribes  of  our  country.  A  poBtion  justified 
hy  our  own  observation  and  cMnparisons,  Bven  in  our  own  day, 
DOW  that  they  are  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  remnant  of  what  titey 
were;  confined  to  a  few  thousand  acres  of  a  broad  domain  they 
Oiwe  poaesaed,  (and  even  ^ese  stinted  allotments  grudgingly  made, 
and  their  ponesnon  envied  by  rapacions  pie^mptiooists,)  now 
that  they  have  survived  the  terrible  ordeal— a  omtest  with  oar 
TBoe,  and  aD  its  Ui|^ting  and  ««taminating  infltMBcee, — dwAr 
■tpeiiori^  is  evinced  in  variona  ways;  their  snpremaoy  apparent 
Upcn  the  bai^  of  the  Tonawanda,  the  Alle^iany,  the  Cattaragiu^ 
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there  are  now  unbroken,  proud  BiHiiti  of  thb  noUe  rue  oi  men, 
friiowould  jufltifythe  highest  encomhuns  thathktory  hasbetUnred. 
If  -we  are  told  that  they  have  degenerated,  the  poaitioD  can  be 
controverted  by  the  dtation  of  individual  inatances.  If  tbm 
•mbitioD  has  been  cnuhed;  if  they  feel,  aa  well  &ey  may,  that  thor 
condition  haa  been  changed  ;  that  they  are  in  a  meaaure  dependanla 
iq>on  a  soil,  and  in  a  re^on,  where  they  were  bat  a  little  time  noce^ 
lords  and  mastere ;  if  tbey  are  conadoua,  as  well  they  may  be,  that 
soperior  cUplomacy,  artfiil  and  orer-readiing  negotiatioa,  haa  $m 
^fectually  conquered  and  despoiled  them  <^  their  poeaeasions  aa  a 
eonqaeat  of  anna  would  have  done;  if  they  feel  that  they  are  aliens^ 
as  they  are  made  by  our  lawa,  upon  the  Dative  wmi  of  themselvet 
and  a  long  line  of  ancestors. — There  are  yet  worthy  descendants  ot 
the  primitive  stock — the  same  "  Seneca  Iroquoia,"  in  mind,  in  fe*> 
tore,  in  some  of  the  best  attributes  of  our  common  nature,  —  that 
La  Salle,  Hennefon,  Tonti,  Joncair,  found  here  in  these  western 
forests;  that  the  seemingly  partial,  jret  truthful  historian  has  describe 
ed.  While  the  vices  of  civilization  —  or  those  that  civilization  haa 
introduced  —  have  eflbctually  degenerated  a  large  portion  of  them; 
debased  them  to  a  level  with  the  wont  of  the  whites;  there  are 
thoae,  and  a  large  class  of  them,  that  have,  with  a  moral  finnneaa 
that  is  admiraUe  —  a  native,  uneducated  sense  of  right  and  •moag, 
tf  virtoe  and  vice ;  resisted  all  the  tonptations  with  which  thej 
have  been  beset  and  surrounded,  and  cconmand  our  highest  ea> 
teem,  not  for  what  they,  or  their  progenitors  have  been ;  but  fa- 
their  intrinsic  merits.  Their  ancient  council  fires,  are  not  extin- 
gtridied;  diougfa  they  bum  not  as  brightly  in  the  allotted  retreat 
where  they  are  now  kiitdled,  as  of  yore,  -n^ien  they  blazed  in  the 
"Long  House,"  from  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  Their  confisderacy 
is  dwindled  to  a  mere  shadow  (^  what  it  was,  but  it  yet  exista. 
"  They  have  been  stripped  so  entirely  of  their  pOBsessitms  as  to  have 
retained  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  sepulchre.  They  have  been  shorn 
so  entirely  of  their  power  as  to  be  scarcely  heard  when  appealii^ 
to  juetioe  from  the  r^Acityof  the  pre-emptive  daimants."*  And 
yet  they  are  a  distinctive  people  —  their  Ancient  League  in  force; 
their  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  are  still  performed.  Prom  their 
iQcient  seat  at  Onondaga,  the  council  fire  is  transferred  to 
Tonawanda.    Here  it  is  yet  kindled.    Here  the  representatives  of 
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dis  Senecis,  the  Tiacuwru,  the  Onondagu,  the  scattered  rem- 
Buta  of  the  Uotm^i,  Cayugai  sod  Oneidai,  yet  aasemble,  go 
through  -wiA  their  ancient  ritea  and  cerrawniea ; — their  ipeechea, 
'tffty,  exfaoTtalioos,  aacrifioea,  Stc;  mpply  vacancieB  tlut  have 
occuired  in  the  ranks  of  their  aachems  and  chktft,  fiuniah  a  feeUe 
but  tme  repieieDtatioD  of  the  doings  of  their  ancient  confederacy, 
vfaeo  it  'waa  the  sole  ccaMervator  and  legislature  of  two  thirds  of 
oar  KmjMTe  State,  and  held  in  aabjection  nearly  that  pn^rtion  ot 
«ar  own  modem  and  aimilarly  ooostmcted  Uniim. 

The  hiatoriana  of  the  Iroquois,  have  found  ample  authority  for 
Ae  extended  dominion,  and  military  supremacy  diey  hare  conceded 
to  them,  in  the  writings  (^  the  French  Missionaries,  and  in  thor 
own  well  anthmtieated  traditioiu;  and  there  is  still  more  reli^ile 
leetinioay.  As  in  after  times — in  their  wan  widi  the  French,  and 
hi  the  Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution,  a  large  prq>ortion  of  their 
priaoneis  were  eared  from  torture  and  execution  and  adopted  into 
bmihes  and  tribes^  for  the  double  puipose  of  supplying  the  loss  of 
their  own  people  slain  in  battle  or  taken  priacHien — of  keepii^ 
their  numbers  good— and  for  aoladng  the  bereaved  relatives,  by 
flAatituting  a  favorite  captive  in  the  family  circle.  This  waa 
Bot  ooly  the  and^it,  but  the  modem  custom  of  the  Iroqaraa, 
nte  coQuoentators  upon  their  institutions,  hare  inferred  that 
dia  waa  a  part  of  their  system  and  policy.  This  wiU  be  qi^  .■ 
apparent  in  some  accoonts  that  will  follow  of  white  prisoaera 
who  were  found  among  the  Senecas  in  Western  New  York,  at  the 
earliest  period  of  white  settlement,  and  i^ose  deaoecdanta  are  atjll 
among  them.  There  are  now  upc»  the  Tonawanda  Reservation,  at 
Cattaragus  and  All^^hany,  descendants  of  Cherokee,  Seminole  and 
Catawba  ctq>tives;  in  fact  of  nearly  all  tiie  nations,  which  we  are 
told  in  their  tisditioos,  they  were  at  war  wi^  in  early  times.  It  is 
aingolar,  with  what  apparent  precision,  they  will  trace  the  mixed 
Mood,  when  none  but  themselves  can  discover  any  difierence  <^ 
eorofJexion  or  features.  Tradition  most  be  their  helper,  in  deteiw 
miiung  after  the  l^Me  of  centuries,  and  a  long  succession  of  gene* 
rations,  where  the  blood  of  the  captive  is  mingled  with  their  own. 
^ley  are  good  genealogists;  far  better  than  we  are,  who  can  avail 
oonelves  d*  written  records. 

And  there  is  a  fact  connected  with  this  reprieving  and  adopting 
esptjvta,  that  commands  ourespedal  wonder,  if  not  our  admiration. 
Id  all  the  nnnmnai  cases  tlMt  we  have  wooanta  o^  with  few 
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excepti(»ta,  captivity  aoon  ceased  to  be  iriuome;  so  escape  from  it 
bordly  a  deairBble  ooniuimnatioal  Waa  the  captive  of  their  own 
race  and  color,  be  aoon  forgot  that  be  was  id  tbe  wigwam  of  atran- 
gen,  away  frcHii  hia  country  and  kindred;  he  was  no  alien;  Bodal, 
political,  and  family  inununities  were  extended  to  him.  He  was  a> 
one  of  them  in  all  respectB.  Had  he  left  behind  father,  mother, 
Inother,  neter  or  wife,  tbey  were  euppUed  him;  and  it  bafflea  bU 
oar  preconceived  o{»nionB  of  an  aibitrary,  instinctive  sense  of  ki^ 
dred  blood  affinity,  when  told  how  easily  the  active  adapted  him- 
•elf  to  his  new  relations;  how  somi  the  adopter  and  the  adopted 
conformed  to  an  alliance  that  was  merely  conventionaL  And  so  it 
was  in  a  great  degree  with  our  own  race.  They  too,  were  ci^itivea 
among  the  IroquMs,  but  wore  no  captive's  chains.  After  a  little 
there  was  do  restraint,  no  coercion,  no  desire  to  escape.  UpMi 
this  point,  we  have  the  recorded  testimony  of  Marv  JsHiaoN,  of 
Horatio  JoNsa,  and  several  othen.  Mrs.  Jemison,  who  bad 
more  than  ordinary  natural  endowments;  who  poiseased  a  mind  and 
tfiections  adapted  to  the  enjoyments  of  dviliz^on  and  refinement ; 
■fiirms  that  in  a  short  time  after  she  was  made  a  c^>tive,  she  was 
ooDtent  wi^  ber  ctmdition;  and  she  affinned  at  the  close  of  a  long 
Ufe,  spent  principally  among  the  Senecas,  that  she  bad  uniformly 
been  treated  with  kindness.  Tbe  author  in  his  boyhood  has  listened 
(e>  the  recitals  of  captive  whites  among  the  Senecas,  and  w«0 
lemembers  how  incredible  it  seemed  that  they  should  have  preferred 
a  continuance  among  them  to  a  return  to  their  own  race.  This  to 
us  seemingly  singular  choice,  with  those  who  were  young  wbsa 
captured,  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  novelty  of  the  chango 
— tbe  tforts  and  pastimes — tbe  "freed<Hn  <^  the  woods" — the 
absence  of  restraints  and  checks,  npnn  youthful  inclinations.  But 
chiefly  it  was  the  influence  of  kindness,  extended  to  tbem  as  soon 
as  they  were  adopted.  The  Indian  mother  knew  no  differenoe 
between  her  natural  and  adopted  dtildren;  there  were  no  social. 
discriminations,  or  if  any,  in  favor  of  the  adopted  captive;  they 
bad  ell  the  rights  and  privileges  in  tbwr  tribes,  nations,  o(»ifederaoy, 
CTJoyed  by  the  native  Iroquois.* 
The    Senecaa    have    traditions  of  the   execution  of  several 
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priwDen,  that  were  made  captives  in  their  wan  with  the  Southero 
lodbBiiau  A  Btmm  that  putt  into  the  Alleghany,  below  Olesn, 
btan  the  Seneca  name  of  a  Cherokee  pruoner,  who,  their 
tiwiitiooa  amy,  wa»  executed  there.  Maa.  Jbmuon*  Bays,  her 
IhwIwiiiiI.  Hiokatoo,  was  engaged  in  1781,  to  aaaist  in  collecting 
an  army  to  go  against  the  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  and  other 
Southern  ^"^■i"v  That  they  met  the  enemy  on  the  Tennessee 
Kiver,  "  msbed  t^n  them  in  ambuscade,  and  massacred  1300  oa 
the  spot ; "  that  after  that,  the  battle  c(»it)nued  for  two  days. 
She  oameB  sereral  other  wars  with  the  Southern  Indians,  in  whidi 
ber  warrior  husbaul  was  engaged.  It  is  but  a  few  yean  since 
there  were  surviving  aged  Seneca  Indians,  who  recounted  their 
^qik»ts  in  wars  waged  by  the  Iroqaois  against  neighboring  and 
&r  distant  natiMis. 

The  reader  who  has  not  made  himself  familiar  with  the  hktray 
aS  the  aboriginal  pre-occiq>ants  of  our  region,  has,  perhaps,  in 
this  brief  introductkm  <^  theuv  theu*  wars  and  extended  do[nini(m 
— their  pre-eminence  among  the  natioiu  of  their  race — the  high 
poutioa  assigned  them  by  historians, — been  suffidently  interested 
to  desire  to  know  more  of  them ;  especially  to  know  something 
of  the  organization  and  frame  work  of  a  political  system— a 
emifederaicy  so  wisely  conceived  by  the  untaught  Statesmen  of 
the  forest,  who  had  no  precedents  to  consult,  no  written  lore  oS 
•ges  to  refer  to,  no  failures  or  triumphs  of  systems  of  human 
govenunent  to  serve  for  models  or  cmnparnona  ;  notlung  to  guide 
them  but  the  lights  of  nature;  nothing  to  prompt  them  but 
■eoeasity  and  emergency. 

The  French  historian,  YoufBr,  was  the  first  to  pronounce  the 
Iroquois  the  RoiuNa  or  the  wbbt  ;  a  proud,  and  not  undeserved 
title,  whidi  succeeding  historians  and  cwnmentators  have  not 
withheld.  "  Had  they  enjoyed  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Rwnans,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  have 
been  at  all  inferior  to  these  celebrated  nations.  Their  minds 
a|ipear  to  have  been  equal  to  any  effort  within  the  reach  of  man. 
Their  conquests,  if  we  consider  thnr  numbers  and  circumBtancei, 
were  little  inferior  to  those  <^  Rome  itself.  In  their  harmony, 
the  unity  of  their  operations,  the  energy  of  theu-  character,  the 
Tastness,  vigor,  and  success  of  their  enterprises,  and  the  strength 
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•Dd  Bubliimty  of  their  eloquence,  they  may  be  ^rly  compared 
with  the  Greeke.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  before  they 
b^an  to  rise  into  distinction,  had  already  reached  the  atate  of 
Bodoty  in  which  men  are  able  to  improre.  The  Iroquois  had  noC 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  ample  roeans  for  improvemeDt ;  the 
Iroquois  lud  none."*  "  If  we  except  the  celebrated  league,  which 
dhited  the  Fire  Nations  into  a  Fet^ral  Republic,  we  can  discen 
few  traces  of  political  wudom  among  the  rude  American  tribes  as 
discover  any  great  degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectual 
abilities. "t  "The  Iroquois  bore  this  proud  fq>pellation,  not  c«ily  by 
conquests  over  other  tribes,  but  by  encouraging  the  people  o( 
other  nations  to  incorporate  with  them ;  '  a  Roman  principle,' 
rays  Thatcher,  '  recognized  in  the  practice  as  well  as  theory  of 
these  lords  of  the  forest"^  "From  whatever  point  we  scratiniM 
the  general  features  of  their  confederacy,  we  are  induced  to 
ngud  it,  in  many  respects,  as  a  beautiful,  as  well  as  remaAable 
atiucture,  and  to  bold  it  up  as  the  triumph  of  Indian  legislation.''^ 
"  It  cannot,  I  presume,  be  doubted,  that'the  confederates  were  a 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  people,  contra-distinguished  frmn  the 
wars  of  the  Indian  Nations  by  great  attainments  in  pt^ty,  in 
government,  in  negotiaticm,  in  eloquence,  and  in  war."!) 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  cfnifederacy  of  the  Iroquois,  it 
me  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  aboriginal  history.  A 
brief  analysis  of  it  is  all  that  will  be  attempted.  Its  general 
features  were  known  to  their  earliest  historians,  bat  it  was  left  to 
a  recent  contributorT  to  the  archives  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  to  investigate  the  subject  wiA  a  zeal,  industry  and  alnlity, 
which  do  him  great  credit ;  to  give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
legislation  and  laws  of  these  sons  of  the  forest,  than  we  before 
possessed.  To  that  source  principally,  with  occasional  reference 
to  other  authorities ;  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  materials  for 
the  sketch  that  follows :  — 

The  existence  of  the  Iroquois  upon  the  soil  now  constituting 
Western  and  Middle  New  York,  is  distinctly  traced  back  to  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  America.     Their  tradititms  go  bey<»d 

■  Praident  DwtgliL  |  Robartnn'B  Aoiarin. 
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dnt  period — or  in  fact  have  ao  liiniti ;  some  of  their  relaton 
eonleiidmg  that  tbif  wai  oAmy*  their  home;  others,  that  they  came 
here  by  conqnest ;  and  others,  that  they  were  peaceful  emigranta 
from  s  fonner  home  io  the  soath.  This  involves  a  mooted  question, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss,  if  indeed  it  admits  of  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  They  fix  upon  no  definite  period  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ori^D  of  their  confederacy.  It  existed,  and  was 
reoc^^ntzed  by  the  Datch,  vi4io  were  the  first  adventurers  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  our  state ;  by  the  earliest  French  Jesuits  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  at  Onondaga,  and  along  the  south  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  upon  the  Niagara  River ;  and  there  were 
evidences  of  a  kmg  precedent  exbtence,  that  corresponded  with 
their  traditions. 

like  most  systems  of  human  governments,  and  espedaJly  the 
better  ones — it  was  undoubtedly  the  offspring  of  emergency. 
Protracted  wars,  such  as  their  race  have  been  subject  to  mnce  our 
first  acquaintance  with  it  —  and  which  has  often  called  into  requisi- 
tioo  the  mediatory  offices  of  our  government,  had  created  the 
necessity  of  a  union  of  strength — an  alliance,  for  ofieoce  and  defence. 
It  was  upon  a  smaller  scale  to  be  sure,  than  an  alliance  that 
ffrflowed  centories  afler,  between  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe ; 
but  was  dictated  by  better  motives,  and  far  more  wisdom  ;  though 
with  a  history  of  Iroquois  conquests  before  us,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  they  not  only  contemplated  peace  and  union  at  home,  but  like 
Iheir  imitators  meditated  assaults  upon  their  neighbors.  The  <Hie 
was  suggested  by  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  from  a  palace — tradition 
attributes  the  other  to  a  "wise  man*  of  the  Onondaga  nation," 
whose  dwelling  was  but  a  hunter's  lodge. 

The  confederacy  in  one  leading  feature  at  least,  was  not  unlike 
oar  Federal  Union.  The  Five  Nations  were  as  so  many  states, 
reserving  to  themselves  some  well  defined  powers,  but  yielding 
iMbers  for  the  general  good. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  confederacy,  was  vested  in  a  ccm- 
gress  of  snchems,  fifiy  in  number.  The  Mohawks  were  entitled  to 
nine  representatives ;  the  Oneidas  to  nine ;  the  Onondagaa  to  fourteen; 
the  Caytigas  to  ten;  the  Senecas  to  eight  "  The  office  of  sachem 
was  hereditary.  They  were  "raised  up,"  not  by  their  respective 
natioA,  but  by  a  council  of  all  the  sachems.    They  formed  the 
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"couscil  of  the  League,"  aad  is  them  rended  the  Executive  legwhf 
live  and  judicial  authority.  Id  their  own  localitieB,  at  home  among 
their  own  people,  these  sadiems  were  the  govenuneat,  forming 
five  independent  local  soverei^ties,  modelled  after  the  general  c«h»- 
gresB  of  Bachenu.  There  were  in  foot  five  distinct  local  republici 
within  one  general  republic  It  was  as  it  would  be  with  our  dela> 
gatioD  in  CongreBB,  if  after  diacharging  their  duties  at  the  seat  of 
the  general  govemmeat,  they  came  home  and  formed  a  council  for  all 
purposes  of  local  government.  Although  not  a  monarchy,  it  "was 
the  rule  of  the  few,"  and  these  few  possessing  what  would  look  to  m 
like  a  power  very  liable  to  abuse — the  power  of  self  creation ;  filling 
up  their  own  ranks,  as  vacancies  occured  from  time  to  time;  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  this  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  well 
working  of  the  system.  ,  The  members  of  the  council  of  the 
Iieague  were  equals  in  power  and  authority  ;  and  yet  from  some 
provifflon  in  their  organization,  or  from  a  necessity  which  must 
have  existed  with  the  Iroquois  Council  as  with  ail  conventional  or 
legislative  bodies,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  had  a  head  or  leader 
— something  answering  the  purposes  of  a  speaker  in  our  system  of 
legislation,  or  a  president,  in  our  conventional  arrangement.  How 
all  this  was  managed  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  There  wat 
always  residing  in  the  central  Onondaga  nation,  a  sachem  who 
bad  at  least  a  nominal  superiority;  he  was  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  confederacy,  and  had  dignities  and  honors,  above  his  fellow 
sachems;  and  yet  bis  prerogatives  were  only  such  lis  were  tacitly 
allowed  or  conceded ;  not  derived  as  we  would  say,  from  any 
"  constitutional "  provisions.  His  position  was  an  hereditary  one, 
derived,  as  b  affirmed  by  tradition,  from  an  Onondaga  chief— 
Ta-do-da-hob,  a  famous  chief  and  warrior,  who  was  co-temporary 
with  the  formation  of  the  confederacy.    He  had  rendered  btmself' 


TUb  ma  ths  real  or  imujlaujr  "  Tk-do-da-hab  "  olOaeBiaftt  Ihe  nune  varjiiit  with 
th*  diSbranl  dldwta.  WMi  ntber  more  Ihas  the  ordinary  Iota  of  taatj  and  ScIIob, 
inhereat  In  hk  race,  the  Ttucarora  nutaloT  ■»■  inrceted  hit  hem  with  aoDialbins  oicn 
than  hnnan  atOihntM ;  taA  haa  atrarded  to  hia  mcniorv,  a  wood  cnt — ni3e  bat 
jrnphio.  He  ia  repieaented  aa  •  monardi,  qiiied;^  amokiD^  bk  pipe,  alttiaB  1b  one  of 
Bie  nunhsB  of  Onondaga,  giving  andience  to  on  embM^  from  the  Mobawka.  who 
htn  come  t*  Mlidt  hla  eoHqwialion  In  the  fbrmation  of  a  League.  U*iog  lerpenti 
tn  eotwiaad  aiMUid  Mm,  aitending  their  biaaisg  beadi  in  aTeijr  diceetioB.  Everf 
thing  aronnd  Mm,  and  the  [daee  of  hit  letidf  nee,  were  tnch  at  to  intpire  bar  and 
napeot  Hia  ditbaa  aad  ipMM  wen  Biade  oT  the  tkntlt  of  enomfet  be  had  ilaio  In 
battle.  Him,  when  Ibtf  bad  dnij  asproaclied  with  preatnit,  and  baraed  tobaoco  i> 
MaKdAip.  is  their  pipat,  bj  way  «  ftankiBeenae,  they  placed  at  the  bead  of  dia 
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SmtrioDH  by  nnUtary  achierementB.  "  Down  to  this  day,  Among 
dte  Iroquoifl,  his  name  is  the  personification  of  heroism,  of  forecast, 
and  of  dignity  of  character.  He  was  reluctant  to  consent  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  as  he  would  be  shorn  of  his  power,  and  placed 
amcng  a  number  of  equals.  To  remove  this  objection,  his  sachem- 
riiip  was  dignified  ab*Te  the  others,  by  certain  special  privikgei, 
itot  inconsistent,  however,  with  an  equal  distribution  of  powers ; 
and  from  his  day  to  the  present,  this  title  has  been  regarded  as 
more  noble  and  illustrious  than  any  other,  in  the  catalogue  of 
Iroquois  nobility." 

*'  With  a  mere  league  of  Indian  nations,  the  constant  tendency 
would  be  to  a  rupture,  from  remoteness  of  position  and  interest, 
aod  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  such  a  compact  In  the  cose 
under  iospectjon,  something  more  lasting  was  aimed  at  thou  a 
■imple  union  of  the  five  nations,  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance.  A 
blending  of  the  national  sovereignties  into  one  government,  with 
direct  and  manifold  relations  between  the  people  and  the  Confed- 
eracy, as  such,  was  sought  for  and  achieved  by  these  forest 
stateameu.  On  first  observation,  die  powers  of  the  government 
^pear  to  be  so  entirely  centralized,  that  the  national  independencies 
nearly  disappear ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  the  fact.     The  crowning 


feature  of  the  Confederacy,  as  a  political  structure,  ia  the  perfect 
independence  and  individuality  of  the  nations,  in  the  midst  of  a 
central  and  embracing  government,  which  presents  such  a  united 
and  cemented  exterior,  that  its  subdivisions  would  scarcely  be 
discovered  in  transacting  business  with  the  Confederacy.  Thu 
remarkable  result  was  in  part  efibcled  by  the  provision  thatthe 
same  rulers  who  governed  the  Confederacy  in  their  joint  ci4)acity, 
•hould,  in  their  separate  state,  still  be  the  rulers  of  the  several 


"  For  all  the  purposes  of  a  local  and  d(Hnestic,  and  many  of  a 
political  character,  the  nations  were  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  The  nine  Mohawk  sachems  administered  the  afiairs  of  that 
nation  with  joint  authority,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did,  in  connection  with  others,  the  afiairs  of  the  League  at  large. 
With  similar  powers,  the  ten  Cayuga  Bachems,  by  their  jomt 
councils,  regulated  the  internal  and  domestic  afiairs  of  their  nation. 
As  the  sachems  of  each  nation  stood  upon  a  perfect  equdlity,  in 
authority  and  privileges,  the  measure  of  influence  was  determined 
entirely  by  the  talents  and  address  of  the  individual.  In  the 
ooiincila  of  the  nation,  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  all 
business  of  national  concernment  was  transacted ;  and,  although  the 
questions  moved  on  such  occasions  would  be  finally  settled  by  the 
opinions  of  the  sachems,  yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Iroquois 
system  of  government,  that  the  influence  of  the  inferior  chiefs,  the 
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vairian,  and  even  of  the  women,  would  make  ItBelf  felt,  wbenever 
the  Bubject  itself  aroused  a  general  public  intereiL 

"  Tm  powen  and  duties  of  the  ■achenu  were  eutiiely  of  a  civil 
character,  but  yet  were  arbitrary  within  their  sphere  of  action.  If 
we  sought  their  warrwit  for  the  exercise  of  power,  in  the  etymol- 
ogy  of  Uie  word,  in  their  language,  which  corresponds  with  sachem, 
it  would  intimate  a  check  upon,  ratiier  than  an  enlargement  t^,  the 
cirO  authority ;  fcnr  it  signifies,  simpiy,  '  a  counselbr  M  the  foofie/ 
—«i  beautifuraiui  aj^ropriate  desigoatioD  of  a  ruler." 

There  were  in  each  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  in  the  aggregate, 
the  same  number  of  War  Chiefs  as  sachems.  The  subordination 
of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  was  indicated  upon  all  occasions 
of  the  assembling  of  the  councils,  by  each  sacliem  having  a  War 
Chief  standing  beliind  him  to  aid  with  his  counsel,  and  execute 
the  commands  of  his  superior.  If  the  two,  however,  went  out 
upon  a  war  party,  the  precedence  was  reversed,  or  in  fact  the 
sachem,  v^o  was  supreme  in  council,  was  but  a  subordinate  ia 
the  ranks.  The  supreme  command  of  the  war  forces,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  wars  of  the  confederacy  was  entrusted  to 
two  military  chiefs  raised  up  as  the  sachems  were,  their  offices 
hereditary.    These  were,  in  all  cases  to  be  of  the  Seneca  nation.* 

The  third  class  of  officers  was  created  long  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Confederacy,  since  the  advent  of  Europeans  among 
them, — the  diiefs.  They  were  elected  from  time  to  time  as 
necessity  or  convenience  required,  their  number  onlimited.  Their 
powers  were  originally  confbed  to  the  local  afiurs  of  their  reflect- 
ive nations ;  they  were  home  advisers  and  counsellors  of  the 
sachems ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  became  in  some  respects, 
equal  in  rank  and  authority  to  the  sachems. 

"It  is,  perhaps,  in  itself  sin^lar  that  no  religious  functionaries 
were  recfwnizea  in  the  Confederacy  (none  ever  being  raised  up); 
although  mere  were  certain  officers  in  the  several  nations  who 
officiated  at  the  religious  festivals,  which  were  held  at  stated 
seascHis  throughout  the  year.  There  never  existed,  amcMig  the 
Iroquois,  a  regular  and  oistinct  religious  professicMi,  or  office,  as 

■  The;  likened,  m  will  bare  been  aeen,  their  poHticBl  edifice,  u  a  Lone  HoaM ,-  !■ 
door  opening  to  llie  WeeL  Tlie  Senecai  oecnpjnnf  tite  deer  mj-,  M  the  Waet,  whan 
hoetile  DDMti  were  loolud  Tor,  the  tooUon  of  the  chief  mliituy  commMiden  wm 
■Mlgnnil  In  ihem.    *'  "'  * '' '   "  ■"   "'  "'    '    '  ' 

take  the  mr  path. 

for  them,  thef  caned  npon  the  next  alliea,  the  Onondaga*,  a) 
U  tba  EMMS  Md  or  a«  Look  UoMO,  ocnvM  bf  lb*  IUh 
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unoDs  most  nations  ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  simplicity, 
at  well  as  narrowness,  of  their  religious  creed. 

"  With  the  officers  above  enumerated,  the  administration  of  the 
Confederacy  was  entnisted.  The  goTemment  sat  lightly  upon  the 
peof4e,  wiio,  in  effect,  were  govern^  but  little.  It  seemed  to  each 
that  individual  independence,  which  the  Hod&iosaunee  knew  how 
to  prize  as  well  as  the  Saxon  ;  and  which,  amid  all  pditical  chanses^ 
diey  have  cxtotrived  to  preserve.  The  institutions  which  would  be 
ei^iected  to  exist  under  the  government  whose  frame-worii  has 
JDst  been  sketched,  would  necessarily  be  simple.  Their  mode  of 
fife,  and  limited  wants,  the  absence  of  all  property,  and  the  infre- 
qneocy  of  ciinie,  dispensed  with  a  vast  amount  of  the  legislation 
and  machinery,  incident  to  the  protection  of  civilized  society. 
While,  therefore,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to '  seek  those  high 
qualities  of  mind,  which  result  from  ages  of  cultivation,  in  such  a 
nide  state  of  existence,  it  would  be  equally  irrational  to  regard  the 
Indian  character  as  devoid  of  all  those  higner  characteristics  which 
eoooble  the  human  race.  If  he  has  never  contributed  a  page  to 
•cieDce,  nor  a  discovery  to  u-t ;  if  he  loses,  in  the  pro^^ss  of 
generatioDs,  as  much  as  he  gains ;  still,  there  are  certain  qualities 
of  his  mind  which  shine  forth  in  all  the  lustre  of  natural  peifection, 
•od  which  must  ever  elicit  admiration.  His  simple  integrity,  his 
generosity,  his  unbounded  hospitality,  his  love  of  truth,  and,  above 
all,  his  unbroken  fidelity, — a  sentiment  inborn,  and  standing  out  bo 
OOBHHcaously  in  his  CMracter,  that  it  has,  not  untruthfully,  become 
ito  hving  characteriaUc ;  all  these  are  adornments  of  humanity, 
iriiich  no  art  of  education  can  instill,  Dor  refinement  of  civilization 
can  bestow.  If  they  exist  at  dl,  it  is  because  the  gifts  of  the 
Deity  have  never  been  debased.  The  high  state  of  public  morals, 
oeleorated  by  the  poet  as  reached  and  secured  under  Augustus,  it 
was  the  higher  and  prouder  boast  of  the  Iroquois  never  to  luive  lost. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  of  moral  purity,  he  grew  up  to  manhood. 
•Calpvl  nwtnitfidM: 

Nollk  panDitDT cuU  doviM  itDpik: 

Hm  Bt  lex  macnhMui  sdamnit  ncEu.' 

If  our  Indian  predecessor,  with  the  virtues  and  blemishes,  the 
power  and  weakness,  which  alternate  in  his  character,  is  ever 
ri^tly  comprehended,  it  will  be  the  result  of  an  uudght  into  Ids 
social  relatUMU,  and  an  understandine  of  the  institutions  which 
reflect  die  hig^r  dnnents  <A  his  intelfect" 

In  each  nation  there  were  eig^t  tribes,  which  were  arranged  JD 
two  divistons  and  named  as  follows  :  — 

Wol^  Bear,  Beaver,  Turtle, 

Deer,  Snipe,  Hercs,  Hawk. 

''The  divincm  of  the  pe<^  of  each  nation  into  e^t  tribo^ 
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whether  pre^xuting,  or  perfected  at  the  eataMiahment  of  the  Coik> 
feracy  did  not  terminate  in  ita  objects  with  the  nation  itaelf.  It 
became  the  means  of  effecting  the  moat  perfect  union  of  aeparata 
nations  '  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.'  In  effect,  the  Wolf 
Tribe  was  divided  into  five  parts,  and  one-fifth  of  it  placed  in  each 
of  the  five  nationa.  The  remaining  tribes  were  subjected  to  the 
same  division  and  distribution:  thus  giving  to  each  nation  the  eiglft 
tribes,  and  making  in  their  separated  state,  forty  tribes  in  ^ilB  Con- 
federacy. Between  thote  of  the  same  name  —  or  in  other  words, 
between  the  aeparated  parts  of  each  tribe  —  there  existed  a  tie  of 
brotherhood  which  linked  the  nations  together  with  indissoluble 
bonds.  T|fe  Mohawk  of  the  Beaver  Tribe,  recognized  the  Seneca 
of  the  Beaver  Tribe  as  his  brother,  and  they  were  bound  to  each 
other  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  Id  tike  mamier  the  (^ida  of 
the  Turtle  or  other  Tribe,  received  the  Cayuga,  or  the  Onondaga 
of  the  aomo  tribe,  as  a  brother  ;  and  with  a  fraternal  welcome. 
This  crosB-relationahip  between,  the  tribes  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  was  stronger,  if  possible,  than  the  chain  of  brotheihood 
between  the  several  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  is  still  preserved  in 
all  its  original  strength.  It  doubtless  fumiabcs  the  chief  reason  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  fragmentB  of  the  old  Confederacy  still 
cling  together.  If  either  of  the  five  nations  had  wished  to  cast  off 
the  alliance,  it  must  also  have  broken  the  bond  of  brotherhood. 
Had  the  nations  fallen  into  collision,  it  would  have  turned  Hawk 
Tribe  against  Hawk  Tribe,  Heron  against  Heron,  in  a  word, 
brother  against  brother.  The  history  of  the  Hod&iosaunee  exhibits 
the  wisdom  of  these  organic  provisions  ;  for  they  never  fell  into 
anarchy  during  the  long  period  which  the  league  subsisted  ;  nor 
even  approsimated  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Confederacy  frcnn  inters 
nal  disorders. 

"  With  the  progress  of  the  inquirv,  it  becomes  more  arroarent 
that  the  Confederacy  was  in  effect  a  League  of  Tribes.  With  the 
ties  of  kindred  as  its  principle  of  union,  the  whole  race  was  inter- 
woven into  one  great  family,  composed  of  tribes  in  its  first  subdi- 
vision (for  the  nations  were  counterparta  of  each  other);  and  the 
tribes  themselves,  in  their  subdivisions,  composed  of  parts  of  many 
househokls.  Without  these  close  inter-relations,  resting,  as  many 
of  them  do,  upon  the  strong  impulses  of  nature,  a  mere  allianoe 
between  the  Iroquois  nations  would  have  been  feeble  and  transitoir. 

"  In  this  manner  was  constructed  the  IVibal  Ltague  of  the  Hade' 
wiaunee;  m  itself,  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  Indian  legislation. 
Simple  in  its  foundation  upon  the  Famih  Relationakip;  effective,  io 
the  lasting  vigor  mherent  in  the  ties  of  kindred ;  and  perfect  in  its 
BDCcess,  in  achieving  a  lasting  and  harmonious  union  of  the  nations; 
it  forms  an  enduring  monument  to  that  proud  and  progressive  race, 
who  reared  under  its  protection,  a  wide-spread  Indian  sovereignty. 

"All  the  institutions  of  the  Iroquois,  have  regard  to  the  division 
of  the  people  into  tribes.     Originfdly  with  reference  to  marriage, 
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the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver  and  Turtle  Tribes,  were  brothers  to  each 
other,  aiul  cousins  to  the  renuining  four.  Thejr  were  not  allowed 
to  inlermany.  The  opposite  four  tribes  were  aJso  brothers  to  each 
other,  and  cousins  to  the  first  four  ;  and  were  also  prohibited  from 
ffltermarryin^.  Bidier  of  the  first  four  tribes,  however,  could 
tDtermarry  with  either  of  the  last  four ;  thus  Hawk  could  inter- 
mamr  with  Bear  or  Beaver,  Heron  with  Turtle  ;  but  not  Beaver 
and  Turtle,  nor  Deer  and  Deer.  Whoever  violated  these  laws  of 
fliarria^  incurred  the  deepest  detestation  and  disgrace.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  rigor  of  the  system  was  relaited,  until  finally, 
the  prohibition  was  connned  to  the  tribe  of  the  individual,  which 
among  the  residue  of  the  Iroquois,  is  still  religiously  observed. 
They  can  now  marry  into  any  tribe  but  their  own.  Under  the 
original  as  well  as  modem  regulation,  the  husband  and  wife  were 
of  different  tribes.  The  chil(&en  always  followed  the  tribe  of  the 
mother. 

"As  the  whole  Iroquois  system  rested  upon  the  tribes  as  an 

Eic  divisitm  of  the  people,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  separate 
of  each  should  be  jealously  guarded.  Not  the  least  remark- 
mong  their  institutions,  of  which  most  appear  to  have  been 
original  with  the  race,  was  that  which  confined  the  transmission 
of  ail  titles,  rights  and  property  in  the  female  line  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  male.  It  is  strangely  unlike  the  canons  of  descent  adopted 
by  civilized  nations,  but  it  secured  several  important  objects.  If 
the  Deer  Tribe  of  the  Cayugas,  for  example,  received  a  sachem- 
ship  or  warciiiefship  at  the  original  distribution  of  these  offices, 
the  descent  of  such  tiUe  being  limited  to  the  female  line,  it  could 
never  pass  out  of  the  tribe.  It  thus  became  instrumental  in  giving 
the  tnbe  individuality.  A  still  more  marked  result,  and  perhaps 
leading  object,  of  this  enactment  was,  the  perpetual  disinheritance 
of  the  son.  Being  of  the  tribe  of  his  motner,  it  formed  an  impas- 
■aMe  barrier  against  him  ;  and  he  could  neither  succeed  his  father 
as  a  sachem,  nor  inherit  from  him  even  his  medal,  or  his  tomfr 
hawk.  The  inheritance,  for  the  protection  of  tribal  rights,' was 
thus  directed  from  the  descendants  of  the  sachem,  to  his  orothers, 
his  sisters,  children,  or  some  individual  of  the  tribe  at  large  under 
certain  circumstances ;  each  and  all  of  whom  were  in  his  tribe, 
while  his  children  being  in  another's  tribe,  as  before  remarked, 
were  placed  out  of  the  line  of  succession. 

"By  the  (^ration  of  this  principle,  also,  the  certainty  of  descent 
in  the  tribe,  of  their  prindpal  chiefs,  was  secured  by  a  rule  infal- 
lible ;  for  the  child  must  be  the  son  of  its  mother,  althouj^  not 
necessarily  of  its  mother's  hosband.  If  the  parity  of  blood  be  of 
any  moment,  the  lawgivers  of  the  Iroqucns  established  the  only 
certain  rule  the  case  admits  of^  whereby  the  assurance  might  bo 
enjoyed  that  the  roling  sachem  was  of  the  same  family  or  tribe 
with  die  first  taker  of  Uie  title. 
"  The  Iroquois  mode  of  oompatiiig  degrees  of  consanguinity 
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«aa  unlike  that  of  the  civil  or  canon  law ;  but  mv  yet  a  elear  and 
definite  Byetem.  No  distinction  wag  made  between  the  lineal  and 
collateral  line,  either  in  the  ascending  or  descending  aeries.  The 
maternal  grandmother  and  her  sisten  were  equally  ffrandmothera  ; 
the  mother  and  her  eifltera  were  equally  mothers  ;  the  children  <tf 
a  mother's  sisters  were  brothers  and  sisters ;  the  children  of  m 
sister  would  be  nephews  and  nieces ;  and  the  grandchildren  of  m 
sister  would  be  his  grandchildren — ^at  is  to  say,  the  grandchil- 
dren of  the  propositus,  or  individual  from  whom  the  degree  of 
relationship  is  reckoned.  These  were  the  chief  relatives  within 
the  tribe,  though  not  fully  extended  to  number.  Out  of  the  tribe, 
the  paternal  grandfather  and  his  brothers  were  equally  grand- 
fathers ;  the  father  and  his  brothers  equally  fathers  ;  the  father's 
sisters  were  aunts,  while,  in  the  tribe,  the  mother's  brothers  were 
uncles ;  the  father's  sister's  children  would  be  cousins  as  in  the 
civil  law ;  the  children  of  these  cousins  would  be  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  the  children  of  these  nephews  and  nieces  would  be 
his  grandchildren,  or  the  grandchilden  of  the  propositus.  Again  : 
the  children  of  a  brother  would  be  his  children,  and  the  grand- 
children of  a  brother  would  be  his  grandchildren ;  also,  the 
children  of  a  father's  brothers,  are  his  brothers  and  sistcrB,  instead 
of  cousins,  as  under  the  civil  law  ;  and  lastly,  their  children  aie 
his  ^andchildren,  or  the  grandchildren  of  the  propositus. 

"It  was  the  leading  object  of  the  Iroquois  law  of  descent,  to 
merge  the  collateral  in  the  lineal  line,  as  sufficiently  E^pears  Id 
the  above  outline.  By  the  civil  law,  every  departure  mm  the 
common  ancestor  in  the  descending  series,  removed  the  collateral 
from  the  lineal ;  while,  by  the  law  under  consideration,  the  two 
lines  were  finally  brought  into  one.*  Under  the  civil  law  mode  of 
computation,  the  degrees  of  relationship  become  too  remote  to  be 
traced  among  collaterab;  while,  by  the  mode  of  the  Iroquois,  none 
of  the  collaterals  were  lost  by  remoteness  of  degree.  The  number 
of  those  linked  together  by  the  nearer  famUy  tJes,  was  Jai^ly  mul- 
tiplied by  preventing,  in  this  manner,  the  subdivision  of  a  family 
into  collateral  branches. 

"  The  succession  of  the  rulers  of  the  Confederacy  is  one  of  the 
most  intricate  subjects  to  be  met  with  m  the  political  system  of  the 
Hod^osaunee.  It  has  been  so  difBcult  to  procure  a  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  enactments  by  which  the  mode  of  successioo  vras 
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i  ff^wmAijM  have  aometiBDes  been  conndered 
duclive ;  Kt  otben,  u  heredita^.  Many  oS  the  obstaclea  which 
beset  ibB  inquiry  are  removed  by  tbe  sin^  fact,  that  the  titles  (^ 
ii^t°*«  ai^  war-chief  are  afaaohiteiy  hereditary  in  the  tribe  to  which 
they  were  originally  BMigned ;  and  can  never  pan  oot  of  it,  hot 
with  its  eztinctioa.  How  fiu-  these  titles  were  hereditary  in  that 
part  o[  the  £uiuly  of  tbe  sacbem  or  war-chie^  who  were  of  the 
nme  tribe  with  tiimf  If,  becomes  the  true  questirai  to  ccHisider. 
The  sachem's  tootbers,  and  the  sons  of  his  sisters,  are  of  his  tribe, 
vd  conaeqiiently  in  the  tine  of  succesmon.  Betweeo  a  brother 
nd  a  n^new  of  tbe  deceased,  there  was  no  law  which  estab- 
Gdked  a  preference ;  neither  between  aeveral  brothers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sereral  sons  of  a  sister,  on  tbe  other,  was  there  any  law 
of  prifnogemture ;  nor,  finally,  was  there  any  positive  law,  that  the 
cfaiHce  dtoold  be  cmfiDed  (o  tbe  brothers  of  toe  deceased  ruler,  or 
Ifae  deecendaatB  v^  bis  sister  in  tbe  female  line,  until  all  these  should 
bil,  before  a  selectioa  could  be  made  from  the  tribe  at  large. 
H^ice,  it  appears,  so  Ihr  as  positive  enactnkents  were  ccHicemed, 
that  the  offices  oT  sachem  and  war-chief^  as  between  the  eight 
tnbes,  were  hereditary  in  the  particular  tribe  in  which  they  ran; 
while  tbe^  were  elective,  as  betweoi  the  male  members  «  tbe 
tribe  ilaelC 

**  In  the  absence  of  laws,  deagnatins  with  certainty  the  indi- 
ridoa]  npoD  whom  tbe  inheritance  should  fall,  custtxQ  would  cotoe 
ID  and  assume  tbe  force  of  law,  in  directing  the  manner  of  choice, 
frwn  among  a  number  equally  eligible.  Upon  the  decease  of  a 
■  eni,a  tribal  c 


sachem,  a  tribal  courtcil  assembled  to  detennine  upon  his  succeasor. 
Tlie  cboice  usually  fell  upon  a  son  of  one  of  the  deceased  rulei'i 
asters,  or  upon  one  of  his  brothers — in  tbe  absence  of  pbyacal 
and  moral  ofajectiMis ;  and  this  prefereoce  €(  one  of  his  near 
lelatrvea  would  be  st^rested  l^  feeling*  <£  respect  for  his  memory. 
In&acy  was  no  obstacle :  it  tmitim  otAj  the  neceasity  of  settii^ 
over  mm  a  guardian,  to  diachar;ge  the  duties  of  a  sachem  until  be 
readied  a  snitaUe  aoe.  It  sometimes  occurred  that  all  the  reW 
tives  of  the  deceased  were  set  aside,  and  a  selectioo  was  made 
from  the  tribe  generally ;  but  it  seldom  thus  happened,  tmless  from 
tbe  g^^t  imGtness  of  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

"When  the  individual  was  finally  determined,  the  nation  sum- 


mooed  a  coaodl,  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  of  aD  tbe  i 

of  die  league  ;  and  the  new  sachem  was  raised  op  by  such  coonctl, 

and  invested  with  his  office. 

"  In  eoanection  with  the  power  t^  the  tribes  to  designate  tbe 
1 1n  ms  and  war^hiefs,  should  be  noticed  tbe  equal  power  of 
depoHtioo.  U,  by  misconduct,  a  sachem  lost  the  ooa&aeoce  and 
respect  of  tribe,  and  became  unworthv  of  aulbority,  a  tribal  conndl 
at  once  deponed  him ;  and,  having  selected  a  snccesaor,  summoned 
a  oounci]  of  the  Confederacy,  to  perform  tbe  oerenKmy  of  bia 
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"  Still  fiirdwr  to  illustrate  the  characteristicB  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois,  some  reference  to  their  mode  of  bestowing  names  would 
Dot  De  inapt*  Soon  after  the  birth  of  an  infant,  the  near  relatives 
of  the  same  tribe  selected  a  name.  At  the  iint  subsequent  councfl 
of  the  natKm,  the  birth  and  name  were  publicly  announced, 
traether  with  the  name  and  tribe  of  the  father,  and  the  name  and 
trfte  of  the  mother.  In  each  nation  the  proper  names  were  so 
■tronely  marked  by  a  tribal  peculiarity,  that  the  tribe  of  the  indi- 
TidusJ  could  usually  be  determined  from  the  name  alone.  Making, 
as  they  did,  ft^u^  of  their  language,  they  were,  consequently,  all 
n|piificant  When  an  individual  was  raised  up  as  a  sachem,  his 
original  name  was  laid  aside,  and  that  of  the  sachemship  itself 
aMumed.  The  war-chief  followed  the  same  rule.  In  like  manner, 
at  the  raising  up  of  a  chief,  the  council  of  the  nation  which  per- 
forms the  ceremony,  took  away  the  former  name  of  the  incipient 
chief  and  assigned  him  a  new  one,  perhaps,  like  Napoleon's  titles, 
commemorative  of  the  event  which  led  to  its  bestowmenL  Thui^ 
when  the  celebrated  Rei>>Jaceet  was  elevated  by  election  to  the 
dignity  of  chief,  his  original  name,  0-te-ti-an-i  (Always  Ready) 
was  taken  from  him,  and  in  its  place  was  bestowed  Sa-oo-te- 
WAT-HA,  (Keeper  Awoke,)  in  allusion  to  the  powers  of  his  eloquence. 

"It  now  remains  to  denne  a  tribe  of  the  Hodinosaunee.  From 
the  preceding  considerations  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  it  was  not, 
like  the  Grecian  and  Roman,  a  circle  or  group  of  families ;  for  two 
tribes  were,  necessarily,  represented  in  every  family  :  neither,  like 
the  Jewish,  waa  it  constituted  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  a  com- 
mon father ;  on  the  contrary,  it  distinctly  involves  the  idea  of 
descent  from  a  common  mother  :  nor  has  it  any  resemblance  to  Ae 
Scottish  clan,  or  the  Canton  of  the  Switzer.  In  the  formation  of 
an  Iroquois  tribe,  a  portion  was  taken  from  many  households,  and 
bound  together  by  a  tribal  bond.  The  bond  consisted  in  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  ;  for  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  thus  composed, 
were  connected  by  relationshipa,  which,  under  their  law  of  descents, 
were  easily  traceable.  To  the  tribe  attached  the  incident  of 
descent  in  the  female  line,  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage,  the 
oapacity  of  holding  and  exercising  political  rights,  and  the  ability 
to  contract  and  sustain  relationships  with  the  other  tribes. 

"The  wife,  her  children,  and  her  descendants  in  the  female 
line,  would,  in  perpetuity,  be  linked  with  the  destinies  of  her  own 
tribe  and  kindred  ;  while  the  husband,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
the  dcBcendants  of  the  latter,  in  the  female  line,  would,  in  like 
manner,  be  united  to  another  tribe,  and  held  by  ita  afiinities. 
Herein  was  a  bond  of  union  between  the  several  tribes  of  the 
tnme  nation,  corresponding,  in  some  degree,  with  the  cross-rela- 
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tkmship  foimded  upm  ooDrangnniity,  which  bcNBid  together  the 
tribes  of  the  same  emblem  in  the  dinerent  natioiu. 

"  Of  the  comparative  value  of  these  inatitutiooB,  when  contraated 
with  those  of  civilized  countries,  and  of  their  capability  of  eleva- 
ting the  race,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire.  It  was  the  boast 
of  the  IroquoM  that  the  great  object  of  their  confederacy  was 
peace:  — to  break  up  the  spirit  of  perpetual  warbie,  which  wasted 
the  red  race  from  age  to  age.  Such  an  inught  into  the  true  end 
and  object  of  all  Intimate  govemment,  b^  those  who  constructed 
this  tnbal  league,  excites  as  great  surprise  as  admiration.  It  is 
the  highest  and  the  noblest  aspect  in  which  human  institutions  can 
be  viewed;  and  the  thought  itself — universal  peace  among  Indian 
races  poanble  of  attainment — was  a  ray  of  intellect  from  no 
ordinary  oaind.  To  consummate  such  a  purpose,  the  Iroquoit 
oatioiu  were  to  be  concentrated  into  (Hie  politcal  Maternity ;  and 
in  a  manner  eSectively  to  prevent  off-shoots  and  secessions.  By 
its  natural  growth,  this  fraternity  would  accumulate  sufficient 
power  to  abwrb  adjacent  nations,  moulding  them,  successively,  by 
affiliation,  into  (mm  common  fandly.  Thus,  in  its  nature,  it  was 
deajgned  to  be  a  prognsare  confedefacy.  What  means  cxmld 
have  been  ^nfdoyed  with  greater  promise  of  success  than  tha 
ftiqtendous  system  of  relationsh^fw,  which  was  fabricated  throu^ 
the  division  of  the  Hodfinosaunee  into  tribes  T  It  was  a  system 
sufficiently  ample  to  infold  the  whole  Indian  race.  Unlimited  in 
their  capacity  for  extension  ;  inflexible  in  their  lelationships  ;  the 
tribes  tluw  ioterieagued  would  have  sofiered  no  loss  of  unity  by 
their  enlaigement,  nor  loss  of  strength  by  the  increasiDg  distaace 
between  their  council-fires.  The  destiny  of  this  league,  if  it  had 
been  left  to  work  out  its  results  among  the  red  race  exclusively,  it 
is  impossible  to  conjecture.  AVith  vast  capacities  for  enlargement, 
with  remai4table  durability  of  structure,  and  a  vigorous,  ammating 
■pint,  it  must  have  attained  a  great  eleratitMi  and  a  generu 
■aprema^.** 

Tlie  Confederacy  was  based  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality^ 
equal  rights  and  immunities  were  secured  to  each  integral  part. 
If  in  some  reapeeta  there  would  seem  to  be  especial  privileges,  and 
precedence,  it  is  explained  as  arising  from  locality  or  convenience; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Senecas  being  allowed  to  have  the  head  war 
chieb,  the  Mohawks  being  the  receivers  of  tribute  from  subjugated 
nations;  or  the  Onondagaa,  the  central  nation,  supplying  ttieir  T^ 
do-da-hoh  and  bis  auccessors.  "The  nations  were  divided  into 
classes  or  divisions,  and  when  assembled  in  general  council  were 
arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Coundl  fire;  oa  the  one  ode  stood 
the  Mohawks,  Onondagas  and  Senecas,  who  as  natiww,  wers 
regarded  as  brothers  to  each  other,  but  as  fathart  to  the  remainder. 
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Upon  the  other  nde  were  the  Oneidas  and  Cayugas,  and  at  a  sob- 
■eqnent  day,  the  Tuscaroraa ;  who  in  lika  manner  were  brother 
nations  by  interchange,  but  totu  to  the  three  first.  These  diTisKHV 
were  in  hannony  with  their  aystem  of  relationahipa,  or  more  [mq>> 
erly  formed  a  part  of  it.  They  may  have  secured  for  the  senior 
natimia  iiu^nased  respect,  but  they  involve  no  idea  of  depeodenae 
in  the  junior,  or  ineqoalily  in  civil  ri^ta." 

There  was  do  annual  or  other  fixed  periods  for  the  assembling 
of  the  general  Council  It  was  convened  only  when  there  was 
occasion  for  it  When  not  in  session,  there  was  no  visible  general 
government;  nor  in  fact,  a  need  of  any,  as  the  local  governments 
were  so  constituted  as  to  subserve  all  the  ordinay  purposes.  AVh^ 
events  occured  that  concerned  tiie  general  welfare,  the  council  waa 
convened,  the  business  despatched,  and  then  followed  a  mutual 
prorogation;  an  example  worthy  of  imitatitm  by  modem  legislators. 
With  the  Iroquois  law  makera,  however,  there  was  no  self-sacrifica 
involved,  no  inducement  to  protracted  sessionB.  Their  services 
were  gratuitow.  Having  no  other  government,  the  councils  were 
the  sole  artnters  in  all  their  concerns  :  —  they  made  war,  planned 
systems  of  offence  and  defence ;  regulated  succesfuCMis,  their  ath- 
letic games,  dances  and  feasts.  "The  life  of  the  IroqwHS  waa 
«ther  spent  in  the  chase,  or  the  war  path,  or  at  the  council  fire." 
Simplicity  marked  every  feature  of  their  system,  and  yet  all  waa 
efiective,  and  accomplished  its  purpose.  Councils  were  ccmvened 
by  runners  who  were  sent  out  with  Uieir  belts  of  wampum,  indict 
ting  the  nature  of  the  emergency,  or  the  business  in  hand.  Id 
proportion  as  it  was  uigent,  or  interesting,  would  be  the  attendance 
of  lay  members,  or  those  who  constitute  "the  third  house,"  in 
modem  legislatiim.  Upon  important  occasions,  when  matters]  of 
great  moment  were  to  be  discussed  and  detennined,  the  villages  of 
the  several  nations  would  be  nearly  depopulated ;  the  mass  of  the 
rabjects  of  the  League  would  flock  to  the  council  fire,  and  make  a 
formidable  lobby  in  its  precincts.  Their  interests  and  curiosity,  it 
is  affirmed  were  exuted  by  a  regard  for  the  general  welfare.  There 
were  no  special  favors  to  be  asked  or  granted.  This  was  a  ]ong 
irfiile  anteiior  to  the  invention  of  the  system  of  "log-rolling." 
The  primitive  chikl'^n  of  the  forest,  were  less  sinister  in  all  theur 
motives  and  incentives,  than  the  race  that  has  succeeded  them. 
Among  the  general  powers  vested  in  the  council  of  the  confede- 
ncy,  may  be  enumerated  those  of  declaring  vrar  and  making 
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peace,  of  admitting  new  nationt  into  the  league,  or  of  incorporating 
fragments  oi  nations  into  those  existing,  of  extending  jurisdiction 
over  subjugated  territory,  of  levying  tribute,  of  sending  and  renew- 
bg  embassies,  of  forming  aHiaocesr  and  of  enacting  and  executing 
hwa.  Unanimity  vas  a  fimdamental  law.*  The  idea  of  majori- 
ties and  minorities  was  entirely  unknown  to  our  Indian  predecessors. 
To  hasten  their  deliberatimiB  to  a  umclusion  and  ascertain  the 
result,  they  adopted  an  expedient  which  dispensed  entirely  with  the  ' 
necessity  of  casting  votes.  The  founders  of  the  Confederacy, 
seeking  to  obviate  as  far  as  posnble,  altercatiotis  in  council,  and  to 
&cilitale  their  progress  to  unanimity,  divided  the  sachems  of  each 
nation  into  classes,  osually  of  two  and  three  each.  Each  sachem 
was  fortndden  to  express  an  opinion  in  council,  until  he  had  agreed 
with  the  other  sachems  of  his  class,  upon  the  opinion  to  be 
expressed,  and  had  received  an  afipc»ntmeat  to  act  as  speaker  of 
his  class.  Thus  the  eight  Seneca  sachems,  being  in  four  classes, 
could  have  but  four  opinions ;  the  ten  Cayuga  sachems  but  four. 
In  this  manner,  each  class  was  brought  to  unanimity  within  itseUl 
A  cross  consultation  was  then  held  between  the  four  sachems  xriio 
represented  tlie  four  classes,  and  when  they  had  agreed,  they 
appiHnted  one  of  their  number  to  express  their  opinion,  which  was 
the  answer  of  the  nation.  The  several  nations  having  by  this 
ingenious  method  become  of  "one  mind,"  separately,  it  remained 
to  compare  their  several  o^nnions,  to  arrive  at  the  final  sentiment 
of  all  the  sachems  of  the  league.  This  was  effected  by  a  cross 
oonference  between  the  individual  representatives  of  the  several 
nations  ;  and  -wbea  tiiey  had  arrived  at  unanimity,  tite  answer  of 
the  Confederacy  was  determined,  t 

When  the  white  man  first  entered  this,  the  country  of  ih^  Seneca 
Iroquois,  he  fonnd  deeply  indented,  well  trodden  paths,  threading 
tiie  forests  in  difierent  directions.  They  led  from  village  to  village, 
thence  to  their  favorite  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  or  here 

* Hirfr  mr  >f>lB(t  th«  Fnneb  TO  dselared  bjaananiinaDa  role.  Aflsrthli,  vhea 
fctgowdoB  eune  np  of  tnkisf  Um  BiilMi  rids  In  tha  wu  of  thaBmrrintion.  tfaa  ooon- 
eil  mo  Arldad,  a  nnmbar  of  Ibo  Onoida  laclioiiia  ■tnngtf  oppociaf  H,  and  alUtouh 
MM  «r  lk»  mafbdaratao  w«a  aUaa  of  tha  Eaglith  la  thai  cootart,  h  wai  an  act  of  £• 


tThaBanal>aflb«0iiil«dStatea,inIB38,  commlttadB  fraot  anwfnabrmtbifrtU 
■Mfllmi^  princMo,  aad  mbatituliiig  tha  nilo  of  tba  majoiiqr,  tn  rafeianM  to  ue  ado  M 
Stmin  laada  lo  we  pv-ampltoiiiita.    It  wat  OTsr-iidfn^  an  ancient  law  of  tha  confeda' 

dM  and  ktOvrj,  % 
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«  pv-ampltonMa.  It  wat  orsr-iidfn^  an  ancient  law  of  tha  confeda- 
m,  ••  wa*  tbe  vUmato  hmK,  aidtnc  •  antoa  of  eaKvka  and  Uber;,  ts 
■  of  llwlr  NMcnUaM. 
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and  there  marked  ^ir  intercoune  with  neighboring  aboriginal 
oations.  They  are  tenned  Trails.  They  were  the  routes  purflued 
by  the  French  MissiiHiaiies  and  traders,  by  the  Dutch  and  Engliah 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians;  by  the  British  troops  and 
Indians  of  Canada  in  their  incunuoiu  into  Western  New- York, 
during  the  Revcdution;  by  Butlbb's  rangers,  in  all  their  bloody 
enterprises  to  the  valleys  (A  the  Mohawk  and  Susquehannah;  and 
afterwards  guided  our  early  Fioneers  through  the  forest,  enabling 
them  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  goodly  land.  With 
reference  to  the  Hdland  Purchase,  these  trails  were  mainly  as 
follows:—  • 

The  trail  from  the  east,  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk, 
&C.,  passing  through  Canaodaigua,  West  Bloomfield  and  Lima, 
came  upon  the  Genesee  River  at  Avon;  crossing  the  River  a  few 
rods  above  the  Bridge  it  went  up  the  west  bank  to  the  Indian 
village  a  mile  above  the  ford,  and  then  bore  off  north-west  to  Cale> 
donia.  Turning  westward,  it  crossed  Allen's  creek  at  Le  Roy,  and 
Black  creek  at  Stafford,  coming  apoa  the  banks  of  the  Ton&wanda 
a  little  above  Batavia.  Passing  down  the  east  bank  of  that  stream, 
around  what  was  early  known  as  the  Great  Bend,  at  the  Arsenal  it 
turned  Dorth-west,  came  upon  the  openings  at  Caryville,  and  bearing 
westwardly  Boom  the  t^tenings  it  crossed  the  Tonawanda  at  the 
Indian  village.  Here  ^  trail  branched; — one  branch  taking  a 
north-westwardly  directton,  re-croesed  the  creek  below  the  village, 
and  passing  throofj^  the  Tonawanda  swamp,  emeiged  from  it  nearly 
south-east  of  Royalton  Centre,  coming  out  upon  the  Lockport  ai^ 
Batavia  road  in  the  valley  of  Millard's  Brook,  and  from  thence  it 
continued  upon  the  Chestnut  Ridge  to  the  Cold  Springs.  Pursuing 
the  route  of  the  Lewiston  road,  with  occasional  deviations  it  struck 
the  Ridge  Road  at  Warren's.  It  followed  die  'Ridge  until  it  passed 
Hopkins'  Marsh,  when  it  gradually  ascended  the  Mountain  Ridge, 
passed  through  the  Tuscarora  village,  and  then  down  again  to  the 
Ridge  Road,  which  it  continued  on  to  the  River.  This  was  the 
principal  route  into  Canada,  crossing  from  Lewiston  to  Queensttm; 
a  branch  trail  however,  going  down  the  River  to  Fort  Niagara. 

The  other  branch  of  the  trail  leaving  the  village  of  Tonawaitda, 
took  a  south-west  direction,  and  crossing  Murder  creek  at  Akron,  it 
came  upon  the  Bu^o  road  at  Clarence  Hollow ;  from  thence 
west,  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  Buffido  road  to  Williamsville,  cross- 
ing GUicott's  creek  it  continned  its  westerly  course  to  the  Cold 
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Spiings  near  Bu&b,  and  euteiii^  the  city  at  vbat  haa  summ 
become  the  head  of  Main  Street,  it  came  out  at  the  nwutb  of  Buf* 
ialo  creek.  A  braitch  Trail  diverging  at  Clarence  came  upon 
the  Cayuga  branch  of  the  Buffalo  creek  at  Lancaster,  thence  dowa 
that  Btream  to  the  Seneca  Tillage,  and  down  the  Buflato  creek  (o 
it3  entrance  into  the  lake. 

The  Ontario  trail,  starting  from  Oswego,  came  i^kki  the  Ridge 
Road  at  Irondequoit  Bayj  then  turning  up  the  Bay  to  its  head, 
where  a  branch  trail  went  to  Canandaigua,  it  turned  weBt,  crosnng 
the  Genesee  River  at  the  acqueduct,  and  pa«dng  down  the  river, 
came  again  upon  the  Ridge  Road,  which  it  pursued  weat  to  near 
the  west  line  of  Hartland,  Niagara  county,  where  it  diverged  to  the 
■oath-n^t,  croeung  the  east  branch  of  the  Eighteen-mile  Creek, 
and  forming  a  junction  with  the  Canada  or  Niagara  trail  at  the  Cold 
Springs. 

From  Mount  Morris,  oa  the  Genesee  River,  a  trail  pawed  up  the 
liver  to  Gardow,  and  Canadea,  and  trom  thence  to  Allegany  River 
at  Olean. 

A  trail  left  Little  Beard's  Town  on  the  Genesee  river, -and  ctoba- 
ing  the  east  line  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  entered  it  m  the  north 
nde  of  T.  10  R.  1,  and  crossing  the  north-east  comer  of  T.  10 
R.  2,  and  south-west  comer  of  T.  1 1  same  range,  passed  through 
the  south  sides  of  T.  11  R.  8.  T.  11  R.  4,  T.  II  R.  6,  entered  the 
Seneca  Reservation  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  latter  town^ip ; 
and  pursuing  a  westerly  course,  came  upon  the  banks  of  Buffalo 
creek,  near  the  Seneca  Indian  village. 

These  were  the  principal  highways  of  the  Seneca  Iroquois. 
How  nearly  the  simple  primitive  paths  of  the  aborigines,  corres- 
pond wth  our  now  principal  thorou^-fares ;  bat  how  changed  I 
The  trails  are  obliterated  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  forests 
that  enshrouded  them  are  principally  cleared  away,  and  in  their 
place  are  tumpiies,  M'Adam  roads,  canals,  rail  roads,  and  tele- 
gr^hic  posts  and  wires.  The  waters  upon  which  they  paddled 
their  bark  canoes,  su[^ly  our  canals;  the  swamps  they  avoided, 
and  the  ridges  they  traversed,  are  passed  along  and  across  by  our 
steam  propelled  locomotives.  The  "forked  lightnmg,"  they  saw 
in  the  clouds,  which  occasionally  scathed  the  tall  trees  of  their 
forest  home,  reminding  them  of  the  power  and  omnipotence  of  the  ' 
Great  Spirit  they  ad(»ed,  the  Manitou  of  their  rimple  creed, —  is 
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tantec^  and  in  an  instant  accomplishes  the  purpoves,  that  employed 
their  swiftest  runners  for  days  I 

"  The  wild  man  faates  restraint,  and  loves  to  do  what  is  ri^t  in 
bw  own  ejres."*  Hence  there  was  little  in  all  the  frame  wcn^  of 
thegoTemmentof  the  Iroquois,  of  restraint  or  coercive  laws.  They 
■eemed  to  have  acted  upon  the  maxim  that  "nations  are  governed 
too  much."  And  this  pnndple  extended  in  a  great  degree  to  family 
government  Their  children  were  reproved,  not  injured  or  beaten, 
and  none  hut  the  milder  forms  of  punishment  ever  resorted  to. 
Theirs  was  a  simple  form  of  government — so  simple  as  to  excite  a 
w(Mider  that  it  could  have  been  efiectual; — an  oligarchy,  and  yet 
cheriahing  the  democratic  principle,  of  the  commm  good-,  an  here- 
ditary council  in  whwn  was  vested  alt  power,  and  yet  there  was  no 
castes,  no  privileged  orders;  no  conventional  or  social  exclusivenesa. 
Their  system  of  government,  like  themselves,  is  a  mystery.  Both 
have  been  but  imperfectly  understood;  both  are  well  worthy  of 
enquiry  and  investigation.  The  student,  or  historical  reader  of 
our  country,  may  well  turn  occasionally  from  the  beaten  track  of 
our  colleges  and  sdiools — from  the  histories  of  far  off  ages,  race* 
and  people — and  taking  the  humble  "trails"  of  the  Iroquois,  see  if 
there  is  not  in  the  history  of  our  own  country — our  predecessors— 
ttiat  which  will  interest  and  instruct  him. 

As  has  been  assumed  in  the  precedmg  pages,  the  Seneca  branch 
of  the  Iroquois  were  our  immediate  predecessors;  but  we  gather 
from  their  traditii^iB,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  earliest  Jesuit 

Hon.— At  ^M  titOB  of  the  dellrer;  oT  lb*  admlnU*  'LattBia  cm  lh«  Inqnok,' 
befoni  lh«  N.  T.  Hlitoiica]  Bocietj  :  or  rather  whsn  tlul  ponioD  of  Ibein  which  raUttd 
to  th«  Traill  WM  raw].  Dr.  Pilar  Wiban.  *o  adootod  Cajtiga  chfef,  happened  \o  b« 
pnaanL  Ha  aooopWd  an  loTiUUion  to  addraaa  tbe  Boeiatjr.  '  Ha  ipoke  with  MMh 
pathea  had  cloqaane*  of  hi*  paopla  and  bis  race,  Ihelr  ancieDt  prowaaa  ud  gaattui^f— 
thair  preaent  weaksaa  amd  dapandaDca  —  and  eapaefillj  upon  the  hard  ftta  of  a  aniaB 
bond  of  Scoacaa  amd  Cangaa  which  had  racmtlj  Mao  hDirisd  into  Iha  wartacn 
wildernaai  to  p«ririi.  IhataU  preasm  were  deeply  mond  by  hi*  eloqoence.'  'Tlie  lasd 
of  Qa-non-DO,  or  ibe  'Eupln  Stale'  u  yon  lor*  to  oall  H,  wa*  oneii  Uced  hj  on 
Tralbfrom  Albanrto  Boffido— Tralk  that  wphad  trod  for  cealnriaa—tnib  want  m 
deep  bj  Iha  feel  tf  the  Irom^  that  (bay  baeanM  joor  mad*  of  treral  ■■  toot  pea- 
aaMlaaa  fradoa^  Mt  into  Uioae  af  my  paapla  1  Tour  raadi  Mill  Invane  iboaa  ■■■■ 
liaea  of  aommaonatton  which  booad  one  part  of  die  Long  Hooaa  to  tbe  otber.    Hat* 


w«,  die  Drat  boldan  of  thi*  preaperoM  ragie*.  ne  loager  a  ahaia  In  year  falitorr  T 
mud  wen  year  bibon  to  aat  down  upon  the  IbraehoU  of  the  LouHoMa.  Rich  did 
they  hold  thsma^rea  In  gettlag  tbe  mere  aweaplBgi  from  III  door.    Had  our  ferefalbaca 


piiTllegeof  Ungerinf  wiUiUi  your  bordma,  I — I  mifiil  hne  bad 
'Bancroft. 


■pomed  Toa  fion  H  wbea  the  Frendi  wen  thmdaiiaf  al  Iba  of^waHa  >d«  to  get  ■ 
ptMafo  throofh.  and  drire  yon  into  the  aea,  whatarer  ha*  beea  the  fato  of  otber 
Indiana,  we  migtit  itill  ^are  had  ■  natien,  and  I  —  1,  loalead  af  pleading  hen  for  Um 
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Missionaries,  that  they  had  only  poesessed  the  country  west  of  the 
Genesee  river,  since  about  the  middle  of  the  seTenteentb  century, 
la  Oie  "Relations  of  the  Jesuita"  there  is  a  letter  from  Father  L' 
Allbmant  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  dated  at  Sl 
Mary's  Mission,  May  19,  1641,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a 
journey  made  to  the  country  of  the  Neuter  Nation  the  year  previous, 
by  Jean  db  Bhbbeuf  and  Joseph  Marie  Chauhonot,  two  Jesuit 
Fathers.  As  this  letter  is  one  of  the  earliest  reminiscence  of  this 
region,  other  than  Indian  tradition,  the  author  copies  it  entire: 

"  Jeas  db  Brebeup  and  Joseph  Marie  CHArMONOT,  two  Fathers 
of  our  company  which  have  charge  of  the  Mission  to  the  Neuter 
Nation  set  out  from  SL  Marie  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1640,  to 
insit  this  people.  Father  Brebeuf  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an 
expedition,  God  havinfi;  in  an  eminent  degree  endowed  him  with  a 
capacity  for  learning  languages.  His  companion  was  also  consid- 
ered a  proper  person  for  the  enterprise. 

"Although  many  of  our  French  in  that  quarter  have  visited  this 
people  to  profit  by  their  furs  and  other  commodities,  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  who  have  been  there  to  preach  the  gospel  except 
Father  De  la  Roch  Daillon,  a  RecoBect,  who  passed  the  winter 
there  in  the  year  1628. 

"  The  nation  is  very  populous,  there  being  estimated  about  forty 
villages.  After  leaving  the  Hurons  it  is  four  or  five  days  journey 
or  about  forty  leagues  to  the  nearest  of  their  villages,  the  course 
being  nearly  due  south.  If,  as  indicated  by  the  latest  and  most 
exact  observations  we  can  make,  our  new  station,  St  Marie,*  in 
the  interior  of  the  Huron  country,  is  in  north  latitude  about  44 
degrees,  25  minutes,  then  the  entrance  of  the  Neuter  Nation  from 
the  Huron  side,  is  about  44  degrees,  t  More  exact  surveys  and 
observations,  cannot  now  be  made,  for  the  sight  of  a  single  instru- 
ment would  bring  to  extremes  thoae  who  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  an  inkhom. 

"  Frwn  the  first  village  of  the  Neuter  Nation  that  we  met  with  in 
travelling  from  this  place,  as  we  proceed  south  or  southwest,  it  is 
about  four  days  travel  to  the  place  where  the  celebrated  river  of 
the  naticm  empties  into  lake  Ontario,  or  St.  Louis.  On  the  west 
side  of  that  river,  and  not  on  the  east,  are  the  most  numerous  of 
the  villages  of  the  Neuter  Nation.  There  are  three  or  four  on  the 
east  sid^  extending  from  east  to  west  towards  the  Eries,  or  Cat 
nation." 

S<nM. — Tbi*  would  cf  coane  be  kkmg  our  nde  at  th*  niagAia,  and  probably 
ntepdcd  aloDf  Ihs  ihora*  of  laka  Erie. 
*  A  Jeanit  Miaaioa  oa  the  river  ScTeni,  near  the  eaatarn  eitramjlj  af  lake  Hnron. 
t  The  food  lalb«r  if  abcnl  a  itgn*  ont  «f  tb«  w«f . 
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"  This  river  is  that  by  which  our  great  lake  of  the  Hunnu,  <»* 
fresh  sea,  ia  discharged,  which  first  empties  into  the  lake  of  Erie, 
or  of  the  Dation  of  the  Cat,  from  thence  it  enters  the  territory  of  the 
Neuter  Nation,  and  takes  the  name  of  Onguiaakra,  (Niagara,)  until 
it  empties  into  Ontario  or  St.  Louis  lake,  from  which  latter  flows 
the  river  which  passes  before  Quebec,  called  the  St.  Lawrence,  so 
that  if  we  once  had  control  of  the  side  of  the  lake  nearest  the 
residence  of  the  Iroquois,  we  could  ascend  by  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  without  danger,  even  to  the  Neuter  Nation,  and  much 
beyond,  with  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble. 

"According  to  the  estimate  of  these  illustrious  fathers  who  have 
been  there,  the  Neuter  Nation  comprises  about  12,000  souls,  which 
eoablea  them  to  fumish  4,000  warriors,  notwithstanding  war, 
pestilence  and  famine  have  prevailed  among  them  for  three  years 
m  an  extraordinary  manner. 

"  After  all,  I  thmk  that  those  who  have  heretofore  ascribed  such 
an  extent  and  population  to  this  nation,  have  understood  by  the 
Neuter  Nation,  all  who  live  south  and  southwest  of  our  Huron^  and 
who  are  truly  in  great  number,  and,  being  at  first  only  partially 
known,  have  all  been  comprised  under  the  same  name.  The  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  language  and  country,  which  has  since 
Deen  obtained,  has  resulted  in  a  clearer  distinction  between  the  tribes. 
Our  French  who  first  discovered  this  people,  named  them  the  '  Neu- 
ter Natitm';  and  not  without  reason,  for  their  country  being  the 
ordinary  passage,  by  land,  between  some  of  the  IrocjuoiB  nations 
and  the  Hurons,  who  are  sworn  enemies,  they  remained  at  peace 
with  both  j  80  that  in  times  past,  the  Hurons  and  Iroauois,  meeting 
io  the  same  vrigwam  or  village  of  that  nation,  were  Doth  in  safety 
while  they  remained.  Recently,  their  enmity  against  each  other 
is  so  great,  that  there  ia  no  suety  for  either  party  in  any  place, 
particmarly  for  the  Hurons,  for  whom  the  Neuter  Natiwi  enterttun 
the  least  good  wilL 

"  There  is  every  reason  for  believing,  that  not  long  since,  the 
Hurons,  Iroquois,  and  Neuter  Nations,  formed  one  people,  and 
originally  came  frmn  the  same  family,  but  have  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
became  separated  from  each  other,  more  or  less,  in  distance, 
interests  and  afiection,  so  that  some  are  now  enemies,  others 
neutral,  and  others  still  live  in  intimate  friendship  and  inlercourae. 

"  The  food  and  clothing  of  the  Neuter  Nation  seem  little  different 
from  that  of  our  Hurons.  They  have  Indian  com,  beans  and 
gourds  in  equal  abundance.  Also  plenty  of  fish,  scnne  kinds  of 
which  abound  in  particular  places  only. 

"They  are  much  employed  in  hunting  deer,  bufialo,  wildcats, 
wolves,  wild  boars,  beaver,  and  other  animals.  Meat  is  very 
abundant  this  year,  an  account  of  the  heavy  snow,  which  hu 
aided  the  hunters.  It  is  rare  to  see  snow  in  this  country  more 
than  half  a  foot  deep.    But  this  year  it  ia  more  than  three  feet. 
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There  is  also  abundance  of  wild  turkcTB,  which  go  in  flocks  in  the 
fields  and  woods. 

"  Their  fruits  are  the  same  as  with  the  Hurous,  except  chestnuts, 
which  are  moie  abundant,  and  crab  apples,  which  are  somewhat 
larger. 

"The  men,  like  aU  savages,  cover  their  naked- flesh  with  skins, 
but  are  less  particular  than  the  Hurons  in  concealing  what  should 
not  ^ipear.  The  squaws  are  ordinarily  clothed,  at  least  frtxn  the 
waist  to  the  knees,  but  are  more  free  and  shameless  in  their  immod- 
esty than  the  Hurons. 

"As  for  their  remaining  customs  and  manners,  they  are  almost 
entirely  similar  to  the  other  savage  tribes  of  the  country. 

"  There  are  some  things  in  which  they  diifer  from  our  Hurats. 
They  are  lar^r,  stronger,  and  better  formed.  Tbey  also  entertain 
a  great  afiection  for  the  dead,  and  have  a  greater  number  of  fools 
wju^lers. 

**  The  Sonontonheronons,  (Senecas)  one  of  the  Iroquois  nations, 
the  Dearest  to  and  most  dreaded  by  the  Hurons,  are  not  more  than 
a  day's  journey  distant  from  the  easternmost  village  of  the  Neuter 
Nation,  oamed  'Onguioahra'  (Niagara)  of  the  same  name  as  the 
liver. 

"Our  fathers  returned  from  the  mission  in  safety,  not  having 
found  in  all  the  eighteen  villages  which  they  visited,  but  one, 
named  *Kka-o-^to^  or  St  Michael,  which  gave  them  the  reception 
which  their  embassy  deserved,  in  this  village,  a  certain  foreign 
nation,  which  lived  beyond  the  lake  of  Erie,  or  of  the  nation  of  the 
Cat,  named  '^-owowe-rtf-non,'  has  taken  refuse  for  many  years  for 
fear  of  their  enemies,  and  they  seem  to  have  oeen  brought  here  by 
a  good  Providence,  to  hear  the  word  of  God." 

Chxklbvoix  says  that  in  the  year  1642,  "a  people,  lai^r, 
stronger,  and  better  formed  than  any  other  savages,  and  who  lived 
south  of  the  Huron  country,  were  visited  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
preached  to  them  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  were  'called  the 
Neater  Natitm,  because  they  took  no  part  in  the  ware  which  deso- 
lated the  country.  But  in  the  end,  they  could  not  themselves, 
escape  satire  destruction.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois,  they 
finally  joined  them  against  the  Hurons,  but  gained  nothing  by  the 
unioD.  The  Iroquois,  that  like  lions  that  have  tasted  blood,  cannot  be 
ntiated,  destroyed  indiscriminately  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
at  this  day,  there  remains  no  trace  of  the  Neuter  Nation."  In 
another  place,  the  same  author  says  that  the  Neuter  Nation  was 
destroyed  about  the  year  1643.  La  Fiteu,  in  his  "Mavrs  des 
Sautages,"  published  at  Paris  in  1734,  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Fatheb  Garnibr,  a  Jesuit  Mis8i<»iary,  the  origin  of  the  quairel 
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between  the  Senecas  and  the  Neuter  Nation,  which  ib  hintctl  at  io 
the  letter  of  Father  L'Allemant.  He  Bays,  "  the  war  did  not 
terminate  but  by  the  total  dcBtruction  of  the  Neuter  Nation." 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  assumeB  that  the  Senecas  had  warred  upoD, 
conquered  the  Neuter  Nation,  and  c<»ne  in  poBBenaion  of  their  terri- 
tory, twenty-four  yeaxB  before  the  advent  of  La  Salle  upon  the 
Niagara  river.  A  writer  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
March,  1846,  who  ia  named  in  the  preface  of  this  work,  aaya: — 
"  From  all  that  can  be  derived  from  history,  it  ia  very  probable, 
that  the  Kah-Kwaa  and  the  Neutral  Nation  were  identical,  that  the 
sii^lar  tribe  whose  institution  of  neutrality  has  been  likened  by  an 
eloquent  writer,  to  a  'calm  and  peaceful  island  looking  out  upon  a 
world  of  waves  and  tempests,'  in  whose  wigwams  the  fierce 
Hurons  and  relentless  Iroquois  met  on  neutral  ground,  fell  victima 
near  this  city,  (Buffalo)  to  the  insatiable  ferocity  of  the  latter. 
They  were  the  first  proprietors,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  the  soil 
we  now  occupy.  Their  savage  spoilers  gave  them  a  grave  on  the 
spot  which  they  died  in  defending,  and  have  recently,  in  their  turn, 
yielded  to  the  encroachments  of  a  more  powerful  adversary.  The 
white  man  is  now  lord  of  the  soil  where  the  fires  of  the  natbn  are 
put  out  forever.  Around  that  scene,  the  proudest  recoUectitxis  and 
devout  associations  of  the  Senecashave  long  loved  to  linger.  Let 
it  be  forever  dedicated  to  the  repose  of  the  dead.  Let  the  sanctity 
of  the  grave  be  inviolate.  A  simple  enclosure  should  protect  a. 
spot  which  will  increase  in  interest  with  the  lapse  of  time."  * 

The  Senecas  have  within  few  years,  yielded  to  the  importumties 
and  appliances  of  the  pre-emptionists,  and  abandoned  their  Reaer^ 
vaUon.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  another  race.  The  plough,  the 
pickaxe  and  spade,  will  soon  obliterate  all  that  remains  of  the 
evidences  of  the  conquests  of  their  ancestors.  "  It  is  a  site  around 
which  the  Senecas  have  clung,  as  if  it  marked  an  eiu  in  their 
national  history;  although  the  work  was  clearly  erected  by  their 
enemies.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  their  government  or  council  fire, 
from  an  early  period  of  our  acquaintance  with  them.  It  was  here 
that  Reu  Jacket  uttered  some  of  his  most  eloquent  harrangues 
against  the  steady  encroachments  of  the  white  race,  and  in  favor 

'  The  gpot  here  alladed  to,  ii  upon  the  Riniji  itlioa  nair  BuflUo,  on  tha  maek,  now 
the  old  caniicil  and  minion  hanMi.  The  anlhor  bu  included  it  ilk  lome  ptvcedinjr 
nelicM  af  anaait  nmuna :  bdl  yielding  \o  the  better  knowbdn  la  Ihii  branch  ct 
biatory,  of  [ha  anthor  at  the  abore  ailiacti  he  la  diipoaed  to  regard  it  ■■  he  hie  umnn^ 
flM  Bald  of  final  OMtqvMt  eT  thii  reglMi.  br  »»  Senecu. 
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of  retaining  this  chemhed  portion  of  tbeir  lands,  and  transmitting 
tbem  with  full  title  to  their  descendants.  It  was  here  that  the 
noted  captive,  Debkwamis,  better  known  as  Maby  Jbhison,  came 
to  live  after  a  long  life  of  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes.  And  it 
is  here  that  the  bones  of  the  distinguished  orator,  and  the  no  less 
distinguished  captive,  rest,  side  by  side,  with  a  multitude  of 
warriors,  chiefs  and  sages.  But  there  will  soon  be  no  me  left 
whose  heart  vibrates  with  the  blood  of  a  Seneca,  to  watch  the 
venerated  resting  places  of  their  dead."  * 

And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  observe  generally,  that  at 
the  period  when  the  French  Missionaries  and  traders  first  reached 
the  southern  shores  of  lake  Ontario  and  the  Niagara  river,  the 
Neuter  Nation  was  in  possession  of  the  region  west  of  the  Genesee 
river,  including  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  river.  The  immediate 
domain  of  the  Senecas,  was  east  of  the  Genesee,  until  it  reached 
that  of  the  Cayugas,  The  Hurons  occupied  the  interior  of  Canada 
West,  west  to  hike  Huron.  The  domain  of  the  Eries,  or  Cat  nation, 
aecording  to  Hennepin,  commenced  upon  the  southern  shore  of 
lake  Erie,  the  dividing  line  between  them  and  the  Neuter  Nation 
bdog about  midway,  up  the  Uke.  After  the  conquestof  the  Neuter 
Natton,  the  Senecaa  conquered  the  Eries,  as  is  supposed,  about  the 
year  1663. 

There  are  few  into  whose  hand  this  local  history  will  fall,  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  general  character,  domestic  habits,  &&, 
of  the  aborifpnes.  The  first  settlers  of  the  Holland  Purchase, 
had  them  for  their  primitive  neighbors,  and  they  even  now, 
diminished  as  they  are,  linger  among  us  in  four  localities: — at 
Tnscarora,  Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany.  Their 
eloquence,  tlkeir  deeds  of  valor,  their  peculiarly  interesting  traits  of 
character;  the  wrongs  they  have  done  our  race,  as  traced  in  the 
often  too  hi^y  colored,  but  generally  truthful  legenib  of  the 
M<riiawk  and  the  Susquehannah;  and  the  terrible  retributions  that 
have,  HI  turn,  been  visited  upon  their  race,  in  the  extingnishii^ 
of  most  of  the  fires  that  "  blazed  in  their  Long  House  from  the 
Hndaoa  to  lake  Erie" — in  subjecting  them  to  the  urgent  and 
preasiDg  overtures  of  pre-emptionists,  who  were  better  schooled 
in  the  diplomacy  of  bargain  and  gain,  than  were  these  men  of 
simple  habits  and  of  honest  impulses;  and  last  and  worst  of  all, 
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in  vintmg  upon  them  the  curse  of  the  darker  features  of  dviliza- 
tioo.  With  all  this,  the  reader,  in  most  instances,  TviU  be  familiaT; 
a  part  of  it  is  interwoven  in  the  nursery  tales  of  our  region.  The 
author  has  only  aimed  thus  far  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
Indians  as  found  here  by  the  firat  European  adventurers,  and  afibrd 
an  insist,  an  induction,  into  their  political  institutionH,  their  syetem 
of  government,  laws,  &c. ,  which  have  been  subjects  of  too  recent 
investigation,  to  admit  of  any  very  general  familiarity  with  them. 
He  is  admcHiished  that  this  branch  of  his  main  subject,  is  occupying 
too  much  space  here,  inasmuch  as  the  Seneca  Iroquois  especiallyf 
must  be  frequently  mingled  with  the  local  annals  of  our  own  race, 
as  they  will  occur  in  chronolo^cal  nairative. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY    EUROPEAN   VOYAGES   AND   DISCOVERIES. 


The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Moaaichs  of  Europe,  and  their 
sabjectB,  during  the  fifteenth  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  aisteenth 
centurieo,  tended  to  the  enlargement  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
extension  of  their  powers.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Columbus  had  discovered  a  New  Worid.  Spain  then 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  grandeur,  profiting  by  the 
discoveries  of  an  expedition  that  had  sailed  under  her  flag,  under 
the  auspices  of  her  Queen  had  followed  up  the  event,  by  farther 
discoveries  and  colonization  in  the  Southern  portion  of  our  coo- 
tineoL  The  reigning  monarch  of  England,  Henry  VII,  stimu- 
lated by  regret  that  he  had  allowed  a  rival  power  to  be  the 
fint  in  the  discovery  of  a  continent,  the  advantages  and  resources 
of  which,  as  the  tidings  of  the  discovery  were  promulgated,  dazzled 
the  eyes  end  awakened  the  emulation  of  all  Europe;  ambitious  to 
make  his  subjects  co-discoverers  with  the  subjects  of  the  Spanish 
monarch;  listened  with  favor  to  the  theory  of  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian,  but  a  resident  of  England — who  inferred  that  as  lends  ■ 
had  been  discovered  in  the  southwest,  they  might  also  be  in  the 
northwest,  and  offered  to  the  king  to  conduct  an  expedition  in  this 
direction. 

With  a  commission  of  discovery,  granted  by  the  king,  and  a 
■hip  provided  by  him,  and  four  small  vessels  equipped  by  the 
merchants  of  Bristol,  Cabot  with  his  son  Sebastian,  set  sail  from 
England,  in  less  than  three  years  after  Coluhbus  had  discovered 
the  Island  of  San  Salvador.  As  the  discovery  of  CoLCNSoe  was 
incidental  to  the  main  object  of  his  daring  enterprise — the 
discovery  of  b  shorter  route  to  the  Indies, — the  Cabots,  adopting 
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his  opinion  that  he  had  discovered  one  of  the  outskirts  or  depend- 
encies of  those  coimtriea,  conceived  that  they  had  only  to  bear  to 
the  northwest,  to  find  a  still  shorter  route.  Taking  that  course 
they  reached  the  continent  of  North  America,  discovering  the 
Islands  of  New  Foundland  and  St  John,  and  sailed  along  it 
fnnn  the  confines  of  Labrador  to  the  coast  of  Vir^nia.  Thus, 
England  was  the  second  nation  that  visited  the  western  world, 
and  the  first  that  discovered  Ihe  vast  continent  that  stretches  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  towards  the  north  pole.  Instead  of  discovering 
a  shorter  reute  to  the  Indies,  the  one  discovered  a  New  World, 
and  the  other,  by  far  the  most  important  portions  of  it 

From  dissentions  and  troubles  that  existed  at  home,  and  some 
schemes  of  family  ambition  that  diverted  his  attention,  Cabot  found 
his  patron  king,  on  his  return,  indisposed  to  profit  by  his  important 
discoveries.  All  the  benefit  that  accrued  to  England  from  this 
enterprise,  was  a  priority  of  discovery  that  she  afterwards  had 
frequent  occasion  to  assert 

In  1498,  the  Cabotb,  father  and  son,  made  a  second  expedi- 
tion, with  the  double  object  of  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  in  the 
quaint  language  of  their  conunission,  to  explore  and  ascertain 
"what  manner  of  landes  those  Indies  were  to  inhabit"  They 
sailed  for  Labrador  by  the  way  of  Iceland,  but  on  reaching  the 
coast,  impelled  by  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  a  declared  purpose 
of  exploring  farther  to  the  south,  they  sailed  along  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Maryland;  after 
which,  they  returned  to  England. 

Portugal,  desirous  of  participating  in  the  career  of  discovery,  in 
1501,  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  the  conunand  of  Caspar 
CoRTEREAL.  The  most  northern  point  he  gained  was  probably 
about  the  fiftieth  degree.  The  expedition  resulted  in  a  partial 
survey  of  the  coast,  and  the  taking  captive  of  fifty  Indians  that 
were  taken  to  Portugal  and  sold  as  slaves. 

It  was  twenty-seven  years  after  the  last  voyage  of  Cabot,  under 
English  auspices  that  Francis  I,  King  of  France,  awakened  by  the 
^irit  of  adventure,  and  protesting  againat  the  partitioa  that  had 
made  of  the  newly  discovered  contment,  by  the  Pope,  betweeQ 
Spain  and  Portugal,  soon  after  its  discovery;  and  determined  not 
to  overlook  the  ciHnmercia]  interests  of  his  people;  extended  his 
patronage  to  John  de  Verrazana,  ordering  him  to  set  sail  for  that 
country  "of  which  so  much  was  spoken  at  the  time  in  France." 
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The  account  of  his  first  voyage  is  not  preserved.  He  sailed  with 
foor  ships,  eocountered  storms  in  the  north,  landed  in  Britain;  and 
going  from  thence  to  the  island  of  Madeira,  started  frcmi  there 
with  a  single  vessel,  the  Dolphin,  with  fiAy  men  and  provisions  for 
eight  months.  After  a  stormy  passage  he  arrived  in  latitude  34 
6eg.  near  Wihnington,  North  Carolina.  In  his  own  report  to  his 
king  and  patron,  he  says:  — 

"Groat  store  of  people  came  to  the  sea  side,  and  seeing  us 
approach  they  fled  away,  and  sometimes  would  atand  still  and  look 
racke,  beholding  us  wiih  great  admiration;  but  afterwards,  being 
animated  and  assured  with  signs  that  we  made  them,  some  of 
them  came  hard  to  the  sea  side,  seeming  to  rejoice  very  much  at 
the  sight  of  us,  and  marvelling  greatly  at  our  apparel,  shape,  and 
whitcnesse;  shewed  us  by  sundry  signes  where  we  might  most 
commodiously  come  to  land  ^ith  our  boate,  offering  us  also  victuals 
to  eat.  Remaining  there  for  a  few  days,  and  talung  note  of  the 
country,  he  sailed  northwardly,  and  viewed,  if  he  did  not  enter,  the 
harbor  of  New  York.  In  the  haven  of  Newport  he  remained  for 
fifteen  days,  where  he  found  the  natives  the  '  goodliest  people '  he 
had  seen  m  his  whole  voy^e.  At  one  period  during  his  coasting 
along  the  shores  of  New  England,  he  was  compelled  for  the  sake 
of  fresh  water,  to  send  off  his  boat  The  shore  was  lined  with 
savages  '  whose  countenances  betrayed  at  the  same  time,  surprise, 
joy  and  fear.'  They  made  signs  ot^  friendship,  and  '  showed  they 
were  content  we  should  come  to  land.'  A  boat  with  twenty-five 
men,  attempted  to  land  with  some  presents,  but  on  neariiig  the 
shore  were  intimidated  by  the  frightful  appearance  of  the  natives, 
and  halted  to  turn  back.  One  more  resolute  than  the  rest  seizing 
a  few  of  the  articles  designed  as  presents,  plunged  into  the  water 
and  advanced  within  three  or  four  yards  of  the  shore.  Throwing 
them  the  presents,  he  attempted  to  regain  the  boat,  but  was  caught 
by  a  wave  and  dashed  upon  the  beach.  The  savages  caught  him, 
and  sifting  him  down  by  a  large  fire,  took  off  his  clothes.  His 
ctwnrades  supposed  he  was  to  Be  '  roasted  and  eat.'  Their  fears 
subsided  however,  when  they  saw  them  testify  their  kindness  by 
caresseB.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  only  gratifying  their 
curiosity  in  an  esamination  of  his  person,  the  '^^tenesse  of  his 
skin,'  &-C  They  released  him  and  after  '  with  great  love  clasping 
him  faste  about,'  they  allowed  him  to  swim  to  his  comrades. 
Verrazana  found  the  natives  of  the  more  northern  re^ons  more 
hostile  and  jealous,  from  having,  as  has  been  inferred,  been  visited 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  off  as  slaves.  At  another 
anchorage,  after  following  the  shore  fifty  leagues,  '  an  old  woman 
with  a  young  maid  of  18  or  20  yeeres  old,  seeing  our  company,  hid 
themselves  m  the  grasse  for  feare;  the  old  woman  carried  two 
infanti  on  her  shoulders,  and  behind  her  neck  a  child  of  6  yeeres 
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old.  The  young  woman  waa  Isden  likewise  with  as  many;  but 
when  our  men  came  unto  them  the  womsi]  cried  out;  tho  old  wo- 
man made  signs  that  the  men  were  fled  into  the  woods.  As  socm 
as  ^y  saw  us,  to  ({uiet  them,  and  to  win  their  favor,  our  men  gave 
them  sljch  victuals  as  thcv  had  with  them  to  eale,  which  the  old 
woman  received  thankfully,  but  the  young  woman  threw  them 
disdainfully  on  the  ground.  They  took  a  chnd  from  the  old  woman 
to  bring  into  France;  and  going  about  to  take  the  young  woman, 
which  was  very  beautiful  and  of  tall  stature,  they  could  not  possibly, 
for  the  great  outcries  she  made,  bring  her  to  the  sea;  and  especially 
having  great  woodes  to  pass  through,  and  being  far  from  the  ship, 
we  purposed  to  leave  her  l)ehind,  bearing  away  the  child  oncly.' 
At  another  anchorage,*  'there  ran  down  into  the  sea  an  exceed- 
ing great  streme  of  water,  which  at  the  mouth  was  very  deepe, 
and  from  the  sea  to  the  mouthe  of  the  same,  with  the  tiae  which 
they  found  to  raise  eight  foote,  any  great  ship  laden  might  pass  up.* 
Sending  up  their  boat  the  natives  expressed  their  admiration  and 
showea  them  where  they  might  safely  come  to  land.  They  went 
up  the  river  half  a  league,  where  it  made  a  '  most  pleasant  lake, 
about  three  leagues  in  compass,  on  which  the  natives  rode  from  one 
nde  to  the  oUier  to  the  number  of  thirty  of  their  small  boats, 
wherein  were  many  people  which  passed  from  one  rfiore  to  the 
other.'  At  another  anchorage  they  'met  the  goodliest  people  and 
of  the  fairest  conditions  that  they  had  found  in  their  voyage:^ 
exceeding  ub  in  bigness  —  of  the  color  of  brasse,  some  inclimng  to 
whiteness,  black  and  quick  eyed,  of  sweete  and  pleasant  counte- 
nance, imitating  much  the  old  fashion.'  Among  them,  they 
discovered  pieces  of  wrought  copper,  which  they  'esteemed  more 
than  gold.'  '  They  did  not  desire  cloth  of  silk  or  of  gold,  or  of 
other  sort,  neither  did  they  care  for  things  made  of  steel  or  iroOf 
which  we  often  shewed  them  in  our  armour,  which  they  made  no 
wonder  at;  and  in  beholding  them  they  only  asked  the  art  of  making 
them;  the  like  they  did  at  our  slasses,  which  when  they  suddenly 
beheld,  they  laughed  and  gave  them  to  us  again.'  The  ship  neared 
the  land  and  finally  cast  anchor  'in  the  haven,'  when,  continues 
Verbazana,  'we  bestowed  fifteen  days  in  providing  ourselves 
with  many  necessary  things,  whither  every  day  the  people  repaired 
to  see  our  ship,  bringing  tneir  wives  with  them  whereof  they  were 
very  jelous;  and  they  themselves  entering  aboard  the  ship  and 
staying  there  a  good  space,  caused  their  wives  to  stay  in  their 
boats;  and  for  all  the  entreaty  we  could  make,  offering  to  give  them 
diven  things,  we  could  never  obtaine  that  they  should  suffer  to 
to  come  aboard  our  ship.  Oftentimes  one  of  the  two  kings  (of  this 
people)  comming  with  his  queene,  and  many  gentlemen  for  their 
pleasure  to  see  us,  they  all  staid  on  shore  two  nundred  paces  from 
us  till  they  sent  a  message  they  were  coming.     The  queene  and 

■  Off  Sudy  Hook,  m  bM  bMn  inUmi. 
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ber  maidefl  staid  in  a  very  lijj^t  boat  at  an  island  a  quarter  of  a 
league  ofl^  'while  the  king  abode  altmg  space  in  the  ship,  uttering 
diven  conceits  with  gestures,  viewing  with  great  admiration  the 
ship,  demaoding  the  property  of  everything  particularly.  '  There 
were  plaines  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  in  width,  which  were 
open,  and  without  any  impediment'  They  entered  die  woods  and 
found  thetn  'so  greate  and  thich,  that  any  army  were  it  never  so 
^reate  might  have  hid  itself  therein;  the  trees  ^lereof  are  oakes, 
dpresae,  and  other  sorts  unknown  in  Europe.'  The  natives  fed 
apon  pulse  that  grew  in  the  country,  with  better  order  of  hus- 
bandry than  in  the  others.  They  observed  in  their  sowing  the 
course  of  the  moone  and  the  rising  of  certain  Btarrcs,  and  diverse 
other  customes  spoken  of  by  antiquity.  They  dwell  together  in 
great  numbers,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  in  one  house. 
They  are  very  pitifull  and  charitable  towards  their  neighbors,  they 
make  great  lamentadons  in  their  adversitie,  and  in  their  miseri& 
the  kindred  reckone  up  all  their  felicite.  At  their  departure  out  of 
life  they  use  moiuTiitig  mixed  with  singing  which  condnueth  for  a 
k>ng  i^>aiC8." 

VsRBAZAMA  having  coasted  700  leagues  of  new  country,  and 
being  refitted  with  water  and  wood,  returned  to  France,  arriving 
at  Diei^  in  July,  whence  he  addressed  his  letter  to  the  king.  His, 
ID  all  probability,  were  the  first  interviews  with  the  natives  upon 
all  our  DorUiem,  and  a  part  of  our  southern  coast,  and  for  diat 
reason  his  narrative  which  gives  ns  a  glimpse  of  them  in  the 
primitive  condition  that  civilizatton  found  them,  possesses  a  great 
degree  of  interest  "We  have  detailed  these  instances  in  their 
favor,"  say  Yatbb  and  Moiilton,  "because  they  arrived  at  a 
period  when  the  warm  native  fountain  of  good  feeling  and  disin- 
terested charity,  had  not  been  frozen  by  the  chilly  approach  and 
death-like  contact  of  civilized  man.  We  have  dwelt  upon  these 
incidents  as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Verrazana's 
adventures.  They  present  human  nature  in  an  amiable  point  of 
view,  when  unsophisticated  by  metaphysical  subtlety,  undisguised 
by  art,  or  even  when  adorned  by  the  refinements,  the  pride  and 
drcumatance  of  crvilization.  They  illustrate  the  position  which 
we  believe  is  true,  that  the  natives  of  this  continent,  before  they 
had  been  exasperated  by  the  encroachments  and  provocations  of 
Enrc^ans,  when  tlie  former  were  confiding  and  unsuspicious 
without  any  foresight  of  the  terrible  disasters  which  their  inter- 
views with  the  latter  were  destmed  to  become  the  tragical  prelude, 
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enlertained  uniform    feelings    of   kindoesB,    of  hnnpiiallty   and 
benevolence." 

"  When  CoLCMBUS  visited  the  new  world,  the  natives  viewed 
him  as  a  super-natural  being,  and  treated  him  with  the  veneration 
inseparable  from  a  delusion,  which  Colon  was  willing  to  counte- 
nance.  When  Yesplciub  Akbricus  landed,  be  also  wa«  treated 
as  a  superior  being.  When  the  Cabots  coasted  this  continent, 
when  Cartier  firBt  visited  the  St  I.awrence,  when  the  French 
first  settled  in  Florida  as  friends,  when  Sir  Hlmpbrev  GrLSERT, 
and  after  him  the  captains  employed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
first  landed  in  Virginia,  when  Hudson  discovered  and  explored 
our  bay  and  river,  when  the  Pilgrims  colonized  New  England,  the 
generous  reception  which  they  all  met  from  the  natives,  should 
Btand  a  monumental  rebuke  to  be  shameful  prejudices  too  prevalent 
among  ourselves,  since  we  supplanted  their  desendanta  on  a  soil 
which  their  fathers  left  them  as  a  patrimony.  We  will  cite  proofs 
of  two  instances  which  took  place  thirty-seven  years  apart,  but 
which  are  given  as  a  general  illustration  of  our  position.  In  the 
first  report  of  Sir  Wai-ter  Raleigh's  expedition,  it  is  said  by  his 
captain,  and  those  in  the  employ,  in  1684,  that  they  were  enter- 
tamed  with  as  mudi  bounty  as  they  could  possibly  devise.  They 
found  the  people  most  gentle,  loving  and  faithful,  void  of  all  guile 
and  treason,  and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age.*' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  first  sermon  ever  preached 
in  New  England.  It  was  by  one  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  bears  date 
Dec.  1621: — "Tous  they(the  Indians,) have  been  like  lambs,  so 
kind,  so  submissive  and  trusty,  as  a  man  may  truly  say  many  chris' 
tians  are  not  so  kind  and  sincere.  When  we  first  came  into  this 
country  we  were  few,  and  many  of  us  were  sick,  and  many  died  by 
reason  of  the  cold  and  wet,  it  being  the  depth  of  winter,  and  we 
having  no  houses  or  shelter;  yet  when  there  were  not  six  able 
persons  among  us,  and  that  they  came  daily  to  us  by  hundreds 
with  their  sachems  or  kings,  and  might  in  one  hour  have  made  a 
dispatch  of  us,  &c  yet  they  never  offered  us  the  least  injury.  The 
greatest  commander  of  the  country,  called  MAssABorr,  cometh 
often  to  viut  uB,  thou^  be  lives  fifty  miles  from  lis,  oflen  sends  na 
presents,  &c." 

Aitd  yet  aggressiofls  and  wrongs  commenced  on  the  part  of  our 
race  in  its  earliest  intercourse  with  theirs.  Verrazaka  after  the 
reception  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  attempted  to  carry  away 
two  of  their  people;  Cabot  had  carried  two  as  a  present  to  his 
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■orereigD  Hexrt  VII,  that  were  never  retumed.  The  Spaniards 
and  Portugese  immediately  followed  up  their  first  intercourse  with 
them  by  carrying  them  into  captivity  and  slavery.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  in  numerous  instances  that  occurred  in  after  attempts 
at  settlement,  in  Kew  England  —  upon  the  Hudson — in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  &c. —  this  primitive  good  feeUng  —  the  simple 
hospitality  with  which  they  met  the  first  adventurers  upon  th^ 
shores,  gave  place  to  self-defence  —  perhaps  revenge  1  Of  the 
Spaniards,  and  their  early  intercourse  with  them,  Kotzebue 
says:  —  "  Wherever  they  moved  in  anger,  desolation  tracked  then- 
progress, — wherever  they  paused  in  amity,  affliction  mourned  their 
friendship." 

Well  has  it  been  observed  that  the  Indian  has  had  no  historian 
of  his  own.  Were  some  one  of  his  own  race,  the  chronicler  of 
events  ;^-ccMDmencing  with  the  discoveiy  of  Columbus,  and  coming 
down  to  our  present  day  of  pre-emp^on  bribes,  and  treaties  attained 
with  wrong  and  outrage; — he  would  gather  up  a  fearful  account 
which  would  meet  with  no  adequate  offsets.  It  would  be  that 
i^ch  would  admit  of  but  one  manner  of  recompense: — the  care- 
ful guardianship  and  protecti(»i  hereafter  of  our  states  and  general 
governments,  and  a  co-openttinn  m  all  measures  that  tend  to  pro- 
mote tfieir  rights,  their  peace  and  happiness,  on  the  part  of  our 
people. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1584,  James  Cartibr,  a  mariner  of  St 
Malo,  was  cotnmisnoned  by  Francis  First,  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  eiploring  and  colonizing  the  new  world.  He 
sailed  with  two  ships  of  sixty  tons  burthen,  and  each  a  crew  of 
sixty  nwn-  He  visited  New  Fouodland,  surveyed  the  coast,  and 
retamed.  The  favorable  report  he  was  enabled  to  make,  increased 
the  coofidence  of  his  patron,  and  in  May,  1&36,  he  was  enabled  to 
set  stul  agtun  with  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  well  furnished.  "A 
scriemn  and  gorgeous  pageant,"  a  confessional  and  sacrament,  and 
the  benediction  of  a  Ushop  attended  his  departure.  In  this  voyage 
he  passed  to  the  west  of  New  Foundland  and  entering  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  gave  it  its  name.  In  September,  he  ascended  the 
river  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Orleans.    Here  he  met  with  the 

NvTK. — Id  ucritrioB  Ihe  discovery  trf  (he  Hndaon  river  to  the  navintar  whose  nune 
!t  bean,  H  is  aasDniea  that  Ihe  coasting  and  enlering  of  rivers,  of  VemmiiB  did  ao' 
snbiace  it  It  is  nncrBlly  sdinitted,  however,  that  he  came  to  andxH'  at  Qtatij  Host 
■od  that  the  bay  within  it,  k  the  "pleasaDt  lake,"  lie  allndes  to 
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natives  of  the  country.  Although  they  conmdered  the  French 
intrutlen,  and  wished  to  prevent  their  further  advances,  they  never- 
theless  treated  them  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  To  direct 
them  from  their  purpose  of  advancing,  they  first  gave  them 
bountiful  presents  of  com  and  fish,  and  to  discourage  them  they 
resorted  to  jugglery,  in  which  they  declared  they  had  drawn 
maledictions  from  the  Great  Spirit,  against  them.  They  repre- 
■ented  that  there  was  so  much  ice  and  snow  in  the  country  above, 
that  certain  death  awaited  them  if  they  advanced.  Undismayed 
by  the  arts  and  devices  of  the  natives,  the  intrepid  mariner  contin- 
ued to  ascend  the  river,  and  arrived  at  a  principal  Indian  village 
called  Hochelaga,  the  present  site  of  Montreal  That  region  he 
foond  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Wyandot,  or  Huron  tribe  of 
Indians,  who  were  there  by  recent  conquest.  "  Having  clunbed 
the  hill  at  the  base  of  which  lay  the  village,  he  beheld  spread 
around  him  a  goi;geous  scene  of  woods  and  waters,  promising 
glorious  vinons  of  future  opulence  and  national  strength.  The 
hill  he  called  Mount  Royal,  aixl  ^is  name  was  afterwards  extended 
to  the  Island  of  Montreal  At  that  period,  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  the  village  of  Hochelaga  was  surrounded  by  large 
fields  of  com  and  stately  forests.  The  hill  called  Montreal,  was 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated."  The  form  of  the  village  was  round 
and  encompassed  with  timber,  with  three  courses  of  ramparts, 
framed  like  a  sharp  spire,  but  laid  across  above.  The  middlemost 
of  them  was  made  and  buUt  as  a  direct  line,  but  perpendicular. 
These  ramparts  were  framed  and  fashioned  with  pieces  of  timber 
laid  along  the  ground,  very  well  and  cunningly  joined  together 
after  this  fashion: — The  enclosure  was  in  height  about  two  rods. 
It  had  but  one  gate  which  was  shut  with  gnles,  stakes  and  ban. 
Over  it,  and  also  in  many  places  in  the  waU  there  were  places  to 
run  along  and  ladders  to  get  up,  full  of  stones  for  its  defence.  'In 
the  town  there  were  about  fif^y  botues,  about  fifty  paces  long  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  broad,  built  of  wood,  covered  only  with  the  bait 
of  the  wood  as  broad  as  any  board,  very  finely  and  cunningly 
joined  together.  Within  their  houses  there  were  many  rooma, 
lodgings  and  chambers.  In  the  midst  of  these,  there  was  a  great 
court,  in  the  middle  whereof  they  made  their  fire.  They  lived  in 
common  together.  Then  did  the  husbands,  wives  and  children, 
each  one  retire  tbemselvea  to  their  chambers.    They  also  had  on 
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the  tops  of  their  houses,  garrets,  where  they  kept  their  com  to 
make  their  bread,  which  they  called  caraconny"* 

These  Indians  gave  Cartibk  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  region  that 
lay  at  the  west  of  him  and  for  tlie  first  time  perhaps  directed 
French  enterprise  to  a  region  wliere  it  was  destined  to  occupy 
•o  wide  a  space.  They  told  him  there  were  three  great  lakes 
and  a  aea  of  fresh  water  t  of  which  no  man  had  found  the  end; 
that  a  river  %  ran  south-west,  upon  which  there  was  a  "month's 
sailing  to  go  down  to  a  certain  land  where  there  was  no  ice  nor 
snow,  where  the  inhabitants  continually  warred  against  each  other," 
and  where  "  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  oranges,  lemons,  nuts 
and  apples";  that  the  people  ||  there  were  clad  as  the  French, hved 
in  towns,  were  very  honest,  and  had  great  stores  of  gold  and 
cf^iper. 

By  the  authority  of  his  king,  and  in  the  name  of  his  country, 
Cartisr  erected  a  cross  and  shield,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
France,  and  called  the  country  New  France. 

Caatieb'b  report  on  his  return  from  this  voyage,  was  made  with 
candor.  "This  country  which  he  had  visited  abounded  with  no 
gold  or  precious  stones  and  its  shores  were  alledged  to  be  bleak 
aod  stormy."  The  project  of  colonization  was  not  renewed  until 
nx  years  aAer. 

In  1540,  Francis  db  la  Roque,  Seionedb  de  Roberval,  was 
granted  a  charter  by  Francis  I,  which  invested  him  with  all  the 
poweis  of  his  sovereign,  over  the  newly  discovered  and  claimed 
ookny  of  New  France.  Under  his  immediate  auspices  a  squadron 
aS  fivQ  ships  was  fitted  out,  with  Cartier  conunisBioned  by  the 
king  as  chief  Pilot  of  the  expedition.  He  was  directed  to  take 
with  him  persons  of  every  trade  and  art,  and  to  dwell  in  the  newly 
discovered  territory.  The  expedition  bad  an  untoward  commence- 
ment and  ultimately  resulted  in  but  a  feeble  advance  toward  per^ 
manent  settlement  As  good  colcmiats  could  not  be  obtained  to  go 
to  the  inhospitable  and  bleak  northern  regions,  the  prisons  and  work 
houses  of  France  were  resorted  to  to  auj^y  the  demand.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  feeling  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  sprang  op  between 

■  Tba  mhor  finds  thk  udsBl  woMUit  of  HoelMkn,  io  L«biiub'b  Hktocr  of 
HichiRVi. 
tEria,  Hnron,  IQchigan.    TtiB  ■■  wm,"  Uw  Superior. 
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RoBBRVAL  and  Cartieb.  They  neither  embarked  in  company,  dot 
acted  in  concert  Cartibb  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  and  built  a 
fort  at  Quebec;  but  no  considerable  advances  in  geographical 
knowledge  would  seem  to  have  been  made.  In  June,  1&42  he 
returned  to  France.  On  the  way  back  he  met  Robbrval  on  the 
banks  of  New  Foundland,  with  more  proviBions  and  arms,  and 
returning  with  him  to  the  fort,  he  assumed  the  command,  while 
RoBBBVAL  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cartieb  not  entering 
with  cordiality  into  the  views  or  measures  of  Robebval,  the 
expedition  after  remaining  about  a  year  returned  to  Pranoe. 

In  the  career  of  French  discovery  in  New  France  there  occurs 
here  an  hiatus  or  suspension  of  over  fifty  years.  The  causes  of 
this  suspension  may  be  found  in  that  portion  of  the  history  of 
France  which  embraces  that  period;  they  were  domestic  troubles, 
civil  war,  &,c.,  which  divested  the  nation  from  all  projects  of 
discovery  and  colonization. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  England  made  the  first 
attempt  at  colonization  in  America.  In  1584  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  fitted  out  two  vessels,  to  "visit 
the  districta  which  he  intended  to  occupy,  and  to  examine  the 
accommodatioDS  of  the  coasts,  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the 
condition  of  (be  inhabitants."  These  ships  approached  the  North 
American  Continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  anchored  in 
Roanoke  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  This  was  followed 
the  year  after  by  seven  more  ships,  which  left  108  men  at  the 
Roanoke  Colony,  The  immediate  prospect  of  forming  a  colony 
was  iinally  unsuccessfuL  A  fleet  under  Sir  Admiral  Dbaxe,  that 
was  returning  hcHne  after  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  touched  at  Roanoke  on  its  home- 
ward passage,  and  took  the  colonists  home  to  England. 

There  were  several  other  attempts  to  colonize  by  Raleigh,  -and 
under  his  auspices,  but  were  failures;  amounting  only  to  the 
landing  of  several  ^p  loads  of  emigrants,  illy  provided  for  eub- 
sistance  or  defence  ;  to  become  a  prey  to  the  natives,  or  perish  for 
food.  At  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabbth's  death,  not  an  English- 
man was  settled  in  America. 

In  1603,  Bartholomew  Goskold,  planned  an  expedition  in  a 
small  vessel  with  only  thirty  men  ^-discovered  a  much  nearer  route 
than  had  hitherto  been  pursued — visited  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
and  returned  with  a  rich  freight  of  peltry.     His  favorable  accoun 
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led  a  few  merchants  of  Bmtol  to  send  ont  two  Tenets,  to  examine 
the  cxmotry  Gosnold  bad  visited.  They  returned,  confirnung  his 
statements.  Another  expedition  followed,  which,  returning,  reported 
so  many  "  additiona]  particulars  commendatory  <^  the  region,  that 
aU  donbt  and  hesitatim  vankhed  from  the  minds  of  the  projecton  of 
Amencan  Colonizati(»i;  and  an  associatioo  sufficiently  numerous 
wealthy  and  powerfiil  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  being  speedily 
formed,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  King  for  his  sanction  of  the 
plan,  and  the  inleiposition  of  his  authority  lowards  its  execution." 

In  April  1606,  King  James  issued  letters  patent  to  Sir  Thom^is 
Gates,  Gborob  Sobiers,  Ri.chard  Haklutt,  and  their  associates 
granting  to  them  those  territories  in  America,  lying  on  the  sea 
coast  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north 
latitode,  tc^tber  with  all  the  Islands  situated  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  tiieir  shores. 

The  patentees  were  divided  into  two  companies.  The  territory 
apprc^ated  to  the  iirst,  or  Southern  Colony,  was  called  Virginia. 
That  appropriated  to  the  Northern  Colony,  was  called  New  Eng- 
land.    They  were  tenned  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies. 

Three  vessels  soon  sailed  under  the  aiupices  of  the  London 
Company,  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  five  men  destined  to 
remain  in  America;  among  the  adventurers,  were  Georoe  Percy, 
a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Gosnold,  the  enter- 
prising navigator,  and  Capt  John  Smith.  The  squadron  arrived 
in  die  Chesapeake  Bay,  April  1607.  These  colonists  founded  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  and  theirs  was  the  first  successfiil  scheme 
€^  English  colonization  in  America.  In  1608,  this  colony  first  tilled 
the  soil  of  what  now  constitutes  the  United  States,  unless  the 
Spaniards  had  previously  planted  in  Florida. 

In  1607  the  Plymouth  company  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
fonA  a  colony  in  northern  Virginia.  The  expedition  returned  to 
England  and  damped  the  spirit  of  emigration  by  the  representations 
it  made  of  the  soil  and  climate  they  had  visited.  Six  years  t^r 
tfaey  fitted  oat  two  vessels,  and  placed  one  of  them  under  the  cwn- 
mand  of  Capt.  Shtth,  who  had  become  identified  with  the  colony  at 
Jamestown  previously.  This  expedition  explored  with  care  end 
diligence,  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Penobscot.  CapL 
Smttb  went  into  the  interior  of  the  coontry,  made  a  map  of  the' 
coast,  which  on  his  return  he  presented  to  the  King,  accompanied 
with  a  highly  favorable  account  of  the  country.    Capt  Hvnt,  whO' 
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commaDded  one  of  the  vessels,  instead  of  returning  with  Shith, 
enticed  a  number  of  Indians  on  board  his  vessel,  and  touching  at 
Malaga  on  his  homeward  voyage,  sold  them  as  slaves;  thus  upon 
the  threshold  of  Mew  England  colonization,  provoking  the  natives 
to  ahandon  their  pacific  policy,  and  look  upon  the  new  comers  as 
enemies.  The  very  next  vessel  that  visited  the  coast  of  New 
England,  brought  news  of  their  vindictive  hostility. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  to  escape  persecu- 
tion in  England,  had  fled  to  Leyden,  to  commence  the  colonization 
of  New  England,  Obtaining  from  King  James  a  tacit  acquiescence 
and  from  the  Plymouth  C(»npany  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  their 
territory,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  number  embarked  at 
Delft  Haven,  reaching  the  coast  of  America,  after  a  long  and 
dangerous  voyage,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1620,  and  the  coast 
of  Massai^usetts,  the  spot  they  aAerwards  called  New  Plymouth, 
on  the  11th  of  December. 

On  the  80th  day  of  September,  1600,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years  ago^  Henry  Hudson  an  Englishman,  but  then  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  entered  the  southern 
waters  of  New  York,  and .  the  next  day  moored  his  ship  within 
Sandy  HooL  He  ascended  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name,  as 
far  up  as  Albany,  some  exploring  parties  of  his  expedition  having 
gone  aa  far  as  Troy.  He  was  from  the  day  lie  passed  Sandy 
Hook,  until  the  fourth  Of  October,  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
the  bay  of  New  York,  the  banks  of  the  river,  &c.,  trafficking  with 
the  natives,  gratifying  his  own  and  their  curiosity,  by  receiving 
them  cm  board  his  vessel,  and  otherwise  cultivating  their  acquain- 
tance and  friendship; 

There  have  been  preserved  minute  details  of  this  first  European 
visit  to  our  State.  It  fonns  a  chapter  in  our  history  of  great 
interest,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  informs  us  of  the  discovery 
of  our  now  Empire  State — of  the  first  European  advent  up(H)  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  to  the  site  of  our  great  northern  c(munerual 
emporium,  but  from  its  giving  us  by  far  the  best  and  most  satisfac- 
tory accounts  of  the  natives,  as  they  were  found  in  their  priniitive 
c<mdilion.  Hudson  testifies,  as  precedent  navigators  had  done  to 
their  general  friendly  reception  of  the  stranger  European.  In  his 
four  weeks'  interview  with  the  natives,  nothing  occured  to  mar  its 
padfic  character,  until  one  of  theu*  number  had  been  wantonly 
killed  by  me  of  his  men.    The  Indian,  attracted  by  curiosity,  and 
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hftving  peiliaps  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  rights  of  pr(^rty,  stole 
into  the  cabin  window,  and  pilfered  a  pillow,  and  some  wearing 
qiparel.  The  men  discovering  his  retreat  with  the  ardclea  shot  at 
and  killed  faim.  In  an  attempt  to  recover  the  articlefl,  another 
native  vtaa  killed.  Previous  to  this,  there  had  been  what  the 
natives  construed  into  an  attempt  to  carry  off  two  of  their  number. 
Following  after  these  events,  was  a  concerted  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  to  get  posseBston  of  the  vesseL  At  the  head  of 
Manhattan  Island  in  the  inlet  of  Harlem  river,  they  had  collected 
a  large  force.  The  vessel  going  down  the  river  approached  the 
riiore  near  the  place  of  ambush.  Hcdson  discovering  them,  and 
their  hostile  intentions,  lay  o^  the  Indians  dischar^ng  at  the  vessel 
a  volley  of  arrows,  which  was  returned  by  the  discharge  of  muskets. 
This  skinnishing  continued  as  the  vessel  moved  farther  down,  the 
Indians  assaulting  with  their  arrows,  the  Europeans  retaliating  with 
their  muskets,  and  occasionally  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 
Nine  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  none  of  the  Europeans.  How 
astounding  to  these  simple  warriors,  armed  only  vrith  their  bows 
and  arrows,  must  have  been  this  their  first  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
gun-powder,  and  its  terrible  agency  as  an  auxiliary  in  warl  And 
that  they  were  not  dismayed,  did  not  flee  at  the  first  explodon  of  9 
volley  of  muskets,  is  a  matter  of  especial  wonder. 

Thus  a  relation,  an  acquaintance,  that  was  commenced,  and  for 
some  time  was  continued  in  amity,  had  a  hostile  termination. 
Hudson  sailed  down  the  river  and  p\it  to  sea. 

This  first  European  advent  to  our  stale,  was  mariied  by  another 
event,  more  important  in  the  annals  of  the  aborigines,  than  any  that 
has  occured  during  their  acquaintance  with  our  race.  It  was  ibe 
inflicting  upon  them  a  curse,  more  terrible  in  its  consequenses  than 
aU  else  ccmnbined,  of  the  evils  that  have  attended  their  relations 
with  us ;  a  curse  equal  in  magnitude,  in  proportion  to  the  a^regate 
numbers  to  be  eflected  by  it,  to  that  which  England  has  visited  upon 
the  Chinese  by  force  of  arms ;  (  and  there  is  s<Hne  coincidence  in  the 
two  events,  for  in  both  cases  there  vraa  the  predisposition,  the 
]Ayrical  tendency,  to  destructive  excess ) :  — While  Hdmon'b  vessel 
lay  in  the  river,  (near  Albany,  as  inferred  from  his  account,) 
"great  multitudes  flocked  on  board  to  survey  the  wonder."  In 
order  to  discover  whether  "any  of  the  chiefe  men  of  the  country 
had  any  treacbeiie  in  them,  our  master  and  mate  took  them  into  the 
cabin  and  gave  them  so  much  wine  and  aqua  vitte  that  they  were 
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aUmerrie;  and  one  of  them  bad  his  wife  with  him,  which  sate  to 
modestly  as  any  of  our  counterey  womene,  would  doe  in  a  strange 
plaice."  One  of  them  became  intoxicated,  staggered  and  fell,  at 
whidi  the  QativeB  were  mtonished.  It  "was  strange  to  them,  for 
they  could  not  tell  bow  to  take  it."  They  all  hurried  ashore  in 
their  canoes.  The  intoxicated  Indian  remuning  and  sleeping  on 
board  all  night,  the  next  day,  others  ventured  on  board  and  finding 
him  recovered,  and  well,  they  were  highly  gretiiied.  He  was  a 
chief.  In  the  afternoon  they  repeated  their  visits,  brought  tobacco 
"and  beads,  and  gave  them  to  our  master,  and  made  an  oratkm 
showing  him  all  the  country  round  about"  They  took  on  board  a 
platter  of  venison,  dressed  in  their  own  style,  and  "caused  him  to 
eate  with  them: — then  they  made  him  reverence,  and  departed  all," 
except  the  old  chief,  who  having  got  a  taste  of  the  fatal  beverage 
chose  to  remain  longer  on  board.  Thus  were  the  aborigines  first 
made  acquainted  with  what  they  afterwards  termed  '^re  water;" 
and  aptly  enough  for  it  has  helped  to  consume  them.  The  Indians 
who  met  Hudson  at  Albany  were  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 

The  discovery  of  Hudson  was  followed  up  by  several  voyages 
from  Holland,  with  the  principal  object  of  traffic  on  the  river,  and 
among  the  natives  he  had  discovered.  The  Dutch  built  two  small 
forti£ed  trading  posts,  the  one  on  Castle,  and  the  other  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  The  English  attempted  a  colony  upon  the  river,  but 
were  unsuccessfuL  It  was  not  until  IB33  that  effectual  colonization 
commenced.  In  that  year,  and  soon  after,  vesBcls  were  fitted  out 
by  the  Dutch  company,  emigrants  embarked  in  them,  forts  were 
built,  settlements  founded.  The  colony  was  called  New  Nether- 
land.    The  first  governor  came  out  in  1623. 

In  1603,  a  company  of  merchants  was  formed  at  Rouen  for  ^e 
purpose  of  colonization.  They  were  invested  with  authority  to 
explore  the  country,  and  establish  colonies  along  the  St.  liavrrence. 
Samcbl  Chakplain,  an  able  mariner,  a  partner  in  the  company, 

Ncm. — Tho  itnmg  appAlile  of  Indiuu  for  intaiiCBtiDng  driuka,  fau  been  otaarred 
ftom  onr  sarlleat  iotsrcoone  with  Ihem.  llie  fint  naiiEttton,  wbo  reachsd  thsm, 
bringtng  '*  itroiig  vatec,"  the  Indenwho  hsTe  fonnd  them  ijpiamit  of  the  eziiteiice  of 
jl,  uid  iBtBl];  enticed  Ihem  to  iti  taile,  have  Dnirarmlv  borne  teetimonr  that  with  fow 
exceptiaDB,  when  ther  have  been  once  ondei  the  inflnence  of  it,  their  eppetlM  •!« 
GraTicE  for  farther  iudalgence.  The  snthor  bu  been  informed  by  one  who  bu  fpent 
mMl  at  hi*  Ufe  emoag  the  fnr  tnden  on  the  bend  woten  of  the  MmieaippI,  thst  he  haa 
known  an  Indian  mnner  to  make  a  joaroey  of  two  hnndred  mile*  and  back  thrangh 
deep  snow,  to  obtain  a  gallon  of  whiaVey,  to  finiah  a  caronaal,  after  having  eihauiWd 
the  npply  of  a  Inder. 
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directed  the  expedition.  la  this  expedition  he  selected  Quebec  as 
the  site  of  a  fort.  The  protection  of  the  fur  trade  was  its  princi- 
pal object,  though  it  led  to  a  permanent  establishmenL  A  fevr 
settlers  were  left  to  build  huts  and  clear  land.  It  was  duiing  this 
expedition,  as  inferred  by  Mr.  Lanhan,  the  intelligent  historian  of 
Michigan,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  long  series  of 
troubles  that  grew  up  between  die  French  and  the  Iroquois. 
Cartier,  in  a  previous  ascension  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  against  the 
\nshes  of  the  Hurona  and  Algonquins,  had,  with  Biotives  of  curios 
ily,  or  to  gratify  it  at  home,  taken  to  England  three  of  their  chiefs 
against  their  wilL  To  win  their  favor,  Chahplain  became  their 
aUy  against  the  Iroquois.  The  secret  of  his  policy,  as  inferred  by 
Charlevoix,  was  to  humble  the  Iroquois,  in  order  to  "unite  all  the 
nations  of  Canada  in  an  aUiance  with  the  French."  He  did  not 
foresee  that  the  former,  who  for  a  long  time  had,  single  banded, 
kept  in  awe  the  Indians,  three  hundred  miles  around  them,  would 
be  aided  by  Europeans  in  another  quarter,  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  French.  It  was  not  his  fault,  therefore,  that  circumstances  he 
could  not  have  anUcipated,  subsequently  concurred  to  frustrate  his 
plan. 

As  this  expedition  constitutes  a  distinct  and  unportant  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  and  their  mode  of  warfare 
— the  introduction  of  lire-arms, — the  author  extracte  a  concise 
account  of  it  Irom  the  work  of  Messrs.  Yates  and  Moulton:  — 

"Having  yielded  his  consent  to  join  the  expedition,  he,  (Cham- 
plain)  embarked  with  his  new  allies  at  Quebec^  and  sailed  into  the 
Iroquois  river  (now  Sorrel,)  until  the  r^ids  near  Chambly  pre- 
vented his  vessel  from  proceeding.  His  allies  had  not  apprised  nim 
of  this  impediment:  on  the  contrary,  they  had  studiously  concealed 
it  as  well  as  other  obstacles.  His  vessel  returned;  but  ne,  and  two 
Frenchmen  who  would  not  desert  him,  determined  to  proceed,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  and  the  duplicity  of 
their  allies  in  concealing  those  difficulties.  They  transported  uieir 
canoes  beyond  the  rapids,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  As  was 
customary,  they  sent  a  spy  to  range  in  the  vicinity,  who  in  a  short 
time  returned,  and  informed  them  mat  he  saw  no  enemy.  Without 
placing  any  guard,  they  prepared  for  repose.  CHAMPLAm,  sur- 
prised to  nnd  them  so  stupidly  incautious  and  confident  of  their 
safety,  endeavored  to  prevml  with  them  to  keep  watch.  All  the 
reply  they  made  was,  mat  people  who  were  fatigued  all  day,  had 
n^  of  sleep  at  night.  Afterwards,  when  they  thought  that  they 
were  approaching  nearer  towards  the  enemy,  they  were  induced 
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to  be  more  guarded,  to  travel  at  night  only,  and  keep  do  fires  in 
the  day  time.  Champlain  was  charm^  with  the  variegated 
and  beautiful  aspect  of  the  country.  The  islands  were  filled  with 
deer  and  other  animals,  which  supplied  the  army  with  abundance 
of  game,  and  the  river  and  lake  ailbrded  abundance  of  fish.  In 
the  progress  of  their  route  he  derived  much  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  character  as  it  was  displayed  in  this  warlike  excursion.  He 
was  particularly  amused  to  perceive  the  blind  confidence  which  the 
Indians  paid,  to  their  sooth-sayer  or  sorcerer,  who  in  the  time  of 
one  of  their  encamptnents,  went  through  with  his  terrific  cere- 
mony. For  several  days  they  inquired  of  Champlain  if  he  had 
not  seen  the  Iroquois  in  a  dream.  His  answer  beine  that  he  had 
not,  caused  great  disquietude  among  them.  At  last,  to  relieve 
them  from  tneir  embarrassments,  or  get  rid  of  their  importunity, 
he  told  them  he  had,  in  a  dream,  seen  the  Iroquois  drowning  in  a 
take,  but  he  did  not  rely  altogether  upon  the  dream.  The  allies 
judged  differently,  for  they  now  no  longer  doubted  a  victory.  Hav- 
ing entered  upon  the  great  lake,  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Chahplain,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  he  and  his  allies  traversed 
it  until  they  approached  towards  the  juncfion  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
St  Sacrament,*  with  Lake  Champlain,  at  or  near  Ticonteroga. 
The  design  of  the  allies  was  to  pass  the  rapids  between  those  two 
lakes,  to  make  an  eruption  into  the  mountainous  regions  and  vallies 
of  the  Iroquois  beyond  the  small  lake,  and  by  surprise  to  strike 
them  at  one  of  their  small  villages.  The  latter  saved  them  the 
necessity  of  journeying  so  far,  for  they  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  by  mere  accident,  met  the 
former  on  the  great  lake.  The  surprise  of  both  parties  was 
equaled  only  by  their  joy,  which  was  expressed  in  shouts,  and  as  it 
was  not  their  practice  to  fight  upon  the  water  unless  when  they 
were  too  far  from  land  to  retreat,  they  mutually  hurried  to  the 
shore. 

"  Here,  then,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoea  (a  spot  afterwards 
celebrated  in  the  achievements  of  the  French  and  Revolutionary 
Wars,)  the  two  parties  pitched  for  battle.  The  allies  immediately 
labored  to  entrench  themselves  behind  fallen  trees,  and  soon  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Iroquois  to  learn  whether  they  would  fight 
immediately.  The  latter  replied  that  the  night  was  too  dark:  they 
could  not  see  themselves,  and  the  former  must  await  the  approach 
of  day.  The  allies  consented,  and  after  taking  the  necessary 
m«cautions,  slept  At  break  of  day,  Champlain  placed  Ws  two 
Frenchmen,  and  some  savages  in  tne  wood,  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  flank.  These  consisted  of  two  hundred  choice  and  resolute 
men,  who  considered  victory  as  easy  and  certain  over  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Hurons,  whom  tno  former  did  not  expect,  would  have 

'  Lake  Qeorgs. 
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iani  to  take  the  field.  The  allies  were  equal  to  them  in  number, 
but  displayed  a  part  only  of  their  warriors.  They,  as  well  as  the 
enemy  were  anned  with  bows  and  arrows  only,  Imt  they  founded 
their  hopes  of  conquest  upon  the  fire-arms  of  the  French;  and 
they  pointed  out  to  Champlain,  and  advised  hira  to  fire  upon  the 
three  chiefs,  who  were  distii^uished  by  feathers  or  tails  of  birds 
larger  than  those  of  their  followers.  The  allies  first  made  a 
sortie  from  their  entrenchment,  and  ran  two  hundred  feet  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  then  stopped,  divided  into  two  bands  to  the  right 
and  left,  leaving  the  center  position  for  Chahplain,  who  advanced 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  His  sudden  appearance  and 
anns,  were  new  to  the  Iroquois,  whose  astonishment  became 
extreme.  But  what  was  their  dismay  when,  after  the  first  report 
of  his  arquebuse  from  the  spot  where  he  had  posted  four  men,  the 
Iroquois  saw  two  of  their  chiefs  fall  dead,  and  me  third  dangerously 
wounded !  The  allies  now  shouted  for  joy  and  discharged  a  few 
ineffective  arrows.  Chamflain  recharged,  and  the  other  French- 
men successfully  fou^t  the  Iroquois,  who  were  soon  seen  in 
disorder  and  flight.  They  were  pursued  warmly,  many  were 
lulled,  and  some  taken  prisoners.  The  fugitives,  in  their  precipi- 
tance, abandoned  their  maize.  This  was  a  seasonable  relief  for 
the  victors,  for  they  had  been  reduced  to  great  need.  They  fed, 
and  passed  two  hours  on  the  field  of  battle  m  dancing  and  singing. 
Not  one  had  been  killed,  although  several  were  wounded.  They 
prepared  to  return  homeward,  for  among  these  people  the  van- 
qmshera  always  retreat  as  well  as  the  vanguisheo,  and  often 
inasmuch  disorder  and  precipitation  as  if  they  were  pursued  by  a 
victorious  enemy.  In  their  way  back,  they  tortured  one  of  their 
prisoners,  whose  miseries  Chahpi^in  humanely  ended." 

This  was  the  first  pitched  battle  fought  upon  our  continent,  and 
thus  did  the  Iroquois  learn  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  m  war,  which 
enabled  them  to  extend  in  less  than  a  century  afterwards,  their 
tcnitorial  dominion  two"  thousand  nrules,  waste  the  lives  of  their 
own  race,  and  afterwards,  as  allies  of  England,  to  become  a 
scourge  of  the  border  settlements  of  New  York,  in  the  war  of 
the  Kevolution.  Nor  did  the  instructors  of  these  amateurs  in  a 
new  warfare,  escape  the  consequences.  They  found  them  apt 
scholars;  and  in  their  after  contests  with  them  learned  to  dread 
the  stealthy  and  deadly  aim,  in  their  hands,  of  the  arms  furnished 
them  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  < 

At  nearly  the  same  period,  Hudson  had  given  them  the  taste  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  at  Albany.  Thus  were  they  put  in  possession 
of  two  agents  that  were  finally  to  worft  their  own  ruin  and  decline. 
Better  for  them,  we  are  apt  to  say,  if  dvilization  had  never  reached 
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them  in  these  their  foreBt  homes.  But  theo  comes  upon  us  the 
reflection  that  theirs,  if  a  sylvan  abode,  was  not  one  of  peace  and 
innocence.  Lcmg  before — how  long  their  own  traditions  cannot 
infonn  as, — they  were  warring  upon  their  own  race.  They  too 
had  invented  weapons  of  war,  and  oppressed  and  trampled  upon 
the  weak;  were  even  wanton  in  their  wanderings  upon  the  war 
path  for  victims.  Who  shall  question  the  dispensatioDB  of  Provi- 
dence, or  say  that  theirs  was  not  the  destiny  he  had  decreed  1 
Who  shall  say,  that  if  European  feet  had  never  trod  their  soil, 
that  an  even  worse  calamity  was  not  in  store  for  themT  That 
they  but  awaited  the  ebb  tit^  of  destinyl  That  retributbn  was 
not  already  coming  upon  them; — its  ministering  spirits,  the  leagued 
and  exasperated  of  their  own  race,  they  had  scourged  in  long 
years  of  triumph  and  supremacy  1 

With  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  country  of  New  France, 
than  had  been  before  obtained,  Chahplain  returned  home,  and 
after  delays  and  embarrasanents,  incident  to  some  tdianges  in  the 
adminiatration  of  the  govemment  of  Prance,  in  1615  embarited 
Mice  more  for  the  New  World,  There  came  out  with  him,  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  "  Again  he  invades  the  territory  of 
the  Iroquois  in  New  York.  Wounded  and  repulsed,  and  destitute 
of  guides,  he  spends  the  first  winter  after  his  return  to  America  in 
the  country  of  the  Hurons;  and  a  night  errant  among  the  forests, 
carries  hia  language,  religion  and  influence,  even  to  the  hamlets  c^ 
the  Algonquins  on  Lake  Nipissing."* 

Cabtier  is  regarded  as  the  pioneer  upon  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
Champlai:<  as  the  founder  of  a  colony  upon  its  banks.  "  For 
twenty  years  succeeding  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century, 
he  was  zealously  employed  in  planting  and  rearing  that  infant 
colony,  which  was  destined  to  extend  its  branches  to  these  shores 
and  Anally,  to  contest  with  its  great  rival,  the  sovereignty  of  North 
America.  ChahpiiAin  discovered  in  his  eventful  life,  traits  of 
heroism,  self-devotion  and  perseverance,  which,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  would  have  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of 
those,  whose  deeds  are  the  land  marks  of  history, "t 

Events  that  followed  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  have  been 
thus  briefly  alluded  to,  with  no  intenticm  to  enlarge  upon  them,  or 

*  Buicroll. 

t  Gen.  Can'  Lectnrea  before  Hittorical  Bode^  of  MiehJgaa- 
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to  tnrel  over  gronod  with  which  moHt  resden  will  be  familiar;  but 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  audi  a  chronological  introduction  as 
will  aid  in  connecting  our  own  local  history  with  the  history  of 
oar  entire  country. 

The  progreea  of  colonization  was  slow.  In  this  day  of  FRooKEse, 
we  may  well  wonder  why  such  a  country  as  this,  did  not  at  once 
invite  a  flood  of  adventurers  Irom  Europe.  But  a  careful  review 
c^  the  condition  of  the  old  world  at  that  period;  the  jealousies  and 
coonteracting  rivalries  that  existed  between  the  nations  that  had 
directed  theu*  attention  to  this  quarter:  England,  France  Germany 
and  Spain;  their  mtemal  dissensions,  and  the  fluctuations  in  their 
adraimstrationa  and  their  conunercial  policy;  afford  us  chiefly  the 
explanaticHi.  And  to  all  these  hindrances  may  be  added,  the 
absence  of  that  spirit  of  determined  and  perseTering  national 
adventure,  i^ch  at  a  later  period  stimulated  to  a  more  earnest 
and  effectual  searching  out  and  occupying  new  fields  of  enterprise. 
In  following  up  the  slow  course  of  events  as  they  occurred;  in 
DotiDg  the  tardiness  especially,  with  which  England  and  France 
made  their  advances  to  this  continent,  even  after  they  had  through 
the  reports  of  their  explorers,  reliable  accounts  of  the  land  of 
prcHnise,  leads  us  to  reflect,  how  it  would  be  now,  with  our  own 
people,  if  they  could  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  unoccupied  field 
such  as  this  was.  There  would  be  no  waiting  for  kingly  or 
government  charters;  no  asking  of  colonial  monopolies.  Individual 
efforts,  indomitable  private  enterprise,  would  take  the  place  of  all 
this:  there  would  go  out  from  our  sea-ports  in  rapid  Buccession, 
colonies  of  hardy  adventurers,  who  arriving  at  their  destinations, 
and  finding  but  a  moiety  of  the  inducements,  surrounded  by  greater 
obstacles,  than  was  presented  to  European  adventureni  here  — 
would  penevere;  uid  in  the  time  that  in  the  precedent  case  it  took 
to  deliberate  at  home,  and  determine  upon  a  scheme  of  colonization, 
—colonies  would  be  founded,  territorial  governments  would  be 
formed;  and  we    should  hear  of  annexation,  and   possibly  of 


"  Westward  the  star  c^  Empire  "  took  "  its  way,"  but  dimly  and 
slowly ;  giving  but  a  feeble  and  flickering  light  to  attract  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  while  its  orbit  was  circumscribed  under  Etiro- 
pean  auspices  and  dominion.  It  was  not  'till  it  bad  the  genial 
influeDces  of  freedom  and  free  institutions;  until  it  had  shaken  off 
the  incubus  of  foreign  control;  that  it  began  to  shine  with  lustre, 
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make  its  rapid  transit  towards  the  zenith,  and  realize  the  prophetic 
imfuratioD  of  Bishop  Berkley. 

Dating  from  the  discovery  of  this  continent  in  1492,  it  was  five 
years  before  Cabot  discovered  New  Foundland,  St  Johns,  and  ihe 
coast  of  Virginia;  forty-two  years  before  Cartieh  discovered  and 
sailed  up  the  St  Lawrence;  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
before  Chahflain  had  efiectually  established  French  settlements 
and  dominion.  Twenty  years  before  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered 
Florida  and  claimed  it  for  Spain;  seventy-three  years  before  St. 
Augustine  was  founded.*  Seventy-three  years  before  the  lirst 
expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleioh  entered  the  bay  of  the  Chesa- 
peake; one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  any  permanent  colony 
was  established  in  Vii^ia.  One  hundred  and  twenty^iine  years 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
before  Hddson  sailed  up  the  river  that  bears  his  name;  and  one 
hundred  thirty-one  years  before  colonization  was  effectually  pro- 
gressing upon  its  banks. 

The  whole  series  of  primitive  discoveries  upon  this  continent 
were  accidentaL  The  discoverers  were  in  pursuit  of  a  shorter 
route  to  the  Indies,  and  blundered  upon  tliia  fair  region  that  lay  in 
their  way.  After  the  discoveries,  gold,  other  minerals,  precicus 
stones,  fountains  of  health,  predominated  with  the  explorers,  until 
failing  in  their  expectations,  traffic  with  the  natives  for  furs  and 
peltries,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  few  and  far  between  voyar 
gers  to  the  New  World-  The  great  elements  of  wealth  here,  as 
time  has  demonstrated,  lay  dormant  and  undisturbed  in  the  soil 
The  Acadia  of  France,  the  Eldorado  of  Spain,  the  region  where 
the  En^shman  was  to  shovel  wealth  into  his  coffers,  and  the  slow 
Dutchman  was  to  quicken  his  pace  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune;  came 
far  short  of  their  expectations;  and  their  squadrons  but  came  and 
wandered  lazily  around  the  coasts,  or  ventured  but  short  expedi- 
tions up  our  noble  rivers.  The  wealth  was  here— the  elements  of 
human  enjoyment,  cmitent  and  happiness,  but  they  widely  mistook 
in  what  it  consisted.  It  remained  for  patient,  persevering  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  unshackled  by  tyranny;  for  those  who  fled 
to  these  shores  from  persecution  and  wrong;  for  young  and  vigo- 
rous scions  of  a  decayed  and  decaying  parent  stock;  to  more  than 
realize  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  early  European  dreamers. 

li  bf  foi^  yean,  tbe  otdert  bnni  in  Om  United  6ialc». 
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In  1600  the  Engliflh  colony  at  Jamestown  had  just  begun  to  turn 
its  attention  to  agriculture: — "yet  bo  little  land  had  been  cultivated 
— not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  all  —  that  it  was  still 
necesaary  for  Englishmen  to  solicit  food  from  the  indolent  Indians; 
and  Europeans,  to  preserve  themselves  from  starving,  'were 
billeted  aoKKig  the  eons  of  the  forest."*  In  1624,  De  Last,  a 
director  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  under  whose  auspices 
settlement  was  slowly  progressing  upon  the  Hudson,  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  by  a  published  description  of  the 
New  World.  In  describing  New  Netberland,  he  said: — "It  is  a 
fine  and  delightful  land,  full  of  fine  trees  and  vines — wine  might  be 
made  there,  and  the  grape  cultivated.  Nothing  is  wanted  but 
cattle,  and  they  might  be  easily  transported.  The  industry  of  our 
people  might  malie  this  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  land.  The  forests 
contain  excellent  ship  timber,  and  several  yachts  and  small  vesseb 
have  been  built  there."  But  it  was  not  until  several  years  after 
this  first  attempt  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  from  traffic  to 
agriculture,  ttmt  there  was  any  considerable  degree  of  success. 

The  Dutch  trade  was  with  the  natives,  upon  Long  Island,  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  eastern  nations  of  the  Iroquois. 
By  a  report  made  to  the  West  India  Company  at  Amsterdam,  the 
following  exhibit  was  made  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  first 
nine  years  after  the  regular  established  commerce  of  the  colcmy:— 

EXPORTS.  IMPORTS. 


27.125 

1634.  In  two  iliiia,  good.,  wwst.  35,669 

l&b.    5,395 

463 

35,895 

1635.    Borenl  ■£?■,"        •■ 

8.77S 

IGSe.    7,258 

8S7 

45,050 

1696.    Twod.ij-,'^          " 

!W.384 

1G37.     7,590 

390 

13,730 

1637.    Foorrtupi, 

Una 

leas.  6.951 

734 

G1,0T5 

1698.    Nolmporth 

1G99.    5,913 

681 

«a,185 

1639.    ThMe^liii*, 

55,778 

1630.    6.011 

10B5 

68,013 

1630,    TwoJup^ 

64,498 

1631. 

1633.  I3.B13 

"" 

'sr 

" 

143,135 

1631.    One  ship. 
1639.    Onaihij;; 

17.355 

3t.S90 

454,197 

979.847 

or 

»189.319,58 

or. 

♦113.686JB 

"  The  advancement  of  colonization  in  New  England,  [1638]  waa 
far  more  r^id  than  it  had  been  in  New  Netherland;  but  the  causes 
that  respectively  operated  to  produce  the  diversity,  were  altogether 
diSerent  in  their  character  and  tendency.  In  the  one  case,  re%ion 
became  the  powerful  motive,  and  it  introduced  as  auxiliaries,  talent, 
enterprise  and  skill.    In  the  other,  monopoly  arid  aristocracy,  with 
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th^  cold  and  calculating  selfisbnesfl.  were  in  collision  with  the 
fieedfMn  of  trade  and  the  genius  of  liberty,  and  the  coDsequences 
were  withering  to  the  bloasoms  of  promiBe  which  nature  had  so 
bountifully  displayed  in  ^ew  Netherlands."* 

Confficting  claims  to  territory  Up6n  this  continent,  began  to 
arise  in  the  earliest  periods  of  colonization.  The  bans,  or  general 
principles  upcm  which  claims  were  to  be  founded,  was  pretty  well 
defined  by  the  common  consent  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  were 
interested;  but  disputes  and  collisions  arose  from  different  conatruo- 
ti<»is  of  these  general  principles;  and  upon  questions  of  fact, 
involving  priority  of  discovery,  occupation,  &c. 

"  Discovery  jgave  title  to  the  government,  by  whose  subjects,  or 
by  Triiose  authority  it  was  made,  against  all  other  European 
eovemments,  which  title  might  be  consummated  by  possession. 
Hence,  although  a  vacant  country  belmtged  to  those  who  first 
discovered  it,  and  who  acknowledge  no  connexion,  and  owe  no 
allegiance  to  any  government,  yet  u  the  country  be  discovered  and 
possessed  by  the  emigrants  of  an  existing  acuiowledged  sovem- 
ment,  the  possession  is  deemed  taken  for  uie  nation,  ai^  tiUe  must 
be  derived  from  the  sovereign  organ,  in  whom  the  power  to  dispute 
of  vacant  territories  is  vested  by  law. 

"  Resulting  from  the  above  principle  as  qualified,  was  that  of  the 
sole  right  of  the  discoverer  to  acquire  the  soil  from  the  natives, 
and  establish  settlements  either  by  purchase  or  conquest  Hence, 
also  the  exclusive  right  cannot  exist  in  governments,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  private  mdividuals;  and  hence  also,  the  natives  were 
recognized  as  rightful  occupants,  but  their  power  to  dispose  of  the 
soil  at  their  own  will,  to  whom  they  pleased,  was  denied  by  the 
original  fundamental  prindple,  that  discovery  gave  exclusive  title 
to  those  who  made  it 

"The  ultimate  dominion  was  asserted,  and  as  a  consequence,  a 
power  to  grant  the  soil  while  yet  in  possession  of  the  natives.  — 
Hence,  such  dominion  was  incompaUble  with  an  absolute  and 
complete  title  in  the  Indians.  Consequently,  from  the  foregoing 
principle,  and  its  corollaries,  the  Indians  had  no  right  to  sell  to  any 
other  than  the  government  of  the  first  discoverer,  nor  to  private 


Id  ths  Uailad  StelM,  in  the  waA  tf  TiUa  ud  k 

inly  contoiM  Iha  priiidpl«B  tbM 
—  — ,  —  eonnljy,  but  set* 


alTMd;  qooted,  ha  tmufen  it  to  hii  pogea.    It  not 

nnrn»d  tb«  natloiki  of  Ennpa,  in  their  migtiMl  coli 

finlh  the  nuin  pnndide.  and  otigin  of  pn-amptiNi,  ■■  iflenrarda  neogaiiei  by 

ganenl  sovenunent  ud  the  mum.    A  eenlu  hMaiical  dednctioB  of  tM  title  to  .   _ 

•wn  regton  takea  \u  bwk  for  ■  Muliag  point,  to  the  Uidi  of  till«,  m  fixed  at  tiie 

lauoitiTB  period  of  diMoreij  ud  colonintfon. 
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dtizena  -withoat  the  sanctioii  of  their  goremmeat  Henco  the 
hidiaos  were  to  be  considered  88  mere  occupantE,  to  be  prelected 
indeed  white  in  pe&ce,  in  the  pogaessioa  of  their  lands,  but  with  an 
inci^Kicity  of  transfeiing  the  absolute  title  to  otben." 

At  a  point  yre  have  now  gained, — the  commencement  of  perma- 
nent colonization  npcni  this  continent, — the  author  ie  admonished, 
in  view  of  the  local  character  of  ^  work  he  has  in  hand,  that  he 
must  come  nearer  home.  Civilization  is  already  approaching  the 
region  of  Western  New  York  Under  Cuahplain,  the  founder 
of  settlement  upon  the  St  Lawrence,  there  have  come  out  of 
France  scores  of  adventurers;  the  most  prominent,  and  far  most 
nomerouB  of  whom,  are  the  fiir  traders,  the  devotees  of  traffic  and 
gain;  and  the  missionaries,  with  the  higher  purposes  of  carrying 
the  emblems  and  the  tiding  of  salvation  to  the  forest  homes  of  our 
predecessors.  The  two  classes,  jointly,  travelling  together  side  by 
ade,  are  destined  to  extend  French  dominion  to  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Canada  west;  to  the  head  waters  of  lake  Ontario;  along 
the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river,  to  the  shores  of  lakes  Erie,  St. 
Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior;  over  the  fertile  plains,  prai- 
riea  and  wood-lands  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiania,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
over  its  waters  to  Texas. 

The  missionary  was  seklom  behind,  often  preceded  the  trader. 
Those  of  the  order  of  Sl  Frands — called  Franciscans, — preceded 
the  Jesuits  in  the  New  World.  They  came  out  with  Chahflaih 
in  1615.  The  more  formidable  order,  that  was  destined  wholly  to 
snpplant  them  and  occupy  exclusively  the  new  field  of  misuonary 
enterprise,  first  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  in 
1625.  Previous  to  this,  the  Franciscans,  Le  Caron,  Viel  and 
SAOABn,  had  been  instructing  the  tribes  along  the  western  banks 
of  the  Niagara.  They  were  unquestionably,  the  first  Europeans 
who  set  foot  in  Western  New  York.  Their  advent  here  was 
nearly  co-temporary  with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New 
England.  Plymouth  Rock  had  but  just  re-echoed  the  thanksgiving 
of  the  founders  of  English  colonization  in  our  northern  states, — 
the  nmpler  and  less  ostentatious  forms  of  the  reli^ous  faith  of  the 
Puritans,  had  but  just  found  en  asylum  uptHi  our  northern  Atlantic 
coast;  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  chm^h  were  exciting 
the  wonder  of  the  dwellers  in  the  forests  of  our  own  region. 

For  nearly  <me  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  period  of 
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effectual  colonization  upon  the  St  Lawrence,  until  the  Engliah 
conquests  in  1759;  the  Jesuits — the  disciples  of  Loyola  —  were 
almost  exclusively  in  poraession  of  the  whole  missionary  ground  of 
New  France.  With  the  exception  of  but  brief  precedent  advents 
of  the  Franciscans,  the  Jesuits  with  the  traders  that  accompanied 
them,  were  the  Pioneers  of  civilization  in  Western  New  York. 
The  imposing  ceremonieB  of  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  awed 
the  simple  minded  sons  of  the  forest  as  they  came  to  gaze  upoD 
'the  works  of  the  primitive  ship  builders  upon  the  Niagara; — 
JoNCAiRE,  the  adopted  Seneca,  the  successful  courtier  at  the 
councils  of  the  Iroquois,  had  hardly  "planted  himself  amid  a  group 
of  cabins  at  Lewiston,"  when  the  cross  was  planted  in  their  midst. 
When  a  trading  station  was  secured  at  Niagara,  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary erected  bis  cabin  by  the  side  of  the  trader.  And  going 
out  from  these  primitive  stopping  places,  they  threaded  the  narrow 
trails  that  conducted  them  to  the  scattered  settlements  of  the 
Senecas  west  of  the  Genesee  river,  and  upon  its  eastern  banks. 
The  advent  and  long  career  of  the  Jesuits  upon  this  continent,  and 
especially  in  this  quarter,  forme  an  interesting  feature  in  our 
general  history;  a  brief  sketch  of  their  founder,  and  his  Institute, 
may  well  occupy  a.  short  chapter  of  our  local  pioneer  annals. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

THE   ORDER    OF   THE   JE80IT8. 


The  order  of  the  Jesuits  as  it  is  usually  tenneii —  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  as  they  termed  themselves — was  founded  in  the  early 
port  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  founder  was  Ionatits  Loyola, 
a  native  of  Navarre.  Born  of  a  noble  family,  bred  to  the  professioa 
of  arms,  chivalric  and  danng,  when  an  army  of  Fbancis  I.  invaded 
his  country,  be  was  among  the  giallant  defenders  of  the  besieged 
city  of  Pampeluna.  While  rallying  and  exhorting  the  Spanish 
soldiers  to  a  desperate  resistance,  he  was  severely  wounded. 
While  an  invalid,  the  lives  of  the  Saints  ^11  into  his  hands,  and  were 
his  constant  companions  during  the  progress  of  a  lingering  cure. 
Their' penual  excited  his  anient  temperament,  and  inspired  him 
with  ambition  to  signalize  himself  as  a  champion  of  the  rehgious 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Retiring  to  a  convent,  he 
meditated  and  made  vows  to  become  the  "Knight  of  the  Virgin 
AtARv,"  and  to  he  "renowned  for  mortifications  siid  works  after  the 
manner  of  saints."  In  bis  seclusion  he  subjected  himself  to  the 
most  rigid  disipline  of  a  monk  of  the  strictest  order,  and  after 
several  years  of  solitary  penance  and  joumeyings  as  a  mer^ 
dicant,  he  matured  a  gigantic  scheme  of  misfiionary  enterprise, 
embracing  the  world  in  its  designs;  and  which,  for  good  and  evil, 
is  signalized  as  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  advents  that  mark 
the  pages  of  history. 

When  Luther  pubUcIy  sustained  the  thesis  of  his  apoetacy  in 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  composed  his  book  against  monastic  vows, 
in  the  solitude  of  Alstadt,  L0Y01.A  was  consecratiiig  himself  to  his 
work,  in  the  chapel  of  Monte  Serrato,  and  composing  his  Spiritual 
Exercises  in  hia  retreat  at  Mauresa.  At  the  time  too,  that  Henrt 
the  Eighth  proclaimed  himself  spiritual  bead  of  the   Anglidan 
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Church,  and  ordered,  under  penalty  of  death,  that  the  very  name  d* 
Pope  should  be  effaced  from  every  document  and  from  every  book, 
Loyola  was  htying  the  foundation  of  an  order  that  profeased  in 
a  most  spedal  manner,  obedience  to  the  Bovereign  Fontifl^  and  zeal 
and  activity  in  enlarging  the  boundB  of  his  dominion.  . 

The  Reformation  under  the  lead  of  Martin  Luther,  had  well 
ni^  broken  the  sway,  prostrated  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  advent  of  Loyola  was  the  first  recoil  frtHn  ita 
eflects.  It  was  as  if  in  battle,  a  powerful  army  had  been  nearly 
routed,  its  ranks  thinned  and  broken,  its  leaders  dismayed,  appalled 
by  the  desperate  onsets  of  the  assailants — a  daring  ^>irit  should 
spring  from  the  ranks  fitted  to  the  emergency,  and  by  the  boldness 
uid  novelty  of  his  designs,  inspire  courage  to  renew  the  contest 
While  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  were  deliberating — resolving 
but  feebly,  and  often  impotently  essaying  to  execute  their  resolu- 
tions; an  intrepid  soldier — ^wounded  in  a  field  of  carnal  warfare — 
clothed  himself  in  spiritual  armor,  and  came  forward  the  devotee 
and  champion  of  a  faith  that  had  been  succestfully  assailed  by 
innovators,  as  daring  and  fearless  in  their  assaults,  as  he  was  in  his 
well  arranged  plan  of  defence.  In  the  warfare  of  faiths,  in  which 
be  was  enlisted,  —  a  contest  to  sust^  the  supremacy  of  hia  creed, 
to  enable  it  to  regain  its  lost  ground,  —  Loyola  was  what  ^afo- 
LBON  became  ai\er  him  in  the  political  affairs  of  France.  They 
were  equally  master  spirits  of  the  movements  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  one  astonished  the  religious  world  with  the  new- 
ness and  magnificence  of  his  schemes.  The  other  confounded  and 
amazed  the  political  world,  by  a  long  career  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  one  man-power  that  he  wielded.  Did  Napoleon  call  to  his 
aid  the  genius,  the  talent,  the  courage  of  France,  and  mould 
them  to  his  will;  Loyola  equally  by  the  attractions  of  his 
i^lendid  conceptions.,  guaranteed  and  realized  as  great  moral 
triumphs,  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  those  who  were  fitted 
to  his  purposes.  The  wealth  that  he  required  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  his  new  system  of  propagandism,  flowed  into  his  trea- 
sury; for  the  possessors  of  it  were  mourning  over  the  reversea 
of  a  religious  faith  that  more  than  all  others,  prompts  to  the 
ofieringa  of  worldly  possessions;  imagined  that  light  was  again 
shining  through  the  domes  of  St  Peters;  that  error,  —  grievous 
error,  as  they  deemed  it,  was  to  be  confoimded  by  the  new 
chamiH(Hi  that  had  taken  the  field.    Around  his  standard  Socked 
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the  derotees  of  the  "Church  Catholic;'*  who,  BurrenderiDg 'all 
ibingB  elae,  dedicated  themselveB  to  his  will  and  his  designs;  set 
themselves  apart  to  execute  his  commands,  even  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  been  assailed  by  the 
bold  Refonner  in  the  seats  and  centres  of  its  dominions.  Its  old 
stnHig  fortresses  were  besieged.  ■  X^yola  looked  to  the  strengtb- 
ningand  extending  of  the  out-posts;  to  the  more  than  regaining  all 
that  had  been  lirat,  by  sending  out  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  and  gathering  to  the  fold,  new  auxiliaries,  propagating  his 
creed  in  new  and  far  off  fields. 

The  tasks  to  be  executed  were  those  of  difficulty  and  danger,  but 
there  came  to  his  aid  those  who  caught  from  him  their  impulses, 
and  armed  themselves  with  his  stem  resolves.  Never  in  any 
nHssionaiy  enterprise;  (and  the  history  of  missions  from'  the  advent 
of  diristianity  to  the  present  hour,  is  replete  with  signal  instances 
oS  self-sacrifice  and  martyrdoms;  instances  of  the  exercises  of  a 
moral  and  physical  courage,  sterner  and  higher  than  the  incentives 
to  arRied  encounters;) — has  there  been  devised  a  scheme  of 
missionary  enterprise  of  equal  magnitude;  or  one  that  has  com- 
manded more  devoted  service  and  extraordinary  sacrifice,  than 
the  Institute  wbicJi  somewhat  arrogantly  assumed  to  itself  the 
name  of  the  "  Sodety  of  Jesra." 

"LoroLA  was  aware,  that  on  the  day  of  battle,  the  most 
experienced  officers  stand  apart,  in  order  to  watch  with  more 
composure,  the  conflict  which  they  direct,  A  general  of  an  army 
ought,  by  means  of  the  orders  that  he  issues,  to  be  every  where 

E resent  to  his  troops.  Their  movements,  their  courage,  their  very 
fe,  depend  on  bun;  he  dispose  of  them  in  the  most  absolute 
manner;  and  the  very  physical  inaction  to  which,  in  consequence, 
he  subjects  himself,  augments  his  intellectual  energies.  It  is  be 
that  stunulatea,  that  restrains,  that  combines  the  springs  of  action, 
that  assumes  the  reBponsibility  of  events.  Such  was  the  policy  of 
loTCATiuB  LoTOLA.  He  dispersed  his  companions  over  the  globe; 
he  sent  them  forth  to  humination  or  to  glory,  to  preach  or  to  be 
martyred,  while  he  from  Rome,  as  a  central  point,  conununicated 
force  to  all,  and,  what  was  still  better,  regulated  their  movements^ 
"  At  Rome  Ignatius  followed  his  disciples  at  every  step.  In  an 
age  when  communication  was  neither  easy  nor  expeditiouB,  and 
wnen  each  pohtical  revolution  added  to  tfce  difficvuty,  he  found 
means  to  correspond  with  them  frequently.  He  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  slate  of  the  misffions,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  joys  and  sufierings  of  the  nussionarieii;  he  sympathised  witb 
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tbetn,  and  thus  shared  their  d&ngen  and  their  Btni«;le8;  his  orders 
were  anxiously  expected,  his  councils  were  scrupulously  followed. 
More  calm  than  they,  for  he  was  umnfluenced  by  local  passions,  he 
decided  with  greater  discernment,  he  regulated  with  greater  unity 
of  deagn."* 

The  plan  of  Loyola  not  only  embraced  an  extended  missionary 
enterprise,  but  the  founding  of  institutions  of  learning.  Colleges 
of  the  Jesuits  were  founded  at  Rome,  throu^out  the  Papal  domin- 
itxis,  and  their  branches  extended  to  the  foreign  missioDary  groimda. 
They  were  as  so  many  hires,  from  ^diich  swaimed  hosts  of  those 
who  were  educated  and  fitted  for  the  work  before  them.  But  the 
education  of  missionaries  was  not  exclusively  their  province. 
Engnfted  into  the  system,  was  the  design  of  its  founder  to  raise 
up  a  new  class  of  weU  educated  men,  in  all  the  deportments  of  Ut- 
erature,  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  colleges  were  munificently 
endowed;  learning  had  a  new  impetus  given  to  it  There  went 
out  from  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits,  not  only  the  priest,  deeply 
schooled  in  the  theology  of  his  order,  but  poets,  philosophers  and 
statesmen;  those  who  were  well  fitted  to  have  influence  in  the 
pohtical  and  social  afiairs  of  the  world,  as  well  as  those  who  would 
promote  the  predominating  object,—  the  laying  of  a  broader  plat 
form  for  their  church,  and  extending  its  sway. 

The  scheme  of  Lotola,  formidable  as  it  was,  exdted  the  fears, 
and  perhaps  jealousies  of  the  then  reigning  Pontiff.  He  regarded 
it  an  innovation,  and  withheld  his  approval;  but  his  successor, 
Paul  IH  clothed  the  institute  with  all  the  attributes  necessary  to 
make  its  authority  ample.  * 

"  The  genius  of  Champlain,  whose  comprehenuve  mind  pUnned 
enduring  establishments  for  French  commerce,  and  a  career  of 
discovery  that  should  carry  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
extremity  of  Nprth  America,  could  devise  no  method  of  building 
up  the  dominion  of  France  in  Canada,  but  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Hurons,  or  of  confirming  that  aUiance  but  by  the  establishment  of 
missions,  "t  He  had  at  first  encouraged  the  unambitious  Francis- 
cans; but  they,  being  excluded  from  New  France,  by  the  poUcy  of 
the  home  government,  in  1633,  the  conversion  of  the  New  World 
was  committed  to  the  ardent  Jesuits.    They  had  entered  the  land 

■HMorroflIwJeMltab7ll.Ci«aieB-M7.    Pwii,  1844. 
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before,  but  not  onder  the  exclusive  privilege  of  martyrdom.  As 
early  as  1611  Father  Burt  had  opened  the  gospel  between  the 
PcDobecot  and  Kennebec,  and  within  two  years  a  congregation  of 
faithful  red  men  was  chanting  over  the  territory  lately  disputed 
and  along  the  river  banks  io  Maine,  their  morning  and  their  even- 
ing hymns.  The  renewal  of  French  emigration  to  Canada,  and 
the  coDunittal  of  this  western  mission  to  the  Jesuits,  were  simulta- 
neous. The  fifteen  who  first  arrived  at  Montreal,  went  principally 
amca^  the  Five  Nations  in  the  interiOT  of  this  state. 

In  the  immediate  dominions  of  the  Pope,  throughout  the  dties 
and  villages  of  the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  the  disciples  of 
Ia>tola  spread  themselves,  and  earnestly  exhorted  baclcsliders  to 
return  to  their  eccle»astical  allegiance  ;  stirred  up  the  luke-wann, 
and  checked  the  hitherto  onward  march  of  the  Reformers.  In 
1543,  the  Jesuits  had  missionary  stations  in  Japan  and  Ethiopa;  in 
the  Indies  and  in  Peru;  in  Brazil  and  Mogul;  in  the  reowtest 
ArdiipelagoB,  and  the  bleal^est  blands;  in  the  heart  of  Africa  and 
OD  the  banks  of  the  Bospborus;  in  China;  at  Madras  imd  Thibet; 
in  Genoa. 

Tlie  antagonist  movements  of  the  Reformera,  the  disciples  of 
LcTHEB  and  Calvht,  and  the  new  sdiocd  of  propagandists  founded 
by  LoroiiA,  came  in  collision  upon  this  continent,  in  the  very 
eaj^est  periods  of  e^ctual  colonization.  Deeply  imbued  with  the 
Mpmt  of  the  Refonnation,  were  the  founders  of  New  England, 
and  as  deeply,  were  the  founders  of  New  France  imbued  with  ihe 
spirit,  the  impelling  zeal  of  Lovola.  Avarice,  a  desire  for 
dominion  and  gain,  led  the  way  in  both  quarters,  and  the  better 
JBipulaes  of  reH^n  and  its  difierent  faiths,  followed.  Treading  in 
each  others  footsteps  were  the  traders  and  missionarieB  of  the 
esriy  New  England  colonists;  the  "gospel  was  opened"  wherever 
the  trafficer  in  Airs  end  peltries  had  made  a  stand.  On  the  St 
Lawrence,  along  the  great  chain  of  Lakes  and  Rivers,  west  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  chaffering  of  the  votaries  of  Mam- 
mon was  often  merged  with  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
disciples  of  Lovola;  dividing  the  attention  of  the  natives  between 
the  "tables  of  the  money  changers,"  and  the  emblems,  and 
imposing  cerenuHiies  of  the  Romish  church. 

When  the  primitive,  Protestant  missionaries  of  New  England, 
were  wandering  in  its  valliea,  faithAiUy  expounding  the  revealed 
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word  to  their  dusky  auditors,  gathered  in  their  wigwams,  or  recli- 
ning in  their  forest  shades,  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
were  displaying  the  emblems  of  salvation  upon  the  shores  of  lake 
Ontario,  in  the  settlements  of  the  Iroquois  in  the  interior  of  our 
State,  npon  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  nver,  and  around  the  shores 
of  the  Western  Lakes. 

They  were  the  subjects  of  rival  nations,  and  the  professors  and 
propagators  of  rival  creeds.  No  wonder  perti^s, — and  yet  it 
was  strangely  at  variance  with  the  mild  precepts  of  Him  whose 
mediations  they  were  offering  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world 
—  they  both  brought  to  these  shores  the  rankling,  the  spirit  of 
contention,  even  to  the  sword,  that  was  drenching  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  Europe  with  blood.  They  were  contending  for 
ecclenastical,  and  it  was  the  impulses  of  country  and  allegiance, 
that  made  them  strenuous  for  temporal,  political,  dominion.  Their 
influences  were  felt  in  the  wars  that  succeeded  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  French,  and  the  English  and  French.  They 
were,  more  or  less,  participators  in  the  competition  for  extended 
empire  between  those  two  nations. 

The  writers  of  history,  and  the  readers  of  it  who  are  in  pursuit 
of  facts  it  is  its  province  to  gather  up,  have  little  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  rival  creeds.  Ilie  sources  of  instruction  are  ample, 
furnished  by  their  respective  advocates.  In  the  history  of  the 
advents  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  our  early  colonization 
there  is  much  to  admire,  and  much  to  condemn. 

Who  will  not  dwell  with  admiration  npon  the  details  of  the 
sufferings,  martyrdoms,  the  self  abasement  of  the  ardent  Catholic 
misfflonaries  that  extended  civilization,  planted  the  cross  here  in 
this  western  wilderness  1  Sincerity,  ardent  zeal,  signalized  their 
advent  and  progress.  Danger  was  in  their  wilderness  paths, 
hovered  around  their  rude  forest  chapels.  In  winter's  snows  and 
summer's  heats,  they  traversed  the  wilderness,  paddled  their  fraO 
canoes  upon  our  rivers  and  lakes;  deeming  health,  life,  of  little 
concern — all  of  temporal  enjoyments,  subservient  to  the  paramount 
object:  the  gathering  into  the  folds  of  the  church  of  new  converts; 
numbering  another  and  another  of  the  aboriginal  nations  to  swell 
the  conquests  of  their  faith.  Their  system  was  fraught  with 
superstition  and  error;  yet  who  that  reverences  goodness  vrtierever 
seen  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  will  refiue  to  them  a 
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meed  of  praise;  fail  to  recognize  them  as  thote  who  won  the  first 
tnmnphs  for  the  cross,  in  this  region;  when  "the  wild  tribes  of  the 
vest  bowed  to  the  emblem  of  our  common  faith."  * 

—  "ThB  FriMt 

Believed  Iba  IiUaa  that  he  Unght: 

Conapt  thoii  Amiu,  and  jret  Ihoee  Somm  it  iMit 

Pweired  a  nfailaiy  fallh  thai  wmnglit. 

MangTB  the  alloy,  tbe  awing  end  it  aongliL 

BoDBTdeiiee  bad  falned  mch  empire  there. 

Thai  eren  ■npetMilion  bad  b««u  bronght 

As  a^ieet  of  homanity  to  wear. 

And  tULke  tba  weal  of  nunthefintaadonljrEaie." 

This  is  the  fair  side  of  the  picture.  There  are  blemishes,  deep 
and  indelible  ones,  in  the  long  and  eventful  career  of  the  Institute 
of  L0T01.A.  In  the  system  itself  there  was  error,  and  error  and 
wrong  were  mingled  with  its  triumphs,  and  contributed  to  its 
decline.  Elated  with  its  successes,  it  sought  to  rule  in  that  to  which 
it  pn^essed  itself  but  an  aoxillary,  until  it  encountered  the  jealousy, 
and  finally  the  ban  of  the  great  central  power  at  Rome  it  had 
done  so  much  to  strengthen.  If  not  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
in  scnne  portions  of  the  worid  it  availed  itself  of  that  terrible 
engine  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  crime  and  oppression.  Its  favorable 
aspect,  is  the  vast  amount  of  good  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of 
learning  in  the  various  branches  of  science;  the  schools  and  hospi- 
tals it  has  founded;  its  early  missions  here  and  in  many  other 
boii^ted  portions  of  the  world.  Beyond  these,  there  is  that 
irtueh  its  adrocatea — those  who  are  of  the  faith  it  upheld—; 
eanttot  in  our  more  enlightened  and  liberal  period,  look  upon  but 
with  regret  and  disapprobation. 

And  ProtestantiBm  too,  as  connected  with  our  early  colonial  his- 
tory, has  its  pleasant  and  unpleasant  aspects.  The  humble  colony 
that  for  the  sake  of  faith  and  conscience,  embarked  in  a  vessel  illy 
provided,  braved  the  winter's  storms  upon  the  ocean,  and  landed 
uptHi  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  shores  of  New  England;  encoun- 
tering disease,  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage,  deprivation  and  death, 
to  the  fearful  thinning  of  its  at  best  but  too  feeble  ranks;  may  well 
claim  a  divided  adnuration  with  the  highest  exercise  of  religious 
^th  and  persererance  that  marked  the  wilderness  advent  of  the 

•  71m  Rev.  W.  i.  Up^ 
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disciples  of  Lovoi^.  And  they  were  nnfriended;  had  no  Meid 
(^  Rome,  no  cofien  of  wealth  to  sustfun  thenu  Their  king  and 
country  was  against  them.  Across  the  ocean,  in  the  land  they  had  . 
fled  from,  to  them  all  was  darkness;  and  around  them  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  wilderness  in  which  the  lurking  and  stealthy  foe  of 
their  race  was  to  be  conciliated  and  appeastHL  No  light  shone  in 
upon  them  but  that  which  came  from  above.  In  process  of  time, 
(and  that  not  long  extended,)  there  was  an  Eliot  and  a  Mav- 
REW  that  contested  the  palm  of  missionary  zeal  and  daring, 
with  a  Marquette  and  a  Bbebeuf.  They  furnished  examples  of 
benignity,  simpUcity,  and  heroic  patience,  such  as  the  world  has 
seldmn,  if  ever,  witnessed.  The  one  gave  the  Indians  a  Bible  in 
their  own  dialect;  the  other  perished  in  an  ocean  voyage  under- 
taken to  bring  more  laborers  into  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise. 
Protestant  missions  early  spread  througliout  New  England,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  They 
numbered  in  their  train  a  band  of  faithful  and  devoted  men.  In  tt» 
infant  colonies  upon  the  Cbestq)eake  Bay,  Harriot  first  displayed 
the  Bible  to  the  natives  and  inculcated  it«  truths;  and  Robsrt 
Hunt,  who  had  lefl  belund  him  liis  happy  English  home,  came  as  a 
peace-maker  to  a  turbulent  colony,  and  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  the  natives  and  their  molestors.  Had  the  Jesuits  among 
their  neophytes  their  sEunted  Seneca  maiden,— Cathari>b  Tegah- 
couiTA,  the  "Genevieve  of  New  France  "—the  Protestants  upon 
the  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  numbered  among  their  converts  a 
PocHARONTAs: —  "the  first  sheaf  of  her  nation  ofiered  to  God  — 
the  consecration  of  her  charms  in  early  life  that  mercy  mig^t  spare 
her  the  sight  of  her  nation's  ruin  by  an  early  death."  * 

But  in  afler  times  Protestantism  had  its  tyrannies  and  persecu- 
Uons;  its  intemperate  zeal,  l»gotry  and  coersive  auxiliaries;  its 
banishments,  proscriptions,  and  tribunals  of  faith.  Did  the  disciples 
of  Loyola  in  other  countries  avaU  themselves  of  the  inquisition; 
enforce  cmel,  world-forsaking  monastic  vows;  the  di8<^tes  of 
Calvin  in  New  England,  erected  the  gibbet  and  hunted  to  the 
Bcafibld,  the  non-conformist,  the  heretic,  and  the  unhappy  men  and 
women  whom  their  dark  superstition  accused  of  witchcraft. 

The  wrongs  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  old  world  by  the 
institute  of  the  Jesuits,  cannot  fairly  be  made  to  dim  the  lustre  of 

'  Fmv  ft  fiiond'i  iMBMcilpt 
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the  foieit  adTont  of  the  fahhftil  men  of  the  cffder  that  pioneered 
the  way  to  crvilization  ia  this  region.  The  wnutg  doing — tbs 
mtolenuice  and  bigoted  persecotimis  of  the  early  PniitaiB  identified 
vith  cdooization  in  another  quarter,  aboald  be  hardly  remembered 
in  Tiew  of  the  part  their  descendants  have  finally  bome,  in  reaiing 
our  proud  fitbric  of  reli^ui  and  political  freedom. 

liie  IiMtitnte  of  Loyola  has  had  a  chequered  existence;  onez- 
ampled  success  at  one  period,  decline  and  proscription  at  another. 
For  a  IcMig  period  enjoying  the  hij^  fkvor  of  a  succession  of  Popes, 
then  8up[H«Bsed  by  (me,  to  be  socra  restored  to  favor  by  another. 
It  'WBs  founded  near  the  middle  of  the  nxteenth  century,  and  had 
an  almost  nninteimpted  career  of  success,  upon  a  scale  of  ma^ 
nificence  but  feebly  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  1769, 
JoBEFH  I,  of  Portugal,  declared  the  Jesuits  traitors  and  rebels, 
confiscated  their  goods  and  banished  them.  In  1T63  the  institution 
was  declared  "incompatible  with  the  institutions  of  France,"  and 
the  Jesuits  received  orders  to  abandon  their  houses  and  colleges, 
and  adopt  a  secular  dress.  Soon  after,  they  were  accused  of 
fomentiiig  a  popular  insurrection  in  Madrid,  and  expelled  from 
Spanish  territory.  The  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma.  In  1778  the  order  was 
sof^ressed  by  a  bull  from  Pope  Clbhent  XIV.  For  forty-one 
yean  the  order  had  no  existence  save  in  its  scattered  and  proscribed 
adherents.  In  1814,  Pics  VU  published  the  bull  for  its  resto 
ratioD.  Frc»n  that  period  to  the  present,  the  order  has  been 
constantly  progressiye.  It  has  revived  many  of  its  missionary 
■tatiom,  re-opened  its  colleges,  convents  and  hospitals;  and  again 
been  dispersing  its  missionaries  over  the  globe. 

The  whole  number  of  Jesuits  that  came  to  this  country  from 
their  first  advent  in  1611,  up  to  1S83,  was  twelve  hundred.  When 
Prance  ceded  ^eir  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  England 
in  1763,  they  were  forbidden  to  recruit  their  numbers;  thus  as  the 
old  members  died,  the  communities  became  extincL  The  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  property  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  held  by 
the  British  government  The  Catholic  institutions  in  the  United 
States  ajid  Canada,  have  now,  with  few  excepti<m8,  no  connecUtm 
with  them. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  remote  results  of  these  early 
inisai(»iaTy  efforts.     So  far  as  they  bear  upon  our  country  now, 
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tbey  may  seem  sli^t  aod  unworthy  of  notice;  yet  they  form  a 
.pnmtioeDt  fealure  in  our  colonial  history. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  Jeauit  missitHU,  were  hopeful  and 
■timulating.  So  hag  as  the  natives  had  no  patterns  of  Christianity 
to  follow  but  the  apostle,  bringing  his  own  and  his  Redeemer's  croea 
among  them,  they  could  only  revere  the  new  religion,  and  wrestle 
against  it,  as  passion  warring  with  conscience.  Under  such 
ioBuences,  christian  virtues  were  blooming  along  the  path  of  the 
messengers  from  Norridgewok  to  the  bay  of  Cbe-goi-me-gon.  It 
is  a  pleasing  relief  to  turn  aside  from  the  abnost  unremitted  din  of 
battle  which  raged  around  the  progress  of  settlement  in  this  Und, 
and  the  wrangling  encounters  of  opinion 'mthin  the  borders  of  New 
England,  to  the  quiet  heroism  of  the  Jesuits,  as  they  went  forth 
carrying  the  "Prayer*  (as  the  Indians  termed  their  reli^on,) 
building  chapels  where  the  rude  wigwams  had  been  man's  only 
resting  place,  and  bringing  whole  villages  from  the  wild  wonder  of 
8D  indefinite  fear,  to  the  subdued  awe  of  worshipping  believers; — 
the  moral  prodigy,  the  emblem  of  earth's  redemption,  the  sway  of 
the  man  of  peace,  over  the  men  of  war.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
these  missionaries  succeeded  in  fixing  religious  principle  without 
the  tedious  and  pa^nt  process  of  literary  education  and  subtle 
reasoning.  In  an  early  part  of  the  ei^teenth  century  an  eflbrt 
was  made  on  the  part  c^  the  Protestants  to  draw  off  the  Abenakis 
from  tiieir  attachments  to  the  faith  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Baxter,  of  Medfield,  Mus.,  was  despatched  on  this  work, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  af\er  being  patiently  beard,  confessing 
himself  foiled  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  natives  to  learn  any 
better  way.  The  immediate  results  of  the  Jesuit  missions  were 
blessed.  Of  the  remote  results,  little  is  to  be  said  in  praise.  It  waa 
smnething  that,  by  their  carrying  the  cross  of  life  before  the 
artillery  of  death,  souls  of  the  red  men  might  be  enrolled  among 
the  redeemed  from  every  kindred,  ere  the  white  man  had  spoiled 
their  religion  and  blotted  out  their  name.  But  die  danger  which 
the  Jesuits  foresaw,  came  upon  their  converts.  The  remote  result 
was  as  they  feared.  Said  Father  Marebt,  writing  from  Kaskasiaa 
in  Illinois:  —  "should  any  of  the  whites  who  came  among  us  make 
a  profession  of  licentioasness,  or  perhaps  irreligion,  their  pernicious 
example  would  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  than  all  that  we  could  say  to  preserve  them  from  the  same 
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disorden.  The;  would  not  iul  to  reproach  us  as  they  have 
already  done  in  smne  places,  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  believe  ua;  that  the  laws  of  Christianity  are  not  as 
severe  as  we  represent  them  to  be;  since  it  is  not  to  be  credited 
that  persons  as  enli^tened  as  the  French,  and  brought  up  in  the 
bosom  of  religion,  would  be  willing  to  rush  to  their  own  destruction, 
and  precipitate  themselves  into  hell,  if  it  were  true  that  such  and 
such  an  action  merited  a  punishment  so  terrible."  The  danger 
was  more  than  the  misnonary  feared;  it  was  first  the  insinuating 
pestilence  of  comiptioii,  and  then  the  sword  of  extermination. 
Mark  the  transformation  in  the  beautiful  lines  of  Whittier: 

«  On  the  loDW  of  ft  hm  which  ilopn  to  mMt 
The  flowing  riv«r  uid  bathe  at  its  teet^ 
A  inde  and  mkhapetjr  chapel  Mandi, 
BniH  op  in  that  wild  by  nnekiUad  hasde ; 
Tet  the  ti*Tdletknow>it  B]dace  of  pnyar, 
For  the  holy  niga  of  the  eras  ia  tbere  ; 
And  ihoald  he  chance  at  thai  j^ace  to  be. 

Of  a  Babbath  mom  on  aame  hallowed  day, 
Won  might  the  traTeDar  atait  ts  sDe 

The  tall  daik  forma  that  take  theii  wajr 
Fram  Ibe  birch  canoe  on  ths  rlTor  ahoiv. 
And  the  fbreat  patlia  to  lliat  chapel  door ; 
And  marrel  to  mark  die  naked  kneea. 

And  the  dnikf  tarebeada  bandinf  then.— ^ 
And,  itrelcliing  hia  long  thin  «ma  OTOI  tbcM, 


But  now, 


"  So  wigwam  amoke  li  cnrUng  there ; 
The  rerj  earth  ii  acivched  and  tare ; 
And  tli^  panae  and  Uaten  to  eaicb  a  aoond 
Of  breathing  life,  bat  tlieta  oome*  not  one, 
BavB  the  foi'a  baric,  and  the  nlibit'i  bonnd ; 
And  here  and  there  on  the  blackening  gronnd, 


—Father  RaHe  waa  a  miadonary  among  the  Abenakii,  in  1T34.  Hb  laiMlon 
■■  npon  the  Kennebec  in  Maine,  near  the  viOagv  of  Noirldgowok.  In  tii* 
■h  the  Engllih  and  thah  Indian  alliee  waged  agalnat  llie  Ahanakif,  he  wm  a 

When  a  lualila  band  uproaebed  hia  Tillage  of  conTerta,  ha  pteaentea]  hlmael( 

in  bopaa  to  aan  hia  flock ;  Iial  JeU  nnder  a  diacbarge  of  mnakelry.    Bo  am  the  Jeanlt 
"  '  "  •■-■'-  on  aan  he  ^m  himaelf  up  in  a  wigwan,  fitnn  iriiichhefiradnpon 

■  and  a  mde  monament  marked^  die  qxit  imtil  1833.  when  an 
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Whhe  IxniM  «re  gliKaniDg  in  the  ran. 
And  whsra  the  hanae  of  pnjper  araae. 
And  the  holj  hjnin  at  d&jligfal'i  cIom, 
And  the  tgei  prieit  itood  np  to  ble«a 
ne  ehildnn  of  the  wildeniBn, 

There  ie  mm^t  ane  whM  aodden  and  dank. 
And  ttie  hiMhsn  baaa  of  the  Nonidgawok, 
Tethered  to  tree  and  atamp  and  rock, 

Rottilig  tiaag  the  tlver  bank." 

The  Jesuits  faded  away  with  the  decline,  or  end  of  French 
dominion  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1703.  There  is  little  beyond 
such  relics  as  are  found  of  Father  Rali^  (lee  preceding  note,)  to 
mark  their  advent  here.  At  the  west,  their  presence  can  be  but 
dimly  traced;  the  reli^on  they  inculcated  exbts  among  some  of 
the  bidian  tribes,  but  hardly  sufficient  to  identify  it;  the  rude  cross 
occasionally  found  at  the  head  of  an  Indian  grave,  is  perhaps  as 
distinct  evidence  as  any  that  exists,  (other  than  faithful  records,}  of 
the  early  visit  and  long  stay  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  upon  the 
borders  of  our  western  lakes,  and  in  the  upper  vallies  of  the 
Mississippi  Among  the  hidians  of  Weatem  New  York,  all  that 
remains  to  mark  the  Jesuit  misBionary  advent,  is  the  form  of  the 
cross  in  their  silver  ornaments. 

How  different  has  been  the  destiny  of  the  Protestant  advent 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England  1  The  Pilgrim  Fathers —  cotem- 
porary  with  the  Jesuits, — spread  their  faith  among  the  naUves, 
with  nearly  aa  little  success  perhaps;  but  they  maintiuned  their 
ground,  became  a  part  of  the  great  fabric  of  religious  and  political 
freedom  that  was  rearing;  their  impress  is  indelibly  stamped  upon 
our  country  and  its  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

PB06BE88  OP  COLONIZATION,  PSOmNBNT  ETENTE    CONNECTED  WITH 

IT,  PROM  1637  TO  1763. 


7^  embraces  a  period  of  one  hundred  aod  thirty-six  yean; 
or,  the  entire  French  occupancy  fnnn  the  period  of  effectual 
colonization  under  Chahplain  upon  the  St  Lawrence,  to  that  of 
English  conquest,  and  the  end  of  French  dominion  east  of  the 
MiBsisfflppi. 

The  long  succeBsion  of  interesting  eventsj  the  details  of  the 
French  and  Indian,  and  French  and  EngUsh  wera;  belong  to  our 
geberal  history.  For  the  purposee  of  local  history  it  will  only 
be  neceasaiy  to  embrace,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  minute* 
ness,  such  portions  of  them  aa  had  &  direct  local  relation. 

But  little  success  attended  the  first  efforts  of  colonization  upco 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Fourteen  years  after  the  founding  of  Quebec, 
(in  1662)  the  population  was  reduced  to  fifty  souls.  The  ill-succesa 
was  principally  owing  to  the  hostilities  of  the  Iroquois;  that  had 
been  first  excited  by  the  unfortunate  alliance  of  Chahplain  with 
the  Hurona;  the  rivalry  between  different  interests  in  the  fiir  trade; 
and  jarring  and  discord  arising  out  of  a  mixed  populati<»i  of  Catho* 
lies  and  Protestants,  who  brought  to  the  New  World  much  of  the 
intolerance  that  characterized  that  period.  Host  of  the  colonists 
were  mere  adventurers;  more  intent  i^ion  present  gain,  if  indeed 
most  of  them  had  any  definite  purpoees  beyond  the  freedom  from 
restraint,  the  perfect  liberty  that  an  ill-governed  far  off  colony 
ofiered  to  them;  than  upon  any  well  regidated  efforts  at 
coltmization. 

In  order  to  adjust  disseiunons  that  existed  in  the  colony,  produoe 
hannony  of  eflbrt,  and  generally,  to  strengthen  the  colonial  enter- 
prize,  in  1637  Cardinal  RioHEUBn  organized  \^t  was  called  the 
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company  of  New  France — or,  company  of  an  Hundred  Fartnen. 
The  printary  object  of  the  association,  was  the  convemon  of  the 
Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  zealous 
Jesuits;  the  secondary,  an  exteuBion  of  the  fur  trade,  of  commerce 
generally,  and  to  discover  a  route  to  the  Faci£c  ocean  and  China 
through  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  New  France.  This  company 
was  invested  not  only  with  a  monopoly  of  trade,  hut  with  a 
religious  monopoly;  protestanls  and  "other  heretica"  wereeotirely 
excluded.  An  inauspicious  commencement: — monopoly  and 
bigotry  went  hand  in  hand.  It  was  in  the  order  of  Providence  that 
neither,  in  whatever  form  they  might  assume,  should  have  any 
permanent  euccesB  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

The  company  stipulated  to  send  to  New  France,  three  hundred 
tradesmen,  and  to  supply  them  with  all  necessary  utensils  £>r  three 
years;  after  which  time  they  -were  to  grant  to  each  workman 
sufficient  land  for  his  support,  and  grain  for  seed.  The  company 
also  stipulated  to  colonize  the  lands  embraced  in  their  charter, 
with  six  thousand  inhabitants,  before  the  year  164S,  and  to  provide 
each  settlement  with  three  Catholic  priests,  whom  they  were  to 
support  for  fifteen  years.  The  cleared  land  was  then  to  be  granted 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church.  Certain 
prerogatives  were  at  the  same  time  secured  to  the  Ung;  such  as 
religious  supremacy,  homage  as  sovereign  of  the  coontry,  the  right 
of  nominatiog  commandants  of  the  forts  and  the  officers  of  justice, 
and  on  each  succession  to  the  throne  the  acknowledgement  of  a 
crown  of  gold  weighing  thirteen  marks.  The  company  had  also 
the  right  of  conferring  titles  of  distinction,  some  of  which  were 
required  to  be  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  right  to  traffic  in 
peltries,  and  engage  in  other  commerce,  other  than  the  cod  and 
whale  fisheries,  was  at  the  same  time  granted  in  the  charter.  The 
king  presented  the  company  two  ships  of  war,  upon  condition  that 
the  value  should  be  refunded,  if  fifteen  hundred  French  inhabitants 
were  not  transported  into  the  country  in  the  first  ten  years.  The 
descendants  of  Frenchmen  inhabiting  New  France,  and  all  savages 
who  should  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  natural  bom  subjects;  and  all  artificers 
sent  out  by  the  company,  who  had  spent  six  years  in  the  French 
colony,  were  permitted  to  return  and  settle  in  any  town  in  France. 

The  deragn  of  the  government,  was  to  strengthen  the  clums  of 
France  to  territory  in  North  America.      The  company,  as  was 
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afterwards  demonstrated,  dasigoed  to  benefit  tbemselvesi  through 
the  extension  of  the  fur  trade. 

Chamflain  was  appointed  Governor.  For  the  first  few  years, 
the  colony,  from  vaiiouB  causes  connected  with  its  remote  position 
from  the  parent  country;  the  hardships  of  the  forest,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Iroquois,  suffered  extremely,  and  was  almost  upon  the 
point  of  breaking  down.  Ships  that  bad  been  sent  out  with  sup- 
plies had  been  captured  by  Sir  David  Kbrth,  then  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  British  Crown.  The  depredations  of  the  Iroquois  kept 
the  colony  in  check,  diminished  their  numbers,  and  crippled  their 
exertions,  until  the  year  1639,  when  the  French  adventurers  were 
involved  in  the  deepest  distress.  Kbrth  who  had  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  several  expeditions  of  supply  vessels  from  France,  and 
finally.reducing  them  almost  to  starvation,  sailed  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Quebec,  on  the  30th,  July, 
1620.  In  October  following,  Chamflain  returned  to  France;  most 
<^  his  company,  however,  having  remained  in  Canada. 

About  this  period,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  by  the  treaty  of  Sl  Germoine.  This  restored  to  France, 
Quebec,  with  its  other  possessions  upon  this  continent.  Chauplain 
resumed  the  government  of  Canada.  The  Jesuits  with  their 
accustomed  zeal  commenced  anew  their  efforts;  and  from  this 
period  to  the  final  English  conquests  in  1769,  a  rivabhip  and 
growing  hostility,  partly  religious  and  partly  commercial,  took 
place  between  the  English  and  French  colonists,  which  was 
evinced  by  mutual  aggressions,  at  some  periods,  while  profound 
peace  existed  between  their  respective  sovereigns  in  Europe. 

Champlain  m  his  return  from  France  to  resume  his  office  of 
governor,  came  with  a  squadron  provided  with  necessary  supplies 
and  armaments.  A  better  organization  of  the  colonial  enterprise 
was  had;  measures  were  adopted  to  recondle  existing  difficulties, 
growing  out  of  the  immond  prindples  of  the  emigrants,  and  to 
prevent  the  introduction  into  the  colony  of  any  hut  those  of  ftur 
character. 


le  CompMij  wonld  have  preferred.    The  priMiu  Mid  work  hooBB*  of  Fnuoei 
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Id  1635  a  college  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  establuhed  at 
Quebec,  which  was  of  great  advantage  in  improring  the  morals  of 
the  people,  that  had  grown  to  a  state  of  open  licentiousneBS. 

At  this  period  the  colony  suffered  a  great  misfortune  in  the  death 
of  Champlain.  "  With  a  mind  warmed  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
vast  domain  of  wilderness  that  was  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
the  glorious  visions  of  future  grandeur  which  its  resouroes  opened; 
a  man  of  extraordinary  hardihood  and  the  clearest  judgment;  a 
brave  officer  and  a  scientific  seaman;  his  keen  forecast  discerned, 
in  the  ma^ficent  prospect  of  the  country  which  he  occupied,  the 
elements  of  a  mighty  empire  of  which  he  had  hoped  to  be  founder. 
With  a  stout  heart  and  ardent  zeal,  he  had  entered  upon  the 
project  of  colonization;  he  had  disseminated  valuable  knowledge  of 
its  resources  by  his  explorations;  end  had  cut  the  way  through 
hordes  of  savages,  for  the  subsequent  euccesd'ul  progress  of  the 
French  towards  the  lakes."  * 

During  the  administratioa  of  Montneagst,  who  succeeded 
Champlain,  the  colony  made  but  little  progress,  except  in  the 
extension  of  its  trade  in  furs. 

The  religious  institutions  of  the  Jesuits  about  this  period,  were 
considerably  augmented;  a  seminary  was  estabUahed  at  Sillery, 
near  Quebec;  the  convent  of  St  Ursula  at  Quebec,  established  by 
Madame  de  ta  Feltrie,  a  young  widow  of  rank,  who  had  engaged 
several  Sisters  of  the  Ursulines  at  Tours,  with  whom  she  sa^ed 
from  Dieppe  in  a  vessel  which  she  chartered  at  her  own  expeme. 

withaL  The  rM  u«  thoas  who  we»  uldiBn  ■boat  Ibir^  or  hiVf  ywt  ago,  (t  which 
time  the  regimeal  of  Culgui  wu  braken  np-"  *  '  '  "  Afler  this,  MTeial  ^pa 
wen  tent  hilhei  from  Franca,  with  a  cargo  of  womeo  of  an  oidiDai7  repatalioil.    Tba 

— ._.  _.__,__ haapad  up,  (if  I  maifio  ipeah),  one  abore  aiwufrr,   in  thna 

wliera  the  briduroonu  tlneled  ont  their  Inidaa  hM  aa  «'baiehat 
icat  a  flock  of  motp.  In  theae  three  aaraglioa  unie  wm  anch  ft 
diet  ta  «Mild  aalitftr  the  n>oat  whimaieal  q^elitaa ;  Ibi  hate  wm 

..^, .  tonie  &ir,  aoma  brown,  aome  fatand  mnb*  DMagre.    In  fine, 

araiy  one  m^hl  ba  flited  la  hia  mind:  —and  indeed  die  nurtet  had  mtA  ft  ran,  Aat  in 
fifteen  daya  ume  thev  wen  bU  diapoaed  of.  I  am  told  that  the  &tUat  want  cff  beat, 
nndet  the  Bppreheiiaion  that  Ihaaa  bains  1^  ftctira,  wonid  keep  tnier  to  thair  engago- 
menta,  ondhald  onlbetteraninatthe  nipping  cold  <^  winter."  •  ■  ■  "Inaoma 
parte  of  theworidlowhith  Aciona  Eoi^ean  woman  en  trentDottod,  flu  mob  of  Ihcae 
conntries  do  Mrionaly  beliere  that  thsit  aina  are  ao  defaced  by  the  lidicnkina  chriatening 
I  look  notico  of  before,  that  they  an  looked  opon  ever  alter  a>  ladies  of  Tirtne,  of 
honor,  and  natamiihed  conduct  of  life."  ■  ■  ■  ^  After  the  ebcdce  waa  detenniDod 
the  marriage  waa  conclnded  ni        ~ 

notary ;  and  Uie  next  daj  the  < .     ., 

tnll,  a  cow,  ft  hog,  a  bow,  b  cock,  a  hen,  two  bairel*  of  aalt  m 
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A  leiniiiary  of  the  order  d*  St  Sulpicious  vna  also  founded  at 
Montreal 

The  Company  of  New  France  came  short  of  fulfilling  tbeir 
charter.  Little  waa  done  by  them  either  to  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  or  for  the  advancement  of  ogricultuFe,  the 
fur  trade  almost  engroBsing  tbeir  attention.  In  the  remote  points 
of  the  wilderness,  forts  of  rude  construction  had  been  erected;  bat 
these  were  merely  posts  of  defence,  or  depots  of  the  trade,  the 
dominions  of  which,  at  that  early  period,  stretched  through  tracks 
of  wilderness  large  enough  for  kingd<Hns.  The  energies  of  the 
colonists  were  cramped  by  the  Iroquois,  who  hung  like  hungry 
wolves  around  the  track  of  the  colonists,  seeking  to  glut  their 
vengeance  against  the  French  by  butchering  the  people,  and  plun- 
dering the  settlements  whenever  opportunities  occurred. 

In  1640  Montreal  was  selected  to  be  the  nearest  rendezvous  for 
converted  Indians.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  aolennn  massi. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  of  the  native  warriors  sum- 
nsoned  from  the  wilderness,  the  festival  of  the  assumption  wa« 
solemnized  on  the  Island  itself.  In  1647,  the  traders  and  missioD- 
aries  had  broken  out  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  Previous  to  1666,  trading  posts  were 
established  at  Michillimackinac,  Sault  St  Marie,  Green  Bay, 
Chicago^  and  St  Joseph. 

The  pn^reas  of  the  misuonaries  and  traders  was  slow  around 
the  shores  of  the  western  lakes.  After  one  post  was  estabUshed, 
it  was  in  most  instances  the  work  of  years  to  advance  and  occupy 
another  pontion.  In  1665,  Father  Claude  Alloubz  entered  the 
great  village  of  the  Chippeways  at  the  bay  of  Che-goi-me^n 
A  council  was  convened  at  the  time,  to  prepare  for  threatened 
h<fetihties  with  the  Sioux  of  the  MississIppL  "The  soldiers  of 
France,"  said  Alloitgz,  "will  smooth  the  path  between  the  Chip- 
peways and  Quebec,  brush  the  pirate  canoes  from  the  intervening 
rivers,  and  leave  to  the  Five  Nations,  no  alternative,  but  peace  or 
destruction."  The  admiring  savages,  who  then  for  the  first  time 
looked  upon  the  face  of  a  white  man,  were  amazed  at  the  picture 
he  displayed  of  "hell  and  the  last  judgement"  He  soon  lighted 
the  Cathohc  torch  at  the  councU  fires  of  more  than  twenty  diSerent 
nations.  The  Chippeways  pitched  their  tents  near  his  cabin  to 
recdve  uistruction.     The  Pottowotamies  came  hither  from  lake 
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Michigan,  and  invited  him  to  their  hmneB.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes 
imitated  their  example,  and  the  Illinois,  diminished  in  numbers  and 
g^ory  by  repeated  wars  with  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Iroqutus,  or  Five  Nations,  armed  with  muskets, 
on  the  other,  came  hither  to  rehearse  their  sorrows. 

Marquette  was  the  pioneer  beyond  the  lakes.  He  was  early  at 
&t  Mary's,  with  Allouez,  assisting  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  extending  the  influence  of  France.  "  He  belonged 
to  that  extraordinary  class  of  men  (the  Jesuit  missionaries,)  who, 
mingling  happiness  with  suSering,  purshased  for  themselves  undy- 
ing glory.  Exposed  to  the  inclemendes  of  nature  and  to  savage 
hostilities,  be  took  his  life  in  his  hand  and  bade  them  defiance; 
waded  through  water  and  through  snows  mtiiout  the  comfort  of 
a  fire,  subristed  on  pounded  maize,  and  was  frequently  without 
food,  except  the  unwholesome  moss  he  gathered  from  the  rocks. 
He  labored  incessantly  in  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer — slept  with- 
out a  resting  place,  and  travelled  far  and  wide,  but  never  without 
periL  Still,  said  he,  life  in  the  wildemess  has  charms — his  heart 
swelled  with  rapture  aa  he  moved  over  waters  transparent  as  the 
most  limpid  fountain.  living  like  a  patriarch  beneath  his  tent, 
each  day  selectiiig  a  new  site  for  his  dwelling,  which  he  erected  in 
a  few  minutes,  with  a  never  failing  floor  of  green,  inlmd  with 
flowers  provided  by  nature;  his  encampment  on  the  prairie  resem- 
bled the  pillar  of  stones  where  Jacob  felt  the  presence  of  God,  the 
venerable  oaks  around  his  tent — the  tree  of  Mamre,  beneath 
which  Abrabah  broke  bread  with  the  angels."  * 

The  mmisteTB  of  Lome  the  XIV.  and  Colbert,  with  Talon,  the 
intendaot  of  the  colony,  bad  formed  a  plan  to  extend  the  power  of 
Fiance  from  sea  to  sea.  A  vague  idea  had  been  obtained  from  the 
natives,  that  a  great  river  flowed  through  the  country  beyond  the 
Lakes,  in  a  southerly  direction.  Marqcette.  selecting  for  his 
ccnnpanion,  Joliet,  a  citizen  of  Quebec,  and  for  his  guide,  a  young 
Indian  of  the  Illinois  tribe,  undertook  the  mission  of  its  discovery. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  a  great  council  was  held  at  St.  Mary's. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  tribes  around  and  beyond  the  head 
waters  of  lake  Superior,  even  to  the  wandering  hordes  of  the 
remotest  north;  to  the  Fottawatomies  at  Green  Bay,  and  to  the 
Miamis  of  Chicago.     St.  Luban  appeared  as  the  delegate  of 

*  Biown'i  HUoty  of  UDiiok. 
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France.  "It  was  then  unnoimced  to  tbe  asBembIe<i  envoys  of  the 
wfld  Republicans  thns  congregated  together  from  the  springB  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  the  Miratssippi,  and  the  Red  river,  that  they 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  Lome  XIY. ,  the  king  of 
France.  Alloitez  acted  as  interpreter,  and  brilliantly  clad  officers 
from  the  veteran  armies  of  Europe,  mingled  in  the  throng.  'A 
erosg  of  red  cedar  was  then  nused,  and  the  whole  company  bowing 
before  the  emblem  of  man's  redemptioo,  chanted  to  its  glory  a 
hymn  of  the  seventh  century;*  and  planting  by  its  side  a  cedar 
column  on  whidiwere  engraved  the  arms  of  the  Boubbons,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  authority  and  faith  of  France  was  permanently 
Dnited  upon  tha  continent."* 

On  the  loth  of  June,  1673,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  with  five 
Frenchmen  aa  companions,  transported  upon  their  shoulders,  across 
the  narrow  passage  which  divides  the  Fox  river  of  Green  Bay 
from  the  Wisconsin  of  the  Mississippi,  two  bark  canoes,  and 
hunched  them  upon  its  waters.  The  Indians ,  to  whom  Mab- 
QtTETTE  had  imparted  his  design,  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
rL  "Those  distant  nations,"  diey  said,  "  never  spare  the  stranger 
— the  great  river  abounds  with  monsters  which  devour  both  men 
and  canoes."  "I  shall  gladly,"  replied  Marqitette,  "lay  down  my 
Gfe  for  the  salvation  of  souls."  "The  tawny  savage,  and  the 
humble  missionary  of  Jesus,  thereupon  united  in  prayer."t  "  My 
companion,"  said  Mabqitette,"  is  an  envoy  of  France  to  discover 
Dew  oountries;  and  I  am  an  embassador  from  God  to  enlighten 
them  with  the  gospel." 

The  party  floated  down  the  Wisconsm  between  alternate  hills 
and  prairies,  without  seeing  man,  or  the  wonted  beasts  of  the 
forests,  during  which  no  sound  broke  the  appalling  silence,  save 
&e  ripple  of  their  own  canoes,  and  the  lowing  of  the  buSalo. 
They  entered  the  great  "  Father  of  waters,"  with  a  joy  that 
could  not  he  expressed.  After  descending  the  MisBissippi  about 
nxty  leagues,  they  were  attracted  by  a  well  beaten  ItmI  that  came 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Halting,  and  tracing  it  for  six  miles 
they  came  to  three  Indian  villages,  on  the  banks  of  the  Des 
Mcdnes.  Entering  one  of  them,  four  old  men  advanced  bearing  a 
peace-fHpe.    "  We  are  Illinois "  X  aaid  they,  and  oflered  the  calu- 

'BMajtlliaDoia  IBancnitL  t  "Wewsraen.'* 
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met  "  An  aged  chief  received  them  at  lus  cabin  with  upraised 
baadB,  exclaiming,  '  bow  beautiful  is  the  sun,  Frenchmen,  wbea 
thou  comest  to  visit  us.  Our  whole  village  awaits  thee;  thou  shall 
enter  iu  peace  into  all  our  dwellings.'  And  the  pilgrims  were 
followed  by  the  devouring  gaze  of  an  astonished  crowd. 
.  The  party  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  retunung,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Coming 
up  that  river,  they  visited  the  villages  upon  its  banks,  the  humiUty 
tmd  kind  words  of  MAaacETTE  conciliating  and  winning  the  favor 
of  their  inhabitants.  In  all  the  different  nations  and  tribes  the 
party  had  encountered  in  their  long  voyage,  there  was  no  demon- 
strations of '  hostility,  except  at  one  village,  low  down  in  their  route 
on  the  westeni  bank  of  the  Miaasuppi.  There,  the  natives 
■  assembled,  armed  for  war,  and  threatened  an  attack.  "Now," 
thought  Marquetts,  "  we  must  indeed  ask  the  aid  of  the  virgin;" 
but  trusting  rather  to  the  potency  of  a  peace-pipe,  embelhshed 
with  the  head  and  neck  of  brilliant  birds,  that  had  been  hung  round 
his  neck  by  the  chieftain  upon  the  Des  Moines,  he  raised  it  aloft 
At  the  sight  of  the  mysterious  emblem,  "  God  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  old  men,  who  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  young;  and 
tfirowing  theu*  bows  and  quivers  into  the  canoes,  as  a  token  c^ 
peace,  they  prepared  a  hospitable  welcome."*  The  tribe  of 
nimois,  that  inhabited  its  bank,  entreated  MABdtnerrE  to  come  and 
reude  among  them.  One  of  their  chiefs,  with  their  young  men, 
conducted  the  party  by  the  way  of  Chicago  to  lake  Michigan;  and 
before  the  end  of  September,  all  were  safe  in  Green  Bay. 

Thus,  Marquette  and  Jolibt,  with  their  few  companions,  were 
the  pioneer  navigators  of  the  Missisdppi;  above  the  mouth  of  th& 
Arkansas;  f  the  first  Europeans  to  tread  the  soil  of  Wisconsia, 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri.    But  it  remained  for  another  bold 

Nvra.— It  to  WMttv  <it  ramufc  bate,  Hui  moat  of  &«•»  Indiu  nuloH  of  tfia  Wait 
h^ed  uid  fearsd  the  boqnota.  The  eari;  Fnnch  ulvs&taran  kneir  wM  how  leprofit 
I17  Ihii.  With  mora  of  good  policy  than  tnilh,  Ihay  wan  careftil  to  repr«*»nl  tnem- 
aalwa  u  the  eaoiniM  of  Uta  Iioqaou,  and  to  add  that  iha  neat  captain  ti  Iba  Fmxdi 
had  diutiaod  tho  Fin  Nationi  and  commanded  poace.  In  (boss  finl  TJUagea  of  iIm 
Dllnoli  that  Blaniiietta  and  JoUet  vidt«d,  a  feMlval  of  fidi,  hominy,  and  the  ehoJcart 
viwuk  from  tile  prairiea  waa  preparod  for  the  meMOOgen  who  bronght  the  glad  tidl^ 
Aat  tholfoqnob  had  bean  •oqngalBd. 
,       •  Jeaqit  Balatlou. 

t  Feidinand  De  Boto,  a  Bpaniah  adTentnrer,  bad  In  I54I,  entered  tho  movlh  ol 
Iha  Mlaaiaaippi,  and  aaoended  it  probabl;  aa  ^  np  a*  the  moolh  of  (be  Aikanaaa. 
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adventurer  with  more  enlai^ed  views;  one  who  ie  identified 
promiaeDtly  irith  our  immediate  local  histOTy,  to  complete  the 
discovery. 

And  what  an  advent  was  that  of  the  indefatigable  Jesuit  I  He 
was  hi^y  educated,  aa  were  most  of  those  of  his  order,  that  came 
out  to  the  unexplored  re^ons  of  the  New  World.  He  was  a  lover 
of  nature  in  its  mdenesa,  simplicity,  beauty  and  grande'ir.  No 
wonder,  that  floating  down  the  majestic  river;  viewing  its  banks 
upon  either  hand,  their  rich  and  variegated  scenery;  or  up  the 
Illinois,  catching  glimpses  of  wide  prairies,  skirted  with  wood-lands 
and  carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  the  bufialo  and  deer  gra^ng  and 
sporting  upon  them;  flocks  of  swan  and  ducks  rising  upon  the  wln^ 
or  seeking  shelter  from  the  strangers  in  .coves  and  inlets;  —  that 
he  became  an  enthusiast;  worshipped  with  increased  devotion  the 
Author  of  all  things,  to  whose  service  he  had  dedicated  himself; 
mingled  with  his  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  his  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  waters  and  landscapes  that  he  was  assisting  to  bring 
within  the  pale  of  his  church,  and  under  the  temporal  dominion  of 
his  king. 

JoLiET  returned  to  Quebec  to  announce  the  discoveries: 
ItfARQUBTTE  remained  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Miamis 
who  dwelt  near  Chicago.  "  Two  years  afterwards,  sailing  from 
Chicago  to  Mackinac,  he  entered  a  little  river  in  BCichigan. 
Erecting  an  altar,  he  said  mass  afier  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  then  begging  the  men  who  conducted  his  canoe  to  leave 
him  alone  for  half  aa  hour; 

—  -    "  in  die  duUiog  wood, 
Amidri  Iha  oool  uid  ■ilenes,  ha  iatitt  down, 
And  offend  to  the  HigfatSsit  Kilanin  auks 


At  the  end  of  the  half  hour,  they  went  to  seek  him,  and  he  waa 
no  more  I  The  good  missionary,  discoverer  of  a  world,  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  that  bears  his  name.  Near  its 
mouth  the  canoe-men  dug  his  grave  in  the  sand.  Ever  after  the 
forest  rangers,  if  in  danger  on  lake  Mic&gan,  would  invoke  his 
name.    The  people  of  the  west  will  build  his  monument"  * 

The  success  of  Mak(idettb  and  Joubt  was  destined  to  CMifiim 
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another  adTentorer,  in  his  prerionsly  half  fonned  resolatifHis  to 
enter  upon  a  broader  and  farther  extended  field  of  diBcorery;  to 
lead  another  to  find  an  uninterrupted  navigation  through  a  chain  of 
lakea  and  riven  to  the  "  country  of  the  Dlinoia,"  and  finally  to 
traoe  the  "  great  river"  they  had  discovered,  to  its  aource. 


THE  FI&aT  VESSEL  tITON  THE  UPPER  LAKES. 

An  event  transpiring  vrithin  our  borders,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara,  of  so  much  local  and  general  iuterest  as  the  building  and 
launching  of  the  first  sail  vessel  that  floated  upon  the  ^vaters  of 
lake  Erie,  demands  especial  notice,  and  more  of  minute  detail  than 
can  be  bestowed  generally  upon  events  preceding  the  main  objects 
of  this  worL  It  was  the  pioneer  advent  of  our  vast  inland 
commerce,  the  sails  of  which  are  now  spread  out  upon  our  \oag 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  upon  the  borders  and  in  the  valleys  of 
which  an  Empire  has  sprung  into  existence  1  A  commerce  equal  to 
the  export  trade  of  the  whole  union,  with  foreign  countries;  its 
princ^al  mart,  the  "  City  of  the  Lakes,"  the  young,  the  r^dly 
advancing  emporium  of  the  great  West,  and  Western  New  York. 
Here,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  humble  beginning 
of  all  this;  its  first  slow,  and  after  rapid  progress,  will  occupy 
succeeding  pages. 

RoBEBT  Cavalier  ns  la  Sallb,  was  a  native  of  Fiance,  of 
good  family,  of  extensive  learning,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune^ 
He  renounced  his  inheritance  by  entering  the  seminary  of  the 
Jesuits.  After  profiting  by  the  discipline  of  their  schools,  and 
obtaining  their  praise  for  purity  and  vi^lance,  he  had  taken  his 
disdiarge  from  their  fraternity.  With  no  companion  but  poverty, 
but  with  a  boundless  spirit  of  enterprise,  about  the  year  1667,  whea 
the  attention  of  all  France  was  (Urected  towards  this  continent,  tfie 
young  adventurer  embarked  for  fame  and  fortune  in  the  new 
world.  Established  at  first  as  a  fur  trader  at  La  Chine,  be 
explored  lake  Ontario  and  ascended  to  lake  Erie.  Returning  to 
'  France  in  H^S,  by  the  aid  of  Count  Fronteitac  he  obtuned  the 
rank  of  nobility,  and  the  grant  of  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston, 
on  condition  of  maintaining  a  post  there.  The  grant  vraa  in  fact 
the  concession  of  a  large  d(Hnain,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic 
with  the  Five  Nations. 
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«^  tbe  portiiMi  tX  the  wildeniew  of  which  the  young  mm  waa 

nrietarv,  coltivated  fields  proved  the  fertili^  of  the  soil;  his 
of  catde  multiplied;  groupa  of  Iroquois  built  their  cabins  in  the 
environs;  a  few  French  settled  under  his  shelter;  a  few  Franciscans 
now  toierated  in  Canada,  renewed  their  missions  under  his 
auspices;  the  noble  forest  invited  the  construction  of  log  cabins  and 
vessels  with  decks;  and  no  canoe-men  in  Canada  could-  shoot  a 
rapid  with  auch  address  as  the  pupils  of  La  Salle."* 

This  was  destined  to  be  with  him  but  a  short  stopping  place; 
"flodu  and  herds,"  a  small  spot  in  the  wilderness  converted  to 
rural  civilized  life,  was  not  the  climax  of  his  ambition.  He  a^ured 
to  higher  achievments  than  to  be  the  patron  of  a  village,  or  a 
trading  post  The  voyages  of  Coluhbds,  and  a  history  of  the 
rambles  of  De  Soto,  were  among  the  books  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  home.  Wh^  Jolkt  returned  from  the  west,  after  his 
tour  with  Mabqitette,  he  took  Fort  Frontenac  in  hb  way,  and 
spread  the  news  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  they  had  made.  La 
Salle  had  caught  from  tbe  Iroquois  a  glimpse  of  the  Ohio  and  ita 
course,  and  some  accounts  of  a  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered 
country  bordering  upon  it.  He  conceived  the  design  of  making  it 
tbe  country  of  his  prince.  It  was  he  who  first  proposed  the  union 
of  New  France  with  the  valley  of  the  MisBisBippi,  and  suggested 
their  close  'connection  by  a  line  of  mihtary  poets.  He  proposed 
also  to  open  the  commerce  of  Europe  to  them  both,  and  for  that 
purpose  repaired  to  France. 

By  his  earnest,  bold  enthuBiaam, — his  tone  of  confidence  in 
ultimate  success — he  made  patrons  of  his  enterprise,  Colbert,  the 
minister  of  Loms  XIV.,  aod  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  de 
SsiaNBiLLT,  CoLBEBx'fl  eUest  son,  he  procured  the  exclusive  right 
of  a  traffic  in  buflalo  skins  and  a  commisBian  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Great  River.    The  commission  was  as  follows: — 

"LETTERS  PATENT 

"sBAvrn*  n  TKi  xna  or  rKAHCc  ID  TBI  smn  Di  Li  uu^  01  THi  19iH  ov  Kir,  16T8. 

"  law,  iy  At  graet  ^  Qoi,  iaig  t)f  fVimt*  and  Santm,  to  mtr  dtar  and  kmB 

MaMd  Robtrt  CaaUtr,  Sinr  dt  la  BalU,  gmlmg.— 
•>  We  hare  i«e«lTMl  wiA  Utot  the  very  hnmbls  petitioo  which  lui  bean  pntented 
to  u  ia  yonr  nune,  lo  permit  jon  (a  endeavor  to  diecover  the  weatem  part  of  oar 
Wnntiy  of  Nsw  FnoM;  and  ve  have  conaantad  to  thia  propoaal  the  tnara  iriUingty 
bMaaae  than  la  nalhlug  we  have  mora  at  beait  than  the  diaoovny  of  dila  caantr;, 
OuMffa  wUoh  [t  ia  probabla  that  a  paaaage  ma;  ba  fonnd  lo  HotlMi  and  beeanaa  70111 
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dUfniM  fai  okwlBf  fee  Und  wfaleb  we  gnatwl  to  fMi  b;  Ihe  ieertt  of  om  cvoncll  of 
Iha  ISA  tl  I1U7,  I6TS,  ud  b;  latten  patent  of  the  nmo  date,  to  lam  hdiitatioM  vpon 
Ibemne  kndi,  and  to  pal  Foit  Frontanac  in  a  gooditato  of  defence,  the  Seifniajaiid 
g«n«ainMa  wbenof  we  Ukewite  fcanud  to  yon;  al&rde  oa  ereir  reaMn  to  hope  that 
joa  win  nooeed  to  oar  ■atkbcUan,  and  to  the  adTantoge  of  oar  anlqeak  <rf  the  mU 

"  Fat  Ibeeo  rweone.  and  olbeia  thsrennlo  tombig  na,  w«  have  permitted,  and  do 
heiebj  pecinit  70a.  bj  Iheae  pnunla,  iifned  by  oni  bud,  to  endaavar  to  diacoro'  tb 
weelem  pan  of  ont  conntiy  of  New  rrance  ;  and  for  the  exeeation  of  thia  enleipnaa, 
lo  emMniet  Into  wheterar  yon  ahall  deem  it  neeeemtj;  which  it  it  our  will  70a  ahaO 
hiAi  on  tba  earns  terma  and  condlliona  aa  Fort  FninUnac,  agreeaUy  and  confonnablf 
to  oni  aaid  tetton  patent  of  the  ISlh  of  May,  1ET5,  which  wa  have  confinned  aalhr  aa 
ii  needftU,  oad  beceby  confirm  by  theae  pnMenti,^«nd  It  ia  our  pleaanie  that  Siey  be 
•lacnled  aMOidiaf  to  tfastr  form  and  tenore. 

H  f  0  BOMnnphBh  tble,  and  erery  thiof  above  mentioned,  we  girt  yon  fttU  powen; 
ea  eondiOon  howerer,  that  ywi  aball  fini^  thia  entoipriaa  in  five  yean.  In  d^anh  of 
wUdi  their  pannilB  ahall  be  void  and  of  none  eSect;  thai  yon  cany  on  no  trade 
whaterer,  with  the  earegee  called  Ontaonaca,  and  otbera,  wlw  bring  their  baavar  akina 
nad  other  pellrlea  li>  Hontreal;  and  that  the  whole  atwll  be  done  at  yonr  ezpenae,  and 
that  of  your  company  lo  which  we  have  granted  the  prjrilege  of  trade  In  buffalo  eldna. 
And  we  can  on  Sleor  de  FnoimsAc  onr  goTonior  and  Uentenant  general,  and  on  Sieor 
da  CBinain,  Inlandant  of  jnetice,  policy  and  finance,  and  on  the  officeia  who  cempoae 
Ibe  anpreme  conncll  in  aaid  cooittry,  to  affix  Iheir  aignamrea  to  theae  preeenli;  for  aaeh 
ii  onr  pleaanre.  Given  at  8t  Oermalne  en  Laye,  thii  13th  day  of  Hay,  IG78,  and  of 
•01  reign  the  thir^-fifth. 

[Signed]  LOUIB. 

Accompanied  by  Tonti,  an  Italian,  and  Father  Hbnngpin,  a 
nnmber  of  mechanics  and  mariners,  with  militKiy  and  naval 
stores,  and  goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  he  arrived  atPort  Frontenac 
in  1878.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  a  wooden  canoe  of  ten  tons,  the 
first  that  ever  entered  the  Niagara  river,  bore  a  part  of  his  com- 
pany to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  at  LKwiston.  He  estaUished  a 
trading  post  upon  the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara.  The  work  of 
ship-building  was  immediately  commenced.  The  keel  of  a  small 
vessel  of  sixty  tons  burthen,  was  laid  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga 
creeL* 

*  Tbia  locality  haa  been  qneationed.  Governor  Caaa,  locates  La  Balle'i  ship  yard  at 
Erisi  Mr  Bancroft  at  Ihe  month  of  the  Tonawanda,  or  latber  did  so  In  Ua  history  of 
the  United  States,  Id  a  letter  to  the  anthor,  dated  London  Hay  ITth,  1B4B,  be  saya: — 
'•  Aa  to  the  ^p  bnilding  of  La  Salle  above  Niagara  Fella,  Hr.  Catlin  ia  (joito  eon- 
fideol  it  loiA  place  open  the  oppoaiM  or  Canada  side  of  the  liTer.  HIa  local  knowledn 
Is  greater  than  mine,  and  hia  o^Ion  merits  the  most  reipeetAil  conaldeistion."  In 
■--■-  ■■-' ■ — '—    "-■^-.11 ,(  j„;^  get  aside  tha  amhoHty  of  Hennei' 


>  fltis  conehMlon,  Mr  Catlin  moel  here  set  aside  tha  amhoit^  of  Hennepin, 
.  _  .  .  present  and  taking  note  of  all  tif  et  was  paMing  at  the  time.  Ha  lap  the  ship- 
baildinc  wu  commenced  "two  leafOM  above  lbs  F^la."  This  to  be  anre  does  not 
determrae  which  side  of  the  river  it  was;  bat  [t  is  determined  in  a  portion  of  his  jonmal 
that  follows,  that  the  portage  of  theee  firil  adventorers  was  upon  this  side.  After  the 
veseel  was  hoilt  Hanaepin  wentto  Fort  Fionleiiac,  and  retniiiinf  to  join  his  comrade* 
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ToNTi  and  Hennepin,  venturing  among  tbe  Senecas,  eatablished 
reladrais  of  amity;  while  La  Salle  urged  on  the  completion  of 
bis  veeael;  gathering,  at  the  same  time,  furs  ttom  the  natives,  and 
•ending  on  messengen  with  merchandize  to  trade  for  liira  and 
skinfl,  and  to  apprise  the  niincoa  of  his  intended  visit,  and  prepare 
die  way  for  his  reception. 

"Under  the  auspices  of  La  Salle,  Europeans  first  pitched  a  tent 
at  Niagara;  it  was  ha  who  in  1679,  amid  the  salvo  from  his  little 
■rtiUery,  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  astonished  gaze 
of  the  Senecas,  first  launched  a  wooden  vessel,  a  bark,  of  sixty 
tota,  on  the  upper  Niagara  river,  and  in  the  Griffin,  *  &eight^ 
with  a  colony  of  fur  tradera  for  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  7th.  day  of  August,  unfurled  a  sail  to  the  breezes  of  lake  Erie." 

The  following  is  Hbnnepin's  account  of  the  advent  of  La  Salle 
iqwD  the  Niagara  river,  the  building  and  launching  of  the  Grif- 
&i,dEC:  — 

"On  the  14th  dav  of  January,  1679,  we  arrived  at  our  cabin  at 
Niagara,  to  refresb  ourselves  from  Uie  fatigues  of  our  voyage. 
Weliad  nothing  to  eat  but  Indian  com.  Fortunately,  the  white 
fish,  of  which  I  have  heretofore  spoken,  were  just  th^  in  season. 
This  delightful  fish  served  to  relisn  our  com.  We  used  the  water 
in  which  the  fish  were  boiled  in  place  of  soup.  When  it  growa 
cold  in  the  pot,  it  ctsigeals  like  veal  soup. 

"  On  the  StOth,  I  heard,  from  the  banks  where  we  were,  the  voice 
of  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  who  had  arrived  from  Fort  Frontenac  f 
in  a  large  vessel.  He  brous^t  provisions  and  ri^ng  necessary 
for  the  vessel  we  intended  building  above  the  great  fall  of  Niagara, 
near  the  entrance  into  lake  Erie.  But  by  a  strange  misfortoDe, 
that  vessel  was  tost  throuf^  fault  of  the  two  pilots,  who  disagreed 
as  to  the  course. 

"  The  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  southern  shore  of  lakeOntario, 
ten  leagues  from  Niagara.    The  sailors  have  named  the  place  La 

«h»  had  fue  »  with  A*  ve«Ml  lo  Iha  ••inoath  of  Uka£i{e"  dieyctM  anchor  *■■! 

tb«  Ihrae  moontdni  with  their  tworUoBa,  munHiou  of  mr,  &c     The  three  idodd- 
tafau  were  eridelttl]-.  — fint,  the  hif[h  rirsr  bask  at  LewMoa;  •econdly.  the  diitilict 
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Ce^  Enrage,  (Mad  Cap.)  The  anchors  and  cables  were  saved,  but 
tiie  goods  aod  bark  canoes  were  lost  Such  adversities  would  have 
caused  the  enterprise  to  be  abandoned  by  any  but  those  who  had 
formed  the  noble  design  of  a  new  discovery. 

"The  Sieur  de  La  Sau.e  infoimed  us  that  he  had  been  amooff 
the  Iroquois  Senecae,  before  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  that  he  baa 
succeeded  so  well  in  conciliating  thetn,  that  they  mentioned  with 
pleasure  our  embassy,  which  I  snail  describe  in  another  place^  and 
even  consented  to  the  prosecution  of  our  undertaking.  This 
agreement  was  of  short  duration,  for  certain  persons  opposed  our 
designs,  in  every  possible  way,  and  instiJIea  jealousies  into  the 
minda  of  the  Iroquois.  The  fort,  nevertheless,  which  we  were 
building'at  Niagara,  continued  to  advance.  But  finally,  the  secret 
influences  against  us  were  bo  great,  that  the  fort  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  savages,  and  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  its 
construction  for  a  time,  and  content  ourselves  with  building  a  habi- 
tation surrouoded  with  palisades. 

"On  the  22d  we  went  two  leagues  above  the  great  faUs  (rf 
Niagara,  and  built  some  stocks,  on  which  to  erect  the  veseel  we 
needed  for  our  voyage.  We  could  not  have  built  it  in  a  more 
convenient  place,  being  near  a  river  which  empties  into  the  strait, 
which  is  between  lake  Erie  and  the  great  falls.  In  all  my  travels 
back  and  forth,  I  always  carried  my  portable  chapel  upon  my 
shoulders. 

"On  the  26th,  the  keel  of  the  vessel  and  other  pieces  beine 
ready,  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  sent  the  master  carpenter  named 
MoYSE,  to  request  me  to  drive  the  first  bolt.  But  the  modesty 
appropriate  to  my  religious  profession,  induced  me  to  decline  the 
honor.  He  then  promised  ten  louis  d'or  for  that  first  bolt,  to  stim* 
ulate  the  master  carpenter  to  advance  the  work. 

"  During  the  whole  winter,  which  is  not  half  as  severe  in  this 
country  as  in  Canada,  we  employed  in  building  bark  huts  one  of  the 
two  savages  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  hunting 
deer.  I  had  one  hut  especially  designed  for  observing  prayers  oa 
holidays  and  Sundays.  Many  of  our  people  knew  the  Gregorian 
chant,  and  the  rest  had  some  parts  of  it  by  rote. 

"  The  Sieur  de  La  Salle  left  in  command  of  our  ship  yard 
one  ToNTi,  an  Italian  by  birth,  who  had  come  to  France  after  the 
revolution  in  Naples,  in  which  his  father  was  engaged.  Pressing 
business  compelled  the  fonner  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and! 
conducted  him  to  the  borders  of  lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Niagara.  While  there  he  pretended  to  mark  out  a  house  for 
the  blacksmith,  which  had  been  promised  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Iroquois.  I  cannot  blame  the  Iroquois  for  not  believing  all  that 
had  been  promised    them    at  the  embassy  of  the  Sieur  de  L* 

MOTTE. 

"Finally  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  undertook  his  expedition  (Hi  foot 
over  the  snoW,  and  thus  accomplished  more  than  eighty  leagties. 
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He  had  no  food,  except  a  small  bag  of  roasted  corn,  and  even  that 
bad  failed  him  two  days'  journey  from  the  fort  Nevertheless  he 
arrived  safely  with  two  men  and  a  dog  which  drew  his  baggage 
oo  the  ice. 

"  Returning  to  our  ship  yard,  we  learned  that  the  most  of  the 
Iroquois  had  gone  to  war  beyond  lake  Erie,  while  our  vessel  was 
beii^  built.  Although  those  that  remained  were  less  violent,  by 
reason  of  their  diminished  numbers,  stiU  they  did  not  cease  from 
coming  often  to  our  ship  yard,  and  testifying  their  dissatisfaction  at 
our  domgs.  Some  time  after,  one  of  them,  pretending  to  be  drunk 
attempted  to  kill  our  blacksmith.  But  the  resistance  which  he  met 
with  irom  the  smith,  who  w^s  named  La  Force,  and  who  vrielded 
a  red  hot  bar  of  iron,  repulsed  him,  and  tt^ther  with  a  reprimand 
whi(^  I  gave  the  villian,  compeUed  him  to  desist.  Some  days  ' 
after,  a  squaw  advised  us  that  the  Senecas  were  about  to  set  fire 
to  our  vessel  on  the  stocks,  and  they  would,  vrithout  doubt,  have 
efiected  their  object,  had  not  a  very  strict  watch  been  kept 

"  These  frequent  alarms,  the  fear  of  the  failure  ofprovisions,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  large  vessel  from  Fort  Frontenac,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Senecas  to  sell  us  Indian  com,  discouraged  our 
carpenters.  They  were  moreover  enticed  by  a  worthless  fellow, 
who  often  attempted  to  desert  to  New  Yorlc,  (Jfouvelk  Jbrek,)  a 
place  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  succeeded  me 
Swedes.  This  dishonest  fellow  would  have  undoubtedly  been  suc- 
cessful with  our  workmen,  had  I  not  encouraged  them  by  exhorta- 
tions on  holidays  and  Sundays  after  divine  service.  I  toid  them 
that  our  enterpise  had  sole  reference  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  our  Christian  colonies.  Thus  I  stimu- 
lated them  to  work  more  diligently  in  order  to  dehver  us  from  aO 
these  apprehensions. 

"In  the  meantime  the  two  savages  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  whom  we 
had  engaged  in  our  service,  followed  the  chase,  and  furnished  us 
with  roe-bucks,  and  other  kinds  of  deer,  for  our  subsistence.  By 
reaaoo  <^  which  our  workmen  took  courage  and  applied  themselves 
to  their  business  with  more  assiduity.  Our  vessel  was  conseouently 
soon  in  a  condition  to  be  launched,  which  was  done,  after  naving 
been  blessed  accon^g  to  our  church  of  Rome.  We  were  in 
haste  to  get  it  afloat,  although  not  finished,  that  we  might  guard  it 
more  securely  from  the  threatened  fire, 

"This  vessel  was  named  The  Gri0in,  (Le  Griffon)  in  allusion  to 
the  arms  of  the  Count  do  Frontenac,  wnich  have  two  Griffins  for 
their  supports.  For  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  had  often  said  of  this 
vessel,  that  he  would  make  the  Griffin  By  above  the  crows.  We 
fired  three  guns,  then  sung  the  TV  Dtvm,  which  was  followed  by 
many  cries  of  joy. 

"  The  Iroquois  who  happened  to  be  present,  partook  of  our-joy 
and  witnessed  our  rejoicings.     We  gave  them  some  brandy  to 
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drink,  as  well  as  to  all  our  men,  who  slung  their  hammocks  under 
tfie  deck  of  the  vessel,  to  sleep  in  greater  security.  We  then  left 
our  bark  huts,  to  lodge  where  we  were  protected  from  the  mEults 
of  the  savages. 

"The  Iroquois  having  returned  from  their  beaver  hunt,  were 
extremely  surprised  to  see  our  ship.  They  said  we  were  the 
Ot-lton,  which  means  in  their  language,  penetrating  minds.  They 
could  not  understaud  how  we  had  nuilt  so  large  a  vessel  in  so  short 
a  time,  although  it  was  but  sixty  tons  burthen.  We  mig^t  have 
called  it  a  moving  fo,rt,  for  it  caused  ail  the  savages  to  tremble, 
who  lived  within  a  space  of  more  than  five  hundred  leagues,  along 
the  rivers  and  great  lakes. 

"  I  now  went  in  a  bark  canoe,  with  one  of  our  savage  hunters,  to 
the  mouth  of  lake  Erie.  I  ascended  the  Btrong  rapids  twice  with 
the  assistance  of  a  pole,  and  sounded  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  It 
did  not  find  them  insurmountable  for  sails,  as  had  been  falsely 
represented.  I  ascertained  that  our  vessel,  favored  by  a  north  or 
northeast  wuid,  reasonably  strong,  could  enter  the  lake,  and  then 
sail  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  the  aid  of  its  sails  alone;  and 
if  tbey  should  happen  to  fail,  some  men  could  be  put  on  shore  and 
tow  it  up  the  stream. 

"Before  proceeduig  upon  our  voyage  of  discovery,  I  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac,  for  two  uf  our  company  to  aid  me  in 
my  religious  labors.  I  left  our  vessel  riding  at  two  anchors,  about 
a  league  and  a  half  from  lake  Erie,  in  the  strait  which  is  between 
that  lake  and  the  great  falls.  I  embarked  in  a  canoe  with  the  Sieur 
de  Charon,  and  a  savage;  we  descended  the  strait  towards  the 
great  falls,  and  made  the  portage  with  our  canoe  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  rock  of  which  we  have  spoken,  where  we  re-embarked  and 
descended  to  lake  Ontario.  We  then  found  the  barque  which  the 
Sieur  de  la  Fobest  had  brou^t  us  from  Fort  Frontenac. 

"After  a  few  days,  which  were  employed  by  the  Sieur  de  la 
Forest  in  treating  with  the  savages,  we  embarked  in  the  vessel, 
having  with  us  fifteen  or  sixteen  squaws,  who  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  aveid  a  land  passage  of  forty  leagues.  As  they  were 
unaccustomed  to  travel  in  this  manner,  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
caused  them  great  quabns  at  the  stomach,  and  brought  upon  us  a 
terrible  stench  in  the  vessel  We  finally  arrived  at  uie  river  J-o- 
ou-e-gwa,*  where  the  Sieur  de  la  Fokbst  traded  brandy  for 
beaver  skins.  This  traffic  in  strong  drink  was  not  agreeable  to  me, 
for  if  the  savages  drink  ever  so  little,  they  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  madmen.  Our  business  being  finished,  we  sailed  from  the 
•outhein  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  and,  favored  by  fiur 
winds,  soon  passed  the  village  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  Keute 
and  Ganneousse.      As  we  approached  Fort  Frontenac  the  wind 

■  PnUUf  tiie  OeuMce  Rlrer. 
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iailed  us,  and  I  waa  obliged  to  get  into  a  canoe  with  two  young 
savages,  before  I  could  c(Mne  to  luid. 

•  ••«»« 

"A.  few  days  after,  a  favorable  wind  spruDg  up,  and  fatherB 
Gabbibi.  de  la  Ribourde,  and  Zenobb  Mahbre,  and  myself 
embarked  from  Fort  Frontenac  in  the  brigantine.  We  arrived  in 
a  short  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Senecas,  (Oswego 
river,)  which  empties  into  lake  Ontario.  While  our  people  went 
to  trade  with  the  savages,  we  made  a  Bmall  bark  cabin,  half  a 
league  in  the  woods,  where  we  might  perform  divine  service  more 
conveniently.  In  this  way  we  avoided  the  intrusion  of  the  sava- 
ges,  who  came  to  see  our  brigantine,  at  which  they  greatly 
wondered,  as  well  as  to  trade  for  powder,  guns,  knives,  lead,  but 
especially  brandy,  for  which  they  are  very  greedy.  This  was  the 
reason  w^hy  we  were  unable  to  arrive  at  me  river  Niagara  before 
the  thirtieui  day  of  July. 

"On  the  4th  of  August  I  went  over  land  to  the  great  faUs  of 
Niagara  with  the  sergeant,  named  La  Fleur,  and  from  thence  to 
our  ship  yard,  which  was  six  leagues  from  lake  Ontario,  but  we  did 
Dot  fina  there  the  vessel  we  had  built  Two  young  savages  slyly 
robbed  as  of  the  little  biscuit  whidi  remained  for  our  sulraistence. 
We  found  a  bark  canoe,  half  rotten,  and  without  paddles,  which 
we  fitted  up  as  well  es  we  could,  and  having  made  a  temporary 
paddle,  risked  a  passa^  in  the  Irail  boat,  and  finally  arrived  on 
board  our  vessel,  which  we  found  at  anchor  a  league  from  the 
beautiful  hike  Erie.  Our  arrival  was  welcomed  vnth  joy.  We 
found  the  vessel  perfectly  equipped  with  sails,  masts,  and  every 
thing  necessary  tor  navigation.  We  found  on  board  five  small 
cannon,  two  of  which  were  brass,  besides  two  or  three  arquebuses, 
A  spread  griffin  adorned  the  prow,  surmounted  by  an  eagle. 
There  were  also  all  the  ordinary  omameuta,  and  other  fixtures, 
whidi  usually  adorn  ships  of  war, 

"  The  Iroquois,  who  returned  from  war  with  the  prisoners  taken 
frcnn  their  enemies,  were  extremely  surprised  to  see  ho  hi^  a 
vessel,  hke  a  fioatiug  casUe,  beyond  their  five  cantons.  They 
came  on  board,  and  were  surpnsed  beyond  measure,  to  find  we 
bad  been  able  to  carry  such  laree  anchors  through  tne  rapids  of 
the  river  St  Lawrence.  This  obliged  them  to  make  frequent  use 
<^  the  word  gannoron,  which,  in  their  language  signides,  how 
wonderfuL  As  there  were  no  appearances  of  a  vessel  when  they 
went  to  war,  they  were  greatly  astonished  now  to  see  one  entirely 
furnished  on  their  return,  more  than  250  leagues  frtxn  the  habita- 
tions of  Canada,  in  a  place  where  one  was  never  seen  before. 

"I  directed  the  pilot  not  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  strong 
rapids  at  the  moutn  of  lake  Erie  until  further  orders.  On  the 
16th  and  17tb,  we  returned  to  the  banks  of  lake  Ontario,  and 
ascended  with  the  barque  we  had  brought  from  Fort  Frontenac, 
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aa  far  ad  the  great  rock  of  the  river  Niagara.  We  there  cait 
anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  three  movntmu,  where  we  were  obliged 
to  make  the  portage  caused  by  the  great  falls  of  Niagara,  which 
inteiTupt  the  navigation. 

"Father  Gabriel,  who. was  sixty-four  years  old,  underwent  all 
the  fatigues  of  this  voyage,  and  ascended  and  descended  three 
times  the  three  mountfuna,  which  are  very  high  and  steep  at  the 
place  where  the  portage  is  made.  Our  people  made  many  trips, 
to  carry  the  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  and  other  necessaries, 
for  the  vesselt  The  voyage  waa  painful  in  the  extreme,  because 
there  were  two  long  leagues  of  road  each  way.  It  took  four  men 
to  carry  our  lai^st  anchor,  but  brandy  being  given  to  cheer  them, 
the  work  was  soon  accompUshed,  and  we  all  rebiroed  bother  to 
the  mouth  of  lake  Erie. 


"  We  endeavored  aeveral  times  to  ascend  the  current  of  the 
strait  into  lake  Erie,  but  the  wind  was  not  yet  strong  enon^ 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  wait  until  it  should  be  more 
favorable. 

"  During  this  deteution,  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  employed  our 
men  in  preparing  some  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  strait  of 
Niagara,  where  we  planted  some  vegetables  for  the  use  of  those 
who  should  come  to  live  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Dp  a  communication  between  the  vessels,  and  maintaining  a  corres- 
pondence from  lake  to  lake.  We  found  in  this  place  some  wild 
chervil  and  garlic,  whidi  grow  spontaneously. 

"  We  left  father  Melithopi  at  the  habitation  we  had  made  above 
the  great  falls  of  Niagara,  with  stxne  overseers  and  workmen. 
Our  men  encamped  cm  the  bank  of  the  river,  that  the  lightened 
vessel  might  more  easily  ascend  into  the  lake.  We  celebrated 
divine  service  on  board  every  day,  and  our  people,  who  remained 
on  land,  could  hear  the  sermon  on  holidays  and  Sundays. 

"  The  wind  becoming  strong  from  the  northeast,  we  embalmed, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-two  persons,  with  two  of  our  order  who 
bad  come  to  join  U9.  The  vessel  was  well  found  with  arms, 
provisions  and  merchandise,  and  seven  small  cannon. 

"The  rapids  at  the  entrance  into  the  lake  are  very  stronff. 
Neither  man,  nor  beast,  nor  ordinary  bark  can  resiBt  them.  It  is 
therefore  almost  impossible  to  etem  the  current  Nevertheless, 
we  accomplished  it,  and  surmounted  those  violent  rapids  of  the 
river  Niagara  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  against  the  opinion  of  even 
our  pilot  nimseli.  We  spread  all  sail,  when  the  wmd  was  strong 
enough,  and,  in  the  most  difficult  places,  our  sailors  tjirew  out  tow 
lines,  which  were  drawn  bv  ten  or  twelve  men  on  shore.  We 
thus  passed  safely  into  lake  Erie. 

"We  set  sail  on  the  7th  of  August,  1670,  steerii^west  south 
west    After  having  chanted  the  Te  Btuat,  we  fired  ^  the  c 
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and  arquebuses  in  presence  of  many  Iroquois  warriors,  who  had 
broo^t  ct^tives  from  TtiUonJia,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  pet^k  of 
tile  prairia,  who  live  more  than  400  leagues  from  their  cantons. 
We  heard  these  savages  exclaim,  ^onnonm,  in  testimony  of  their 
wonder. 

"Some  of  those  who  saw  us  did  not  fail  to  report  the  size  of 
onr  vessel  to  the  Dutch  at  New  York,  {JfbuvdU  Jorck),  with 
whom  the  Iroquois  carry  on  a  great  tralSc  in  skins  and  furs;  which 
tbey  exchange  for  fire  arms,  and  blankets,  to  shelter  them  from 
tfaeoold. 

"  The  enemies  of  oar  great  discovery,  to  defeat  our  enteiprises, 
had  reported  that  lake  Erie  was  full  oi  shoals  and  banks  of  sand* 
which  rendered  navigation  impossible.  We  therefore  did  not  omit 
Bounding,  fr>3m  time  to  time,  for  more  than  twenty  leagues,  during 
the  daruiess  of  the  night 

"On  the  Stli,  a  favorable  wind  enabled  us  to  make  about  forty- 
Sve  leagaes,  and  we  saw  almost  all  the  way,  the  two  distant  shores, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues  apart  The  finest  navigation  in  tba 
world,  is  along  the  northern  shores  of  this  lake.  There  are  three 
capea,  or  loi^  points  of  land,  which  project  into  the  Isdie.  We 
drabled  the  first,  which  we  called  after  St  Francis. 

"Oq  the  9th,  we  doubled  the  two  other  capes,  or  points  of  land, 
giving  them  a  wide  berth.  We  saw  no  islands  or  riioals  on  the 
north  ade  of  the  lake,  and  one  large  island,  towards  the  southwest, 
about  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  nortbem  shore,  opposite  the 
strait  which  comes  from  lake  Huron. 

"On  the  10th,  early  in  the  morning,  we  passed  between  the 
targe  island,  which  is  toward  the  southwest,  and  seven, or  eight 
small  islands,  and  an  islet  of  sand,  sitoated  towards  the  west  We 
landed  at  the  ncn-tb  of  the  strait,  through  which  lake  Huron  ia 
discharged  into  lake  Erie. 

"Aug.  11.  We  sailed  np  the  stnut  and  passed  between  two 
snail  islands  of  a  very  channing  appearance.  This  strait  is  more 
beantiiiil  than  that  of  Niagara.  It  is  thirty  leagues  long,  and  is 
about  a  league  broad,  except  about  half  way,  where  it  is  enlarged, 
ibrming  a  small  lake  which  we  call  Sainte  Claire,  the  navigation  <^ 
which  IS  safe  ali»ig  both  shores,  which  are  low  and  even. 

"This  strait  b  oordered  by  a  fine  country  and  fertile  soil.  Its 
coarse  is  southerly.  On  its  banks  are  vast  meadows,  terminated 
by  vines,  fruit  trees,  groves  and  ldf%y  forests,  so  arranged  that  we 
coold  scarcely  believe  but  there  were  country  seats  scattered 
throng  their  beautiful  plains.  There  is  an  abundance  of  stags, 
deer,  roe-nucks  and  bears,  quite  tame  and  good  to  eat,  more 
delicious  than  the  fresh  pork  of  Europe.  We  also  found  wild 
turkeys  and  swans  in  abundance.  The  high  beams  of  our  vessel 
were  garnished  with  multitudes  of  deer,  viiach  our  people  killed  in 
thecluse.' 

"AlcH^  the  remainder  of  this  strait,  the  forests  are  composed  of 
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walnut,  chestnut,  plum  and  pear  trees.  Wild  grapes  also  abound, 
from  which  we  made  a  little  wine.  There  are  all  kinds  of  wood 
for  building  purposes.  Those  who  will  have  the  good  fortune  some 
day  to  possess  the  beautiful  and  fertile  lands  along  this  strait,  will 
be  under  many  obligations  to  us,  who  have  cleared  the  way,  and 
traversed  lake  Erie  for  a  hundred  leagues  of  a  navigation  oefore 
nnknown." 

The  GrifBn  cast  anchor  in  Green  Bay.  After  being  freighted 
\rith  a  rich  cargo  of  furs,  it  started  upon  its  return  voyage.  Fjom 
the  period  of  its  departure,  no  tidings  ever  came  of  the  vessel  or 
crew.  Capricious  and  dangerous  as  the  navigation  of  the  lakes 
has  since  proved;  especially  in  the  advanced  season  of  navigation 
8t  which  the  Griffin  must  have  attempted  a  return;  there  is  little 
wonder  that  the  small  craft,  imperfectly  built  as  she  roust  have 
been,  with  the  stinted  means  that  the  bold  projector  could  only 
have  had,  met  with  the  fate  that  in  after  years  of  more  perfect 
architecture,  and  experience  in  lake  navigation,  so  many  others 
have  been  subjected  to. 

Change,  progress  and  improvement,  will  meet  us  at  every  step  in 
tracing  our  local  history;  prompting  to  a  halt,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  present  vrith  the  past;  but  not  often  as  urgently  as  here. 
This  was  the  humble  be^oning  of  our  lake  commerce.  Here, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  were  a  small  band  of  adventurers, 
headed,  cheered  on  and  encouraged  by  one  who  was  in  advance 
of  his  own  age—should  have  belonged  to  this.  How  abstracted 
from  the  then  civilized  world,  were  these  primitive  ship  builders) 
A  vast  unexplored  wilderness,  a  broad  expanse  of  waters,  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  then:  surfaces  as  yet  undiBtnrbed  but  by  the  bark  canoes 
of  the  natives,  lay  before  them;  behind,  but  a  feeble  colony  of  their 
countrymen  who  were  hardly  able  to  protect  themselves  from  a 
stealthy  foe  that  bad  rejected  overtures  of  peace  with  their  pale 
faced  stranger  vimtors.    In  mid  winter,  with  but  stinted  facilities, 


BnflUo  ComnincUl  Adirertbn,  in  1B45,  uul  it  oopled  I^Mr.  ScIim _.        

on  the  Inwn^  It  ii  ftom  the  Fnncli  adiUsD  at  Hannapiii,  pnliliifaed  at  Anataidam 
In  169(9.  TliB  original  lexttorennledu  the  ImM  that  fata  iMcltedlhii«c»iili7;  —  tlk« 
MiIrTelialda  ona  in  &el;  —  and  sie  fidlhlUntM  of  llie  tmnalttion  ia  (taQ;  nanntead  bj 
Ihe  ialegii^  and  IlteiBiy  qnaUficafloni  of  the  Inntlttor.  Hie  tntenat  itnnd  &om  m 
pwDaal  of  the  aariy  French  Jaanili  and  tnTeUtn,  b  mnch  iDcretaed  by  havinff  their 
own  &Mh  and  TJ'rid  impreanoni  detailed  in  their  own  Honb.  Thia  contidflTBOon,  la 
eonnoction  with  tho  IWet  that  Hennepin'a  accoanl  liaa  not  herelofore  been  pobltafaed  in 
aoT  form  to  render  it  genwmny  acceatible,  hi^oea  the  anthor  to  give  it  entin,  omiMnf 
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they  elected  for  themselves  cabins  and  commenced  the  woric  of 
ship  biuldiDgl  When  the  difficult  work  was  consummated,  the  frail 
bark  laoncbed,  their  sfuls  set  to  catch  the  breeze,  they  knew  not  to 
vhat  disturbed  waters  and  inhospitable  shores  it  would  carry  them. 
They  had  witnessed  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
had  no  warrant  that  the  nations  they  were  to  meet  in  their  new  track 
would  be  any  better  reconciled  to  their  further  advance.  They 
had  but  dim  lights  to  guide  them.  They  saw  and  heard  the  rush 
of  waters;  the  earth  beneath  their  pilgrim  feet,  aa  they  threaded 
the  dark  forest  that  lay  between  their  "place  of  ship  building"  and 
the  "three  mountains,"  trembled  with  the  weight  and  descent  of 
the  mighty  volume.  And  yet  they  knew  little  of  the  vast  sources 
firtan  which  such  an  aggregate  proceeded.  They  had  the  glimpses 
of  the  "Great  River"  that  Marquette  and  Joliet  had  given  them, 
but  knew  not  where  it  mingled  with  the  ocean.  Theirs  was  the 
mission  to  first  traverse  our  great  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers;  to  pass 
over  the  dividing  lands,  strike  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
pursue  that  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Theirs,  the  first  Euro> 
pean  adv«Dt  that  extended  across  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  One  hundred  and  thirty  nine  years  ago,  the 
Griffin  set  out  upon  its  voyage,  passed  up  the  rapids  of  the  7? iagara, 
and  imfurled  the  first  sail  upon  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Lakes. 
Intrepid  navigator  and  explorer!  High  as  were  hopes  and 
ambition  that  could  alone  impel  him  to  such  an  enterprise;  far- 
seeing  aa  he  was;  could  the  curtain  that  concealed  the  future 
from  his  view,  have  been  raised,  his  would  have  been  the  excla- 
mati<m; — 

"VUoDi  of  2loi7apus  mj  aching  nghl; 
Ya  nabom  ipw  rush  not  on  mj  bdoI  t" 

He  deemed  himself  but  adding  to  the  nominal  dominions  of  his  king; 
bat  opening  a  new  avenue  to  the  commerce  of  his  country; 
founding  a  prior  claim  to  increased  colonial  possessions.  He  was 
pioneeriog  the  way  for  an  empire  of  freemen,  who,  in  process  of 
time,  were  to  fill  the  valleys  he  traversed;  the  sails  of  whose 
ommerce  were  to  whiten  the  vaAt  expanse  of  waters  upon  which 
be  was  embarking  1 

How  oiVen,  when  reflecting  npon  the  triumphs  of  steam  navigai- 
tion,  do  we  almost  wish  that  it  were  admitted  by  the  dispensations 
crf'Provideoce,  that  Fulton  coutd  be  again  invested  with  mortality, 
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and  witness  the  mighty  achievments  of  hu  genius.  Akin  to,  this 
would  be  t}ie  wish  that  La  Salle  could  rise  from  his  wilderness 
grave  in  the  far  off  south,  and  look  out  upon  the  triumphs  of 
civilization  and  improvement  over  the  vast  re^on  he  was  tiie  first 
to  explore. 

Ours  is  a  country  whose  whole  history  is  replete  with  daring 
enterprises  and  bold  adventures.  Were  we  prone,  as  we  should  be, 
durably  to  commemorate  the  great  events  that  have  marked  our 
progress,  here  and  there,  in  fitting  localities,  more  monuments 
would  be  raised  as  tributes  due  to  our  history  and  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  Upon^e  banks  of 
our  noble  river,  within  wgbt  of  the  Falls,  a  shad  from  our  quarries 
would  soon  designate  the  spot  where  the  Griffin  was  built  and 
launched;  upon  its  base,  the  name  of  La  Salle,  and  a  brief 
mscription  that  would  commemorate  the  pioneer  advent  of  our 
vast  and  increasing  lake  commerce. 

On  his  way  up,  La  Salle,  while  passing  through  the  "verdant 
Isles  of  the  majestic  Detroit,"  had  debated  planting  a  colony  upon 
its  banks;  and  he  had  planted  a  trading  house  at  Mackinaw.  After 
the  Griffin  had  left,  with  the  portion  of  his  company  he  had  retain- 
ed, in  bark  canoes,  he  ascended  to  the  head  of  lake  Michigan,  or 
rather,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph,  where  Allouez  had 
preceded  him  and  gathered  a  village  of  the  Miamis.  Anticipating 
the  return  of  his  ill-fated  vessel,  he  remained  and  added  to  the 
small  beginning  that  had  been  made  there,  a  trading  house  with 
pallisades,  which  was  called  the  fort  of  the  Miamis,  Despuring 
of  the  return  of  the  Griffin,  leavmg  ten  men  to  guard  the  fort, 
with  Hennepin,  two  other  missionaries,  Tonti  and  about  thirty 
followers,  he  ascended  the  St  Joseph,  descended  the  Kankakee  to 
its  mouth,  reaching  an  Indian  village  near  Ottawa.  From  thence 
be  descended  the  Illmois  as  far  as  lake  Peoria,  where  he  met  large 
parties  of  Indians,  who,  desirous  of  obtdning  axes  and  fire-arms, 
ofered  him  the  calumet  and  agreed  to  an  alliance.  Of  the  Griffin 
DO  tidmgs  came;  his  men  deeming  their  leader  ruiped  by  its  loss, 
grew  discontented.  La  Salle,  who  never  desponded,  exerted  all 
hia  means  to  revive  their  hopes.  "Our  strength  and  safety"  said 
he,  "is  in  our  imoa.  Remain  vnth  me  till  spring  and  none  shall 
remain  thereafter,  except  from  choice."  He  commenced  building  a 
fort     Thwarted  by  des^y,  in  alliuion  to  his  misfortunes,  he  called 
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it  Creve  Coenr.*  He  despatched  Hennepin  to  explore  the  Upper 
MissiBsippi,  and  renewed  the  unlucky  biulness  of  ship  building. 

Hennepin,  with  two  companicMiB,  ascended  the  M ississii^i,  to  the 
Falls  which  he  named  St  Anthony,  aa  a  tribute  due  to  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  whose  protection  and  guidance  he  had  invoked 
when  starting  on  his  ei^iedition.  On  a  tree  near  the  cataract  he 
engraved  the  cross  and  the  anns  of  France,  and  by  the  way  of 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  returned  to  the  French  mission  at 
Green  Bay.  What  wanderers !  Even  now,  in  1848,  when  steam 
boats  in  fleets,  are  upon  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  canals 
and  rail-roads  are  in  their  vallies,  a  visit  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  adventure. 

La  Sallb  set  his  men  to  sawing  "trees  into  plank,"  and  in 
March,  with  three  companions,  set  off  on  foot  for  Fort  Frontenac 
to  procure  recruits,  and  soils  and  cordage  for  the  vessel  that  was 
going  upon  the  stocks.  Taking  the  ridge  of  high  lands  which  divide 
the  basin  of  the  (Mo  from  that  of  the  Lakes,  thefimall  party,  with 
"  skins  to  make  moccasins,  a  musket  and  pouches  of  powder  and 
shot,  trudged  through  thickets  and  forests,  waded  through  marshes 
and  melting  snows;  without  drink  except  water  from  the  brooks, 
without  food  except  supplies  from  the  gun."  Arriving  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  which  still  acknowledged  him  for  its  lord,  additiwial  sup- 
plies were  at  once  flimished,  and  new  adventurers  flocked  to  his 
standard.  With  these  be  returned  to '  the  garrison  he  had  left  on 
the  Illinois. 

There  he  found  little  to  revive  the  spirits  which  must  have  been 
dead  within  him,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  ordinary  mould.  A 
party  of  Iroquois  had  descended  the  river,  attacked  the  Fort,  mas- 
sacred ^e  aged  Franciscan  Father  Ribourue,  and  obliged  Tonti 
and  a  few  others,  to  flee  to  the  Fottowattomies.oa  lake  Michigan 
for  protection;  I^  Salle  and  his  companions  repaired  to  Green 
Bay,  rectvnmenced  trade,  and  etitablished  a  friendly  intercourse 
wiUi  the  natives;  found.  Tonti  and  his  party,  embarked  frcffn 
thence,  left  Chicago  on  the  4th  of  January,  1683,  and  after  build- 
ing a  spacious  barge  on  the  Illinois  river,  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  On  his  way  he  raised 
a  cabin  on  tlie  Chickasaw  Blufi|  a  cross  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 

*Ci«ve  Ccmri— TheFoctof  Ihs Braken HMtted. 
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sas,  and  planted  the  siaa  of  France  near  the  gulf  of  Mexica  He 
claimed  the  country  for  France,  and  called  it  LouiBiana. 

He  returned  to  France  in  1688,  and  reporting  to  his  govemment 
his  brilliant  discoTeriea,  preparatioofl  were  made  to  supply  him  with 
ample  means  for  co]oiuzati(»i;  and  in  July,  1684,  he  sailed  with  a 
fleet  of  four  vesBela,  for  the  MissisBippij  m  board  of  which  were 
one  hundred  soldiers,  fdz  misaionariea,  "mechanics  of  various  skill," 
•nd  young  women. 

The  sequel  is  a  cbt^ter  of  disasters: — The  colonists  were  badly 
selected;  the  mechanics  "ill  versed  in  their  arts;"  the  soldiers, 
"spiritlcsa  vagabonds  without  discipline  or  experience;"  the  volun- 
teers, generally  rash  adventurers,  having  "indefinite  expectations;" 
BO  says  JouTEi^  the  mihtary  commander,  and  faithful  historian  of 
the  expedition.  BsAOJEAr,  the  naval  conimaoder,  was  deficient  in 
judgment,  unfit  ibr  his  station,  envious,  proud,  self-wilted  and  self- 
coDceited;  incapable  of  any  sympathy  with  the  btagnanimous 
heroism  of  La  Sallb.  The  fleet  sailing  as  often  wrong  as  right; 
(La  Salle  always  light,  but  opposed  by  his  naval  ccnnmander;) 
after  a  tedious  voyage  of  five  months,  reached,,  instead  of  its 
destination,  the  Bay  <^  Matagorda  in  Texas.  Here  the  store  ship 
wsa  wreded  by  the  careless  pilot;  the  ample  stores  provided  by 
the  munificence  that  marked  the  plans  of  Loois  XIV.,  lay  scattered 
on  the  sea.  La  Salle  obtdned  boats  from  the  fleet,  bikI  by  ^at 
efforts  saved  a  part  of  the  stores  for  immediate  use.  To  heighten 
their  distresa,  the  natives  came  down  from  the  interior  to  plunder 
the  wreck,  and  two  of  the  soldiers,  or  volunteers,  were  slain. 

The  fleet  returned,  taking  with  it  many  who  were  tired  of  the 
expedition,  and  deserted.  "  There  remained  upon  the  beach  of 
Matagorda,  a  desponding  company  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  souls,  huddled  together  in  a  fort  onifitructed  with  the  frag- 
ments of  their  ship-wrecked  vessel,  having  no  hopes  but  in  the 
constancy  and  elastic  genius  of  La  Salle."*  A  shelter  was  built 
at  the  head  of  the  bay — a  rude  fortification,  which  was  called  St 
Louis;  La  Sallb  himself  marking  the  beams  and  tenons.  He 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king.  It  was 
this  that  made  Texas  a  province  of  France,  or  a  part  of  Louisiana. 

As  soon  as  the  encampment  was  completed,  La  Salle  started 
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with  a  party  in  canoes,  to  seek  the  mouth  ot  the  MisusaipiH. 
After  an  absence  of  four  mouths,  and  the  loss  of  fourteen  of  his 
followers,  he  returned  in  ngs,  having  entirely  failed  in  his  object 
Spending  moat  of  the  year  1686,  with  twenty  companiwu  in  New 
Mexico, — enticed  there  by  the  brilliant  fictiom  of  the  rich  mines  of 
Sl  Barbe,  the  £1  Dorado  of  Northern  Mexico.  Ha  found  there 
no  mines,  but  a  "  country  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  fertihty." 

Returning  to  his  colony  in  Texas,  he  found  it  diminiriied  to  about 
forty;  among  whom,  "discontent  had  given  place  to  plans  of 
crime."  Leaving  twenty  of  them  to  maintain  the  fort,  he  started 
with  sixteen  on  foot  to  return  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  farther  recruits  and  means  to  prosecute  enterprises  not 
yet  abandoned,  though  so  often  thwarted.  No  Spanish  settlement 
was  nearer  than  Pamico — no  French  settlement,  than  Illinois. 
"With  wild  horsM  obtained  &om  the  natives  to  transport  bis 
baggage,  he  followed  the  track  of  the  buffiOo,  pasturing  his  horses 
at  ui^t  upon  the  prairie;  ascended  streams  of  which  he  had  never 
yet  heard— marched  through  groves  and  plains  of  surpassing 
beauty,  amid  herds  of  deer,  and  droves  of  bu&Ioes;  now  fording 
the  rapid  torrent,  now  building  a  bridge  by  throwing  some 
monarch  of  the  forest  across  the  stream,  till  he  had  passed  the 
baam  of  the  Cok>rado,  and  reached  a  branch  of  the  Trinity  river."* 

Of  his  company  was  Dduiit  and  L'ARCHivB<tvB-  The  former 
had  long  shown  a  spirit  of  mutiny.  "  The  base  malignity  of  disap- 
pointed &varice,"(they  bad  both  embarked  capital  in  the  enterprise,) 
"maddened  by  sufiering,  and  impatient  of  C(xitrol,  awakened  the 
fiercest  passions  of  ungoTemable  hatred.  Invitmg  MoRANOBTt 
to  take  charge  of  the  fruits  of  a  bufiklo  hunt,  they  qusirelled  with 
hun,  and  murdered  him.  Wondering  at  the  delay  of  his  return, 
La  Salle,  <m  the  90th  of  March,  went  to  seek  him.  At  the  brink 
of  a  nver,  he  saw  eagles  hovering,  as  if  over  a  carrion;  and  be  fired 
an  alarm  gun.  Warned  by  the  sound,  DtmAOT  and  L'AacnivEquB 
croesed  the  river;  t^ie  former  skulked  in  the  prairie  grass;  of  the 
latter.  La  Sau.e  asked; — 'where  la  my  nephewT'  At  the  moment 
of  the  answer,  DimAVT  fired;  and  without  uttering  a  word,  La 
Saio-e  fell  dead  I  'You  are  down  now,  grand  Bashaw  I  you  are 
down  now!'  shouted  one  of  the  conspirators,  as  they  despoiled  his 

t  The  nephew  of  La  B«II«. 
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remains,  which  were  left  on  the  prairie,  naked  and  without  boria], 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasta."* 

Thus  perished  the  pioneer  navigator  of  our  lakes,  the  father  of 
colonization  in  the  great  central  valley  of  the  west,  Robert 
Cavalier  de  la  SalleI  Well  did  he  merit  the  euk^  bestowed 
upon  his  memory,  by  the  acconapllshed  historian,  (Mr.  Bancroft,) 
who  has  given  him  and  his  achievements,  his  successes  and  hia 
reverses,  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  national  annals.  "For  force 
of  will  and  vast  conceptions;  for  various  knowledge  and  quick 
adaptation  of  his  genius  to  untried  circumstances;  for  a  sublime 
magnammity,  that  resigned  itself  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  yet 
triumphed  over  afiliction  by  energy  of  purpose,  and  unfaltering 
hope,~he  had  no  superico*  over  his  countrymen." 

Retribution  in  part  was  at  hand.  Dubaut  and  another  of  the 
conspirators,  attempting  afterwards  to  convert  to  their  use  an 
unequal  share  of  the  spoils,  were  themselves  murdered,  and  their 
reckless  associates  joined  the  savages.  Joutel,  who  commanded 
the  expedition,  the  nephew  of  La  Salle,  and  four  others,  procured 
a  guide  and  sought  the  Arkansas.  They  reached  a  beautiful 
country  above  the  Red  river,  andaflerward,  with  the  exception  of 
one  only,  who  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  a  river,  they  all 
reached  the  Mississippi  in  safety,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1687.  Upon 
its  banks  they  discovered  a  cross,  and  near  it  a  cabin  occupied  by 
four  of  their  countrymen.  Tonti,  the  faithful  companion  of  La 
Salle,  had  descended  the  river  in  search  of  his  friend.  Failing  to 
find  him,  he  bad  erected  the  cross  and  cabin,  and  left  the  men  that 
JoDTEL  found  there,  to  guard  them.    On  the  14th  of  September 


Ndti, — The  aceonnt  of  U«imepiD  diSen  from  tb>(  oT  Jcmtel.  It  li  ■■  Ibnowii  — 
"Ha,  (Lb  BbUb.)  mi  accorapuUed  bj  Fmth«r  Anutaai,  uiil  two  dbIitm  who  bad 
Mrrodhlm  aa  roidM.  Aftar  tnvelUiig  <A«nt  (ix  niilea,  Ihor  fonnd  tho  bloody  cnnl  of 
SacM.  (one  of  La  Salle'a  mea,)  neai  the  bank  of  the  riTsr,  and  at  tha  >ame  time,  two 
eagiM  wen  hororinc  orer  tbeir  heada,  aa  if  aHiacted  bj  food  on  Hie  groDsd.  La  Sallo 
fired  .hia  gun.  wUeb  waa  heard  hr  the  conqiiralna  on  the  other  aide  of  the  rivsr. 
Dohmt  and  L'Arehtnqa*  immeffitteijr  eroaaed  otbt  at  aome  dlilance  in  adni»e. 
La  Salle  approaefaed,  mm,  meeliDK  the  latter,  aakad  for  Motinget,  and  waa  anawered 
vagnelv  that  he  waa  elonB  the  river.  At  that  moment  Dohaut,  who  waa  concealed  in 
the  bigli  naaa,  diacharved  hia  miukel  sDd  ihot  him  throogb  the  head.  Father  Anaatan 
waa  aUii£nr  by  hi*  aide  and  eiMcted  to  aliare  the  aame  fate.-Iill  the  conaplraton  loM 
■"'""  ••      "--^  -D  denfn  npon  hie  life.    La  Salle  auiriTed- abont  an  hour,  imaUo  to 
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tbey  reached  the  head  quarters  of  Tonti,  in  IlUoois,  and  soon  after 
pawod  through  Chicago  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to  France. 

Little  is  known  of  the  after  hfe  of  Tonti  beyond  what  is  gather- 
ed frcan  a  petition  signed  by  him,  and  addressed  to  the  French 
siinister  of  Marine,  in  1690.  In  that  he  asks  for  the  command  of 
a  company  to  embark  again  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
recounts  the  services  he  had  akeady  rendered.  He  says  that  he 
remained  at  the  Fort  in  Illinois  till  1684,  where  be  was  attacked  by 
two  hundred  Iroquois,  whom  he  repulsed,  with  great  loss  on  their 
ade:  that  after  spending  a  year  in  Quebec,  under  the  orders  of 
M.  de  la  Barre,  he  returned  to  Illinois,  and  in  1686,  in  canoes, 
with  forty  men,  he  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
in  search  of  La  Sallb.  Returning  to  Quebec,  he  put  himself 
under  the  orders  of  De  Nontillb,  and  was  with  him  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  Indians  and  a  company  of  Canadians,  at  the  battle 
with  the  "  Tsonnonthouana,"  (Senecas, )  where  he  forced  an 
ambuscade.  U^  ^^^  account  that  follows,  of  De  Nokville's 
expedition  to  Irondequoit  Bay,  and  battle  with  the  Senecaa, 
That  he  went  again  to  Illinois  in  1669,  and  again  in  search  of 
La  Sallk'b  colony,  but  was  deserted  by  his  men,  and  unable  to 
execute  his  designs.  The  petition  is  endorsed  by  Count  Fbonte- 
HAc,  who  says:  — "Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  account  given 
by  the  Sieur  de  Tonti  in  his  petition." 

Nvn. — L>  SiDs,  ud  the  satty  J««i[l>  rappoud  the  Griffin  wai  dilTan  i^iom  In  b 
pla,  Ibe  eraw  mnidered  by  ths  Indiana,  and  the  TCMel  phmdarsd.  Sneb  ma 
■ulaDbladlT  tha  fad,  and  the  author  ia  enabled  to  fix  with  a  eonaidenUa  defrea  of 
caftaint;.  apan  the  ipot  irtiere  thia  oocnired.  in  the  BnAlo  Gommetelal  Adveitiaer 
ti  Jiiaaij  tBih,  1848,  (here  b  &  iwrnmnDication  trom  Jamea  W.  Felan,  of  EaatEvana, 
Eria  coon^.  In  which  be  njn: — "  Same  thirtj-fire  or  foriT  jean  an,  ob  0ie  Inniaall 
hrm,  in  Uambnrgfa.  ■  ihart  diatanee  balow  ibe  nwnlh  i^  Ihe  E^ffaleen  UQe  ClM^ 
B^  on  the  MuniDit  of  the  hi|;li  banks,  in  tha  trooik,  waa  fonnd  by  the  Uamt 
Inntaoll,  a  bife  qaanli^  of  wroaghl  Inn,  aappoaad  M  be  aaTon  or  eight  hnitdied 
waigfaL  It  waa  eridently  taken  off  a  TaaaaL  It  waa  of  anpaitor  qnaU^.  mnoh  ealn 
by  me  mail  and  annk  deep  la  tbe  mO.  A  large  tree  had  bBan  acNae  il,  which  wn 
nrttsd  and  mixed  with  flte  ewtb.  There  were  tree*  growing  over  the  Iran  from  rfz  to 
Iw^ve  Inchee  i>  diamelet,  wbleb  bad  to  b«  grabbed  np  belbn  bH  the  inn  conid  be  got 
Soma  twentf-iii  or  aeTen  yean  aiaDa,  a  man  by  Ihe  oame  of  Walker,  ImoMdialriy 
aftai  a  beary  Uow  on  tin  Lake,  fonnd  on  the  bewh  near  when  Ibe  Inna  were  fbono, 
a  tMoun,  and  immediately  nndei  It  a  aacond  one.  I  aaw  Iham  not  tmtj-ti^t  bovia 
after  they  wen  fonnd.  They  wan  very  mneh  deatnyed  by  age  a»d  raal — filled  np 
with  Mnd  and  rnat.  I  cleared  off  enovgh  from  Ihe  hfaaah  of  one  lo  lu  a  nnmbet  tf 
lattai*  bare.  Tbe  word*  were  Eisoch,  and  m  declared  at  the  time.  The  bona,  ot 
tmniona,  were  knocked  aS."  In  a  letter  from  tberenenUe  I^Tld  Eddy,  of  Ham* 
hufhf  to  the  anthOT,  receiTed  while  thia  woA  waa  goln|[  to  pre«,  he  eayi  tilat  In  Ihe 
primittre  eetUament  of  that  ration — in  1805,  then  wae  fonnd  npon  the  lake  ahoM, 

wfaeraala^  body  of  aand  ~     '  '-'  "■--   '   '--'-     -    -■-'---  — *-    - 

"  beantifiil  OKtior."    Ilwu 

CDiiaai^  at  the  tliiw,  bnt  ae  one  conld  detarmltie  to  what  vereel  It  bad  betonged. 


raaion — in  1805,  then  wae  fonnd  npon  the  lake  ahOM, 
and  graxel  had  been  remored  dnilne  a  Tldent  gale,  a 
(•ken  lo  BoflUa  and  Black  Rock,  excited  a  good  deal  of 
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The  expedition  of  La  Sallb  traced  to  its  disaxtroiu  and  fatal 
termioation;  the  western  lake  region,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Hissiaaippi,  added  to  the  dominions  of  Fnince;  let  ns  return  to  the 
re^on  of  western  New  York,  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  to 
colonization  under  English  auspices,  advandng  in  this  directioD 
from  the  northern  Atlantic  coast 

PrcTious  to  the  building  of  the  Griffin,  La  Salle  had  "enclosed 
with  pallisades  a  little  spot  at  Niagara."  This  was  the  first  blow 
struck,  the  first  step  taken  as  an  earnest  of  occupation  by  Euro- 
peans, in  all  the  re^on  of  New  York  west  of  Schenectady,  if  we 
except  the  short  stay  of  the  Jesuits,  and  pertiaps  Ktcae  misaioD 
stations  they  may  have  established  upon  the  Mohawk,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Onondaga  lake.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  post  at 
Niagara  was  after  this,  with  but  little  intermission,  used  as  a  par- 
tially fortified  trading  station,  tmtil  it  was  finally  made  a  French 
garrison  and  occupied  by  an  armed  force. 

The  French  continued  to  extend  their  establishments.  Following 
the  track  of  Marqvettb  and  La  Salls,  they  soon  occupied 
prominent  points  in  the  upper  vallies  of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is 
now  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  Hurons  of  Canada  were 
their  fast  allies.  They  conciliated  and  won  the  favor  of  all  the 
Indian  nations  around  the  western  lakes,  except  the  Foxes  and 
Ottagamis,  who  dwelt  principally  in  that  part  of  Michigan  which 
lies  uptm  Detroit  river.  "  It  was  the  studied  policy  of  the  French 
to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  natives.  The  French  explorers, 
traders  and  missionaries,  advanced  to  their  remotest  villages  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  several  objects.  They  lodged  with  them  in 
their  camps,  attended  their  coudoHb,  hunting  parties  and  feasts; 
paid  respects  to  their  .ceremonies,  and  were  joined  in  the  closer 
bonds  of  blood.  The  natural  pliancy  of  the  French  character  led 
them  into  &equent  and  kind  associations  with  the  savages,  while 
the  English  were  cold  and  forbidding  in  their  manners.  Besides, 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  exerted  no  small  influence  in  strengthening 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  They  erected  little  chapels  in  their 
territory,  carpeted  with  Indian  mats  and  surmounted  by  the  rross; 
took  long  journeys  through  the  wilderness,  performed  the  ceremo- 

Thare  ii  no  reooid  of  any  veaMl  being  wracksd  hem  previoni  to  1S05.  The  French 
tad  the  Englidi  veneli  wen  ftw  apon  the  Itket,  onmberiog  not  more  than  two  or 
three  at  maj  one  timo.  A  record  of  the  low  of  one  at  a  latsr  period  than  that  of  the 
adnnl  of  La  Ballo,  wotlld  in  all  piobabili^  bare  been  prcaarred.  Mav  w«  not  wall 
iMaDlada  that  the  inii,  the  oannon,  and  the  anehot,  ware  tfaoaa  of  the  Onffin  ? 
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oies  of  tbeir  church  in  long  black  lobeB,  and  showed  their  paintingfl 
and  sculptured  images,  which  the  savages  viewed  with  superstitious 
awe.  Added  to  all  this,  they  practiced  all  the  offices  of  kindness 
and  sympathy  for  the  fli<^  and  held  up  the  crucifix  to  the  fading 
viaoa  of  many  a  dying  neophyte."  * 

But  the  French  had  but  partial  snccesB  with  the  proud,  warlike, 
selfdspmident  IroqucMS.  The  relation  between  them  and  the  Five 
NaticHU,  was  never  oue  of  perfect  amity,  though  they  were  at 
times  on  good  terms  vnfh  the  Seoecas,  and  had  misocHiB  and  tra- 
ding eatablishmenta  with  the  Onoodagaa.  The  acquaintance  had 
an  untoward  commencement  as  we  have  seen.  CHAMPLAQf,  in  his 
unfortunate  alliance  with  a  foe  of  their  own  race,  had  shown  them 
the  uae  of  firearms.  The  Dutc^  and  English  supplied  them  with 
the  new  weapcsjs.  It  not  only  enabled  them  to  push  their  conqaests 
over  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  but  helped  them  to  stand  out 
against  the  French  and  resist  their  inroads  into  their  territories. 
The  Iroquois,  from  the  firat  European  advent  to  this  country,  did 
not  view  the  visitors  with  favor.  They  seemed  to  have  had  a 
clearer  view  fay  &r,  than  other  Indian  nations  of  North  America,  of 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  it,  and  its  fatal  result  to  their  race.  Their 
first  position  was  one  of  independence;  a  refusal  to  be  allies  of 
either  the  French,  Dutch  or  English:  — "  We  may  guide  the  English 
to  our  lakes.  We  are  bom  free.  We  neither  depend  on  Onnonoio 
or  CoBLEAR."  This  was  the  tone  and  bearing  of  a  Seneca 
chie^  in  reply  to  some  complaints  of  the  Frendi  Governor,  in  1684. 
But  the  Dutch,  to  secure  their  trade,  aided  them  to  arm  against 
the  French,  and  maintained  for  the  period  they  held  dominion  upon 
the  Hudson,  with  but  sh^t  exceptions,  a  friendly  relation,  which 
the  English,  their  sUccessson,  inherited,  and  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  assiduously  cultivated,  for  the  two-fold  pm-pose  of 
flecuriug  their  trade,  and  preventing  French  encroachments  upoa 
what  they  regarded  English  territory.  "  The  Dutch"  said  they, 
"are  our  brethren;  with  Aem  we  keep  but  one  council  fire.  We 
are  anhed  by  a  covenant  chain.  We  have  always  been  as  one 
fled).  If  the  French  come  from  Canada,  we  will  join  the  Butch 
nation  and  hve  or  die  with  them.  With  the  English  and  French 
the  contest  was  for  territtmal  dominion  and  Indian  trade,  and  the 
English  early  saw  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  from 

'HMHirtf  DUBti*. 
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keeping  the  Iroquois  in  close  alliance.  At  the  Iroquois  were  at 
war  with  almost  all  other  Indian  nations,  those  other  nations  saw 
their  advantage  m  having  the  protection  of  the  French,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  them  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  c^ 
their  king  and  country,  of  their  ability  not  only  to  stay  the  march 
of  conquest  of  the  Iroquois, — to  throw  a  shield  around  those  of 
their  own  race  they  had  persecuted  and  oppressed;  but  also  to 
bumble  the  pretensions  of  the  English. 

The  Onondagas,  Cayugae  and  Senecas,  who  for  a  time  had  been 
influenced  by  the  Jesuits,  to  occupy  something  like  a  neutral 
position,  in  1689  met  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Virginia  at 
Albany,  and  pledged  to  them  peace  and  alliance.  "Although 
England  and  France  for  many  years  after,  sou^t  their  alliance 
with  various  Buccess,  when  the  grand  division  of  parties  through- 
out Europe  was  efiected,  the  Bourbons  found  in  the  Iroquois  impla- 
cable opponents:  and  in  the  struggle  that  afterwards  emued 
between  England  and  France,  they  were  allies  of  the  former,  and 
their  bunting  grounds  were  transformed  into  battle  fields.  Wes- 
tern New  York,  it  would  seem,  was  severed  from  Canada  by  the 
valor  of  the  Mohawks,"  *  or  rather  the  author  should  have  said,  it 
was  never  but  partially  under  the  dominion  of  France,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Seneca  Iroquois,  whtMe  territory  it  was,  were  never 
their  allies;  never  acknowledged  any  French  sovereignty. 

The  Marquis  d'AnoBHSoN  was  appointed  Governor  General  of 
New  France  in  1658.  The  condition  of  the  colony  contmued  to 
be  much  depressed.  In  addition  to  the  bad  working  of  the  colo- 
nial system  under  the  audioes  of  the  Company,  the  Iroquoia  grew 
more  and  more  irreconcilable  to  French  encroachment;  more  and 
more  determined  to  uproot  the  French  from  this  quarter  of  the 
continent  Hostile  bands  hung  upon  the  borders  of  the  French 
•ettlements  upon  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  1661  the  Governor  was  recalled  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
the  Baron  d'AvANootia,  a  man  of  eztraoTdinary  energy,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Encouraging  the  king  by  his  representap 
tions  of  the  advantages  in  prospect  in  the  new  country,  four 
hundred  new  troops  were  sent  out  But  for  this  timely  assistance, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Iroquois  would  have  executed  their  threat 
of  an  extermination  of  the  French.  * 
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la  1M4,  the  company  of  New  FraDce  surrendered  their  charter. 
Its  priviieges  were  tranaferred  to  the  Company  of  the  West  Indies, 
under  whose  auspices  a  better  system  of  government  was  oi^ao- 
ized.  Reinforcements  arrived  from  the  West. Indies,  and  a  number 
of  officers,  to  whom  had  been  granted  lands  with  the  rights  of 
teigneurSf  settled  in  the  colonies.  Forts  were  erected  on  the 
principal  streams  in  Canada,  where  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
keep  the  Iroquois  in  check.  In  1668  the  afiairs  of  New  France 
seemed  muc^  improved.  Count  Frontenac,  a  nobleman  of 
distinguished  family,  a  man  of  energy  and  arbitrary  will,  was  soon 
afkr  invested  with  the  office  of  home  admiuistratof  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  French  colonies.  He  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
devetope  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  build  up  the  scattered  ■ 
colonial  ealablishments.  In  1683,  however,  such  had  been  the 
slow  progress,  the  untoward  events  in  New  France,  the  population  ' 
did  not  exceed  nine  thousand. 

•De  la  Barre  was  Governor  General  of  New  France  in  1684. 
incensed  at  the  Iroquois  for  favoring  the  English,  and  introducing 
parties  of  them  to  the  borders  of  the'  lakes  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  he  resolved  upon  gathering  an  army  at  Fort  Frontenac,  to 
intimidate  them;  to  try  peaceful  negotiation  with  a  large  force  to 
back  him;  and  if  that  failed,  to  invade  their  country.  For  this 
purpose,  all  the  disposable  troops  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Niagara, 
and  the  western  posts,  were  oidered  to  redezvous  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac His  whole  force  assembled  there,  was  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  hundred,  including  four  hundred  Indian  allies.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  August,  during  the  prevalence  of  fevers  that 
prevailed  upon  the  borders  of  lake  Ontario,  which  those  of  our 
own  people  who  were  pioneer  settlers  upon  its  southern  shore, 
have  had  occasion  to  know  something  about;*  the  French  soldiers 
were  unaJclimated,  and  the  larger  portion  of  them  were  confined 
to  the  hospital.  In  the  crippled  condition  of  bb  army,  De  la 
Bakbb  concluded  that  he  should  be  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
save  by  treaty.    Despatching  orders  to  Mens.  Dclbdt,  who  was 

*  Ou  old  resident  phjniciuu,  who  b«ve  hod  mme  Bipcriencc  in  ■■  lake  IsTen,"  wiD 
be  •moaed  at  the  theoiy  of  the  diMue,  which  Ls  Uontui  nji,  De  Ik  Bam'i  phjiidul 
•draDMdi  —  [|  was,  dut  Ihe  ezceMhre  heat  of  the  Maaon  pat  tlie  vapon,  or  eihdatiooi 
iMo  an  crrer  rapid  motioa;  that  thf  ■''  **•  "^  "^er  rariGed  that  ■  laffideat  qnantltj  et 
k  WM  not  taken  in;  that  Iha  unall  qnautit;  talutled  wai  loaded  with  inaeela  and  impnn 
eoRHMcalanu.  which  the  &lal  neeeaal^  it  napinitioD  oblised  the  rietim  ia  fwaHow, 
and  that  by  thia  meani,  natare  wai  put  into  diaorder."    The  Baron  adda,  that  tbe 
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advancing  from  Mackinaw  with  six  hondred  FrenchmeD  and 
Indians,  to  hasten  his  march,  he  embarked  upon  take  Ontario  with 
his  Indian  allies,  and  such  of  his  French  soldiers  as  were  able  to 
join  the  expedition,  and  landed  upon  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  at  La  Famme.*  Col.  Donoan,  the  English  Governor  of 
New  York,  apprised  of  the  movement,  had  sent  his  Indian  inter- 
preter to  persuade  the  Five  Nations  not  to  treat  with  the  French. 
De  la  Barrb  despatched  Le  Mon«E,  who  had  much  influence  with 
the  Iroquois,  to  bring  with  him  some  of  their  chief  men.  In  a 
few  days  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  Garanodla,  a  noted 
Seneca  chief,  called  by  his  people  Haascodan,  acccnnpanied  by  a 
train  of  thirty  young  warriors.  As  somi  as  the  chief  arrived,  De 
la  Babbe  sent  him  a  present  of  bread  and  wine,  and  thirty  salmon 
trout,  "  which  they  fished  in  that  place  in  such  plenty,  that  they 
bnuight  up  a  hundred  at  one  cast  of  a  net;"  at  the  same  time 
congratulating  him  on  his  arrival  La  Hontan  says,  that  De  la 
Babrb  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  the  sick  back  to  the 
colony  that  the  Iroquois  might  not  perceive  the  weakness  of  bis 
forces;  instructing  Lb  Moine  to  assure  Garanoula  that  the  body 
of  the  army  was  left  behind  at  Frontenac,  end  that  the  troops  that 
he  saw,  were  only  the  Governor's  guards.  "  But  unhappily  one  of 
the  Iroquois,  that  had  a  smattering  of  the  French  tongue,  having 
Btrolled  in  the  night  time  towards  our  tents,  overheard  what  was 
said,  and  so  revealed  the  secret.  The  chief,  after  taking  two  days 
to  rest  and  recruit  himself,  gave  notice  to  De  la  Barre  that  he 
was  ready  for  the  interview.! 

The  speeches  that  succeeded,  which  the  author  copies  from  a 
good  JEinglish  translation  of  La  Hontan,  will  not  only  materi- 
ally aid  the  reader  to  understand  the  then  existing  relations  of  the 
French,  Iroquois,  and  English,  but  furnish  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  specimens  of  native  eloquence,  and  the  proud  bearing  and 
spirit  of  independence,  of  our  wild  and  unschooled  forest  predeces- 
sors. 

De  la  Barre,  through  the  interpreter  Lc  Moine,  said: — 

"  The  King,  my  master,  being  informed  that  the  five  Iroquois 

■  Or,  Hongi;  Baf ,  to  huumI  at  the  tim«,  bom  tha  stintAd  allowaiiM  of  fimd  which 
tha^  had  Ihere.  • 

i  La  HonUn  haa  a  drawing  of  the  iaterriew  between  De  la  Barre  and  Oaranffola. 
De  la  Bane  ii  In  front  of  fata  camp,  with  the  lDtaipnt«r  and  hia  officera  near  Uio. 
"  llie  Ganngnla  "  ta  In  front  of  hk  thir^  wairiora,  who  ait  fn  a  half  circle  npon  the 
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nationB  have  for  a  long  time  made  infractions  upon  the  measures  of 
peace,  ordered  me  to  come  hither  with  a  guaro,  and  to  send  ,3k(m- 
eaon  to  the  canton  of  the  Onnotaguei,  in  order  to  an  interview 
vith  their  principal  leaders  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  camp.  This 
great  monarch,  means  that  vou  and  I  should  smoke  together  in  the 
great  calumet  of  peace,  with  the  proviso,  that  you  engage  in  the 
name  of  the  Tionnontouans,  Ootfogouems,  OnnotagKes,  Xhtnovoutei, 
and  •%ittes,  to  make  reparation  to  his  subjects,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
nothing  for  the  future  that  may  occasion  et  fatal  nipture. 

"The  Tionnmtlouans,  Goyogouans,  Onnotagues,  Onnoyouta,  and 
Jigniea,  *  have  stripped,  roobed  and  abused  all  the  forest  rangers 
that  travelled  in  the  way  of  trade  to  the  country  of  the  niinese,  of 
the  Oumamis,  and  of  the  several  other  nations  who  are  my  mas- 
ter's children.  Now  this  usage  being  in  high  violation  of  die  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  my  predecesBor,t  I  am  commanded  to 
demand  reparation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  in  case  of 
their  refusal"  to  comply  with  my  demands,  or  of  relapsing  into  the 
bke  robberies,  war  is  actually  proclaimed.  This  makes  my  words 
good.     [Giving  a  belt] 

"The  'wamors  of  these  Five  Nations  have  introduced  the 
English  into  the  lakes  belonging  to  the  King  my  master,  and  into 
the  country  of  those  nations  of  whom  my  master  is  a  father:  — 
This  they  have  done  with  a  desire  to  rum  the  commerce  of  his 
nibjects,  and  to  oblige  those  nations  to  depart  from  their  due 
allegiance ;  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  late  Governor 
of  New  York,  who  saw  t&ough  the  danger  that  both  they  and  the 
English  exposed  themselves  to.  At  present,  I  am  willing  to  forget 
those  actions;  but  if  ever  you  be  gnilty  of  the  Hke  for  the  fiituro,  I 
have  express  orden  to  declare  war.  This  belt  warrants  my  words. 
[Giving  a  belt  ] 

"The  same  wamors  have  made  several  barbarous  incursioDS 
upon  the  country  of  the  Ulinese  and  Oumamis.  They  have 
massacred  men,  Women  and  children;  they  have  took,  bound,  and 
earned  off  an  mdefinite  number  of  the  natives  of  those  countries, 
who  thought  themselves  secure  in  their  villages  m  times  of  peace. 
These  people  are  my  master's  children,  and  must  therefore  cease 
to  be  your  slaves.  I  chai^  you  to  restore  them  to  their  liberty, 
and  to  send  them  home  without  delay;  for  if  the  Five  Nations 
refuse  to  comply  with  this  demand,  I  have  express  orders  to  declare 
war.     This  makes  my  words  good.     [Giving  a  belt.] 

"  This  is  all  I  had  to  say  to  the  GARANorLA,  whcnn  I  desire  to 
report  to  the  Five  Nations,  tiiis  declaration,  that  my  master 
cmnmaoded  me  to  make.    He  wishes  they  had  not  obliged  him  to 


*  BanscM,  Ci^ugiM,  OiulJM.  OnondagM,  and  Mohawk*. 

tTba  predacBMorof  De  UButKBbadc«ndndeda  trwtyof  pMMtriAtlMlroqaofa, 
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send  s  potent  army  to  the  Fort  of  Cataraamy,  *  Id  order  to  carry 
on  a  war  that  will  prove  fatal  to  theni;  luid  be  will  be  very 
much  troubled  if  it  bo  falls  out,  that  this  fort,  which  is  a  work  of 
peace,  must  be  employed  for  a  prison  to  your  militia.  These 
mischiefs  ought  to  be  prevented  by  mutual  endeavors:  —  The 
French,  who  are  the  brethren  and  friends  of  the  Five  Nations,  will 
never  disturb  their  repose,  provided  they  make  the  Batisfaction  I 
now  demand,  and  prove  religious  observers  of  their  treaties.  I 
wish  my  words  mav  produce  the  de^ed  effect;  for  if  they  do  not, 
I  am  obliged  to  join  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  has  orders 
from  the  king  his  master,  to  assist  me  to  bum  the  viUacea  and  cut 
you  off.  t     This  confirnis  my  words.     [Giving  a  belt!] 

La  Hontan  says: — "  Whue  De  La  Bahee'^b  interpreter  pro- 
nounced this  harangue,  the  Gabanoula  did  nothing  but  look  upon 
the  end  of  his  pipe.  Af^er  the  speech  was  finished,  he  rose,  and 
having  took  five  or  six  turns  in  the  ring  that  the  French  and  the 
savages  made,  he  returned  to  bis  place,  and  slandiog  upright,  spoke 
after  the  following  manner  to  the  general,  (De  La  Barre,)  who 
sat  in  his  chair  of  state." 

"YoNNONOiol^  I  honor  yon,  and  all  the  warriors  that  accompany 
me  do  the  same.  Your  mterpreler  has  made  an  end  of  bis  dt»- 
course,  and  now  I  come  to  begm  mine.  My  voice  glides  to  my  ear, 
pray  listen  to  my  words. 

"YoNNONDiol  In  setting  out  from  Quebec  you  must  needs  have 
fancied  that  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun  had  burnt  down  the 
forests  that  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the  French;  or  else, 
that  the  inundations  of  the  lake  had  surrounded  our  castles,  and 
confined  us  as  prisoners.  This  certainly  was  your  thought;  and  it 
could  be  nothmg  else  than  the  curiosity  of  seeing  a  burnt  or 
drowned  country,  that  moved  you  to  take  a  journey  hither.  But 
now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  being  undeceived,  for  I,  and  my 
warlike  retinue  come  to  assure  you  that  the  TsonnontouaTia,  Goyo- 

r  lasts,  Onnotagues,  Ontuwoutes  and  ^gnies,  are  not  yet  destroyed, 
return  you  thanks  in  their  name,  for  bringing  into  the  country 
the  calumet  of  peace,  that  your  predecessors  received  at  their 
hands.  Af  the  same  time  I  congratulate  your  happiness,  in 
having  left  underground  the  bloody  axe  that  has  so  often  been  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  the  French.  Hear,  Yonnondio  1 1  am  not  asleep; 
my  eyes  are  open;  and  the  sun  that  vouchsafes  the  light  gives  me 
a  clear  view  of  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
who  speaks  as  if  he  were  asleep.  He  pretends  thdt  he  does  not 
^proach  to  this  lake  with  any  other  view  than  to  smoke  vrith  the 

*  Tha  Isditn  nuns  of  Fort  FrontantM,  and  lake  Ontario. 

t  De  la  Bure  aeams  to  hara  been  Igiuiranl  of  the  fact,  that  tbs  Eogtbli  gorenior  had 
been  penmadlDg  the  Ireqnoia  to  itand  eat  afainH  French  dJidoniBCj. 

t  The  Iiocmoia  called  ^e  OoTernor  of  Neir  France,  whoerei  ha  mi^tbe.Tonuondlo, 
ud  die  Dnti^  or  EnglUi  GaTeinoi,  Coilear. 
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OttnotOFues  in  the  ^at  calumet;  but  the  Oarangula  knows  better 
thinga;  lie  sees  plainly  that  the  Yonnondio  mean'd  to  hnock  'em 
on  Ae  head  if  the  French  arms  had  not  been  so  much  weakened. 

"I  perceive  that  the  Yosnonoio  raveB  ta  a  camp  of  sick  people 
wkoMC  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by  visitiag  them  VTith  mfirmi- 
Ha.  Do  you  hear  YoNNONniol  Our  women  nad  taken  up  their 
clubs,  and  the  children  and  the  old  men  had  visited  your  camp  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  if  our  warlike  men  had  not  stopped  and 
disarmed  them,  when  .^uusan,  your  ambassador,  appeared  before 
my  Tillage.    But  I  have  done,  I  will  talk  no  more  of  that 

"You  must  kubw,  Yonnohdio,  that  we  have  robbed  no  French- 
men but  those  who  supplied  the  lUinese  and  the  Ouirtamis,  (our 
enemies,)  with  fusees,  with  powder  and  with  ball.  These  indeed 
we  took  care  of,  because  such  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  life. 
Our  conduct  in  that  point,  ia  of  a  piece  with  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  stave  all  the  barrels  of  brandv  that  are  brought  to  our  cantons, 
lest  the  people  getting  drunk,  snould  knock  them  on  the  head. 
Our  wamors  have  no  beavers  to  give. in  exchange  for  all  the  arms 
they  have  taken  from  the  French;  and  as  for  the  people,  they  do 
not  think  of  bearing  arms.  This  comprehends  my  words.  [Giving 
a  belt] 

"We  have  conducted  the  English  to  our  lakes  in  order  to  traffic 
■mth  the  Outaouas,  and  the  Hvtotu;  just  aa  the  AlgoJikina  con- 
ducted the  French  to  our  cantons  in  order  to  carry  on  a  commerce 
that  the  English  lay  claim  to  as  their  r^ht  We  are  bom 
freemen,  and  have  no  dependence  either  on  the  Yonnondio  or  the 
CoRLEAR.  We  have  a  power  to  go  when  we  please,  to  conduct 
those  whom  we  will  to  the  places  we  resort  to,  and  to  buy  or  sell 
where  we  see  fit  If  your  allies  are  your  staves  or  your  diildren, 
you  may  e'en  treat  'em  as  such,  and  rob  'em  of  the  liberty  of 
entertainii^  any  other  nadon  but  your  own.  This  contains  my 
words.     [Giving  a  belt] 

"We  fell  upon  the  Ulinese  and  the  Ovmamia  because  they  cut 
down  the  tree  of  peace  that  served  as  limits,  or  boundarieB  to  our 
positions.  They  came  to  hunt  beavers  upon  our  lands,  and 
coDtrarv  to  the  custom  of  all  the  savages,  have  carried  off  whole 
stocks,  both  male  and  female.*  They  nave  engaged  the  Chwu- 
aTuna  in  their  interest,  -and  entertained  them  m  their  country. 
They  supplied  'em  with  fire-arms  after  the  concerting  of  ill  designs 
against  us.  We  have  done  less  than  the  English  and  the  French, 
who,  without  any  right,  have  usurped  the  grounds  they  are  now 
posBesaed  of;  and  of  which  they  have  dislodged  several  nations,  in 
order  to  m^e  way  for  their  building  of  cities,  villages  and  forts. 
This,  CoRLEAR,  contains  my  words.     [Giving  a  belt] 

"I  give  to  you  to  know,  YoNNONnio,  that  my  voice  is  the  voice 
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of  the  Five  hroqwete  cantone.    This  is  their  anaver;  pray  incline 
your  ear  and  listen  to  what  they  represent 

"  The  Tioniumtouant,  Got/ogouans,  OnTWtaguea,  Omtot/oute»,  and 
.Sgniet,  declare  that  they  interred  the  axe  at  Cataracouu,  in  the 
preseDce  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  very  center  of  the  fort;  and 
planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place  that  it  might  be  pre- 
aerved;  that  'twas  tnen  agreed  that  the  fort  should  be  used  as  a 
place  of  retreat  for  merchants,  and  not  a  refuge  for  soldiers;  and 
that  butead  of  arroi  and  ammunition,  it  should  be  made  a  recep- 
tacle only  of  beaver  skins  and  merchandise  goodfl.  Be  it  known 
to  you,  VoNNONDio,  that  for  the  future  you  ought  to  take  care 
that  so  great  a  number  of  martial  meq  as  1  now  see,  being  abut  up 
in  so  small  a  place,  do  not  stifle  and  choak  the  tree  of  peace. 
Since  it  took  root  so  easily,  it  must  needs  be  of  pemidous  conse- 
quence to  stop  its  growth,  and  hinder  it  to  shade  both  your  country 
and  ours  with  its  leaves.  I  do  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors  shall  dance  the  calumet  dance 
under  its  branches;  that  they  shall  rest  in  tranquility  upon  their 
matts  and  will  never  dig  up  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  peace; 
till  such  times  as  the  YoNNONnio  and  the  Corlear  do  either  jointly 
or  separately  offer  to  invade  the  country  that  the  Great  Spirit  has 
disposed  of  in  the  favor  of  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  my 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have 
^ven  me."     [Giving  two  belts.] 

Then,  Garangula,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpieter  Lb 
MoiNE,  said:  — 

"t^umeatan,  take  heart;  you  are  a  man  of  sense;  speak  and 
explain  my  meaning;  be  sure  you  forget  nothing,  but  declare  all 
that  thy  brethren  and  thy  friends  represent  to  thy  chief  Yonnondio, 
by  the  voice  of  the  Gaxangdi^  who  pays  you  all  honor  and 
respect,  and  invites  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beavers,  and 
to  assist  at  his  feast  immediately.  This  otner  present  of  beavers 
is  sent  by  the  Five  Nations  to  tne  Yonnonsio." 

When  the  Iroquois  chief  had  finished  his  speech,  De  la  Barre 
"  returned  to  his  tent  much  enraged  at  what  he  had  heard."  The 
Garanoela  prepared  his  feast,  several  of  the  French  officers 
becoming  his  guests.  Two  days  afterwards  he  returned  to  his 
people. 

The  army  of  De  la  Barre  broke  up,  that  part  of  it  belongmg 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  going  down  the,  St  Lawrence;  those 
belonging  to  Fort  Frentenac  and  the  western  posts  returning  some 
by  water  and  some  by  land.  "Thus  a  very  chargeable  and 
fatiguing  expedition  (wUcb  was  to  strike  the  terror  of  the  French 
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tuune,  into  the  stabbom  heartB  of  the  Five  NatkaH,)  w>ded  in  a 
■cold  between  the  French  Cieneral  and  an  old  Indian."* 


EZFEDITION  OF  D£  NONVILLE  AGAINST  THE  SENEGAS  OT  16BT 

The  Marquis  de  Nontille,  a  colonel  in  the  French  dragoons, 
■txx«eded  De  la  Babre  in  the  local  government  of  Mew  France, 
in  1685.  Cbablevoix  says  he  was  "  equally  esteemed  for  his 
valor,  his  wisdom,  and  his  piety."  At  .the  commencement  of  his 
administration,  the  Iroquois  had  renewed  their  wars  against  Indian 
nations  at  the  west,  with  whom  the  French  were  in  alliance,  and 
continued,  as  GAUftavuA  had  assured  De  la  Barre  they  would,  to 
mtroduce  the  English  around  the  borders  of  the  laies-f  De 
NoNTiLLB  brought  out  with  him  a  large  reinforcement  for  ihe 
army,  and  at  once  resolved  upon  a  series  of  measures  having  in 
view  the  humbling  of  the  Iroquois  by  making  them  allies  ot 
neutrals  and  the  security  of  the  French  dtHninion  and  trade  upon 
the  Lakes.  Prominent  in  these  measures,  was  a  formidable  attack 
npoQ  the  Senecas,  who,  from  their  location  and  partiality  for  the 
Bngligh,  were  most  in  the  way  of  the  French  interests;  and  the 
building  of  a  fort  at  Niagara.  His  first  steps  were  to  accumulato 
ample  provisions  for  his  army  at  Fort  Frontenac,  and  gather  the 
whole  disposable  military  force  of  New  France,  at  Montreal 
The  commandants  of  the  French  posts  at  the  west,  were  ordered 
to  rendezvous  at  Niagara  with  their  troops,  and  the  warriors  of 
their  Indian  allies  in  that  quarter. 

At  this  period,  England  and  France  were  at  peace,  or  rather  a 
treaty  had  been  signed  between  them,  to  the  effect  that  whatever 
differences  might  arise  at  home  or  elsewhere,  neutral  relations 


to  be  itopoaibta  la  flsd,  !■  aS  the  efianoM  of  wdeBt  or  oiodani  ontorj,  t  ipMnh 


„  1  pbM  ft  in  die  samB  nnk  of  tbe  oelebralad  ipench  ^ 
I^wanj  and  I  cannot  Mt  oipim  my  satonkhment  >t  th«  eondnct  of  tiro  napoclabla 
vtBob  irho  hBTO  ispnoentBd  thii  iDUreating  ioterrlaw,  and  tti<a  niblinie  diijdaj  of 
JmtMtaatl  pover,  ai  ■  "acold  batmen  th*  Franoh  GeQeral  and  «n  old  Indian." 

t  Itahaald  ba  obaarffd  ban,  that  tbe  EngtUi  oIoiniAd  domtnian  ovsr  all  tbe  oonntiy 
•f  Ou  IiD^noia  aonth  at  the  lakea,  tnahidlDjf  of  cootM  the  dto  of  Fort  Niagaia.  Th« 
Fraadi  daimed  tbe  IroqBcda'  country,  from  priority  of  diacoreij  and  occnp^on  bj  flta 
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should  be  observed  by  their  subjects  in  North  America.  The 
Iroquois,  apprised  by  the  movements  of  Db  Nontille,  but  not 
knowing  where  he  intended  to  strike,  communicated  their  appre- 
hensions to  Governor  Donqan,  who  immediately  wrote  to  De 
NoHviLLE  that  the  great  collection  of  supplies  at  Fort  Frontenac 
convinced  him  that  an  attack  was  meditated  upon  the  Iroquois;  — 
that  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  (tnd  any 
injury  to  them,'would  be  an  open  infraction  of  the  peace  whidi 
existed  between  them  and  their  two  kings.  He  also  stated  that  he 
understood  the  French  intended  to  build  a  fort  at  Niagara,  which 
astonished  him  exceedingly,  as  "no  one  could  be  ignorant,  that  it 
lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York."  De  Nonville  replied 
that  the  Iroquois  feared  chastisement  because  they  deserved  it;  and 
dissimulating,  endeavored  to  convey  the  impression  that  no  more 
supplies  were  ordered  to  Frontenac  than  were  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  stationed  there.  He  said  that  the  pretensions  of 
England  to  the  land  ot  the  Iroqnois  were  unfounded,  as  the  French 
had  taken  possession  of  them  "long  before  there  was  an  English- 
man in  New  York;"  at  the  same  time  admonishing  the  English 
governor  that  white  their  kings  and  masters  were  living  in  perfect 
peace  and  amity,  it  would  be  unwise  for  their  lieutenant  generals 
to  embroil  themselves  in  war.  Governor  Dongan  took  no  measures 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  French,  but  to  confirm  the  Iroqnois 
in  their  apprehensions,  and  supply  them  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; but  while  the  French  preparations  for  war  were  going  on, 
the  English  were  sending  trading  parties  to  the  Lakes,  and  aaai- 
uoosly  improving  a  slight  foot-hold  they  had  obtained  among  a 
few  Indian  nations  that  were  inclining  to  their  interests.  The 
English  used  one  weapon,  almost  as  potent — (in  some  instances 
more  so,) — as  Jesuit  infiuence,  and  insinuating  French  diplomacy. 
They  had  learned  the  fatal  appetite  of  the  Indian  for  strong  drink, 
and  took  advantage  of  it,  by  introducing  brandy  and  rum  wherever 
they  made  their  advances  among  them.  The  Jesuit  priests  kept 
up  a  continual  warfare  with  the  French  traders,  against  the 
introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  generally  prevailed.  The 
Catholic  church  had,  at  that  early  period,  their  Father  Matthews 
in  this  for  off  wilderness.  And  here  it  is  no  falsifying  of  historical 
record,  to  add,  that  generally,  the  French  policy  and  conduct, 
looked  far  more  to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  natives,  than  those  of 
the  Engli^    The  presence  of  the  Jesuit  missionary,  modified  and 
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cbetied  the  w»did  dedra  of  gain  vitb  the  trader.  EngBih 
copidity  had  no  such  checL 

Db  Noivtille  employed  the  winter  of  1687  in  Tnnhing  ready  for 
tlie  expedition.  The  previous  sonuner,  as  he  says  in  his  journal, 
was  passed  in  negotiationB,  which  terminated  in  an  agreement  that 
both  parties  should  meet  at  Fort  Frontenac  to  take  measures  for 
the  concUuicHi  of  a  general  peace.  "But  the  pride  of  that  nation, 
(the  lroqu<HB,)  accustcHned  to  see  others  yield  to  its  tyranny,  and 
the  insults  which  they  have  continued  to  he^  upon  the  French 
and  our  sayage  allies,  have  induced  oa  to  beliere  that  there  is  no 
use  in  negotiatiiig  with  them,  but  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and  we 
have  all  winter  been  preparing  to  make  them  a  vimt.*' 

The  French  army,  consisting  of  about  sixteen  hundred  men, 
accompanied  by  four  hundred  Indian  allies,  set  out  from  Montreal 
on  the  13th  of  June,  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  battea/uc,  and  after 
a  slow  passage  i^>  the  St  Lawrence,  encountering  many  difficulties, 
arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  SOth.  On  the  4th  day  of  July, 
it  started  for  its  destination;  takmg  the  route  by  the  way  of  La 
Famine  Bay,  and  coasting  along  the  south  mde  of  lake  Ontario, 
encampmg  upon  the  shore  each  night,  arrived  at  Oansiagataronta- 
gonat,*  on  tiie  10th.  Previous  to  leaving  Fort  Frontenac,  Db 
NoiTTiLLB  had  despatched  orders  to  the  commandant  at  Niagara 
to  meet  lum  with  h^  troops,  and  the  French  and  Indian  allies  who 
had  come  down  from  the  west.  This  reinforcement  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred  and  eighty  French  and  Indians.  The  two 
divisions  of  the  anny  met  at  Irondequoit  within  the  same  hoar. 

The  next  day  was  employed  in  constructing  pallisades,  facines 
and  pickets  for  the  protection  of  provisionB,  batteaux  and  canoes. 
On  the  13th,  after  detaching  four  hundred  men  to  garrison  their 
landing  place,  the  French  and  Indiana  took  up  their  line  of  march 
toward  the  villages  of  the  Senecas.  Passing  up  the  east  side  of 
Irmdeqnoit  Bay,  they  encamped  at  night,  a  few  miles  above  its 
head,  near  the  village  of  Pittsford.  The  Indian  village  of  Gannar 
gsrt^  which  was  situated  near  the  present  viDage  of  Victor,  Ontario 
county,  was  to  be  the  first  pouit  of  attack.  Continuing  their 
march  on  the  18th,  they  arrived  about  9  o'clock,  at  a  defile  near 
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the  Indian  villa^,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  party  of 
Senecas,  that  lay  in  ambush:  — 

"They  were  better  received  than  they  antitdpated,  and  were 
thrown  into  such  conBtemation  that  moat  of  them  threw  away  their 
guna  and  clothing  to  escape  under  favor  of  the  woods.  The  action 
was  not  long,  but  there  was  heavy  firing  on  both  aides.  The 
three  companiea  of  Ottawaa  who  were  stationed  on  the  ri^t,  dis- 
tLQguished  themselves,  and  all  our  christian  aavagea  &rther  in  the 
rear,  performed  their  duty  admirably,  and  firmly  maintained  the 
position  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  on  the  left.  As  we  had 
in  our  front  a  dense  wood,  and  a  brook  bordered  with  thickets, 
and  had  made  no  prisoners  that  could  tell  us  positively  the  number 
of  Indians  that  had  attacked  us  ;  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  which 
our  troops,  as  well  the  French  aa  the  Savages,  had  undergone,  left 
ua  in  no  condition  to  pursue  the  enemy.  They  had  fled  beyond 
where  we  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  paths,  to  be  certain 
which  we  should  take  to  lead  us  from  the  woods  into  the  plain. 
The  enemy  left  twenty-seven  dead  on  the  field  to  our  knowledge, 
.besides  a  much  larger  nuoiber  of  wounded,  judging  fr<»n  the  traces 
of  blood  which  we  saw.  We  learned  from  one  of  the  dying  that 
they  had  more  than  eight  hundred  men  under  arms,  either  in  the 
action  or  in  the  village,  and  were  daily  expecting  assistance  from 
the  neighborinff  Iroquoia,  Our  troops  being  much  fatigued,  we 
rested  during  me  remainder  of  the  day  at  the  same  place,  where 
we  found  sinficient  water  for  the  night.  We  maintained  a  strict 
watch,  waiting  for  day,  in  order  to  enter  the  plain,  which  ia  about 
a  league  in  extent,  before  proceeding  to  the  villa^fe. 

"  The  next  day,  which  was  the  14th,  a  heavy  rain,  which  lasted 
till  noon,  compefled  us  to  remain  until  that  time  at  the  place  where 
the  battle  occured.  We  set  out  in  battle  array,  thinking  the  enemy 
entrenched  in  the  new  village,  which  is  above  the  old.  In  the 
moan  time  we  entered  the  ^ain  without  seeing  any  thing  but  the 
relics  of  the  fugitives.  We  found  the  old  village  burnt  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  entrenchmenta  of  the  new  deserted,  which  were 
distant  from  the  old  about  three-quarters  of  a  league.  We 
encamped  on  the  height  of  the  plain,  and  did  nothing  this  day  but 
protect  ourselves  from  the  rain  wnich  ccmtinued  until  night."  • 

Two  old  men  who  had  been  left  by  the  Senecas  in  their  retreat, 
told  Db  Nontille  that  the  ambuscade  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men. stationed  on  the  hill  side  to  attack  the  French  in 
the  rear,  and  five  hundred  and  thirty  in  front;  and  beside  this, 
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there  were  three  hundred  in  their  fort,  situated  on  a  very  advaota- 
geous  height:  that  there  were  none  but  Senecaa  iu  the  battle, 
the  CajDga  and  Onondaga  warriors  not  having  arrived- 

The  Senecas  setting  fire  to  all  their  villages,  retreated  before 
the  French  army,  and  sought  refuge  among  the  Cayugaa.  The 
French  army  remained  in  the  Seneca  country  until  the  24th.  The 
deserted  villages  were  entered,  large  quantities  of  com  and  beans 
destroyed;  the  Indian  alHes  scouting  the  country  and  tomahawk- 
mg  and  scalping  such  straggling  Senecas  as  fell  behind  in  the 
flight,  or  remained  in  consequence  of  infirmity.  Such  was  the 
■pint  of  the  westem  Indians,  and  determination  to  execute  ven- 
geance upon  those  who  had  so  often  warred  upon  them,  that  the 
French  could  not  induce  them  to  save  such  prisoners  as  fell  into 
their  hands. 

De  Nonville  estimates  the  amount  of  com  destroyed  in  all  the 
"four  villages  of  the  SimTumlouans"  1,200,000  buslwlsl  A  great 
exaggeraticHi,  undoubtedly,  as  the  Senecas  were  never  snfficiendy 
aumeroua  nor  agricultural,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
any  thing  approaching  to  that  amount  in  all  their  territory.  He 
was  making  a  report  to  "the  king  his  master,"  and  it  is  quite  likely 
made  his  exploits  as  fomiidable  as  possible.  He  difiera  materially 
in  hia  accoimt  of  the  expedition  from  Baron  La  Hontan  who  was 
ODB  of  his  officers. 

La  Hontan's  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  country 
ia  as  fdlows: 

"On  the  third  day  of  July,  1687,  we  embarked  from  Fort 
Frontenac,  to  coast  along  the  southern  shore,  under  favor  of  the 
cdms  which  prev^  in  that  month,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Sieur 
de  La  Foret  left  for  Niagara  by  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  to 
w^t  there  for  a  considerable  reinforcement. 

"By  extraordinary  good  fortune  we  both  arrived  on  the  same 
day,  and  nearly  the  same  hour,  at  the  river  of  the  Tsoimontouans, 
by  reason  of  which  our  savage  allies,  who  draw  predictions  from 
me  merest  trifles,  foretold,  with  their  usual  superstition,  that  so 
punctual  a  meeting  infallibly  indicated  the  total  destmction  of  the 
Iroquois.     How  they  deceived  themselves  the  sequel  will  show. 

"The  aame  evemng  on  which  we  landed,  we  commenced  draw- 
ing our  canoes  and  batteaux  upon  land,  and  protected  them  by  a 
Btrwig  guard.  We  afterwards  set  about  constructing  a  fort  of 
stakes,  in  'which  four  hundred  men  were  stationed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sieur  jDoRviLLiERS,  to  guard  the  boats  and  baggage. 

"The  next  day  a    young    Canadian,  named  La   Foktainb 
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MARioif,  w&s  unjuBtly  put  to  death.  The  foUoving  ia  his  history: 
This  poor  anfortimate  became  acquainted  vtth  tm  country  and 
■avBAes  of  Canada  by  the  numeroua  voya^s  he  made  over  the 
contmenl,  and  after  having  rendered  his  King  good  serrice,  asked 
permission  of  several  of  the  GoTemors  general  to  continue  his 
travels  in  fiirther  prosecution  of  his  petty  traffic,  but  he  could 
never  obtain  it  He  then  determined  to  go  to  New  England,  as 
war  did  not  then  exist  between  the  two  Crowns.  He  was  verr 
well  received,  on  account  of  his  enterprise  and  acquaintance  with 
nearly  all  the  Indian  languages.  It  was  proposed  th^t  he  should 
pilot  through  the  lakes,  those  two  companies  of  Engluh  which 
have  since  l)een  captured.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  was  unfor- 
tunately taken  with  die  rest 

"  The  injustice  of  wiach  they  were  guilty,  appears  to  me  inex- 
cusable, for  we  were  at  peace  with  the  En^b,  besides  which 
they  claim  that  the  Lakes  of  Canada  bekMig  to  them. 

"On  the  foUowiiu  day  we  set  out  for  the  great  village  of  the 
Tsonnontouans,  without  any  other  provisions  than  the  ten  biscuit 
which  each  man  was  c<Hnpelled  to  carry  for  himself.  We  had  but 
seven  leagues  to  march,  through  immense  forests  of  lofty  trees  and 
over  a  very  level  country.  The  Omrenrt  de  bma  rarmed  the 
vanguard,  with  a  part  of  the  savages,  the  remainder  of  which 
brou^t  up  the  rear — the  regulars  and  militia  being  in  the  center. 

"  The  first  day,  our  scouts  marched  in  advance  without  making 
any  discoveries.  The  distance  which  we  accomplished  was  four 
leagues.  On  the  second  day  the  same  scouts  took  the  lead,  and 
advanced  even  to  the  fields  of  the  village,  without  perceiving  any 
one,  althouirfi  they  passed  within  pistol  shot  of  five  hundred 
Tsonnontouans  lying  on  their  bellies,  who  eufiered  them  to  pass 
and  repass  without  mterruption. 

"On  receiving  their  report,  we  marched  in  great  haste  and  little 
order,  believing  that  as  the  Iroquois  had  flea,  we  could  at  least 
capture  their  women,  children  and  old  men;  But  when  we-arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  they  lay  in  ambush,  distant  abont  a 
quarter  of  a  league  fr<Hn  the  village,  they  beran  to  utter  their 
onUnary  cries,  followed  vrith  a  discharge  of  musketry. 

"If  you  had  seen,  sir,  the  disorder  into  which  our  militia  and 
regulars  were  thrown,  among  the  dense  woods,  you  would  agree 
vnth  me,  that  it  would  require  many  thousand  Europeans  to  make 
head  against  these  barbarians. 

"Our  battalions  were  immediately  separated  into  platoons,  which 
ran  without  order,  pell  mell,  to  the  right  and  left,  without  knowing 
whither  they  went.  Instead  of  firing  i^n  the  Iroquois,  we  fired 
upon  each  other.  It  was  in  vain  to  call  'help,  toMias  of  such  a 
battalion,'  for  we  could  scarcely  see  thirty  paces.  In  short  we 
were  so  disordered,  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  fall  upon  us, 
club  in  hand,  when  our  savages  having  rallied,  repulsed  and  pursu^ 
tfaem  BO  closely,  even  to  th^  Tillages,  that  they  killed  more  than 
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eighty,  the  heads  of  which  they  brought  away,  not  counting  the 
wounded  who  escaped. 

"  We  lost  on  this  one  occasion  ten  Bavagei  and  a.  hundred  French- 
men; we  had  twenty  or  twenty-two  wounded,  anuNig  wbrnn  was 
the  good  Father  Anoglban,  toe  Jesuit,  who  was  shot  in  those 
parts  of  which  Osioen  wished  to  deprive  himself,  that  he  might 
instnict  the  fair  sex  with  less  scandal. 

"When  the  savages  brought  the  heads  to  M.  De  Nosvillb, 
tbey  inquired  why  lie  halted  instead  of  advancing.  He  replied 
that  be  could  not  leave  his  wounded,  and  to  adora  bis  suiveona 
time  to  care  for  them,  he  bad  thought  pn^r  to  encamp.  They 
proposed  makinpr  litters  to  carry  them  to  the  village,  woich  was 
near  at  hand.  The  general  being  unwilline  to  follow  this  advice, 
endeavored  to  make  them  listen  to  reason,  out  in  place  of  bearing 
him,  they  reassembled,  and  having  held  a  council  among  them- 
selves, although  they  were  more  than  ten  difierent  nadons,  they 
resolved  to  go  alone  in  pursuit  of  tbe  fugitives,  of  whom  they 
e^jected  to  capture  at  least  the  women,  chudren,  and  old  men. 

"  When  they  were  ready  to  march,  M.  De  Nonville  exhorted 
them  not  to  leave  him  or  depart  from  his  camp,  but  rest  for  one 
day,  and  that  the  next  day  he  would  go  and  bum  the  villages  of 
the  enemy,  and  lay  waste  tbeir  6elds,  iu  conaequence  of  which 
they  would  peririi  by  famine.  This  offended  th^  so  much  that 
the  greater  part  returned  to  their  country,  saying  that '  the  French 
had  come  for  an  excursion  rather  than  to  carry  on  war,  since  they 
would  not  profit  by  the  finest  opportunity  in  ue  world;  that  their 
ardor  was  Oke  a  sudden  flash,  extmguished  as  soon  as  kindled;  that 
it  seemed  useless  to  have  brought  so  many  warriors  from  all  parts 
to  bum  hark  cabins,  which  coi2d  be  rebuilt  in  four  days;  that  the 
Tsonnontouans  would  care  but  little  if  their  Indian  com  was 
destroyed,  since  the  other  Iroquois  nations  had  sufficient  to  aSbrd 
them  a  part;  that  finally,  after  having  joined  tbe  Governors  of 
Canada  to  no  purpose,  they  would  never  trust  them  in  future, 
notwithstanding  any  promises  tbey  mi^t  make.' 

"  Some  say  that  M.  De  Nokvillb  should  have  gone  farther, 
others  think  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  better.  I  will  not 
venture  to  decide  between  them.  Those  at  the  helm  are  often  the 
most  embarrassed.  However,  we  marched  the  next  day  to  the 
ereat  village,  carrying  our  wounded  on  litters,  but  found  nothing 
bnt  ashes,  the  Iroquois  havu^  taken  the  precaution  to  bum  it 
themselves.  We  were  occupied  five  or  six  days  in  cutting  down 
Indian  com  in  the  fields  with  our  awords.  From  thence  we  passed 
to  the  two  small  villages  of  The-^-ron-hies  and  Da-non-ca-ri- 
ta-oni,  distant  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  former,  where  we 
performed  the  same  exploits,  and  then  returned  to  the  borders  of 
^  lake.  We  found  in  all  these  villages,  horses,  cattle,  poultry, 
aod  a  multitode  of  swine.    The  country  which  we  saw  is  the 
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most  beantiful,  level  and  chuming  in  the  vorld.     The  vooda  we 
traversed  abounded  in  oak,  walnut  and  wild  chestnut  trees." 

Golden,  the  historian  of  the  Iroquois,  SBys  that  five  hundred 
of  the  Senecae  lay  in  ambush;  that  they  "lay  on  their  bellies  and 
let  the  French  scouts  pass  and  repass  without  disturbing  them;" 
but  that  when  the  main  body  of  the  army  came  up  "  the  Senekas 
suddenly  raised  the  war  shout,  with  a  discharge  of  their  fire  arms. 
This  put  the  regular  troops,  as  well  as  the  militia,  into  sudi  a  fright, 
as  they  marched  through  the  woods,  that  the  battalions  immediately 
divided  and  ran  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  in  the  confusion  fired 
upon  one  another.  When  the  Senekas  perceived  their  disorder 
they  fell  in  upon  them  pell  mell,  till  the  Freodi  Indians,  more  used 
to  such  mode  of  fighting,  gathered  hither  and  remised  the 
Senekas.  There  were,  (according  to  the  French  accounts,)  a  hun- 
dred Frenchmen,  ten  French  Indians,  and  about  four  score  Senekas 
killed  in  the  rencounter.  Monsieur  De  Nonville  was  so  dispirited 
with  the  fright  that  his  men  had  been  put  into  that  his  Indiam 
could  not  persuade  him  to  pursue.  He  hf^ted  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  next  day  he  marched  on  with  a  design  to  bum  the 
village,  but  when  be  came  there  he  found  that  the  Senekas  had 
saved  him  the  trouble;  for  they  had  laid  all  in  ashes  before  they 
retired.  The  French  stayed  five  or  six  days  to  destroy  the  com, 
and  then  marched  to  two  other  villages,  at  two  or  three  leagues 
distance.  After  they  had  performed  the  like  exploits  in  tnese 
places,  they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  lake." 

There  are  some  traditions  among  the  Senecas,  in  reference  to 
De  Nonville's  expedition  which  are  worthy  of  note: — Williak 
Jones,  a  native  Seneca,  who  married  a  relative  of  Red  Jacket, 
states  that  be  has  heard  the  chief  often  say,  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  used  to  hear  the  old  men  speak  of  a  large  party  of  French 
soldiers  who  penetrated  the  Indian  country  along  the  Genesee  to  a 
place  called  in  the  Seneca  language,  Sgoksaisthah.  He  did  not 
admit  that  the  Indians  sufiTered  any  serious  defeat 

John  Blackshitb,  a  chief  of  the  Senecas,  remding  on  the 
Tonawanda  Reservation,  hunted  in  his  youth  over  the  country 
embraced  in  the  counties  of  Monroe,  liivingston  and  Ontario,  and 
thus  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  old  Indian  localities.  He 
was  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  that  a  French  army  penetrated  the 
Seneca  country  in  olden  timet  He  related  the  following  tradi- 
tion:— 
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"About  four  generatiobs  azo,  a  Freuch  army  landed  secretly 
and  unezpectediy  at  a  place  called  by  the  Senecas,  Gtmnyeodathahy 
which  is  a  short  distance  frcnn  the  head  of  Omnudaondagioat,  or 
IitHidequoit  Bay,  aa  it  is  called  by  the  whites.  They  immediately 
inarched  into  the  interior  towards  the  ancient  village  of  the 
Senecas,  called  Gaosaehgaah,  following  the  main  beaten  path 
which  led  to  that  place. 

"As  soon  OS  the  Indiana  residing  at  the  village,  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  approach,  they  sent  news  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  GahtofORduk.  On  being  reinforced  by  them,  they  met  the 
French  as  they  advanced  towards  the  former  village,  and  a  severe 
battle  ensued.  On  account  of  their  inferior  numbers,  the  Indians 
were  defeated,  and  fled  to  a  village  then  located  near  the  foot  of 
Canandaiguaiake.  The  French  advanced,  burned  the  village,  and 
laid  waste  the  adjacent  com  fields.  As  soon  as  they  had  accom- 
i^hed  the  above  object,  they  retraced  their  Bteps  towards  the 
landing.  Runners  having  been  despatched  by  the  Senecas  to  their 
principal  towns,  to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  a 
large  force  was  soon  collected  to  defend  the  village  and  capture 
the  French.  When  they  reached  Oaosaehgaah,  nothing  remamed 
of  that  village  but  its  smokii^  ruins.  They  immediately  pursued 
the  French,  and  arrived  at  me  Bay  a  short  time  too  late.     The 

Elace  where  the  battle  occurred,  was  near  a  small  stream  with  a 
ill  on  one  side,  and  was  known  to  the  Senecas  by  the  name  of 
Dgagodiyu,  or  the  '  place  of  a  battle.' " 

Tbe  four  Indian  villages  which  De  Nonville  visited,  are  si^ 
posed  to  have  been  situated  as  follows:  —  Oannagaro,  as  the  French 
called  it,  Oaotaehgaah  in  Seneca,  was  upon  Boughton's  Hill,  in 
Victor,  Ontario  county;  —  Gannogarae,  in  the  town  of  East  Bloom- 
field,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Boughton's  Hill,  near 
where  the  old  Indian  trail  crossed  Mud  Creek;  Totiakto,  Deyudi- 
haaJedoh  in  Seneca,  was  the  north-east  bend  of  the  Honeoye  outlet. 
Dear  West  Mendon,  in  Monroe  county;  —  Oannounala,  in  Seneca 
Dyudmaot,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  East  Avon,  at  the  source  of 
a  small  stream  which  empties  into  the  Ooneaua,  near  Avon  Springs. 

The  precise  place  where  the  battle  occurred  is  a  short  distance 
north-west  of  the  village  of  Victor,  on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  a 
large  swam|v  and  on  the  northerly  side  of  a  stream  called  Great 
Brook.  On  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  it  was  partly 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber,  and  dense  underbrush, 
forming  a  very  advantageous  place  for  an  Indian  ambuscade.  It 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-west  of  the  old  Indian  village 
on  Boughton's  Hill,  called  by  Ds  Nontille,  Gunnagaro, 
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The  height  on  -which  the  Fort  mentioiied  by  Db  Nokyili^ 
was  located,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  westeriy  from  the  aite 
of  Gannagaro,  a  wide  valley  interrening.  It  ie  now  known  as 
Fort  Hill.  Althou^  nearly  defaced  by  the  plough,  the  works  can 
be  traced  with  suffident  certainty  to  ideodfy  the  spot;  and  the 
solitary  ^ring  that  supplied  the  French  aimy,  b^  oozes  frc^  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  an  existing  witness  of  the  locality.  There  are 
indications  of  extensive  Indian  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Victor,  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles.  Thousands  of  graves  were 
to  be  seen  by  the  pioneer  settlers,  and  the  old  French  axes  supplied 
them  vrith  iron  when  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  it  from  other  sources. 
At  an  early  period  the  old  Indian  trail  pursued  by  Db  Nonville 
fircnn  Irondequoit  Bay  to  Victor,  was  distincdy  visible.  The  forti- 
fication that  De  Nonville  made,  in  which  he  left  a  detachment 
of  his  army  to  guard  his  stores  and  bateaux,  at  the  bay,  was 
described  to  the  author  during  the  last  summer,  by  Olivek  Culveb 
of  Brighton,  who  was  in  the  country  as  early  as  1796.  French 
axes,  flints,  &c.  were  plenty  there  at  that  early  period  of  settlement. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Gboroe  Hosubr,  of  Avon,  for  the 
following  account  of  a  relic  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  French  invasion  of  the  Seneca  Iroquois:  — 

"  In  the  spring  of  1793, 1  was  present,  when  in  ploQghiiw  a  piece 
of  new  land  on  the  Genesee  bottom,  near  the  river,  on  a  farm  then 
owned  by  my  father,  the  plough  passed  through  a  bed  of  ashes 
several  inches  in  thickness,  and  near  that  turned  up  an  instrument 
which  was  called  a  French  couteau.  The  blade  was  about  twenty 
inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  wide.  It  was  covered  with  rust, 
which  upon  being  scoured  off,  exhibited  ihejleurde  Us  and  aimorial 
hearings  of  Prance,  and  a  date  referring  to  the  age  and  reign  of 
Loma  XIV.  The  rehc  elicited  a  momentary  attention.  It  was 
cleared  of  rust,  ground  to  an  edge,  and  used  in  my  father's  kitchen 
aa  a  cleaver.  The  hait  was  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  made  of 
buckbom,  or  bone.  I  was  then  but  a  boy,  but  in  alter  years  have 
often  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  preserved  with  care,  as  an  item 
of  evidence  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the  country." 

The  author  indulges  in  a  feeling  of  local  pride,  in  nodeing,  in  this 
connection,  the  poem,  *  "  Yomumdio,"  founded  upon  the  advent  of 
Db  Nonville  to  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  once  the  favorite  honia 

la  of  IhB  wreBtMnlh  eentaiy. 
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of  the  Seneca  Iroquois,  aa  it  is  now,  that  of  a  prosperoiu  and  happy 
people  of  oar  own  race.  It  is  a  "  woof  of  ficticm,  woven  upon  a 
waip  of  fact"  The  author  is  of  pioneer  stock,  as  the  reader  will 
learn  in  some  subaequeat  portions  of  this  work;  bom  and  reared  in 
the  "realm  of  the  Seoecas,"  a  remnant  of  that  noble  race  of  men 
associated  with  his  earliest  recoQectiona;  the  tales  of  hu  nursery 
were  of  them,  "  their  eloquence  and  deeds  of  valor;"  and  going  out 
in  manhood,  w&ndeiing  in  the  peaceful  vale  that  echoed  their  war 
rfioats,  inspired  by  the  reminiscences  with  which  he  was  surrounded; 
he  has  seized  the  Ijn^,  and  in  its  silver  tones  are  beautifully  blended 
the  facts  and  the  romance  of  local  history;  It  is  replete  with  more 
strildiig  aod  truthful  delineations  of  the  red  man  and  his  character, 
than  any  other  poem  upon  the  same  subject,  extant 

As  a  specimen  of  this  first  successful  essay  to  mingle  the  charms 
of  verse  with  the  local  history  of  our  region;  and  in  fact,  as  a  he^ 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  caiues  that  induced  the  invasion 
of  Ds  NoNviLLB,  and  the  spirit,  the  proud  and  haughty  bearing  of 
the  Senecas  in  resisting  it;  the  audior  selects  some  of  the 
eoncltiding  portions  of  the  speech  that  the  poet  attributes  to 
Camneboot,  a  Seneca  chief^  who  is  supposed  to  be  doEong  a 
council  of  war,  preparatory  to  the  fierce  onslau^t  that  the  undis- 
dpltned  soldiers  of  the  forest  made  upon  the  ranks  of  the  Fiencb 
invaders:  — 

"Regaidlea*  of  oar  uideat  fame, 
Oni  conqnealii  and  our  drauled  nams, 
Fleroe  Torkofdio  and  hii  band 
An  thron^g  in  aai  forest  land; 
And  lak  je  wh;  with  banner  iprBad 
HI*  EuM  die  Fnuk  halh  hither  1m1  I 
We  HMircbed  with  fin  die  ikolkini  hoosd*. 
Wbo  dand  to  eroai  oar  bnnting;  gnmid*. 


Wba  In  asabaaga  far  peba  had  giren 
Otus,  lead,  and  blac^  oxploa 
To  tribn  ou  power  bad  w 


"  Shall  wartioit  who  bar*  tamed  tbe  piide 
Of  rival  nationi  &r  and  wide, 

Shall  it  be  laid  the  beart  of  pray 
Hiadi  - 


■  Sm  ^eedi  af  De  k  Bam,  and  Gmacak'a  Mplr. 
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And,  wekiDg  Ont  the  hnnlei,  feniid 
Hii  BUD  Im  true,  Isaa  deep  the  wonnd  T 
Btall  it  be  told  In  olhar  dayi, 
Tha  tomali&wk  we  feared  la  rai>a. 
While  the  green  hiUocki,  where  rapoaa 
The  cheriahad  doM  af  waodland-kingi 
Iiunlled  b^  the  march  of  foeo, 

Gbtb  back  indignant  pchoinge  T 
Baae  is  tha  bMom  thai  will  qnaha 
With  one  defradiug  throb  of  fear. 
When  lame  and  coontiy  are  at  atako, 
Thoagfa  an  anned  troop  of  fianda  are  near! 

The  happ;  chase  gioondi  ef  the  deed; 
Between  him  and  that  fbont  of  bUaa 
Will  fawn  a  deep  and  dread  abym; 
And  doomed  will  be  hli  tionbled  ghost 
To  nnge  that  land  tbreTer  more. 
Upon  whoaa  lone  and  barren  eoaat. 
The  black  and  bitter  waten  roar. 
The  dime  oT  erorfautiDg  dajr. 
Where  grovai,  all  red  with  fivitaga,  wave. 
And  beantr  nerer  fadee  away, 
la  on);  trodden  by  tha  biave." 

"  In  uiwer  to  the  bold  hunngiM, 
Each  wanior  from  hi*  bear-akin  spniiig. 
And,  omlnona  of  coming  atrifa, 
Claehed  tomahawk  and  aoalping  knifa. 
A  aigqa]  bj  the  chief  waa  made. 
To  cloae  the  coondl,  and  obeyed: 
Hia  ekMjnsnee  of  look  and  word. 
Dark  deplhi  of  eveiy  heart  had  atirred." 

Before  leaving  the  Seneca  country  Db  Nonville  made  the 
following  "proc^  verbal,"  of  the  act  of  taking  possession: — 

"On  tha  lEKh  day  of  Jnly,  In  the  year  IG87,Ibetroopacommended  by  tha  Honorable 
RuTB  Di  Bbiut,  ChevaliaT,  Seigneor  Mnrqnli.  of  De  Nonvilla  and  other  placeo, 
Governor  and  Llenlenanl  General  lor  the  King  in  tbe  whole  axleni  of  Canada,  and 
ooDDtry  of  New  France,  in  prsaeiics  of  Hkctor,  Chevalier  de  Collisre,  Governor  of 
Hontrea]  In  aaid  coantry,  commanding  the  camp  nnder  hia  ordeni,  and  of  Pniur  dz 
RiQAaD,  ChoTslier  de  Vandrenil,  commanding  the  iroopa  of  tbe  King,  which  being 
drawn  np  in  battle  amy,  there  appeared  at  the  bead  of  the  onny,  Cbihi,.u  Avbekt, 
Bienr  do  la  Chenafa,  cttiiea  of  Qnebee,  depated  by  the  Honorable  JtAw  Bocha*t, 
ChflTBlIer,  Seigneur  de  Champipiy,  Horoy,  Veraenll  and  other  places,  ConitaelliH'  of 
the  King  in  Ub  cooDcila,  Intendant  of  Jnitice,  Police  and  FinoDces  in  alt  Northeiti 
Fiance,  who  asserted  and  declared,  that  at  tha  leqaiaitlon  of  tha  aaid  Beigneu  de 
Champlgny,  ba  did  take  poaeeasion  of  die  Tflhiga  of  Totiakton,  m  be  had  done  of  ttie 
three  Tillages  nuaad  Qanugani,  Oannoudata,  and  Oannongaiae.  and  of  a  fort  dMsnt 
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ia  dMb  tidBhy,  lunrsw  far  tbaj  ntoBd,  odnqnnttd  In  tbe  nims  of  hii  M^m^;  and 
«■  eridence  tbeteof  htm  pUntsd  in  all  the  wH  Tillage*  and  forti,  the  ainu  of  hi*  nid 
BfaJBi^,  and  tua  proclaimed  in  a  loud  Toiee,  "vinltToi,"  aAar  the  njd  troops  Iutb 
TtnqDlibed  aod  pot  to  fliftit  el^  hundred  Iroqacrii  'TwDnoBtoaana,  uid  hsre  laid 
vaMs,  bwat  and  daitrojvd  tfaair  pmUana  and  cbUd*.  And  on  acooont  of  the  Itee- 
goiag,  the  Bleni  de  la  Chenafi  Adubt,  hat  nqiiiied  eridenca  to  be  granted  to  him 
fa;  me,  PiDL  DcrcT,  Eaqnire,  CoonaaUor  of  tbe  King,  and  hla  AUonej  at  die  CooK 
of  the  Frovtat  of  Qaebec 

••  Done  at  Ibe  «aid  villaga  of  Todakton,  tho  brgwt  vftlage  of  the  TMuuMnloaana,  In 
pr—enea  of  dia  Rererend  Pathnr  Vauxait,  Jeaait,  and  of  the  cAoen  of  the  regnlan 
■nd  militia,  witnawaa  with  me  the  aaid  attomej  of  the  Kiog.  Sabacribed  the  day  and 
Jfiar  abore  meDtioned,  and  dgsed  m  the  original  by  Charles  Aabert  de  U  Chenajs, 
J.  Ren£  de  Biiu;,  Monaiear  de  Da  NoiiTflla,  Le  CheviUsT  de  Callleie,  Flent«lot  da 
Bomptej,  da  Deoneloizes,  de  Rameiay,  FTancoia  Vaillant  of  the  Company  of  Jesnai 
da  Gnnderllle,  da  LongneH,  Saint  Faal  and  Di^ajr. 

**  Compared  with  Aie  original  remaining  in  my  hands,  by  me,  the  nndendgned, 
CoonaelloT,  Secretary  of  hii  Hajeaty,  and  chief  RegialBr  of  Iba  Boreraiga  ConncH  of 
(taebee." 

8igB«l,  FENUJLET." 

The  fair  infereaoe,  from  all  the  evidence  that  has  heen  preserved 
is  that  the  French  gained  little  honor,  and  less  advantage,  by  this 
rencounter.  Golden  says,  "  the  French  got  nothing  but  dry 
blows  by  this  expedition." 

Af^r  despatching  one  of  the  bateaux  to  Fort  Frontenac,  to 
carry  the  news  of  tbe  result  of  the  expedition,  the  whole  army 
set  sail  for  Niagara  on  the  20th,  adverse  winds  delaying  its  arrival 
there  until  the  moming  of  the  80th.  "  We  immediately,  (says 
the  journal  of  Db  Nontillb),  set  about  choosing  a  place,  and 
collecting  stakes  for  the  construction  of  a  fort  which  I  had  resolved 
to  build  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  river 
T^agara,  and  lake  Ontario,  on  the  Iroquois  side.*  In  three  days 
tbe  army  bad  so  fortified  the  post  as  to  put  it  in  a  good  condition 
of  defence,  m  case  of  an  assault  De  Nontillb  says  his  object 
in  conatructmg  the  fortification,  was  to  afford  protection  for  their 
Indian  allies,  and  enable  them  to  continue  in  small  detachments, 
the   war  against  the   Iroquois.      A  detachment  of   an  hundred 


.'  Il  ia  ramaiked  fay  Ur.  Hanhall,  in  a  note  acoompannBg  hi*  tianalation  of  D* 
NonTiDa 'a  journal,  that  the  geogiapbical  dasignation  given  here  '*renoTea  all  doubt  aa 
kidie  original  looationof  tlu*  foitraa*."    The  drcnnwtaoe*  of  Joncaira  paianadlngthe 


S«noeaa  to  permit  him  to  fix  hla  reddeaee  *'in  the  midst  of  a  gronp  of  cabina  at 
Leviston,"  has  andonbledly  led  aoma  hialoriana  Id  eonclnde  that  it  waa  orirfnally  ti>« 
site  rf  tbe  Foit.  Ia  HoUan,  writing  from  Ibe  not,  while  the  fori  ww  bolldiag,  mj*; 
"  The  Varl  stands  on  Ibe  sooth  side  of  the  Straight  of  Hsrrt*  lake,  upon  a  hillj  M  the 
bat  «r  whid  that  lake  faBi  Into  tbe  Uw  of  fVoalsiMe." 
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Troybs,  with  proTuioM  and  mnmunition  for  eight  mODthi,  They 
were  cIoBcIy  be«eged  by  the  Senecaa,  and  ■  nckness  soon  broke 
oat  which  proved  fatal  to  nearly  all  of  them. 

The  Indian  alliM  of  the  French,  returning  to  Niagara  with  Db 
NoNTTLLB,  had  declared  their  intention  at  Irondequoit,  after  what 
Aey  re^rded  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  not  to  join  them  in 
another  one;  bat  oa  seeing  the  fort  erected,  they  became  recon- 
ciled, Goooloding  that  it  would  favor  their  retreat  in  any  expediticsi 
■gainst  the  IroqutMs.  Upon  parting  with  Db  Nontili^  they 
made  a  speech,  in  which,  among  other  things  they  said: — 

"That  they  depended  upon  his  promise  to  continue  the  war 
till  the  Five  Natums  were  either  destroyed  or  dispoeaessed  of 
their  country;  that  ihey  eamestlv  desired,  that  part  of  the  army 
should  take  the  field  out  of  hand,  and  continue  in  it  both  winter 
and  summer,  for  they  would  certainly  do  the  same  on  their  part; 
and  in  fine,  that  for  as  much  aa  their  alliance  with  France  waa 
chiefly  grounded  upon  the  promises  the  French  made  of  listening 
to  DO  ]nx>posa]s  of  peace,  'till  the  Five  Xationa  should  be  quite 
extiipated;  they  therefore  hoped  they  would  be  aa  good  as  their 
word."* 


De  Nonville  left  Niagara  on  his  return  to  Montreal,  on  the 
3d  day  of  August,  reaching  his  destiaation  on  the  ISdi;  resting  a 
day  or  two  at  Fort  Frontenac,  and  leaving  at  that  post  aoe  hundred 
men  under  the  conmiand  of  M.  D'Orvillierb.  The  Senecaa  soon 
retumed|  and  occupied  the  ground  they  had  deserted.  As  the 
French  Indians  predicted,  it  is  probable  that  the  other  branches 
of  the  Confederacy  supplied  them  with  com  in  the  place  of  what 
the  French  had  destroyed,  and  game  and  fish  were  abundant. 
The  early  French  journalists  often  speak  of  the  abundance  of 
salmon  in  lake  Ontario.  On  the  lake  shore,  somewhere  between 
the  Genesee  and  Oswego  rivers,  a  par^  of  Indian  allies  that  tiad 
been  sent  from  Niagara  in  advance  of  the  main  army  of  Db 
Nonville,  encamped  until  it  came  up  with  them;  and  more 
fortunate  in  hunting  deer,  than  in  hunUng  the  Senecas^  had  piled 
up  at  their  camp  two  hundred  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

La  Hontan,  much  against  his  mcUnation,  as  it  would  appear  from 
a  letter  dated  at  Niagara,  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  a 
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detachmeot  and  go  west  with  the  returning  weatem  Indian  allieB, 
He  saya  he  was  "thunderstruck  with  tiie  news,"  that  he  had  "fed 
himself  all  along  with  the  hops  of  the  returning  to  France."  He 
concluded,  however,  to  make  the  beat  of  it,  as  he  had  been  supplied 
with  "hxiak,  proper  fellows,"  his  "canoes  are  both  new  and  large," 
and  ToNTi  and  Dvumrt  were  to  be  his  companiiHU.  His  detach- 
ment came  up  to  Lewiston,  or  the  "place  where  the  navigation 
■tope,"  and  carried  their  canoes  up  the  "three  mountains,"  laoncb- 
ing  them  again  at  Schlosser.  He  sajn  that  .in  "climbing  the 
mountains,  one  hundred  Iroquese  might  have  knocked  them  on  the 
head  with  stones."  And,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  so  soon  after 
Aea  route  and  dispersion,  a  large  body  of  those  indefatigable 
warriors  were  upon  hia  track.  Their  stopping  place,  on  their 
retreat  a  few  days  before,  had  been  at  the  foot  of  Canandaigua 
lake.  From  that  point  they  had  sallied  out  to  post  themselves  in  . 
the  vionity  of  the  Falls,  to  fall  in  with  the  French  troops  on  their 
retnm  to  the  west,  or  their  Indian  allies,  towards  whom  they 
entertained  a  more  fierce  and  settled  hostility.  The  French  and 
Indians  had  but  just  embarked  at  Schlosser,  when  a  "thousand 
Iroquese"  made  their  appearance  upon  the  bonk  of  the  river. 
With  such  enemies  larking  in  ^e  vicini^.  La  Hontak  thought  he 
had  "escaped  very  narrowly,"  as  on  his  way  up,  he  and  "  three  or 
four  savages"  had  left  the  mfun  body  to  go  and  look  at  "that 
fearful  cataract."  In  bis  fright,  or  apprehension  of  danger,  he 
must  have  taken  bnt  a  hurried  view  of  the  FalK  for  be  made  an 
extravagant  estimate  of  their  height: — "As  for  the  water-fall  of 
Niagara,  'tis  seven  or  ei^t  hundred  foot  high,  and  half  a  league 
[a  mile  and  a  half]  broad.  Towards  the  middle  of  it  we  descry  an 
island  that  leans  towards  tho  precipice,  as  if  it  were  ready  to 
ftH.  An  the  beasts  that  cross  tho  water  within  a  half  a  quarter  of 
a  league  above  this  unfortunate  island,  are  sucked  in  by  foi;pe  of 
the  stream:  and  the  beasts  and  fish  that  are  thus  killed  by  the 
prodigious  faU,  serve  for  food  for  fifty  Bvquege  who  are  settled 
about  two  leagues  off,  and  take  'em  out  of  the  water  with  their 
canoes.  Betwe«i  the  surface  of  the  water  that  shelves  ofi*  prodi- 
jjonaly,  and  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  three  men  may  cross  in 
i^ast,  without  any  further  damage  than  a  sprinkling  of  some 
few  drt^  of  water." 

The  party  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  pursuers, 
wlule  getting  up  the  r^nda  of  the  Niagara,  but,  having  reached 
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the  lake  tfaey  were  secure,  the  heavy  canoes  of  the  Iroquois  not 
being  able  to  overtake  the  lifter  ones  of  the  French.  They 
coasted  along  the  northern  shore  of  lake  Erie.  The  navigators  of 
that  lake  at  the  present  day,  -will  smile  when  they  are  toU  that 
these  early  navigators  made  a  portage  of  Long  Point,  carrying 
their  canoes  and  ba^age  over  land.  La  Hontan  speaks  of  an 
abundance  of  game,  deer,  turkeys,  &c.,  which  they  found  upon 
the  lake  shore,  as  well  as  upon  the  islands.  The  party  stopped 
upon  several  of  the  small  islands  of  lake  Huron,  and,  driving  the 
"Roe-bucks"  (deer)  into  the  water,  would  overtake  them  with 
their  canoes  and  knock  them  upon  the  head  with  their  oars. 

The  detachment  of  La  Hontan  took  possesion  of  the  fort  of 
St  Josephs,  reheving  the  force  that  had  been  stationed  there. 
The  provisions  which  De  Nonvillb  had  promised,  foiling  to  arrive 
during  the  winter,  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  depend  prindpally 
upon  the  chase. 

During  the  winter,  a  party  of  Hurons  set  out  over  land  for  the 
garrison  at  Niagara,  determined  to  enter  the  country  of  the  In> 
quoifl,  as  a  marauding  party  to  kill  and  cloture  detached  parties  of 
beaver  hunters.  On  their  way  they  came  acrora  a  party  of 
Iroquois  hunters,  sixty  in  number,  and  while  they  were  sleeping  in 
their  camps,  killed  and  made  prisoners  of  the  whole  party.  The 
Hurons  returned  in  triumph  to  the  post  at  Mackinaw.  Some  of 
the  Iroquois  prisoners  told  La  Hontan  that  they  were  of  the  party 
of  one  thousand,  that  intended  to  capture  him  and  his  c(»nmand  at 
the  Falls  of  Niagara;  that  when  they  left,  eight  hundred  of  their 
warriors  had  blocked  up  Fort  Niagara;  and  that  famme  and  disease 
were  fast  reducing  the  small  French  force  there;  news  that  proved 
too  true,  as  the  reader  will  have  already  learned.  They  also  gave 
La  Hontan  to  understand  that,  after  aucceeduig  at  Niagara,  the 
Iroquois  would  try  the  same  experiment  i^n  his  post  He  was 
not  apprehensive  that  they  would  attack  him,  but  feared  they 
would  cut  off  his  hunters  and  stop  his  supplies.  To  guard  against 
this,  he  employed  additional  hunters  and  laid  in  a  large  aupi^y  of 
meat.  The  Iroquois  not  commg  to  attack  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
season  he  joined  a  large  party  of  the  western  Indians,  and  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Iroquois  on  the  south  side  of  lake  £rie,  and  had 
several  engagements  with  them. 

Soon  after  De  Nonvillb's  expedition.  Gov.  Donoan  met  a 
deputation  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  and  praised  and  scolded 
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them  in  turn,  as  would  best  enable  him  to  mamtain  the  appearance 
of  neutraUty,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  them  to  persevere 
against  the  French.  He  told  them  they  were  subjects  of  the  King 
of  England,  that  he  claimed  dominion  over  their  territory  ;  that 
they  must  not  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  French,  except  with 
his  advice  and  consent.  Dr.  Golden  says  tlutt  Got.  Donqan  was 
not  averse  to  a  peace  between  the  French  and  Iroquois,  but  he 
wished  the  Frendi  to  solicit  his  assistance  to  bring  it  about,  and  in 
doing  so  acknowledge  the  dependence  of  the  Five  Nations  on  the 
crown  of  England.  He  was,  however  over-ruled  by  King  James, 
and  ordered  to  asast  in  bringing  the  Iroquois  to  consent  to  a  peace 
on  tenns  dictated  by  the  French.  He  was  soon  after  removed 
from  his  government. 

The  French  so  often  foiled  by  the  Iroquois,  and  so  annoyed  by 
them  and  their  wars  upon  other  Indian  nations,  were  determined 
upon  measures  of  peace.  De  Nonville,  in  the  summer  of  1688, 
ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  large 
delegation  from  the  Five  Nations  to  repair  to  Montreal,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiation.  Five  hundred  of  the  Iroquois  appeared  as 
negotiators ;  while  twelve  hundred  of  their  warriors,  were  await- 
ing the  result  near  Montreal,  ready  to  fall  fipon  the  French  settle- 
ments, if  no  treaty  was  efected. 

The  confederates  insisted  that  twelve  of  their  people  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  the  year  previous,  and  sent  by  De  Nonvillb 
to  the  galleys  of  France,  should  be  returned  to  their  country  ;  that 
Forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara  should  be  razed ;  and  that  the 
Senecas  should  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  their  property.  De 
Nonville  declared  his  willingness  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  if  all 
his  Indian  allies  were  included  in  atreaty  of  peace  ;  if  the  Mohawks 
and  Seneca  would  send  deputies  to  signify  their  concurrence  ;  and 
Fort  Frontenac  might  renuun  in  their  hands,  and  continued  as  a 
depo  t  of  trade. 

The  French  and  English  accounts  differ  as  to  the  terms  of  peace 
finally  agreed  upon.  But  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  was 
frustrated  by  an  unforeseen  occurrence. 

Among  the  French  Indian  allies,  was  Kondiarone,  or  Lg  Rat, 
a  Huron  chief,  powerful  m  council  and  in  arms.  He  had  leagued 
with  De  NoNTiLLB  to  aid  in  warring  upon  the  Iroquois,  his  enemies, 
and  the  enemies  of  his  nation.  From  no  love  for  the  English,  (for 
he  hated  them  because  they  were  the  friends  of  the  Iroquois,)  but 
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for  the  Bake  of  making  a  good  sale  of  his  fura,  he  had  seemed  to 
ftiTor  tKKne  of  their  trading  parties  that  had  been  among  the 
Hurons.  This  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  French ;  to  remove 
which,  be  repaired  to  Fort  Frontenac  with  an  hundred  warriors. 
Arriving  there,  he  was  told  by  the  commandant  that  De  Nontillb 
waa  m  hc^B  of  concloding  a  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  and  that  the 
presence  of  him  and  hia  warriom  might  obstruct  the  negotiations. 
Feigning  acquiescence,  be  determined  upon  a  plan  not  odIj  to 
prevent  a  peace,  but  to  punish  his  French  allies  for  breaking  the 
league  they  had  made,  to  continue  the  war.  Under  the  pretence 
of  returning  to  his  country,  he  took  another  direction,  and  repairing 
to  one  of  the  falls  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  placed  his  warrion  in 
ambush,  and  when  a  large  party  of  the  Iroquois  came  up,  on  their 
return  from  Montreal,  he  attacked  them,  killing  a  part,  and  making 
prisoners  ot  the  remainder.  He  gave  the  prisoners  to  understand 
that  he  was  acting  in  concert  wi^  the  French ;  that  De  Nonvtlle 
had  tokl  him  when  he  could  best  mterrupt  the  party  on  its  way 
from  MontreaL  When  told  by  his  prisoners  that  they  were  peace 
ambasBadors,  he  afiected  great  surprise  and  indignation  ;  and 
addressiDg  them,  said :  — "Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  hands,  and 
send  yon  home  again,  though  our  nations  be  at  war.  The  French  - 
Governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black  an  action,  that  I  shall 
never  be  easy  after  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  shall  have  taken  full 
revenge." 

As  the  wiiy  Huron  chief  bad  anticipated,  the  discharged  prisoD- 
ers  spread  the  news  of  French  perfidy,  (as  it  seemed  to  them,)  on 
tfaeir  return  to  their  country,  and  measnres  for  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  and  revenge,  soon  followed  ;  those  of  the  Five  Nations  who 
had  been  friendly  to  the  French  zealously  con^perating.  An  army 
of  twelve  hundred  warriors  was  soon  ready  for  the  field.  On  the 
86th  of  July,  1688,  they  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  security  ;  burnt  their 
bouses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  without  the  skirts  of  the  town.  "  A  thousand 
French  vrere  slain  in  the  invasion,  and  twenty-six  carried  into 
captivity  and  burnt  alive.  Many  more  were  made  prisonen,  in 
another  attack,  in  October,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Island  wholly 
destroyed.  Only  three  of  the  confederates  were  lost  in  all  thk 
scene  of  misery  and  desolation."* 

*  Bmilh'i  Blftnv  cf  the  •' FroTlnM  of  NewToA,"  the  •tatHnaiit  ii  npon  the  msllMC 
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As  soon  aa  the  news  reached  Fort  Frontenac,  that  poet  was 
hurriedly  abandoned.  On  leaving,  the  French  designed  to  have 
blown  up  the  works,  bat  the  match  which  was  to  fire  the  magazine 
did  not  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  Iroqnois  hearing  that  the  fort 
was  deserted,  repaured  to  it,  and  secured  a  large  amount  of  plunder, 
a  part  of  which,  was  twenty-eight  kegs  of  powder. 

The  news  of  these  (Usasters  spreading  among  the  French  Indian 
allies  at  the  west,  had  the  eBact  to  alienate  most  of  them  and 
incline  them  to  the  English  inlere8l|i  In  fact  all  but  two  Nations, 
were  thus  afiected.  The  whole  range  of  country  from  Quebec  to 
the  weatem  posts,  was  possessed  by  the  Iroquois  or  scoured  by 
their  war  parties  ;  and  nothing  saved  the  western  posts,  but  iite 
inability  of  the  Indians  to  attack  successfully  fortified  places.  Added 
to  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  French  upon  the  St  Lawrence,  was 
a  threatened  famine.  The  war  and  the  fur  trade,  had  diverted 
from  agriculture,  and  supplies  failed  to  reach  them  from  France. 
Shut  up  in  their  fortifications,  the  Iroquois  were  ready  to  fall  upon 
them  whenever  ^y  ventured  out  SibTH,  the  early  historian  ctf 
New  York,  says ;  "  but  for  the  uncoiBmon  sagacity  of  Sieur  Perot, 
the  western  Indians  would  have  murdered  every  Frenchman  among 
them."  Dr.  Golden  says:  "I  say,  whoever  conuders  all  these 
^^S^  [disadvantages  he  enumerates  under  whidi  the  Iroquois 
carried  on  the  war,  growing  out  of  the  want  of  an  entire  umty 
among  themselves,  and  other  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  ] 
and  what  the  Five  Nations  did  actually  peiforrn,  will  hardly  doubt 
that  they  of  themselves,  were  at  that  time  an  over  match  tor  the 
French  of  Canada." 

The  English  taking  advantage  of  the  emergency  in  which  the 
French  were  placed,  held  a  conference  at  Albany  with  the 
Hohawks.  A  Mohawk  chief  assuming  to  speak  for  the  entire 
confederacy,  swd ;  —  "  We  have  bunted  Montreal,  we  are  allies  of 
the  English,  we  will  keep  the  chain  unbroken." 

While  all  this  was  transpiring  upon  the  American  contment  the 
revolution  in  England  was  consummated  by  the  elevation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne.  This  changed  the  whole 
complexion  of  English  and  French  afiairs,  at  home  as  well  as  in 
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their  colonies.  James  IL  had  been  accused  of  partiality  to  the 
French  and  the  colonial  measures  he  had  dictated  were  more 
favorable  to  French  interests  in  America  than  the  BngUsh  coloniBts 
and  the  Protestant  party  in  England,  had  hoped  to  see  adopted. 
The  recall  of  Got.  Donoan,  and  the  position  of  neutrality  the 
King  had  dictated  to  the  English  colonists,  in  the  war  between  the 
French  and  the  Iroquois,  were  among  the  colonial  measures  that 
were  complained  of.  The  policy  of  Donoan  would  have  excluded 
the  Jesuits  and  their  powerM  influence  &om  the  country  of  the 
Five  Nations,  as  well  as  other  territory  claimed  by  the  English ; 
while  King  James  was  too  much  of  a  Catholic  to  second  his  views. 

Prance  declared  war  against  England,  soon  after  the  revolution 
of  1689.  Among  the  ofTensive  measures  immediately  adopted, 
were  those  whidi  not  only  contemplated  a  regaining  of  all  lost 
ground  in  America,  byt  the  conquering  of  the  English  colonies  and 
the  perfecting  of  exclusive  French  dominion. 

De  NoNviLLE  was  recalled,  and  Count  de  Fkontenac  ordered  to 
■ail  for  New  France,  and  assume  the  local  government 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Fbontenao,  the  Iroquois  had  aban- 
doned Montreal  He  arrived  at  Quebec,  Oct.  3d,  1689.  His 
vigorous  measures  soon  gave  to  French  affaiis  a  different  aspect 
Hemming  but  a  few  days  at  Quebec,  he  pushed  on  to  Montreal. 
There  he  summoned  a  general  council  of  the  western  Indians. 
"There,  aa  a  representative  of  the  Gallic  monarch,  cluming  to  be 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom — Count  Fbontenao,  himself  a  peer 
of  France,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  placed  the  murderous 
hatchet  in  the  hands  of  his  allies;  and  with  the  tomahawk  in  his 
own  grasp,  chanted  the  war  song,  danced  the  war  donee,  and 
listened,  apparently  with  delight,  to  the  threats  of  savage  ven- 
geance.* An  alliance  with  ail  the  Indians  between  lake  Ontario 
and  the  Mississippi  was  perfected.  Fort  Frontenac  was  again 
garrisoned  with  a  detachment  of  French  troops.  The  new  French 
governor  took  every  means  in  his  power  to  win  the  Five  Nations 
to  his  interest,  reahzing  how  important  their  friendship  would  be, 
in  the  contest  with  the  English,  that  he  was  about  to  engage  in. 
Frontenac  brought  with  him  from  France  the  Iroquois  that  Db 
NoNVTLLE  had  sent  home  as  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  a  chief 
of  some  note.  With  an  eye  to  the  use  he  could  make  of  them  in 
peace  negotiations,   he  had   treated  them  vrith  much  kindness. 
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Retaining  the  chief  Tawarabbt,  he  seat  the  other  four  to  Onon- 
daga with  overtures  of  peace.  A  council  of  eighty  sachems  was 
conveoed;  previoiu  to  which,  however,  the  magistrates  of  Albany 
had  been  apprued  of  what  was  going  on,  and  had  sent  messengers 
to  the  comicil,  to  oppose  any  peace  measures.  An  Onondaga  chief, 
Sadesanaobtie,  opened  the  council,  stating  that  the  French 
governor  bad  brought  back  the  prisoners  from  France;  had  sent 
four  of  them  to  tiieir  own  country,  and  retained  the  rest  at 
Hootreal  as  hostages;  that  he  had  invited  the  In)quoi8  to  meet  him 
at  Cadarackui  to  "treat  about  the  old  chain."  A  chief  of  the 
"praying  Indians,"*  that  had  accompanied  the  discharged  peace 
ambassadors,  rose  up  In  the  council  and  presented  a  belt,  saying  it 
W83  lr(Hn  Tawabahet,  the  captive  chief,  in  token  that  he  had 
suffered  much  in  his  long  captivity,  and  desired  that  they  would 
meet  the  French  governor  as  he  desired.  The  messengers  of  the 
magistrates  of  Albany  delivered  their  message  which  urged  that  no 
overtures  that  the  French  might  make,  should  be  hstened  to. 
Canehoot,  the  Seneca  sachem,  whose  stirnng  eloquence  had 
roused  the  Senecas  to  resist  the  invasion  of  De  Nonville, 
informed  the  couodl  that  during  the  previous  summer,  as  many  as 
seven  of  the  western  Nations  had  n^e  peace  with  the  Senecas 
and  bad  "thrown  away  the  axe  that  Yonnondio  had  put  into  their 
hands;"  assuring  them  that  they  should  do  more  hearken  to  Yon- 
NONDio,  but,  like  the  Iroquois,  be  on  terms  of  peace  with  the 
English.  The  Onondaga  chief  who  had  opened  the  council,  sud: — 
"Brethren,  we  must  stick  to  our  brother  Quider,\  and  look  on 
YoKNONDio  as  our  enemy,  for  he  is  a  cheat."  The  Albany 
messengers  assured  the  council  that,  as  France  and  England  were 
at  war,  a  great  many  English  soldiers  had  been  sent  over;  that  an 
expedition  was  fitting  out  in  New  England  to  conquer  New  France, 
&c  The  council  determined  upon  not  entertaining  the  proposition 
of  the  French  governor,  but  to  assist  the  English  to  "strike  at  the 
root,  that  the  trunk  being  cut  down,  the  branches  fall  of  course."  f 
An  answer  to  the  French  governor  was  agreed  upon,  which  was 
in  substance: — "That  they  were  glad  he  had  brought  back  their 
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pe<^le  from  Fiance,  but  that  the  French  had  acted  deceitfully  so 
often,  that  they  could  not  trust  them;"  that  they  could  not  meet  him 
as  he  wished  at  Cadarackui,  for  their  council  fire  was  "extin- 
guished with  blood."  Their  ultimatum  was,  that  &eir  chief, 
Tawabahet  must  first  be  sent  home;  and  after  that,  they  might 
"speak  of  peace."  They  proposed  to  save  the  lives  of  all  dieir 
French  prisoners  until  spring,  and  release  them  upon  conditioo 
Uiat  the  French  released  all  their  people. 

In  the  winter  of  1690,  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  French 
and  Indians,  left  Montreal,  and  "wading  through  snows  and 
morasses,  through  forests  deemed  before  impervious  to  white  men, 
and  across  rivers  bridged  with  frost,  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
February,  at  Schenectady."*  With  the  general  features  of  this 
expedition,  and  its  fatal  termination,  the  reader  will  be  fanuliar. 
There  have  been  several  versions  of  it — most  of  them  imperfect 
Among  the  Paris  Documents,  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
Broadhead,  is  a  minute  relation  of  all  that  appertained  to  the 
expedition,  written  at  the  time,  and  sent  to  the  celelnnted  M.  de 
Maintbnok.  The  author  uses  a  traoalatioa  of  it,  which  has 
been  recently  published  in  the  Albany  Argus.  This  is,  of  course, 
French  authority;  our  accounts  heretofore  have  been  wholly  from 
English  sources: — 

"  The  orders  received  by  M.  le  Cokte  (de  FbontbnacJ  to 
commence  hostilities  agiunst  ^ew  England  and  New  York,  wtiich 
had  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afforded  him  considerable 
pleasure,  and  were  very  necessary  for  the  country.  He  allowed 
no  more  time  to  elapse  before  carrying  them  into  execution,  than 
was  required  to  send  off  some  despatches  to  France — immediately 
after  which  he  determined  to  organize  three  different  detachments, 
to  attack  those  rebels  at  all  points  at  the  same  moment,  and  to 
punish  them,  at  various  places,  for  having  afforded  protection  to 
our  enemies,  the  Mohawk  The  first  party  was  to  rendezvous  at 
Montreal,  and  proceed  towards  Orange  (Albany;)  the  second  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  to  make  a  descent  on  New  York,  at  some  place 
between  Boston  and  Orange,  and  the  third  was  to  depart  from 
Quebec,  and  gain  the  seaboard  between  Boston  and  Pentagouet, 
veiging  towards  Acadia.  They  all  succeeded  perfectly  weQ,  and 
I  shall  now  communicate  to  you  the  details. 

«  •  •  «  •  • 

The  detadunent  which  formed  at  Montreal,  may  have   been 
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CMnposed  of  about  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  namely:  eu;hty 
savages  from  the  Sault,  and  from  La  Montasne;  Bixteen  Alffoo- 
quina;  and  the  reminder  Frenchmen — all  under  the  command  of 
the  Sienr  Le  Moyng  d&  Saintb  Helbne,  and  Lieutenant  Daillb- 
BouT  DE  Mantbt,  both  of  whom  were  Canadians.  The  Sieurs 
le  MoYNB  d'Ibebvillb  and  Rbpbntiqnv  de  Montbsson  com- 
manded uoder  these.  The  best  qualified  Frenchmen  were  the 
KeuTs  de  Bonbbpos  and  de  La  Brobbb,  Calrinist  officers,  Sieurs 
la  MoTNB  DE  Blajntillg,  Lb  Bbbt  du  Cbenb,  and  la  MAantiB 
VB  MoNTioNv,  who  all  served  as  volunteers.  They  took  their 
departure  from  Montreal  at  the  commencement  of  February. 

"  After  having  marched  for  the  course  of  five  or  six  days,  they 
called  a  council  to  determine  the  route  they  should  follow,  and  the 
ptHDt  tber  should  attack. 

"The  Indians  demanded  of  the  French  what  was  their  intentira. 
Mewieun  de  Sainte  Hblbnb  and  Mantbt  replied  that  they  had 
left  in  the  hojpe  of  attacking  Orange,  (Albany)  if  possible,  as  it  is 
the  Capital  of  New  York  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
though  they  bad  no  orders  to  that  effect,  but  generally  to  act 
according  as  they  should  judge,  on  the  spot,  of  tneir  chances  of 
■access,  widiout  running  too  much  risk.  This  appeared  to  the 
savages  somewhat  rash.  They  represented  the  difficulties  and  the 
weabtesa  of  the  party  for  so  bold  an  undertaking.  There  was 
even  one  among  them  who,  with  his  mind  filled  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  disasters  which  he  had  witnessed  last  year,  enquired  of 
our  Frenchmen,  'since  when  had  they  become  so  desperate V 
It  was  our  intention,  now,  to  recain  tbe  honor  of  which  our 
misfortuDes  bad  deprived  us,  and  me  sole  means  to  accompli^ 
that,  we  replied,  was  to  carry  Orange,  or  to  perish  in  so  glorious 
an  enterprise. 

"As  the  Indians,  who  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
localities,  and  more  experience  than  the  French,  could  not  be 
brought  to  agree  with  me  latter,  it  was  determined  to  postpone 
coming  to  a  conclusion  until  the  party  should  arrive  at  the  spot 
where  the  two  routes  separate — the  one  leading  to  Orange,  and 
tbe  other  to  Corlear  (Schenectady).  In  the  course  of  the  journey, . 
which  occupied  eight  days,  the  Frenchmen  judged  proper  to 
diverge  towards  Corlear,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Indians; 
and  mis  road  was  taken  without  calling  a  new  council  Nina 
days  more  elapsed  before  they  arrived,  having  experienced  incon- 
ceivable difficiuties,  and  having  been  obliged  to  march  up  to  their 
knees  in  water,  and  to  break  tne  ice  with  their  feet  in  order  to  find 
a  solid  footing. 

"  They  arrived  within  two  leagues  of  Corlear,  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  were  there  harangued  by  the  Great  Aoniez, 
the  chief  of  the  Iroquois  from  the  Sault  He  urged  on  all  to 
perform  their  duty,  and  to  lose  all  recollectionB  of  their  fatigue,  in 
tbe  hope  of  taking  ample  revenge  for  the  injuries  which  they  had 
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received  from  the  Mohawks  at  the  Bolicitation  of  the  English,  and 
of  washing  theiDBelves  in  the  hlood  of  the  traitors.  This  savage 
was,  without  contradiction  the  most  considerable  of  his  tribe  —  ao 
honest  man — as  full  of  spirit,  prudence,  and  generosity  as  it  was 
possible,  and  capable  at  the  same  time  of  the  grandest  undert&kinga. 
Shortly  after,  four  squaws  were  discovered  in  a  wigwam  who  gave 
every  information  necessary  for  the  attack  on  the  town.  The  fire 
found  in  this  hut  served  to  warm  those  who  were  benumbed,  and 
they  contiaued  their  route,  having  previously  de^ched  Giguieres, 
a  Canadian,  with  nine  Indians,  on  uie  look  out  They  discovered 
no  one,  and  returned  to  join  the  main  body  within  one  league  of 
Corlear. 

"  At  eleven  of  the  clock  that  night,  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  town,  resolved  to  defer  the  assault  until  two  o'clock  of  the 
morning.     But  the  excessive  cold  admitted  of  no  further  delay. 

"  The  town  of  Corlear  forms  a  sort  of  oblong  square,  with  only 
two  gates — one  opposite  the  road  we  had  taken;  the  other  leading 
to  &ange,  which  is  only  six  leagues  distant.  Messieurs  de 
Saintb  Hblene  and  de  Mantet  were  to  enter  at  the  first,  which 
the  Squavre  pointed  out,  and  which  in  fact  was  found  wide  open. 
Messieurs  o'Ibertille  and  de  Montebson  took  the  left,  with 
another  detachment,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that 
leading  to  Orange.  But  they  could  not  discover  it,  and  returned  to 
join  tne  remainder  of  the  party.  A  profound  silence  was  every 
where  observed,  until  the  two  commanders,  who  separated,  at  their 
entrance  into  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  encircling  it,  bad  met  at 
the  other  ertremity. 

"The  wild  Indian  war-whoop  was  then  raised,  end  the  entire 
force  rushed  simultaneously  to  tne  attack.  M.  de  Mantbt  i^aced 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  and  reached  a  small  fort 
where  the  garrison  was  under  arms.  The  gate  was  burst  in  after 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty;  the  whole  set  on  fire,  and  all  who 
defended  the  place  were  slaughtered. 

"  The  sack  of  the  town  begfui  a  moment  before  the  attack  of 
the  fort.  Few  houses  made  any  resistance.  M.  de  Montiont 
discovered  some,  which  he  attempted  to  carry  sword  in  hand, 
having  tried  the  musket  in  vain.  He  received  two  thrusts  of  a 
in>ear — one  in  the  body  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  But  M.  de 
Sainte  Helene  having  come  to  bis  aid,  effected  an  entrance,  and 
put  every  one  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  massacre  lasted 
two  hours.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent  in  placing 
sentinels  and  taking  some  rest 

"  The  house-belonging  to  the  minister  was  ordered  to  be  saved, 
BO  as  to  take  him  alive,  to  obtain  information  from  him.  But,  as  it 
was  not  known,  it  was  not  saved  imy  more  than  the  others.  He 
was  slain  and  his  papers  burnt  before  he  could  be  recognized. 

"  At  daybreak,  some  men  were  sent  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr. 
CouDBE,  who  was  Major  of  the  pUce  at  the  other  s^ ,  of  die 
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river.  He  vaa  not  willing  to  Burrender,  and  began  to  put  himself 
on  the  defensive,  with  hia  servants  and  some  Indians;  but  as  it  was 
resolved  not  to  do  liim  any  harm,  in  consequence  of  the  good 
treatment  which  the  French  had  formerly  esperienced  at  hia 
hands,  M.  d'Iberviixe  and  the  Great  Aoniez  proceeded  ttiither 
alone,  promised  him  quarter  for  himself,  and  his  people  and  his 
property,  whereupon  ne  laid  down  his  arms,  on  parole;  enter- 
taimng  them  in  his  fort,  and  relmTied  with  them  to  see  the  com- 

mnnHnnta  of  the  tOWQ. 

In  order  to  occupy  the  savages,  who  would  otherwise  have 
taken  to  drink,  and  tnus  rendered  themselves  unable  for  defence, 
the  houses  had  already  been  set  on  hre.  None  were  spared  in  the 
town  but  one  house  helonging  to  Coudrb,  and  that  of  a  widow 
who  had  six  children,  whither  M.  de  MoNTioNr  had  been  carried 
when  wounded.  All  the  rest  were  consumed.  The  lives  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty  peraons,  old  men,  women  and  children, 
were  spared,  they  having  escaped  the  first  fuiy  of  the  attack. 
Some  twenty  Mohawks  were  also  spared,  in  order  to  show  that  it 
was  the  English  and  not  they,  against  whom  the  grudge  was 
enteitaiDed.  The  loss  on  this  occasion  in  houses,  cattle  and  grain, 
amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  livres.  There 
were  upwards  of  eighty  well  built  and  well  furnished  houses  in 
town. 

"  The  return  march  cconmenced  with  thirty  prisoners.  The 
wounded,  who  were  to  be  carried,  and  the  plunder,  with  which  all 
the  Indians  and  some  Frenchmen  were  loaded,  caueed  considerable 
inconvenience.  Fifty  good  horses  were  brought  away.  Sixteen 
only  of  these  reached  Montreal.  The  remainder  were  killed  for 
food  on  the  way. 

"  Sixty  leagues  from  Corlear,  the  Indians  began  to  hunt,  and  the 
French  not  being  able  to  wait  for  them,  being  short  of  provisions, 
continued  their  route,  having  detached  Messieurs  o'Ibgrville  and 
Do  Chesne  with  two  savages  before  them  to  Montreal.  On  the 
same  day,  some  Frenchmen,  who  doubtless  were  very  much 
fatigued,  lost  their  way.  Fearful  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
keep  up  with  the  main  body,  and  believing  themselves  in  safety, 
hanng  eighty  Indians  in  their  rear,  they  were  found  missing  from 
the  camp.  They  were  waited  for  next  day  until  eleven  o  clock, 
but  in  vain,  and  do  account  bos  since  been  received  of  them. 

"  Two  hours  after,  forty  men  left  the  main  body  without 
acquainting  the  commander,  continued  their  route  bv  themselves, 
and  arrived  within  two  leagues  of  Montreal  one  day  ahead,  so 
that  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  men  -together.  The 
evening  on  which  they  should  arrive  at  Montreal,  being  extremely 
fatigued  from  fasting  and  bad  roads,,  the  rear  fell  away  from  M,  de 
Sainte  Helene,  who  was  in  front  with  an  Indian  guide,  and  who 
could  not  find  a  place  suitable  for  encamping  nearer  than  three  or 
four  leagues  of  the  ^t  where  he  expected  to  halt    He  was  not 
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rejoined  by  M.  de  Mantet  and  A.e  others,  until  far  advanced  in 
the  night  Seven  have  not  been  found.  Next  day  on  parade 
about  10  o  clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  soldier  arrived,  who  announced 
that  they  had  been  attacked  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  savageB,  and 
that  six  had  been  killed.  The  party  proceeded  somewhat  alBicted 
by  tliis  accident,  and  arrived  at  Montreal  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

"  Such,  Madame,  ia  the  account  of  what  passed  at  the  taking  •£ 
Corlear  (Schenectady).  The  French  lost  but  twenty-one  meo, 
namely,  four  Indiana  and  seventeen  Frenchmen.  Only  one  Indian 
and  one  Frenchman  were  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  town.  The 
others  were  lost  on  the  road." 

Another  French  party,  of  but  fif^y  three  persona,  left  the  Three 
Rivers,  and  fell  upon  an  English  settlement  on  the  Piscataqua  in 
Maine,  and  after  a  bloody  engagement,  burnt  houses,  bams  and 
cattle  in  their  stalls,  and  captured  fifly-four  persons,  chiefly  women 
and  children. 

The  French  and  Enghsh  wax  continued  until  1697.  The  details 
of  it  enter  largely  mto  our  general  history.  .  It  was  a  war,  so  far 
aa  the  colonies  were  concerned,  growing  out  of  disputed  boundary 
and  dominitm ;  the  chief  or  immediate  interest  at  stake,  being  the 
fur  trade  and  the  fisheries  upon  our  northern  coast.  In  all  the  war, 
each  nation  had  its  Indian  allies,  who  were  led,  m  most  instances, 
to  prosecute  their  own  mode  of  warfare.  At  times  during  the  war, 
Frontenac  was  enabled  to  succeed  partially  with  some  portions  of 
the  Five  Natioos,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
christian  Indians,  in  occasionally  securing  their  neutrality  ;  but  for 
the  most  part,  they  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  French. 
In  the  distracted  condition  of  the  English,  the  dissensions  and  political 
rivalries  in  their  colonies;  the  feebleness  with  which  they  prosecuted 
war  measures,  as  all  must  have  observed,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
hbtory  of  those  times  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  occupied  an  advantageous  position  to  form  a  barrier  agamst 
French  incursions  in  a  defenceless  quarter,  the  English  coknuea 
would  have  »ifiered  much  worse,  if  indeed  French  conquest  had 
not  been  consummated.     After  the  disaster  of  Schenectady,  the 

N<m. —  Golden  mn  the  nnmber  at  johabitnnla  muaBCrcd  wu  DiCj-lhrM,  and  Ihit 
iwenly-oeTflTi  wen  cBiried  ■wsy  priaonen.  In  refenioca  ta^e  attack  upon  the  Fnneb 
in  their  retreat,  be  aaye: — "  The  care  the  French  look  to  aoothe  the  Hohawka,  had 
not  entirely  ila  effect,  for  aa  •oon  aa  thtj  heard  of  this  action,  a  hondtod  of  their 
raadieat  young  men  punned  the  French,  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  killed  and  took 
Iwenty-Bve  of  them."  The  Eneliah  acconnta  genenlty,  atate,  (httt  the  dUient  of 
Schenectady,  not  appreheuire  of  an  attack  Itmn  BloBtreal  at  inch  a  aetMUi  of  Aa 
jDar,  ware  all  aaleep,  wilb  their  |BtM  nndiaed. 
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rcmiumt  of  a  settlement  left  there,  were  for  abandoning  their  pos- 
sesions. They  were  encouraged  to  remain  by  the  Mohawks,  who 
assured  them  that  the  Five  Nations  had  beat  the  French  every 
where,  fiingle  banded,  and  could  eaflily  control  them,  if  the 
English  would  do  their  part  The  Five  Natbns  were  indignant  at 
what  they  deemed  the  tenterity  of  some  portion  of  the  citizens  of 
Albany,  who  contemplated  fleeing  to  New  York. 

During  the  whole  period  of  this  war,  the  Iroquois  had  uninter^ 
nipted  possession  of  all  the  region  west  of  Onondaga  lake,  and  in 
fact  of  the  whole  west  of  Schenectady,  with  the  exception  of  scsne 
incursions  of  the  French  which  vrill  be  noticed.  It  was  an  interim 
generally  of  quiet  with  them  and  other  Indian  nations.  They 
made  several  incursions,  down  the  St.'  Lawrence,  attaclcing  the 
French  near  Montreal,  with  considerable  Buecess. 

The  English  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  made  fonni- 
idable  preparatiDns  for  the  c<Hiqoest  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  the 
starting  pmat  for  putting  an  end  to  French  dominion  in  this  portion 
(^  the  continent.  The  meamres  of  Frontenac,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  looked  to  an  end  of  English  dominion.  Little  was 
acc<»npliidied  by  either  in  furtherance  of  their  ultimate  designs. 
The  English  expeditions  to  the  St  Lawrence  were  failures  ;  and 
the  French  incursions  were  but  marauding  expeditions,  marked 
with  all  the  horrors  and  barbarities  of  savage  warfare.  In  refer* 
ence  to  the  results  of  the  year  I69I,  and  the  failures  of  the  English 
expeditions,  Mr.  Bamcropt  remarks  — "  Repulsed  from  Canada, 
the  exhausted  [English]  colonies,  attempted  httle  more  than  the 
defence  of  their  frontiers.  Their  borders  were  full  of  sorrow,  of 
captivity  and  death." 

Afier  the  English  had  abandoned  their  designs  upon  the  head 
quarters  of  the  FVench  upon  ^e  St  Lawrence,  Frontbnac  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Five  Nations,  whom  he  alternately,  by  missionB 
and  treaties,  endeavored  to  win,  and  by  invasions  to  terrify  into  an 
alliance.  In  February,  1693,  three  hundred  -French,  with  Indian 
confederates,  were  sent  over  the  snows,  against  the  hunting  parties 
of  the  Senecas  in  Upper  Canada,  near  the  Niagara."*  bi  I69S, 
a  large  party  invaded  the  country  of  die  Mohawks,  destroyed 
several  castles,  at  one  of  which  a  small  band  of  warriors  so  well 
resisted  the  invaders  aa  to  cause  them  the  loss  of  thirty  men. 
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Frontbnac  had  ordered  no  quarters  to  be  given,  except  to  vomen 
and  children,  but  a  more  humane  policy  of  his  Indian  allies  pre- 
TEuled.  They  attempted  to  carry  away  prisonerB,  but  a  small  force 
collected  by  PfiiBR  Schdtler,  of  Albany,  pursued  and  liberated 
the  captiTes. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1696,  Fbontenac,  then  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  headed  the  last  French  expedition  to  Western 
New  York.  AasembUng  a  large  force  at  Fort  Frontenac,  he 
crossed  over  to  Oswego,  and  marching  thence  to  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  the  Onondagas,  found  it  deserted.  This  central  nation  of 
the  Iroquois  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Senecas  and  set  fire 
to  their  wigwams. 

The  only  prisoner  taken,  was  an  aged  chief,  who  had  refused  to 
fly,  or  probably  from  weakness  and  infirmity,  could  not.  The 
Indjfu)  allies  of  the  French  were  allowed  to  torture  him  ;  but  he 
*'  scofied  at  his  tormentors  as  the  slaves  of  those  he  despised." 
They  gave  him  mortal  wounds,  and  expiring  under  them,  his  last 
words  were  ;  —  "You  should  have  taken  more  time  to  leam  to 
meet  death  manfully  I  I  die  contented  ;  for  I  have  no  cause  of  self 
reproach.  You  Indians  their  allies,  you  dogs  of  dogs,  think  of  me 
when  you  shall  be  in  the  like  slate." 

Dr.  CoLUEN  says  the  Onondagas  were  deterred  from  remaining 
and  defending  their  houses,  by  the  frightful  accounts  that  a  Seneca 
gave  them,  who  had  deserted  from  the  French.  He  said  the  French 
army  was  as  numerous  as  "the  leaves  on  the  trees  ;  that  they  had 
machines  which  threw  balls  up  into  the  air,  and  which  falling  on 
their  castle  would  burst  to  pieces  and  spread  fire  and  death  every 
where  ;  against  which,  their  stockades  could  be  no  defence." 

The  Chevalier  de  YANnREViL  was  detached  with  a  large  force 
to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Oneidas  and  destroy  their  crops.  The 
Oneidas  were  less  hostile  to  the  French  than  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federacy. Thirty  or  forty  of  them  remained  to  make  the  French 
welcome,  but  they  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Montreal. 

Frontenac  was  urged  by  some  of  his  ofiicerB  to  extend  the  con- 
quest, but  he  declined,  saying  "it  was  time  for  him  to  repose."  He 
concluded  he  had  so  far  intimidated  the  Five  Nations  as  to  incline 
them  to  peace.  It  is  plaui,  however,  that  the  French  had  learned 
to  dread  the  Iroquois  and  their  stratagems,  and  were  fearful  that  the 
retreat  from  their  towns  was,  but  to  collect  in  fidl  force,  and  perhaps 
surprise  their   invaders  by  an  ambuscade.     Golden,  who,  as  an 
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EngEahmaa,  and  the  historian  of  the  Fire  Nations,  inclines  to  cavil 
generally  upon  the  French  expeditiona,  says; — "all  that  can  be 
sud  for  this  expedition,  is,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  heroic  dotage  f  and 
it  would  aeem  to  have  been  somewhat  of  thai  complexion. 

The  French  army  retuned  to  Montreal,  not,  however,  without 
being  harassed  on  their  way  by  the  Ooondagas.  Bat  a  few  weeka 
bad  elapsed  before  war  parties  of  lbs  Five  Nations  appeared  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montreal,  making  attacks  upon  the  FrentJi  settlementa. 
"Thus,"  says  Colder,  "the  war  was  continued  until  the  peace  of 
Ryswit^  by  small  parties  of  Indians  on  both  sides,  harrassing, 
-  surprising  and  scalping  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  and  Albany." 
The  war  settled  nothing  in  the  way  of  respective  boundary  and 
dominion,  except  perhaps  a  kind  of  mutual  acknowledgment  of 
what  each  had  claimed  before.  It  left  Western  New  York  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  bone  of  contention.  The  French  had  conceded  to 
them  the  whole  coast  and  adjacent  Islands,  from  Maine  to  beyond 
Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay,  besides  Canada,  the  western  Lake 
region,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Is  adjusting  the  boundaries,  the  English  commissioner  claimed 
all  the  country  of  Ae  Five  Nations,  and  that  it  extended  west,  so 
&r  even  as  to  include  Mackinaw,  This  extravagant  amlHtion  waa 
treated  with  derision ;  the  French  still  claiming  the  whole  country 
of  the  Five  Nations,  from  discovery  and  precedent  occupancy,  by 
a  garrison  at  Niagara,  and  their  missionaries  and  traders.  "Reli- 
gioos  sympathies"  says  Bancropt  "inclined  the  Five  Nations  to 
the  French,  but  commercial  advantages  brought  them  always  into 
COTutecdon  with  the  English."  About  the  period  of  the  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  of  boundary  in  New  York,  the  English  passed  a 
law  for  hanging  "every  Popish  prirat  that  should  come  voluntarily 
into  the  province ;"  including,  of  course,  the  disputed  ground,  as 
that  was  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  the  province.  "The  law  oug^t 
forever  to  contipue  in  force,"  says  Smith,  the  first  historian  of  New 
York,  who  had  strong  prejudices  against  the  French  and  tiieir  reli- 
gion. Mr.  Bancropt,  in  a  better  spirit,  ccmcludefl  that  his  pre- 
decessor was  "wholly  unconsioua  of  the  true  nature  of  his 
renwrk."  While  the  French  and  English  both  \ad  claim  to 
Western  New  York,  the  rightlii]  owners  and  occupanft  never  for 
a  moment  assented  to  either  of  the  claims  but  insisted  apon  their 
independence. 
In  1700  a  peace  was  ratified  between  the  Iroquois  on  the  one 
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mde,  and  France  and  her  Indisn  allies  on  the  other,  ^le  Rat,  the 
Huron  chief  who  had  bo  craftily  played  the  part  of  ao  lago,  in 
preventing  a  previous  peace,  said  at  a  council  at  Hootreal: — "I 
lay  down  the  axe  at  my  father's  feet;"  the  deputies  of  the  four 
tribes  of  Ottawas  echoed  his  words.  AU  the  western  Indians 
agreed  to  terms  of  peace.  A  general  exchange  of  prisoners  took 
place,  as  well  between  the  hostile  Indian  natitMis,  aa  between  the 
French  and  the  Five  Nations.* 

Count  FaoNTBNAO  died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  French  and 
Engiiah  war,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  New 
France,  by  De  Calliers,  who  had  been  first  in  rank  under  him  in 
his  military  expeditions.  Lord  Beli^mont,  succeeded  Coltwel 
SLonoHTER,  as  Governor  of  the  English  provinces.  The  new 
French  Governor  insisted  upon  French  jurisdiction  of  the  Iroquoi^ 
and  that  question  remained  unsettled,  while  all  others  were 
adjusted. 

The  peace  between  England  and  France  was  of  short  duration. 
The  smoke  of  what  waa  termed  "King  William's  War,"  had 
hardly  cleared  away,  when  "Queen  Anne's  War"  CMnmenced. 
In  the  month  of  may,  1703,  war  was  declared  between  Queen 
AimE  and  her  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  States 

*  **I  ihall  finbh  thii  Put  by  obMniag  that,  notwHh«t«adlng  dM  Rmck  Commii- 
■ta«n  look  bU  paini  ponibb  to  c*iirj  Home  lli«  IVmtk  that  were  Pttmwn  with  Iha 
fig*  liationM,  and  ther  had  foB  LiMRjr  from  th«  hdiaau,  fcw  of  IbMO  eooU  b« 
pemaded  to  retain.  It  maj  be  Ihonghl  (hat  Ihii  wai  occadaned  bv  the  Hatdflhipa  thej 
endured  in  thetr  own  Ceaotiy,  onder  a  tjtaaifica]  Oo*emmsnt  and  a  bairan  Sm.  Bat 
thii  certainlj  waa  oat  the  oaiy  reaun;  for  the  Eo^th  had  ai  much  Difficult  tn  par- 
made  the  people  that  had  been  taken  Prisonen  I^  (he  FreitA  Indumt,  to  leave  the 
Indian  Uanner  of  liring,  thoagh  do  Pec^le  enjoj  mare  Liheil?.  and  lire  In  greater 
Plenty  than  the  oomman  InhahitaDte  at  JVos  York  do.  No  Arpxcaeati,  no  Intrealiea, 
Dor  Tean  of  their  FiieiKla  and  Relationa,  conid  peimade  manj  of  them  to  laiTe  their 
New  AidwB  Friend*  and  Acqaalalance;  aeveral  of  them  that  were  Irf  the  CanHin(;i 
of  their  Relationa  perraaded  to  come  Home,  in  a  little  time  grew  tiicd  of  onr  Manner 
of  Urisg,  and  mn  aw^  ■S*'"  *°  ^  Indimu,  and  ended  Ibeir  Dtt)»  with  them.  On 
the  other  Hand  Indian  Children  have  been  oarernllj  edncated  anang  the  EngliMk, 
clothed  and  tanght.  ;et  I  think  there  ia  not  one  Inttanee,  llial  any  gf  tluaa.  after  they 
had  Libettvto  go  among  their  om  People,  and  ware  cone  to  Age,  would  nnaln  with 
(be  ifitg'ItM,  btil  retonied  to  their  own  Nationi,  and  bacama  aa  fond  of  the  Indian 
nuaBar  of  Life  a*  Ihoae  that  knew  nothing  of  the  civiUied  Bfanner  of  liring.  What  I 
Bow  tell  of  Cliriitiani  Priaonera  among  Indiam,  ralatea  not  obIt  to  wlial  Iiappened  at 
Ihs  Conclnaton  of  the  War,  but  ha>  been  fonnd  true  on  many  oiner  oocaaiona." 

Note.— Ho  capUn  chief  Tawarahel  died  in  BIontreaL  Golden  nya  die  TnaA 
gaie  him  a  chriatian  bnrial,  in  a  pompona  manner;  tlie  Priest  that  had  attended  him  at 
nia  death  having  declared  that  be  <Ued  a  tme  chriatiui!  for,  aaid  Ae  Ptleat.  while  I 
enUned  to  him  the  pBMlon  of  onr  Sanor,  whom  tlie  Jewa  cmdfied,  be  cred  oat: — 
"Oh!  had  i  been  there,  I  woold  have  raTenged  hi*  death,  and  bronght  away  their 
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General,  of  Holland,  and  France  and  Spain.  It  was  soon  extended 
to  the  colonies,  and  another  long  and  bloody  war  ensued.  By  Uiis 
ticoe  the  French,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  Vacdreuil,  had  fully  reinstated  th^nselves 
in  the  good  will  of  the  western  Indians,  and  made  allies  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  New  England.  This  gave  them  by  far 
the  vantage  ground  throughout  the  war.  The  Province  of  New 
York  took  but  little  part  in  the  contest,  and  its  chief  burden  fell 
upon  New  England.  The  Indians,  within  their  own  limits,  rein- 
forced by  the  Indians  of  Canada,  and  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
by  the  French,  made  incursions  into  all  parts  of  the  eastern 
English  Provinces,  falling  upon  the  frontier  settlements  with  the 
torch,  the  tomahawk  and  luiife,  and  furnishing  a  long  catalc^ue  of 
captivity  and  death,  that  mark  that  as  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  in  a  colonial  history  upon  almost  every  page  of  which  we 
are  forcibly  reminded  how  much  of  blood  and  suSering  it  cost  our 
[Honeer  ancestors  to  maintain  a  foothold  upon  this  continent* 
The  war  on  the  part  of  the  EngHsh  colonies,  was  principally 
directed  against  Port  Royal,  Quebec,  and  MontreaL  Most  of  the 
expeditions  they  fitted  out  were  failures;  there  was  a  suspicion  of 
di^wreck,  badly  framed  schemes  of  conquest;  organization  of 
forces  but  to  be  disbanded  before  they  had  consummated  any 
definite  purposes;  "marching  up  hills  and  mardiing  down  again." 

Such  being  the  geographical  features  of  the  war;  the  Province 
ef  New  York  having  assented  to  the  treaty  of  neutrahty  between 
the  French  and  Five  Nations,  and  contenting  itself  with  an  enjoy- 
mmt  of  Indian  trade,  while  their  neighboring  Provinces  were 
stripling  against  the  French  and  Indians;  there  is  little  to  notice 
having  any  immediate  connection  with  our  local  relations. 

Geoerslly,  during  ^»  war,  the  Five  Nations  preserved  their 
neutrality.  They  managed  with  consummate  skill  to  be  the  friends 
of  both  the  En^ish  and  French.  Situated  between  two  powerful 
nations  at  war  with  each  other,  they  concluded  the  safest  way 
was  to  keep  themselves  in  a  position  to  fall  in  with  the  one  that 
finally  triumphed.  At  one  period  when  an  attack  upon  Montreal 
was  contemplated,  they  were  induced  by  the  Engtish  to  furnish  a 
huge  auxiliary  force,  that  assembled  with  a  detachment  of  Englidi 


*  Fran  dM  jtn  1675,  to  tba  cloas  of  Qbmh  Anna'i  War,  In  1713,  abont  ill  Ih 
«f  ttw  ^'-nylW'  M^oniala,  had  periihed  by  the  atioka  of  the  ensmy  or  b;  diatempen 
eMnnctMTiD  mltitaTj  Mrvke. 
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troops  at  Wood  Creek.  Tbe  'whole  scheme  amounting  to  a  fiuhire, 
DO  opportunity  was  a^rded  of  testing  their  sincerity,  but  &«n 
some  circumstances  that  transpired,  it  was  suspected  that  they 
were  as  much  inclined  to  the  French  as  to  the  Knglish.  At  one 
period  during  the  war,  five  Iroquois  sachems  were  prevailed  upon 
to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  urging  renewed  attempts  to 
conquer  Canada.  They  were  introduced  to  tbe  Queen,  decked 
out  in  splendid  wardrobe,  exhibited  tbrou^  the  streets  of  Lcmdui, 
at  the  theatres,  sod  other  pUces  of  public  resort;  feasted  and 
toasted,  they  professed  that  their  people  were  ready  to  a»8t  in 
exterminating  the  French,  but  threatened  to  go  home  and  join  the 
French  unless  more  efi^ctual  war  measures  were  adopted.  This 
was  a  lesstm  undoubtedly  taught  them  by  the  En^ish  colonists 
who  had  sent  them  over  to  aid  in  exciting  more  interest  at  home 
in  tbe  contest  that  was  waging  in  the  colonies.  Tbe  visit  of  the 
aachems  had  temporarily  the  desired  efibcL  It  aided  in  inducing 
the  English  government  to  fumish  the  fx>lonieE  with  an  increased 
force  of  men  and  vessels  of  war;  in  assisting  in  a  renewed  expe- 
dition against  Montreal  and  Quebec,  which  ended,  as  others  had, 
in  a  failure.  Tbey  got  nothing  from  the  Five  Nations  but  profes- 
simis;  no  overt  act  of  cooperation  and  assistance.  The  governor 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  all  along  refused  to  urge  them  to 
violate  tbeir  engagements  of  neutrality;  for  as  neutrals,  they  were 
a  barrier  to  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York,  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  and  tbeir  Indian  allies. 

The  treaty  of  TTtrecht,  in  April,  1718,  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
France  ceded  to  England,  "  all  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  with  its 
ancient  boundaries,  also  tbe  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called 
Annapolis  Royal,  and  all  other  things  m  those  parts,  which  depend 
upon  the  said  lands."  France  stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  she 
would  "  never  molest  the  Five  Nations  subject  to  the  d<Mninion  of 
Great  Britaio,"  leaving  still  undefined  their  boundaries,  to  form 
with    other   qtiestions  of  boundary  and  dominicm,  future    disa- 


In  all  this  contest,  France  lost  no  foothold  at  the  West;  bat 
had  kept  on  strengthening  and  extending  its  trading  establishments 
in  that  quarter;  following  up  tbe  new  impolse  which  bad  been 
pven  to  their  interests  there,  at  the  close  of  King  WilUam's  war, 
through  the  successful  diplomacy  of  Fbontbnao.  In  June,  1701, 
De  la  ToTTB  Cadillac,  with  a  Jesuit  Missionary  and  one  hundred 
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FreiichnieD  took  posseasion,  and  became  the  foimderB  of  Detroit. 
At  that  period  there  -vren  three  numerous  Indian  villages  in  the 
immediate  Ticinity  of  the  French  poat. 

In  172S,  William  Bvrnet,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  -Wbo  had  acquired  an  accurate  and  thorough 
knowledge  <^  the  interior  geogn^y  of  Western  New  York, 
cxMiaidered  it  very  important  to  get  command  of  lake  Ontario. 
To  accomplish  ^  ot^t,  strengthen  En^ish  influence  over  the 
Six  Nations;  and  defeat  the  French  project  of  a  continuous  line  of 
forts,  stretching  from  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  established 
a  trading  house  at  Oswego  m  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  The 
French  having  repaired  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  built  a  large  store 
bouse  in  1725,  he  in  1726,  at  his  own  expense,  built  a  fort  at 
Oswego.  In  a  resort  of  the  "committee  of  the  council  "  of  New 
York,  in  1724,  they  say  "the  government  has  built  a  public  trading 
house  upon  Cataraqui  lake,  at  brmdequat,  on  the  Senruikia'  lauds, 
and  another  is  to  be  built  next  spring  on  the  Onondaga^  (Oswego) 
river."  In  a  letter  written  by  "J.  A.  Esq.,  to  Mr.  P.  C,"  of 
ImoAoo,  dated  New  York,  1740,  on  the  subject  of  the  meaanres 
taken  by  Gov.  Busnbt,  for  "  redeeming  the  Indian  trade  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French,"  it  is  said: — *'Gov.  BnaNBT,  through  his 
earnest  application,  and  at  first  chiefly  with  his  money,  credit  and 
risk,  erected  a  trading  house  and  fortification  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ChKmdagues  river,  called  Osneigo,  where  the  province  of  New 
York  supports  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  consisting  of  a  Lieutenant 
and  twenty  men,  which  are  yeariy  relieved.  At  this  place  a  very 
great  trade  is  carried  on  wi^  the  remote  Indians,  who  formerly 
used  to  go  down  to  the  French,  at  Montreal,  and  there  buy  our 
English  goods,  at  second  hand,  at  about  twice  the  price  they  now 
pay  for  them  at  Otneigo." 

About  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  Oswego  by  the  English, 
and  the  re-occupation  of  Niagara  by  the  French,  a  warm  contest 
arose  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  French  had  taken  the  advantage  of  the  interim  of  peace,  and 
were  buying  their  Indian  goods  in  New  York.  The  English 
Indian  traders,  by  representing  that  this  was  helping  the  Frmch  to 
almost  wholly  engross  the  Indian  trade,  and  aiding  in  ahenating 
the  Indians  {iota  the  English,  procured  the  passage  of  an  act 
forbidding  merdianta  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  selling  Indian 
goods  to  the  French.  '  The  law  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  New 
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York  merchants,  who  made  tutter  complaints  of  its  effects.  Grow- 
ing out  of  this  controversy,  was  a  memorial  whi<^  stated  the 
relative  advantages  of  bringing  goods  into  the  coontry  by  the  way 
q(  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  and  New  York.  After  enuroeratiiig  the 
great  expenses  and  disadvantages  of  the  northern  French  route, 
they  speak  o(  the  facilities  the  French  enjoy  after  getting  upcm  the 
lakes  and  the  Misfflssippi:— there  is  opened  to  them,  says  the 
memorial,  "such  a  scene  of  inland  navigBti<Hi  as  cannot  be  paral- 
leled in  any  other  part  of  the  world."  With  reference  to  the 
English  route  to  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  they  say: — "From 
Albany,  the  English  traders  .commonly  carry  their  goods  over-land 
-mxteen  miles  to  the  Mohawk  river  at  Schcuiectady,  the  charge  (^ 
which  carriage  is  nine  shillings  New  York  money,  or  five  shillings 
steriing,  each  wagon  load.  From  Schenectady  they  carry  tbm 
in  canoea  up  the  Mohawk  river,  to  the  carrying  [Jace  between  the 
Mohawk  river  and  the  river  which  runa  into  the  Oneida  lake; 
which  carrying  place  between  is  only  three  miles  long,  except  in 
very  dry  weadier,  when  they  are  obliged  to  carry  them  two  miles 
farther.  Frtmo  thence  they  go  down  with  the  current  the  Onon- 
daga river  to  Cataracui  lake."  This,  the  author  ventures  to 
ftssome,  is  the  earliest  written  document  having  reference  to  the 
inland  navigation  of  our  state.     Its  date  is  1724. 

The  peace  of  Europe  was  again  interrupted  by  a  war  in  which 
England,  Spain,  France  and  Austria,  were  ultimately,  involved; 
together  with  the  American  colonies  of  the  three  first  named. 
The  events  that  distinguished  it,  however  interesting  and  important 
as  matters  of  general  colonial  history,  have  little  or  no  relation  to 
this  section  of  country.  The  frontiers  of  Florida  and  Georgia 
became  involved.  Ooletborpe,  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  con- 
ducted an  expedition  against  St  Augustine,  with  forces  raised  in 
the  newly  settled  province.  An  English  fleet,  cranmanded  by 
Vernon,  captured  Porto  Bello,  destroyed  the  fort  at  Chargres,  and 
demolished  the  fortifications  at  Carthagena,  in  the  West  Indies. 
England  sent  out  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  largest  naval  armament 
that  had  ever  before  sailed  upon  its  waters.  Four  battalions  were 
demanded  of  the  colonies  north  of  Carolina  to  accompany  it  The 
colonies  complied  with  the  requisition,  and  furnished  the  troops. 
England  set  out  with  the  intention  of  conquering  the  richest 
Spanish  provinces  in  America;  but,  after  all  her  efforts  and  losses, 
she  made  no  permanent  acquisitions  at  the  south.    An  English 
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fleet  hiving  met,  engaged,  and  gained  a  victoiy  over  a  Freoch 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  America,  the  scene  of  contest  was  now  transferred  frc»n  the 
soQtherii  lb  the  northern  portion  of  the  ccHitinent  The  New 
England  colonies  planned  and  fitted  out  the  successful  expedition 
that  besieged  and  captured  Louisburgh,  on  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton.  A  plan  for  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada  was  formed, 
preparations  were  made;  but  it  was  not  carried  out. 

At  length  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  between  the  warring 
nations,  and  signed  at  Aix  la  Ch^>elle,  October  7th,  1748. 
Thou^  peace  prevailed  in  Europe,  yet  so  far  as  the  French  and 
English  colonies  were  concerned,  it  was  only  nominal,  never  real 
The  repose  and  quietness  they  so  much  needed,  never  came. 
Both  England  and  France  immediately  entered  upon  the  system 
of  mutual  aggression,  that  finally  proved  so  fatal  to  the  power  of 
the  latter  on  this  continent  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,,  England 
restored  to  France  all  the  conquests  she  had  made,  and  DO  change 
was  made  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  either. 

Though  not  strictly  relative  to  our  subject,  we  will  note  a  matter 
of  general  interest,  in  tius  connection.  While  England  and  Spain 
were  at  war,  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  British  Minister,  in  17S9, 
to  tax  the  English  colonies  in  America.  The  reply  which  the 
minister  made  is  worthy  repetition;  and  had  the  lesson  of  wisdom 
which  it  taught  been  learned  and  regarded  by  those  who,  a  gener- 
ation after,  stood  in  his  place,  how  different  might  have  been  the 
annals,  not  only  of  our  own  region,  but  tiie  entire  history  which 
dHnmemorates  the  achievements  and  progreaa  of  the  fortunes  and 
destiny  of  Britain  and  America: — "  Taxation,"  said  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  "  That,  I  will  leave  for  some  of  my  successors  who 
may  have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  be  less  a  friend  to 
commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  during  my 
administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in 
the  utmost  latitude." 


THE  TtlSCARORAa 


The  remnant  of  this  once  powerful  nation  are  located  upon  the 
Mountain  Ridge,  in  the  town  of  Lewiston.  Their  introduction  at 
this  stage  of  our  history,  is  due  to  the  chronological  arrangment  it 
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ifl  intended  to  preserve.  They  were  adopted  by  the  IroquoiB,  and 
became  the  Sixth  Nation  of  the  confederacy,  in  1712. 

They  came  otiginally  from  North  Carolina — from  the  iqiper 
country,  <m  the  Rivers  Neuse  and  Tar.  In  1708  they  had  "fifteen 
towns,  and  could  count  twelve  houdred  warriors."  In  1711  a 
rupture  occured  between  them  and  the  oolouista.  There  was  a 
question  of  territory ;  of  alledged  aggression  upon  their  lands. 
That  they  were  aggrieved  and  wronged  in  the  onset,  is  ^ainly  to 
be  mferred  from  concurrent  history.  Their  new  neighbors,  the 
trespasserB  upon  their  territory,  were  not  of  a  character  to  have  a 
very  nice  sense  of  right  and  wrong.*  With  as  little  ceremony,  and 
with  as  little  show  of  justice,  as  was  exhibited  in  a  later  period  in 
the  partition  of  Poland  the  "Proprietaries  "  of  North  Carolina 
commenced  parcelling  out  their  lands  to  the  German  fugitives.  Db 
Gbaffenrieo,  who  had  charge  of  the  establishment  of  the  exiles, 
accompanied  by  a  surveyor,  named  Lawson,  traversed  the  Neuse 
in  their  territory  to  determine  the  character  of  the  country  throu^ 
which  it  flowed.  This  and  previous  demonstrations,  convinced  the 
Tuscaroras  of  the  intended  aggressions,  and  they  seized  the  agent 
and  surveyor,  and  conveyed  them  to  one  of  their  villages.  Here. 
before  a  general  council  of  the  principal  men  of  the  various  tribes, 
in  which  was  recounted  the  wrongs  they  had  sufiered  from  the 
English,and  especially  their  having  "marked  some  of  their  territory 
into  lots  for  settlers,"  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  death.  The 
Indian  ceremonies,  a  feast  and  festive  dances,  the  kindling  of  a  fire, 
were  preliminary  to  the  execution.  On  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day,  a  new  council  decreed  a  reprieve  of  Grapfenbibd,  but  renewed 
the  sentence  of  Lawson.  Gbapfenried  was  retained  as  a  pris- 
oner for  five  weeks,  and  discharged  upon  a  promise  that  as  chieftain 
of  the  German  emigrants,  he  would  occupy  no  land  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indians. 

While  all  this  was  transacting  in  one  quarter,  and  a  suspension  of 
aggression  and  retribution,  agreed  upon;  in  another,  hostilities  had 
commenced.  A  band  of  Tuscaroras  and  Corees  in  concert,  made 
a  descent  upon  the  scattered  German  settlers  upon  the  Roanoke 


... .1  eniojad  tnnqmlltr  during  his  ndmiiiittraljoii,"  Hr  Baaerafl 

Mjri;— "Itma  the  Ubaitf  .oiC  &»sDi«n  in  the  woodii  ■  wild  indapendence."  Gvr. 
Spotewood  of  VirgiiiiB  nid,  "it  was  s  country  wilhonl  uiy  Conn  of  goTemment" 
And  a  wTSre commeatatar  haanid  ;— "In  Carolina  ersrv  one  did  what  wu  ii|^t  ill 
hii  own  eirW,  pajinglrOnta  neilhei  to  God  nor  Cam." 
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and  Pamlico  Sound,  carrying  there,  and  to  die  AJbemarle  Sound, 
the  utmost  rigors  of  savage  warfare.  A  portion  of  the  Tuscaroras 
did  not  countenance  this  sudden  resort  to  the  knife  and  tomahawk. 

South  Carolina  came  to  the  relief  of  the  whites  in  North  Caro- 
lina. A  commander  named  Basnwbul.,  at  the  head  of  an  allied 
force  of  South  Carolinians,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Calawbas,  Yamas- 
a^*  and  a  few  North  Cardinians,  besieged  a  fort  the  Tuscaroraa 
had  constructed  in  Craven  County.  Thus  situated,  failing  in  a 
co-operation  which  the  people  of  North  Carolina  refused  from  a 
feeling  unfriendly  to  those  who  had  brought  on  the  war,  Barnwell, 
to  avoid  the  doubtful  issue  of  a  battle,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  peace  was  of  but  short  duration;  in  vioUtion  of  its  terms,  the 
returning  forces  of  Barnwell  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Tuscarora 
villages,  and  carried  them  into  captivity  and  slavery.  Retaliation, 
such  as  before  had  been  made,  was  renewed.  In  warlike  meas- 
ures, however,  the  Tuscaroras  were  divided,  Gov.  Spotswooo,  of 
Virginia,  having  succeeded  in  making  neutrals  of  a  large  portion 
(^  them.  In  Dec.,  1713,  the  country  of  the  Tuscaroras  was  again 
invaded  fnMn  South  Carolina  by  a  lai^  force  of  Indians,  and  a 
few  white  men,  under  the  command  of  James  Moobe.  Assembled 
in  a  fort  on  the  Neuse,  eight  hundred  of  the  Ti^caroras  became 
the  captives  of  the  invaders.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
entering  mto  the  contest  with  more  harmony  in  their  councils,  men 
and  money  were  raised,  and  the  woods  were  patrolled  by  the  "red 
allies,  who  hunted  for  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  or  took  scalps 
for  a  reward." 

Thus  defeated  and  persecuted,  driven  from  their  lands  and 
homes  by  the  adverse  result  of  a  contest  provoked  by  wrong  and 
aggression;  with  not  only  the  colonial  authorities  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  to  contend  with,  but  their  own  race  to  gratify,  an 
arrant  spirit  of  revenge,  basely  becoming  the  active  allies  of  their 
enemies;  the  Tuscaroras  who  bad  remained  in  arms,  migrated  to 
New  York. 

The  author,  thus  far,  has  relied  chiefly  upon  the  authori^  of 


Thej  had  bwQ  at  war  with  them;  and  in  the  long  <ran  wand  ■gaiiul  dwiovAwa 
Indiuv,  by  the  Cmfedereted  TVn  Tfatjoiu  of  tfaia  legion,  Vae  Ttucanna  had  been 
■Hiiia  of  tlie  noHhem  iDTaden.  And  thii  wai  nmbBbly  the  affinity  that  led  them  after- 
wards to  aeek  a  home  at  the  north,  inatead  of  their  being  "kiniutid  t^  tlie  Iroqnoia," 
w  Mr.  BanertA  inf en. 
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Hr.  Bancroft,  with  reference  to  the  erants  that  preceded  the 
emigratioD  of  the  TuBcaroras.  He  is  enabled  to  add  two  other 
accounlB.  The  first  was  written  but  oixteen  years  after  the  eTent^ 
by  Wm.  Boyd,  of  Weetover,  Virgmia,  who  waa  one  of  the  early 
commiBBioDers  to  run  a  boundary  line  between  Virgiiiia  and  Mary- 
land; and  wa§  first  published  in  1841.  The  secmid  is  from 
Cabroll'b  Historical  Collectiais  of  South  Carolina: — 

"These  Indians  were  heretofore  very  numerous  and  powerful, 
making,  within  time  of  memory,  at  least  a  thousand  figbtmg  men. 
Their  nabitatioo,  before  the  war  with  Carolina,  was  on  the  north 
branch  of  Neuse  river,  commonly  called  Connecta  creek,  in  a 
pleasant  and  fruitful  country.  But  now  the  few  that  are  left  of 
that  nation,  live  on  the  north  Bide  of  Moratuck,  which  is  all  that 
part  of  Roanoke  below  the  great  Falls,  towards  Albemarle  Sound. 
Formerly  there  were  seven  towns  of  these  sava^s,  lying  not  far 
from  each  other,  but  now  their  number  is  greatly  reduced.  The  ' 
trade  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  drive  with  the  English  has  fur- 
nished them  constantly  with  rum,  which  they  have  used  so  immode- 
rately,  that,  what  with  the  distempers,  and  what  with  the  quarrels  it 
begat  amongst  them,  it  has  proved  a  double  destruction.  But  the 
greatest  consumption  of  these  savages  happened  by  the  war  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  on  account  of  some  injustice  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  bad  done  them  about  their  lands.    It  was  on  that 

Srovocation  they  resented  their  wrongs  a  little  too  severely  upon 
It.  Lawbon,  who,  under  color  of  being  Surveyor  General,  had 
encroached  too  much  upon  their  territories,  at  which  they  were  so 
enraged,  that  they  way-laid  him,  and  cut  his  throat  frwn  ear  to 
ear,  but  at  the  same  time  released  the  Baron  de  Grafpenried, 
whom  they  had  seized  for  companv,  because  it  appeared  plainly  he 
had  done  them  no  wrong.  This  blow  was  followed  by  swne  other 
bloody  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  which  brought  on  a  war. 
wherein  many  a!  them  were  cut  off,  and  many  were  obliged  to 
flee  for  refuge  to  the  Senecas,  so  that  now  there  remain  so  few, 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  quite  exterminated  by  the  Cataw- 
bas,  theu-  mortal  enemies.  These  Indians  have  a  very  odd  tradition 
amongst  them,  that  many  years  ago,  their  nation  was  grown  so 
dishonest,  that  no  man  could  keep  any  of  his  goods,  or  so  much  as 
his  loving  wife  to  himself.  That,  however,  their  GSod,  being  un- 
willing to  root  them  out  for  their  crimes,  did  them  the  honor  to 
send  them  a  messenger  from  heaven  to  instruct  them,  and  set  them 
a  perfect  example  of  integrity  and  kind  behavior .  towards  one 
another.  But  this  holy  person,  with  all  his  eloquence  and  sanctity 
of  life,  was  able  to  make  very  Uttie  reformation  among  them. 
Some  few  old  men  did  listen  a  litUe  to  his  wholesome  adtice,  but 
all  the  young  fellows  were  quite  incorri^ble.    Tbey  not  only  neg- 
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tected  hia  precepts,  but  derided  and  evil-entreated  hia  person.  At 
last,  taking  upon  mm  to  reprove  some  young  rakes  of  tne  Connecta 
clan  very  sharply  for  their  impiety,  the^  were  so  provoked  at  the 
freedom  of  lus  rebukes,  that  they  tied  hun  to  a  tree,  and  shot  him 
with  arrows  through  the  heart  But  their  God  took  instant  vengeno© 
on  all  who  had  a  hand  in  that  mouBtrous  act,  by  lightning  fitKa 
heaven,  and  has  ever  since  visited  their  nation  wim  a  continued 
train  of  calamities,  nor  will  he  ever  leave  off  punishing  and  wasting 
their  people,  till  he  shall  have  blotted  every  living  sotd  of  them 
out  of  the  world. 

"  Amot^  the  many  errors  which  Hbwit  has  committed  in  hia 
history  of  Carolina,  he  has  fallen  into  none  more  careless  and 
inexcusable,  than  his  account  of  this  war.  Dr.  Rahsav,  whose 
history  of  South  Carolina  is  an  exact  copy  of  Hewit's,  as  far  as 
be  goes,  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  misstatement  of  facts.  The 
true  history  of  this  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  as  collected  from 
WiLLiAHsoN.  and  the  authors  quoted  by  him,  is  this:  John 
Lawsok,  had  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  Surveyor  General  of 
Carolina,  marked  off  some  of  the  lands,  claimed  hy  the  Tuscarora 
kdtans,  on  the  Neuse  river.  In  consequence  of  this  encroachment 
upon  their  ri^ts,  added  to  the  frequent  impositions  of  fraudulent 
traders  among  them,  they  seized  Lawbon,  and  after  a  brief  trial 
put  him  to  death.  Becoming  alarmed  at  this  outrage,  they  hoped 
to  escape  punishment,  by  murdering,  on  a  given  day,  all  the  colonists 
south  of  Albemarle  Sound.  Dividing  themselves  into  small  parties, 
tbey  commenced  their  honid  purpose  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1711;  on  ^hich  memorable  day,  130  persons  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
revenge.  To  put  down  this  msurrection,  aid  was  demanded  from 
South  Carolina;  and  Colonel  Barnwell,  with  a  small  party  of 
whites,  and  a  considerable  body  of  friendly  Indians,  of  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Catawba  tribes,  was  despatched  for  the 
puipose.  This  officer,  aAer  killing  fifty  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and 
taking  250  of  them  prisoners,  came  upon  one  of  their  forts  on  the 
Neuse  river,  in  which  were  enclosed  six  hundred  of  the  Tuscaroras. 
lostead  of  carrying  the  fort  by  storm,  which  he  could  easily  have 
dcaie,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  enemy,  who  proving  faithless, 
renewed  hostilities  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  Colonel  Barn- 
well, immediately  after  this  treaty,  returned  to  South  Carolina. 
A  second  demand  was  made  upon  that  state  for  aid,  and  CoL 
MooBE,  with  forty  whites,  and  eight  hundred  Ashley  Indians,  set 
oat  in  the  month  of  December,  to  meet  the  enemy.     After  a 

nDiz—Tba  nader  will  bear  la  mind  Hut  thii  ranuAaUe  tradition  at  ths  Tom*- 
ram  WM  written  oae  haodrad  and  twenty  yean  ago,  ■!  which  tinie  it  wu  cumst 
■nwDi;  th«iD.  It  ii  atriidngly  eolneident  witli  the  mlMum  and  cradfiiiaa  of  tba 
Satior.  Mwn  able  acbcdan  and  diriaM  beliOTa  tlut  oar  Amarican  Indiaoa  deaoeBdad 
fom  the  tan  Lost  Tribei.  la  not  thia  tradition  another  Unk  in  the  cfaaln  lending  !• 
thai|lban  that  ofriaioB? 
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fatiguing  march  through  deep  forests  and  swamps,  and  having 
encountered  much  delay  by  snow  storms,  and  freshets  in  the  rivers, 
he  at  length  came  upon  the  hostile  Indians  who  had  thrown  up 
fortifications  on  the  Taw  river,  about  50  miles  frcMQ  its  mouth. 
Though  Colonel  Moobe  found  the  enemy  well  provided  with  small 
anns,  be  soon  taught  them  the  folly  of  standing  a  seiffe.  Advancing 
by  regular  approaches,  he,  in  a  few  hours,  completely  entered  their 
work^  and  eight  hundred  TuBcaroras  became  his  prisoners.  These 
were  claimed  by  the  Ashley  Indians  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
and  were  taken  to  South  Carolina,  where  they  were  sold  for  slaves. 
The  Swiss  baron,  who,  Hewit  says,  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Tuscaroras,  and  he,  together  with  all  the 
palatines  who  had  emigrated  with  him,  escaped  the  massacre." 

The  Tuscaroras,  having  been  merged  in  the  Iroquois  ctnfed- 
eracy,  there  is  but  little  in  their  history  since  their  arrival  in  this 
state,  of  a  distinctive  character.  AVe  in  fact  mostly  lose  sight  of 
them,  until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  In  that  contest, 
as  is  well  known,  most  of  the  Six  Nations  adhered  to  the  EngUsh, 
and  their  warriors,  as  allies  of  England,  under  the  Jobrsons, 
the  BtiTLBRa,  and  Brant,  were  a  scourge  to  the  border  settlers 
upon  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Suaquehannah.  A  portion  of  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  were  neutrals,  or  rather  regarded  as 
friendly  to  the  colonists.  There  is  but  bttle  mention  made  of 
them  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  border  wars.  Col. 
Gansevoobt,  in  pving  an  account  lo  Gen.  Sullfvan,  of  his  expe- 
dition, says: — "Agreeable  to  my  orders,  I  proceeded  by  the 
shortest  route  to  the  Lower  Mohawk  Castle,  passing  through  the 
Tuscarora  and  Oneida  Caettes,  t^ere  every  mark  of  hoqutality 
and  friendship  was  shown  to  the  party.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
that  not  the  least  damage  nor  insult  was  ofiered  to  any  of  ibe 
inhabitants." 

In  the  instruction  of  Gen.  Sullivan  to  CoL  Gansevoobt,  he 
was  ordered  to  capture  and  destroy  all  the  Indians  he  should  find 
at  the  Mohawk  castle,  but  to  spare  utd  treat  as  friends  the  Oneidas, 
meaning,  prob^ly,  to  include  the  friendly  Tnscaroras. 

Sudi  portions  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  Oneidas  as  had  been  allies 
of  the  En^sh,  in  their  ffi^t  from  the  total  route  of  (Sen.  Scllfvan, 
embarked  in  canoes,  upon  the  Oneida  lake,  and  down  the  Oswego 
river,  coasted  along  up  lake  Ontario  to  the  British  garrison  at  Fort 
Niagara.  They  encamped  during  the  winter  of  1780  near  the 
garrison,  drawing  a  portion  of  their  subsistence,  in  the  form  of 
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rations.  In  the  spring  a  part  of  them  returned,  and  a  part  of  them 
took  poeaeesion  of  a  mile  square  upon  the  Mountiun  Ridge,  given 
tfiem  hj  the  Senecas.  The  HoHand  Cunpany  afterwards  donated 
to  them  two  square  miles,  adjoining  their  Reservation,  and  in  1804 
they  purdiaeed  c^  the  company  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  acres;  the  aggregate  of  whidi  several  tracts,  is  their 
present  possessions.  The  purchase  of  the  Holland  Company  was 
made  by  Cien.  Dearborn,  then  Secretary  of  War,  in  trust  for 
tbem.  The  purchase  money,  #13,722,  was  a  porticHi  of  a  trust 
fund  held  by  the  United  States,  possessed  in  pursuance  of  a  final 
adjustment  of  their  claims  upon  North  Carolina. 

They  thus  became  residents  in  this  region  seventeen  years 
previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Holland  Company,  and  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  before  the  settlements  by  the  whites  commenced. 

The  surviving  pioneer  settlers  at  Lewiston  and  its  neig^boriiood, 
bear  witness  to  the  uniform  good  conduct  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and 
especially  to  the  civility  and  hospitality  they  extended  to  the  early 
drovers  and  other  adventurers  upon  the  tiail  that  passed  through 
their  villages.  Previous  to  1803  the  traveler  upon  this  trail,  saw 
no  habitation  after  leaving  the  Tonawanda  village,  until  he  arrived 
at  Tuscarora.  Even  Indian  habitations  helped  to  relieve  the 
soUtnde  of  their  wilderness  path.  The  primitive  settiers  found 
them  kind  and  oblong;  and  good  neighbors  at  a  time  they  most 
Deeded  the  benefits  of  a  good  neighborhood. 

In  the  war  of  1812  they  were  uniformly  and  decidedly  in  the 
American  interests.  Of  ^s,  and  some  other  matters  connected 
with  th^n,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  speak  fartiier  on  in  our  woi^ 


FORT  mAGARA. 

It  win  be  ^collected  that  La  Salle  first  occupied  the  site  of 
Fort  Niagara.  It  was  his  first  stopping  place,  before  he  com- 
menced building  the  Griffin  at  Cayuga  Creek.  He  intended  it 
only  as  a  trading  station,  but  protected  it  with  "  pallisades,"  as  4he 
French  did  all  their  trading  posts.  In  1687,  Db  Noifvn<LE  built  a 
**  fort  of  four  bastions,"  a  place  of  temporary  and  weak  defence,  as 
we  are  to  infer  from  the  short  time  employed  in  its  constructioa 
For  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  that  elapsed,  after  its  desertion 
by  the  remnant  of  the  hundred  troops  that  Db  Nonville  left  there, 
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(moat  of  them  having  perished  by  disease),*  until  1726,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  deserted  post  Chablbvou  visited  this 
region  in  1731.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Niagara,  he  says: — "Towards 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  entered  the  river  Niagara  fonned  by 
the  great  fall, whereof  I  shall  speak  presently^  or  rather  it  is  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  which  proceeds  from  Uke  Erie,  and  passes 
throu^  lake  Ontario  aAer  fourteen  leagues  of  narrows.  Afier 
sailing  three  leagues,  you  find  oa  the  left  some  cabins  of  Iroquois, 
Tsonnonthouans,  and  of  the  Mississaugues  as  at  CatarocouL  The 
Sieur  de  Joncaise,  lieutenant  of  our  tnx^w,  has  also  a  cabin  at 
this  place,  to  which  they  have  beforehand  given  the  name  of  fort: 
ibr  it  is  intended  that  in  time  this  will  be  changed  into  a  great 
fortress.  I  here  found  several  officers  who  were  to  return  in  a 
few  days  to  Quebec"  He  was  evidently  writing  from  Lewiston, 
38  there  are  other  evidences  that  Joncaire's  residence  was  there. 
In  a  note  to  an  edition  of  Charlevoix's  journal,  published  in 
London  in  1761,  it  is  renuu^d: — "  A  fort  has  since  been  built  ta 
the  mouth  of  the  rtrer  J^fiagara  on  the  lame  side,  and  exactly  at  the 
place  where  M.  Dg  Nonvu^b  had  built  one,  which  subsisted  not 
long.  There  evea  begins  to  be  formed  a  French  town."  The 
infereoce  from  this  is,  that  for  a  considerable  period  after  the 
desertion  of  the  fort  that  De  Nontillb  built  on  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Niagara,  there  was  no  French  occupation  there;  but  that 
Jonoaire'b  negotiations  with  the  Senecas  had  reference  only  to 
his  "cabin,"  at  Lewiston,  which,  from  the  presence  of  French 
officers  which  Cbaklevoix  found  there,  must  have  grown  into  a 
mihtary  post;  though  if  a  "fort"  was  erected  there,  as  Cbakle- 
voix says,  it  could  have  been  no  more  than  a  trading  post 
picketed  in  af^r  the  then  French  fashion.  Mr.  Banckoft  says: — 
"  JoNCAiRB  (in  1731)  planted  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
cabins  at  Lewist<»i,  on  the  site  where  La  Salle  had  driven  a  rude 
pallisade,  and  where  De  Nomville  had  designed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tioDS  of  a  settlement" 

The  two  locations  are  here  merged;  an  error  undoubtedly,  as  it 
is  clear  that  De  Nonville  built  his  fort  where  the  fort  now  stands, 

*  In  *  nota  wbtcli  Hr.  Manhall  appendi  to  bw  trawktian  of  De  NonTiDe,  It  Is 
obMirad: — "The  caiua  of  the  ilckoen  wu  ucribed  to  iht  cliroiU,  bat  waa  probaiilj 
owlna  to  the  anirboleMiiiB  food  with  which  din  wen  proridod.  They  were  so 
cloeely  bedesed  by  the  Iroqnoia  that  Ihsy  were  uneUe  to  nipply  themaelTea  with  tnth 
piDTJiioni.  The  forttea  Wtu  mmd  afler  BbaDdoned  end  deMioyed,  nrach  to  tk*  tenet 
of  De  NoMTille.'' 
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and  JoNCAiRE  his  cabin  at  Lewiston.  All  that  Cbaslbvoiz  relates 
in  the  extract  which  follows,  of  the  oegotiatioiiB  of  Joncaire,  the 
jealousies  of  the  English,  &c,  has  reference  to  Lewiston.  It  is 
possible,  and  probable,  however,  that  bis  influence  was  put  in 
requisition  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  French 
re-occupied  the  site  of  Fort  Niagara,  as  mentioned  m  a  preceding 
page,  built  one  story  of  the  old  Mess-house,  and  for  the  first  time 
made  it  a  substantial  fortress; — such  as  (with  occasional  additions 
and  improvements  that  took  place  from  1735  to  1759,)  it  was 
found  at  the  English  siege  and  capture.  The  building  in  1725  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Senecas,  as  was  the  occupation  of  Oswego 
by  the  English  governor  by  the  Onondagas;  though  from  the  close 
(^  the  war  in  1713  the  French  had  been  far  more  successful  in 
winning  the  favor  of  the  Confederates  than  the  English,  Tlie 
following  ttBdition,  which  is  common  in  our  histories,  is  adopted  by 
Samuel  Pe  Veaux  in  some  sketches  he  made  of  the  Fails  and  its 
vicinity,  in  1839.  The  author  was  a  resident  at  the  fort  at  an 
early  period,  after  the  settlement  of  this  region  commenced,  and 
the  intelligence  and  good  sense  with  which  he  is  prone  to  make 
historical  investigations,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  relation, 
though  the  author  finds  no  authority  for  it  in  early  history,  but  the 
general  fact  that  the  Iroquois  neither  yielded  to  the  French  nor  the 
English  any  right  to  occupy  their  territory  with  fortifications: — "It 
is  a  traditionary  story  that  the  Mess-house  which  b  a  very  strong 
building,  and  the  htrgest  in  the  fort,  was  erected  by  stratagem.  A 
considerable,  though  not  powerful  body  of  French  troops  had 
arrived  at  the  point.  Their  force  was  Inferior  to  the  surrounding 
Indians,  of  whom  they  were  under  some  apprehensions.  They 
obtained  consent  of  the  Indians  to  build  a  wigwam,  and  induced 
them,  with  some  of  their  ofEcers,  to  engage  in  an  extensive  hunt 
The  materiala  were  made  ready,  and  while  the  Indiana  were 
absent,  the  French  built.  When  tlie  hunting  party  returned,  they 
found  the  French  had  so  far  advanced  with  their  work  as  to  cover 
their  faces,  and  to  defend  themselves  against  the  savages  in  case 
of  an  attacL  In  progress  of  time  it  became  a  place  of  consider^ 
able  strength.  It  had  its  ravines;  its  ditches  and  pickets;  its 
cartaii»  and  counterscarp;  its  covered  way,  draw-bridge,  and 
raking  batteries;  its  stone  towers,  laboratory,  and  magazine;  its 
mess-house,  barracks,  and  bakery,  and  blacknnith's  shop;  and  for 
worship,  a  chapel,  with  a  large  ancient  dial  over  the  door  to  mark 
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the  coane  i^  the  mn.  It  was  indeed  a  little  city  of  itself,  and  for 
a  long  period  die  greatest  place  south  of  Montreal,  or  west  of 
Albany.  The  fortification  originally  covered  a  space  of  aboat 
eight  acres.  At  a  few  rods  from  the  barrier  gate  is  a  burying 
ground;  it  was  filled  with  the  memorials  of  the  mutability  of 
human  life;  and  over  the  portals  of  the  entrance  was  painted  the 
word  '  Rest.'  " 

The  history  of  Joncairb's  negotiations  with  the  Senecas,  is  thus 
giren  in  Cbarlevoix's  letter  from  Niagara,  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding p&go :  — 

"I  hare  already  bad  the  honor  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  have 
a  scheme  for  a  settlement  in  this  place;  but  jn  order  to  know 
the  reason  of  this  project,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as 
the  English  pretena,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  have 
sovereignty  of  all  the  Iroquoise  country  and  by  consequence,  to 
be  bounded  on  that  side  by  lake  Ontano  only;  now  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  case  we  aUow  of  their  pretensione,  they  would  then  have 
it  absolutely  in  their  power  to  establish  themBelves  firmly  in  the 
heart  of  the  French  colonies,  or  at  least  entirely  to  ruin  their  com- 
merce. In  order  therefore,  to  prevent  this  evil,  it  has  been 
judged  pr(K>er,  without,  however,  violating  the  treaty,  to  make  a 
settlement  m  some  place,  which  might  secure  to  us  the  free  com- 
munication between  the  lakes,  and  where  the  English  should  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  oppose  us.  A  commission  has  therefore 
been  made  to  M.  De  Joncaire,  who  having,  in  his  youth,  been 
prisoner  among  the  Tsonnonthouans,  so  insinuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  those  Indians,  that  they  adopted  him,  so;  that  even 
m  the  hottest  of  their  wars  with  us,  and  notwithstanding  hia 
remarkable  services  to  his  country,  he  has  always  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  his  adoption. 

"On  receiving  the  orders  I  have  been  now  mentioning  to  you, 
he  repaired  to  them,  assembled  their  chiefs,  and  after  having 
assured  them  that  his  greatest  pleasure  m  this  world  would  be  to 
live  amongst  his  brethren;  he  added,  that  he  would  much  oftener 
visit  them  had  be  a  cabin  amongst  them,  to  which  he  mifiht 
retire  when  ho  bad  a  mind  to  be  private.  They  told  him  that 
they  had  always  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  their  own  children, 
that  he  had  only  to  make  choice  of  a  place  to  his  liking  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  He  asked  no  more,  but  went  immediately 
and  made  choice  of  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  termi- 
nates the  canton  of  Teonnonthouan,  where  he  built  his  cabin.  The 
news  of  this  soon  reached  New  York,  where  it  excited  so  much 
more  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  as  that  nation  had  never  been 
able  to  obtain  the  favor  granted  to  Sieur  De  Joncaire  in  any 
Iroquoise  canton. 
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"  The7  made  kmd  remonstrances,  vdiich  being  seccRMled  widi 
presents,  the  other  four  cantons  at  once  espoused  their  interest 
They  were,  however,  never  the  nearer  their  point,  as  the  canttMis 
are  not  only  independent  of  each  other,  but  also  very  jealous  of 
this  independence.  It  was  therefore  necessay  to  gain  that  of 
Tsonnontnoaans,  and  the  English  omitted  nothing  to  accomplieh  it; 
but  they  were  soon  sensible  they  diould  never  be  able  to  get 
JoNCAiRE  dismissed  from  Niagara.  At  last  they  contented  them- 
selves with  demanding,  that  at  least  they  might  be  permitted  to 
have  a  cabin  in  the  same  place;  but  this  was  likewise  refused  them. 
'Our  country  is  in  peace,  said  the  Tsonnonthouans,  the  French,  and 
you  will  never  be  able  to  hve  toother,  without  raising  disturb- 
ances. Moreover,  added  they,  it  is  of  no  consequence  that 
JoNCAiae  should  remain  here;  he  is  a  child  of  the  nation;  he  enjoys 
his  right,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  from  him.' 

"  Now,  Madame,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  nothing  but  zeal  for 
the  public  good  could  possibly  induce  an  officer  to  remain  in  such  a 
country  as  this,  than  which  a  wilder  and  more  frightful  is  not  to  be 
seen.  On  the  one  side  you  may  see  just  under  your  feet,  and  as  it 
were  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss,  and  which  in  this  place  is  like  a 
torrent  by  ita  rapidity,  a  whirpool  formed  by  a  thousand  rocks, 
through  which  it  with  difficulty  finds  a  passage,  end  by  the  foam 
with  which  it  was  always  covered;  on  the  other,  the  view  is  con- 
fined by  three  mountair^  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  whereof 
the  last  hides  itself  in  the  clouds.     This  would  have  been  a  very 

5 roper  scene   for  the  poets  to  make   the   Titans  attempt   to  sctJe 
le   heavens.     In  a  word,  on  whatever  side   you   turn  your  ey^, 
you  discover  nothing  which  does  not  inspire  a  secret  horror. 

"You  have,  however,'but  a  very  short  way  to  go,  to  behold  a 
very  different  prospect  Behind  those  uncultivated  and  uninhabit- 
aUe  mountains,  you  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  rich  country,  magnificent 
forests,  beautiful  and  fruitful  hills,  you  breathe  the  purest  air,  under 
the  mildest  and  most  temperate  climate  imaginable,  situated 
between  two  lakes,  the  least  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  drcuit 

"It  is  my  opinion,  that  had  we  the  precaution  to  make  sure  of  a 
place  of  this  consequence,  by  a  good  fortress,  and  by  a  tolerabte 
colony,  all  the  forces  of  the  Iroquoiae  and  the  Enghsh  conjoined, 
would  not  have  been  able  at  this  time  to  drive  us  out  of  it,  and  that 
we  ourselves  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the 
former,  and  to  hinder  most  part  of  the  Indians  from  carrying  their 
fiirs  to  the  second,  as  they  daily  do  vrith  impunity.  The  company 
I  found  here  with  M.  de  Joncaire,  was  composed  of  the  baron  de 
LoNOUEiL,  the  marquis  de  Cavaonal,  captain,  son  of  the  marquis 
de  VACOREinr.,  the  present  governor  of  New  France;  M,  de 
Sennevillb,  captain;  and  the  Sieur  de  la  Chacvionerie,  ensign, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Iroquoiae  language.  These  gentlemen  are 
about  negotiating  an  agreement,  of  differences,  with  the  canton  <^ 
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Onontague,  and  were  ordered  to  vint  the  settlement  of  the  Sieur 
de  JoNCAiRE,  with  which  they  were  extremely  well  satisGed.  The 
TsonnonthouaDS  renewed  to  them  the  promise  they  had  fonnerly 
made  to  maintaiD  it  This  was  done  io  a  council,  in  which 
JoNCAiRE,  as  they  told  me,  spoke  with  all  the  good  sense  of  a 
Frenchman,  whereof  he  enjoys  a  large  share,  and  with  the 
sublimest  eloquence  of  an  Iroquoise." 

[AmanE  the  roaldenli  at  Fort  Nia^an,  at  t»  ttitHf  poriod  of  ila  occnpancj  bj 
American  troopa.  wai  Dr.  Jonrs  Wot.  He  waa  ibsre  from  1B05  iiotil  IS14,  at 
which  time  he  waa  tmuTerred  to  Fhilada1[diiB,  whan  ■  {tedinhig  health,  that  had 
indncad  hia  chan^  of  leaidence,  terminated  ia  death.  At  an  eoily  period  of  ade  and 
aettleuent  o&det  tha  anaplcea  ef  the  Holland  Company,  he  pnicbaMd  «  farm  npoa  the 
lake  ahoie,  ■  Atut  distance  below  (he  jfaniaoQ  ground^  when  hia  aged  widow  aad 
one  mrnrlng  daughter  now  reaide.  In  1029  or  3,  Hia.  W.  beeame  Ibe  wife  of 
Jonra  L^lrdoii,  then  reaident  at  Lockport  aa  a  canal  ccnlractor,  who  waa  an  eaity  and 
widely  known  tarem  keeper  at  Buffalo.  He  died  hot  ■  few  yean  aince.  To  Iba 
anrnTing  daughter  of  Dt.  West,  the  anlhor  !■  indebted  for  the  following  "  RnMunacBa- 
c*a  or  FosT  Nuaiss."  Although  (he  aketch  iaiiodacea  ereala  that  belong  to  a  later 
period,  the  anlhor  haa  thought  ita  inserlion  in  thia  ceonectioB,  Qot  Inappropriate.  It 
derifea  additional  intereit  Irom  having  been  made  generaDy  from  penonal  ebeerraliotl ; 
an  Intanat  that  Ihe  tuiUtor  will  aim  to  ningie  wllh  hia  nairative,  wbenerer  it  can  be 
made  avallabla.] 

Fort  Niagara  I  How  many  associations  crowd  into  my  mind  at 
the  bare  mention  of  thy  name.  There  I  first  drew  my  breath,  and 
passed  the  earliest  years  of  childhood  under  the  eye  of  a  kmd 
father,  who  was  taken  from  his  young  family  by  consun^tion, 
caused  by  a  severe  cold  cauf^t  in  the  damp  dungeons  of  the  old 
Mess-house,  while  attending  the  wounded  and  dying,  after  the 
battle  of  Queenston.  Although  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
appearance  it  then  presented,  it  is  the  recollection  of  early  years, 
which,  perhaps,  does  not  enable  me  to  describe  it  with  strict 
accuracy.  It  was  then  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  strong 
pickets  of  plank,  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  closely  joined 
together;  a  heavy  gate  in  front,  of  double  plank,  closely  studded 
with  iron  spike.  This  was  enclosed  by  a  fence,  with  a  large  gate 
just  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  called  the  barrier  gate.  The  fourth 
side  was  defended  by  embankments  of  earth,  under  which  were 
formerly  barracks,  affording  a  safe,  though  somewhat  gloomy 

ttiyn. The  reader  wiD  notheaitale  in  couclndiug  that  CharisToix  waa  dcMsribing 

Lewiilon  ;  and  that  in  the  interim  between  the  deaertion  of  the  Fort  upon  the  pteaent 
dte,ln  I69S,  and  the  ra-balldingand  n-occnpaney  in  lT36,  —  imlticdiatsly  preceding 
the  latter  erenl,  — there  wu  ft  mililajy  station  at  Lewiiton,  and  a  daaig;n  to  focate  th« 
Fort  there. 
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retreat  lor  the  families  of  soldiers,  but  which  had  been  abandoned, 
and.  the  entrances  closed,  long  before  my  remembrance;  having 
been  so  infested  with  rattlesnakes  that  had  made  their  dens  within, 
tiiat  it  was  hardly  safe  to  walk  across  the  paiade. 

But  the  Lake  has  done  as  much  as  time,  towards  dianging  the 
aspect  of  the  place.  At  that  time  there  was  a  yard  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  wide  betweteo  the  Mess-house  and  pickets;  and  beyond 
them  a  spot  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  two  persons  walking 
abreast;  afibrding  a  deli^tful  promenade.  But  now  the  waves 
dash  against  the  house,  or  rather  did  until  recently,  a  stone  wall 
having  been  erected,  of  immense  strength,  to  prevent  further 
encroachments.  The  old  house,  however,  remains  very  much  the 
same,  except  some  slight  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  rooms.  On  its  massive  stone  walla,  time  has 
yet  made  no  ravages,  although  nearly  two  centuries*  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  story  was  built  by  the  French.  After  the  English 
obtained  possession,  they  added  another  story  and  made  very 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  officers;  and  there  has  since,  at 
intervals,  been  improvements  made,  but  it  still  retains  its  air  of 
gloomy  grandeur;  many  gay  scenes  have  I  there  witnessed,  both  in 
my  childhood,  and  after  an  absence  of  long  years,  when  I  had 
returned  to  the  home  of  my  youth.  I  have  seen  it  lit  up  for  festive 
hours,  enlivened  by  the  smiles  of  beauty,  the  cheering  voice  of 
friendship,  mingled  with  the  strains  of  gay  music;  the  c^d  walls 
decorated  with  our  country's  banners;  the  eagle's  broad  wing 
chalked  beneath  our  feet;  the  light  arms  tastefully  arranged  in  our 
room,  and  manly  forma  ready  to  use  them,  (if  needs  be,)  flitting 
past  in  the  gay  dance.  Then  have  I  looked  bad  through  the  Imig 
vista  of  years,  and  thought  of  the  multitudes  who  had  passed 
tiirough  those  old  halls,  until  I  could  fancy  I  heard  the  Indian's  wild 
whoop,  and  see  their  hideously  painted  forms,  mingled  with  those 
of  gay,  chatlenng  Frendimen.  Then  came  the  proud  Englishmen, 
in  their  glittering  uniform ;  they  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  our  own 
noble  and  brave  army. 

My  father  received  the  a[^intment  of  Surgeon  to  the  garrison, 
and,  contrary  to  the  present  practice,  was  allowed  to  remain  there 
ten  years.  There  was  a  constant  interchange  of  civilities  and  kind- 
nesses, between  the  officers  of  Fort  Niagara  and  the  British  Fort 
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George,  and  the  iuhabitaDts  of  the  Uttle  town  of  Niagva,  until  the 
war  of  1612  Kvered  many  ties  of  friendBfaip.  I  well  remember 
the  Sunday  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  declaration  of  war;  being 
at  church  at  Niagara;  on  our  return  Gen.  Brock  accompanied  us 
to  the  boat,  and,  taking  myself  and  sisters  by  turns  in  his  aims, 
said: — "I  must  bid  good  bye  to  my  Uttle  rosy  cheeked  Yankees;" 
then  extending  his  hand  to  my  father,  said: — "  Farewell,  Doctor; 
the  next  time  we  meet  it  will  be  as  enemies."  Then  came  the 
official  declaratioo  of  war,  the  reception  of  whic^  is  as  vivid  in 
my  memory  as  if  it  had  occured  but  last  week.  We  were  aroused 
by  the  Sentinel's  cry,  "who  goes  thereV — then  the  call  to  the 
Corpora]  of  the  guard  to  conduct  the  intruder  to  the  Captain,  who 
no  sooner  received  the  document  from  his  hands  than  he  hastened 
to  consult  with  my  father.  I  fancy  I  can  see  him  now,  seated  on 
the  aide  of  the  bed  half  dressed,  with  the  most  njeful  countenance, 
saymg: — "What  shall  we  dot — we  are  Uable  to  attack  at  any 
moment,  with  our  fortifications  out  of  repair.  We  have  but  one 
company,  and  scarcely  any  arms  and  ammunition."  Sleep  was 
banished  from  all  eyes  for  the  remamder  of  that  night  At  dawn 
of  day,  we  heard  the  sound  of  the  artificer's  hammer  mingled  with 
those  of  other  implements  of  toil.  The  old  well  in  the  hall,  which 
had  been  covered  up  as  unfit  for  use,  was  uncovered  and  cleaned 
out  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  A  heavy  cannon  was  drawn 
into  the  porch;  every  crack  and  crevice  in  the  pickets  closed  ap; 
new  embankments  made,  and  old  ones  repaired;  cannon  mounted; 
and  everything  done  that  circumstances  would  admit  of,  to 
strengthen  the  garrison.  Then  came  company  after  company  c^ 
militia,  pouring  in  from  aU  quarters,  gay  with  all  sorts  of  uniform, 
and  as  raw  and  undisciplined  as  ever  stood  their  ground,  or  ran 
from  a  foe.  The  families  of  the  officers  were  obliged  to  vacate 
their  quarters  to  make  room  for  them,  and  we  were  sent  into  the 
country.  On  our  vray  up  the  river,  we  met  about  one  hundred  of 
the  TuBcarora  Indians,  headed  by  their  chief,  all  powerftil,  active 
young  men,  decorated  with  their  war  paint  and  anoed  with  toma<- 
bawk  and  hatchet,  on  their  way  to  offer  their  services  at  the  fort. 
We  returned  after  an  absence  of  four  weeks  to  a  rendenoe  near 
the  fort  Father  remained  day  and  night  at  his  post,  attending  to 
his  professional  duties,  while  our  family  were  safely  at  the  farm; 
unmolested,  except  occasionally  by  the  enemy  landing  from  their 
boats  and  plundering  the  hen-roosL    At  one  time  the  voice  of  a 
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BritiBh  officer  was  heard,  and  recognizing  ub  aa  acquaintances, 
obeerved:  "  there  are  no  AmericaD  officaiB  here,  and  we  do  not 
war  with  wonten,  let  us  get  aoaie  fowls  and  be  off."  At  another 
time  an  EngliBh  vessel  remained  all  day,  making  inefiecttta] 
attempts  to  reach  the  house  with  their  cannon  bails,  but  when 
near  enough  to  do  so,  they  could  not  clear  the  high  bank  of  the 
lake.  They  did  not  probably  wish  to  annoy  the  family,  but  they 
well  knew  that  not  many  hours  passed  without  some  of  the  officers 
from  the  fort  being  there.  Then  were  a  large  number  there  oa 
the  day  of  the  cannonading. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  "Little  York" — (now  Jarg9 
Toronto) — was  preceded  by  the  report  of  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine,  which  jarred  our  house,  and  was  distinctly  heard  at  the 
fort  It  was  soon  followed  by  dispatches,  brining  the  gratifying 
mteUigence  of  the  capture  of  the  town,  and  the  sad  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  brave  Gen.  Fixb.  Then  came  our  gallant  soldiers 
who  had  fought  ao  bravely  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Dearborn, 
Many  were  the  wounded  and  dying  that  were  brought  over. 
They  were  conveyed  to  the  shore  by  boats  from  the  fleet,  and 
encamped  in  a  fiekl  directly  opponte  oar  house.  Day  and  night 
we  heard  the  groans  of  the  suSerera,  and  well  do  I  remember 
walking  with  my  father  between  the  rows  of  white  tents,  stopping 
in  front  of  them  while  he  made  his  professional  visits.  To  some 
we  were  admitted.  And,  oh,  what  scenes  of  sorrow  and  BufieringI 
Here  lay  a  poor  soldier  without  an  arm,  or  the  hand  gone  and  the 
arm  hanging  loosely  by  his  side;  there  one  without  a  leg;  there 
one  with  most  of  his  face  shot  off  Many  died,  and  were  buried 
in  the  same  field.  Gen.  Dearborn  and  his  staff,  and  many  others 
whose  names  now  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  were 
quartered  at  our  house,  as  every  apartment  at  the  fort,  and  every 
inch  of  ground  there  was  occupied.  As  many  as  could  find  room 
in  the  house  spread  their  matrasses  upon  the  floor,  (none  but  the 
general  officers  expecUng  the  luxury  of  a  room  and  bed;)  the 
rest  occupying  the  yard  with  their  marquees  much  to  my  chagrin, 
as  the  continual  pacing  of  the  sentinels  defaced  the  green  sward; 
and  Col.  Scott,  (now  the  gallant  CommondcrMn-Chief  of  our 
Army,)  even  went  so  far  aa  to  order  his  tent  pitched  upon  my 
favorite  rose  bush. 

[Our  correspondent  here  gives  some  account  of  the  battle  of 
QueenstoD,  and  the  cannonading  between  Fort  Niagara  and  Fort 
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George,  which  u  omitted,  as  those  subjects  must  necessarily  be 
embraced  in  some  sketches  of  the  local  events  of  the  war  of  1812.] 

Gen.  Dearborn  and  his  staff,  and  many  others,  rebimed  and 
took  up  their  quarters  at  our  house,  where  they  remained  notil 
they  again  made  an  attack  upon  Canada.  The  captnre  of  Fort 
George  and  Niagara  followed.  Soon  after,  owing  to  my  father's 
continued  ill  health,  we  left  the  frontier,  and  I  can  recollect  but 
little  more  that  is  not  familmr  to  ali  readers  of  American  history. 
In  our  absence,  in  connection  with  the  news  that  the  British  were 
in  possession  of  Fort  Niagara,  we  tieard  that  our  house,  with  every 
other  on  the  hnes,  was  in  ashes. 

In  oAer  years,  when  visiting  the  fort,  my  blood  has  boiled 
and  my  cheeks  have  been  tinged  with  ^ame,  on  being  shown 
the  place  where  the  British  entered,  and  hearing  a  recital  of  the 
affair.  They  entered  at  a  place  where  twenty  men  could  have 
successfully  opposed  hundreds,  had  the  commander  been  at  his 
post  But  he  had  gone  home  that  night,  (his  family  living  about 
two  miles  off  in  the  country,)  and  laid  down  by  ihe  fire  for  a 
few  moments  with  his  clothes  on,  his  horse  being  saddled  at  the 
door  ready  for  an  immediate  return. — He  was  awakened  by  the 
firing,  and  springing  upon  his  horse,  lost  no  time  in  reacliing  the 
fort,  where  he  was  met  by  a  British  soldier  who  immediately  took 
him  prisoner.  It  is  true  that  he  might  not  by  his  presence  have 
saved  the  fort,  but  he  would  have  saved  his  reputation,  a  court- 
martial,  and  dkmissal  from  the  army. 


GARLT  NOTICES  OF  NIAQARA  FALLS. 

It  is  difficult  to  conclude  who  was  the  first  European  that  saw 
Western  New  York,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  There  are  some 
accounts  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Champlain  was  upon 
lake  Ontario  at  different  times,  from  1614  to  1640,  and  Le  Roux 
in  1628,  but  no  hint  occurs  in  connection,  that  they  visited  its 
southern  shore.  French  traders  are  said  to  have  visited  the  Falls 
as  early  as  1610,  '15,  but  there  are  no  authentic  accounts  to  confirm 
the  statement  Joseph  1)e  La  Roche  Daluon,  a  Franciscan 
FaUier,  a  nussionary  of  ardent  religious  zeal  and  enteiprise,  was  in 
this  re^on  as  early  as  the  year  1620  or  '7,  and  -was  probably  the 
first  European  adventurer  who  saw  Western  New  York,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  visited  the  Falls.    He  made  but  a 
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short  stay,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Iroquois  to  his  preaeace  and  missiOD,  obliging  him  to  retreat 
There  are  no  reUable  accounts  of  any  further  attempts  to  explore 
this  region  until  1641.  U^  See  Father  Allehont's  accoant  of 
Bredeuf  and  Cuauuanot's  visit,  page  65.  Ducreux,  the  author 
of  "Uistoriie  Canadensis,"  has  noted  the  Falls  on  a  map  dated 
1000,  but  does  not  allude  to  them  in  his  narrative.  *  The  earliest 
dates  which  have  been  discovered,  engraved  upon  the  rocks  at  the 
Falls,  ore  of  1711, 1712  1T26,  and  1746.  There  is  a  date  1745, 
(m  a  tree  on  Goat  Island,  which  shows  that  the  French  must  have 
had  access  to  the  Island  while  occupants  of  this  re^n. 

Hennepi:«,  who,  as  will  have  been  seen,  was  with  La  Salle  at 
the  primitive  commercial  advent  upon  the  Lakes  in  1688,  has  given 
US  the  earliest  description  of  the  Falls  that  has  found  its  way  into 
our  histories;  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  earliest  description  of  them,  in 
any  form,  extant  f    He  thus  describes  them:  — 

"Betwixt  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  there  is  a  vast  and  pro- 
digious cadence  of  water  which  falls  down  after  a  surprising  and 
astonishing  manner,  insomuch  that  the  universe  does  not  afford  it« 
pamllel.  Tis  true,  Italy  and  Switzerland  boast  of  some  such 
things,  but  we  may  well  say  that  they  are  sorry  patterns,  when 
compared  with  this  of  whicn  we  now  speak.  At  tte  foot  of  this 
homble  precipice,  we  meet  with  the  nver  Niagara,  which  is  not 
above  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad,  but  is  wonderfully  deep  in 
some  places.  It  is  so  rapid  above  this  descent,  that  it  violently  nnr- 
ries  down  the  wild  beasts  while  endeavoring  to  pass  it  to  feed  on 
the  other  side,  and  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  force  of  its 
current,  which  inevitably  casts  them  headlong  above  six  hundred 
feet  high. 

"This  wonderful  downfall  is  compounded  of  two  great  cross- 
streams  of  water,  and  two  falls  into  an  isle  sloping  along  the  middle 
of  it    The  waters  which  fall  from  this  horrible  precipice,  do  foam 
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and  boil  after  the  most  hideous  manner  imaginable,  making  an 
outrageous  noiee,  more  terrible  than  that  of  thunder;  for  when 
the  wind  blows  out  of  the  Bouth,  their  dismal  roaring  may  be  heard 
more  than  fifteen  leagues  off. 

"  The  river  Niagara  having  thrown  itself  down  this  incredible 
precipice,  continues  its  impetuous  course  for  two  leagues  together, 
to  the  great  rock,  above  mentioned,  with  an  inexpressible  rapidity; 
but  havmg  paet  that,  its  impetuosity  relents,  gliding  along  more 
gently  for  two  other  leagues,  till  it  arrives  at  la&  Ontario  or 
Frontenoc. 

"From  the  great  fall  into  this  rock,  which  is  to  the  west  of  the 
river,  the  two  banks  of  it  are  so  prodigious  high,  that  it  would 
make  one  tremble  to  look  steadily  over  the  water,  rolling  along 
with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  imagined.  Were  it  not  for  this  vast 
Cataract,  which  interrupts  navigation,  they  might  sail  with  barks  or 
greater  vessels,  more  than  450  leagues,  crossing  the  lake  of  Hurons, 
and  reaching  even  to  the  further  end  of  lake  Illinois;  which  two 
lakes  we  may  easily  say  are  little  seas  of  fresh  water. 

"After  these  waters  nave  thus  discharged  themselves  into  this 
gulf,  they  continue  their  course  as  far  as  the  three  mountains, 
which  are  on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  the  ereat  rock  which  is 
on  the  west,  and  lifts  itself  three  fathoms  wove  the  waters,  or 
thereabouts." 

The  exaggerated  account  of  La  Hontan,  follows  next  in  order  of 
time.  [CC^  See  page  157.]  In  1721,  Charlevoix  gave  a  des- 
cription of  the  Falls,  in  connection  with  his  account  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  JoNCAiRE  in  obtfuning  permission  to  fix  his  residence  at 
Lewiston.  His  is  the  first  description  made  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy. 

.  _  "The  officers  having  departed,  I  ascended  those  Mountains,*  in 
order  to  visit  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  above  which  I  was  to  take 
water;  this  is  a  journey  of  three  leagues,  though  formerly  five; 
because  the  way  then  lay  by  the  other,  that  is,  the  west  of  the 
river,  and  also  because  the  place  for  embarking  lay  full  two  leagues 
above  the  Fall.  But  there  has  since  been  found,  on  the  left,  at  the 
distance  of  a  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  this  cataract,  a 
creek  f  where  the  current  is  not  perceivable,  and  consequently  a 
place  where  one  may  take  water  without  danger.  My  first  care 
aiier  my  arrival,  was  to  visit  the  noblest  cascade  perhaps  in  the 
world;  out  I  presently  found  the  Baron  LaHontan  nad  amuniltcd 
such  s  mistake  with  reference  to  its  height  and  figure,  as  to  give 

*Tlw"ThiMHMuUiB«"«f  H«iuMi)in,tlM"HiUi"of  LkHMitHi;  •tLawiiton. 
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grounds  to  believe  he  had  never  seen  it.  It  is  certain  that  if  you 
measure  its  height  by  that  of  the  three  mountains,  you  are  obliged 
lo  cUiub  to  get  at  it,  it  does  not  come  mu(^  short  of  what  the  map 
of  M.  Dblisle  makes  it;  that  is,  six  hundred  feet,  havine  certainly 
cone  into  this  paradox  either  on  the  faith  of  baron  La  Hohtan  or 
Father  Hennbpin;  but  after  I  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  third 
mountain,  1  observed  that  in  the  space  of  three  leagues,  which  I  had 
lo  walk  before  I  came  to  this  piece  of  water,  though  you  are  som^ 
times  obliged  to  ascend,  yon  must  still  descend  still  more,  a  circun^ 
stance  to  which  travellers  seem  not  to  have  sufficiently  attended. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  approach  it  but  upon  one  side  only,  and  cons^ 
quently  lo  see  it,  excepting  in  profile  or  sfde-ways,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  measure  its  height  with  instruments.  It  has,  however, 
been  attempted  by  means  of  a  pole  tied  to  a  long  line,  and  after 
repeated  tnais  it  has  been  found  only  tme  hundred  and  fifteen  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
that  the  pole  has  not  been  stopped  by  soma  projecting  rock;  for 
although  It  was  always  drawn  up  wet,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the 
line  to  which  it  was  tied,  this  proves  nothmg  at  all,  as  the  water 
which  precipitates  itself  from  the  mountain,  rises  very  high  in  foam. 
For  my  own  part,  after  having  examined  it  on  all  sides,  where  it 
could  be  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
we  cannot  allow  it  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

"  As  to  its  figure,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  and  it  is 
about  four  hunored  paces  in  circumference;  it  is  divided  in  tw<x 
exactly  in  the  centre,  by  a.  very  narrow  Island,  half  a  Quarter  of 
a  league  long.  It  is  true  these  parts  veiy  soon  unite;  tnat  on  my 
side,  and  which  I  could  only  nave  a  side  view  of,  has  several 
branches  which  project  from  the  body  of  tho  cascade,  but  that 
which  I  viewed  in  front,  appearing  to  me  quite  entire.  The  Baron 
de  La  Hontan  mentions  a  torrent,  which,  If  this  author  has  not 
invented  it,  must  certainly  fall  through  some  channel  on  the  melting 
of  the  snows. 

"  You  may  easily  guess,  Madame,  that  a  great  way  below  this 
fiUl,  the  river  still  retail  strung  marks  of  so  violent  a  shocK. 
accordingly  it  becomes  only  navigable  three  leagues  below,  ana 
exactly  at  the  place  where  Joxcaire  has  choaen  for  his  residence. 
It  should  by  neht,  be  equally  unnavigable  above  it,  since  the  river 
fells  peTpendicuTarly  the  whole  space  of  its  breadth.  But  besides 
the  Island,  which  divides  it  into  two,  several  rocks  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  above  it,  abate  much  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream;  it  is  notwithstanding  so  very  strong  that  ten  or  twelve 
Cutaways  trying  to  cross  over  to  the  Island  to  shun  the  Iroquoise 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  them,  were  drawn  into  the  precipice,  in 
spite  of  all  theu-  efibrts  to  preserve  themselves. 

"  I  have  heard  say  that  the  fish  that  happen  to  be  entangled  in 
the  current,  fall  dead  into  the  river,  and  that  the  Indians  of  those 
parts  were  considerably  advantaged  by  them;  but  I  saw  nothing 
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of  thi§  sort  I  was  also  told  that  the  birdi  that  fly  over  were 
•ometiniei  catu^t  in  the  whirlwind  formed  by  the  Tiolence  of  the 
torrent  But  I  obserred  quite  the  (XMitrary,  for  I  saw  imall  birda 
flying  very  low,  and  exactly  over  the  fall,  which  yet  cleared  their 
paflBUFe  very  welL 

"'iniif  riieet  of  water  falla  upon  a  rock,  and  there  are  two 
reasons  which  induce  me  (o  believe  that  it  has  either  found,  or 
perhaps  in  process  of  time  hollowed  out  a  cavern  of  ccmsiderable 
depth.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  very  hollow,  res^nbling  that  of 
thunder  at  a  distance.  You  can  scarce  bear  it  at  H.  de  Jon- 
oairb's,  and  what  you  hear  in  this  place,  may  possibly  be  that  of 
the  whirlpools,  caused  by  the  rocks,  which  fill  me  bed  of  the  liver 
as  far  as  this.  And  so  much  the  rather,  aa  above  the  cataract  you 
do  not  hear  it  near  so  far.  The  second  is,  that  nothing  has  ever 
been  seen  again  that  has  once  fallen  over  it,  not  even  the  wrecks 
of  the  canoes  of  the  Outaways,  I  mentioned  just  now.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  Ovid  eives  us  the  description  of  another  cataract,  situated 
according  to  Dim  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Tempe.  I  will  not 
pretend  Uiat  the  country  of  Niagara  is  as  fine  as  that,  though  1 
believe  it«  cataract  much  the  noblest  of  the  two." 

'^Beddes,  I  perceive  no  mist  above  it,  but  from  behind,  at  a 
distance,  (Hie  would  take  it  for  smoke,  and  there  is  no  person  who 
would  not  be  deceived  with  it,  if  he  came  in  sight  of  the  isle, 
without  having  been  told  before  hand  that  there  was  so  surprising 
a  cataract  in  the  place." 

In  reflecting  upon  these  early  advents  to  this  now  great  center 
of  attraction,  the  mind  is  prone  to  wander  back  and  associate  with 
it  the  vast  wilderness,  its  silence  only  broken  by  the  ceaseless  roar 
— in  which  was  but  occasionally  mingled  the  sound  of  human 
voices — the  war  whoop,  the  feBtive  shout  of  the  Iroquois,  or  the 
stranger  sounds  of  the  Gallic  dialect,  uttered  by  the  trader  or 
missionary,  in  their  unfrequent  visits.  The  European  adventurer, 
as  Mr.  Greenwood  beautifully  expresses  it: — "stood  alone  with 
Godt"  Yes,  alonel  communing  with  the  Great  Architect,  in  the 
presence  of  the  triumphs  of  His  Omnipotence!  where,  gathering 
the  waters  of  vast  inland  seas,  it  would  seem  that  He 

•    •    "    "Poored  tHem  from  Hii  hollov  htuid," 


*>  And  ipoki  in  Ihat  load  toIco  whieb  seemed  to 
Who  dwell  In  Fabooa  for  bii  S&vloi'l  nke, 
'ThenuDdoT  mujinten;'  and  had  bade 
The  flood  to  chroukle  tbe  sgM  back 
And  noldi  Hia  centnriea  in  the  eternal  rocba."  ' 
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Tbe  early  adventiits  were  mea  of  devout  mindB,  and  upon 
enanda  of  derotioo.  How,  when  the  xxa^ty  sceite  waa  fint 
presented,  must  tbey  have  aDticq>ated  the  subliioe  conoeptknu  of 
tbe  poet  iQ  an  after  age: — 

"  Dmp  eallMli  nnia  deepL    And  whM  m  wt. 
That  hsai  the  queaticnl  of  that  Toioa  nMinMT" 

"Tu,  iriut  ii  >a  the  riot  mm  am  mdca 
In  hii  ahort  Ufa,  to  Ihj  nnrnaainj  roar! 
Aai  jO,  bold  babhler,  what  ut  thim  to  Him 
Who  drowned  a  woild  and  lie^Md  the  wmten  far 
Above  tta  lofliaat  nutnntalnaT — a  Ught  irsr* 
Thai  breaks  aad  vhiapeii  of  iti  Maker's  nl^t." 

Theirs  muat  have  been  the  thoughts  that  in  after  years  found 
utterance  in  the  verse  of  another  of  tbe  gifted  in  the  annals  of 
American  literature; — theirs,  the  feelings  that  were  embodied  in 
her  exclamation  of  mingled  wonder,  awe,  and  chastened  admiration: 

"  Flow  OB  fbreTer  In  Ibj  fbriooa  loba 

Of  taiRW  and  itf  bewitj!  God  halli  nt 

Hit  ninbow  on  thj  forthMul,  and  lbs  ck»d 

Ibntled  •Nnsd  thy  feet,  and  He  doth  pre 

lite  voica  of  tlumdei  powei  to  apeak  of  Him 

EtonallT— Uddlnf  the  %  of  man 

Ke^  aJene^  and  span  Ih;  n>ckj  altar  poor 


How  wild  and  magnificent  this  panorama  of  the  wildemesa,  as 
It  must  have  appeared  to  those  solitary  wanderers!  It  was 
nnberalded;  no  traveller  had  spread  before  them  m^  or  descrip- 
tions;  tbe  sound  of  its  rushing  watera,  booming  over  the  unbroken 
Ibrest,  and  assailing  their  eai^  as  they  were  leavmg  the  "Lake  of 
Fnmtenac,"  and  entering  the  "Streighta  of  Herrie  Lake,"  first 
attracted  their  attention.  Approaching  the  "great  waterfall"  by 
stealth — ^watchful  of  tbe  poisonous  reptile  that  coiled  in  their  path 
— fearful  of  the  Iroquois  that  lurked  m  the  dark  Borrounding 
forests — stunned  by  the  sounds  that  fell  heavier  and  heavier  upon 
the  ear,  as  tbey  approached  their  source; — they  emerged  from 
behind  the  forest  curtain,  and  the  scene  in  all  its  lonely,  primeval 
grandeur,  like  a  flood  of  light,  burst  upon  their  viewt  It  was 
Xatnre  in  her  retreat.     Hid  away  in  the  bosom  of  this  then  vast 
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wildemeBS,  before  unknown  to  any  portioo  of  the  civilized  worid, 
was  ooe  of  the  mightieat  achievements  of  Creative  Power. 

How  primitive  the  scene  1  All  bnt  the  roar  of  the  mighty 
cataract  was  hushed  silence.  That,  rioted  in  a  monopoly  of 
sound,  as  does  the  rolling  thunder  in  the  heavens,  when,  as  the 
voice  of  God,  it  chastens  all  things  else  to  stillness  and  humility. 

At  each  crackling  beneath  their  footsteps,  the  wild  beast  started 
from  his  lair  in  the  ever-green  shades  that  crown  the  lofty 
palisades  of  rock; — the  timid  deer,  as  if  transfixed,  gazed  for  a 
moment  upon  strange  faces,  and  bounded  to  his  forest  retreat;  the 
eagle,  frightened  from  his  eyrie,  sailed  aWay,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
spray  and  fleeting  cloud,  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  that  spans  the 
deep  abyss,  reflected  from  his  glossy  wing.  Onward  I  Onward ! 
came  the  avalanche  of  waters!  Ages  have  passed, — all  but  that 
has  changed  I  Civilization,  the  arts,  the  highest  achievements  of 
genius,  human  progress,  are  placing  dieir  triumphs  by  its  side,  and 
claiming  a  divided  admiration.  Tens  of  thousands,  gathered  from 
abnoBt  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  come  annually, 
pilgrims  and  sojourners,  to  gaze  upon  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
feebler  "yet  interesting  consummations  of  Art.  How  vividly,  do 
thoughts,  contrasts  of  the  past  and  present,  cluster  around  this  spot! 


The  general  narrative,  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  intro. 
duction  of  distinct  local  topics,  will  be  resumed. 

The  treaty  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe,  as  other  treaties,  h»i  left  matters 
of  dispute  between  England  and  France  unsettled.  Either  nation 
was  at  liberty,  whenever  its  interests  mi^t  be  promoted  by  bo 
doing,  to  revive  any  of  the  vexed  and  difficult  questions  of 
discovery,  boundary  and  occupancy,  that  had  frequently  involved 
them  and  their  distant  colonies,  in  war,  disasters  and  ruin.  Their 
contending  armies  had  enjoyed  but  a  short  armistice — hostilitieB 
<m  the  extended  frontier  of  their  colonial  settlements  had  but  just 
ceased — the  conquests  that  had  been  made,  had  hardly  been 
surrendered  and  re-occupied — when  the  French  began  a  system 
of  encroachments,  which  they  intended  should  result  in  confining 
the  English  colonies  within  the  comparatively  narrow  limits 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic,  and  secure  to  themBelvea 
undisputed  possession  of  all  the  territory  west  and  south-west, 
around  the  Lakes,  and  in  the  vallies  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
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tributaries.  Tbe  warlike  preparatioiu  and.collisioDB  that  occurred 
during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  tbe  public  declaratiga 
of  war  on  the  part  of  England,  in  1756,  were  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  far-reaching  policy  deliberately  adopted  and 
steadily  porsued  by  France.  Both  England  and  France  were 
anxious  to  gain  the  good  will  and  aid,  alliance  and  trade,  of  the 
Indian  naticHiB  yet  occupying  and  owning  the  contested  dominions. 
Their  respective  agents  made  use  of  every  means,  to  win  their 
favor,  make  treaties  of  friendship  with  them,  and  fill  their  minds 
with  hatred  and  enmity; — induce  them  to  believe  that  either  one 
nation  or  tbe  other  was  their  exclusive  friend  and  protector.  Tbe 
Indians  regarded  these  two  European  nations  as  perpetual  enemies, 
for  they  were  almost  always  wrangling  at  the  council  fires, 
interrupting  each  other's  trade,  or  making  the  battle  field  the 
arbitrer  of  their  disputes.  They  were  never  united  against  the 
Indians  as  a  common  enemy;  and  the  Indians,  in  turn,  generally 
sided  with  the  one  that  offered  the  best  terms.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  with  tbe  Iroquoisj  tbe  French  missionaries,  and  the 
French  faculty  generally,  of  adapting  themselves  to  wild  forest 
life,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  die  Indians,  gave  them  decidedly 
the  vantage  ground  among  the  less  independent  and  politic  nations 
of  the  West.  If  the  Indians  attacked  the  frontier  settlements,  or 
committed  any  acts  of  hostility,  one  nation  was  sure  to  charge  it  to 
die  instigation  of  the  other,  and  bold  the  unplicated  party 
responsible.  Out  of  this  state  of  things,  and  out  of  the  desire 
which  both  had  to  maintain  their  rival  and  irrecondlable  clmms — 
to  strengthen  their  influence  and  ascendency — arose  mutual 
suspicions,  distrusts,  jealousies,  and  open  acts  of  aggression.  Both 
became  watchful  and  vigilant  that  one  should  not  obtain  the 
advantage  of  the  other.  Each  nation  had  formed  a  Sim  determi- 
nation to  defend  what  it  regarded  its  just  rights,  and  was  secretly, 
thou^  efficiently,  preparing  itself  for  the  great  struggle  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  their  colonial  dependencies  in  North  America. 
Both  were  ambitions  to  extend  and  widen  their  western  boundaries, 
and  consolidate  the  power  by  which  they  held  and  governed  them. 
When  both  ware  so  sensitive  and  watchful,  it  needed  only  a  slight 
occasicn  to  terminate  a  peace  which  gave  any  thing  but  repose 
and  quietness  to  the  parties  ibat  professed  to  c^taerre  it;  and  to 
cause  a  war  which  involved  the  destiny  of  tbe  contestants  in  its 
issues,  and  the  possession  of  empires  in  its  fortunes. 
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The  seizure  of  English  fur  traders  by  the  French;  the  eBtabliab- 
ment,  by  the  latter,  of  inililary  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  refusal  to 
surrender  them  on  the  demand  of  the  colonial  authorities,  in  1753; 
the  expedition  condticted  by  "Washinoton*  to  the  western  frontiers 
of  Virginia, — and  the  Bkirmishes  he  had  with  the  French  and 
Indians  in  the  Great  Meadows,  in  1754;  the  eztenaire  prepfiratioDs 
made  by  both  parties  for  active  campaigns;  the  expeditions  planned 
by  the  English  against  forts  Du  Quesne,  Crown  Point  and  Niagara; 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia;  the  repulse 
and  death  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williahb,  by  Baron  DiEaiAu,  and 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  latter  by  Sir  William  Jornson,  at  the 
battle  of  lake  George;  the  occupation  and  forti6cation  of  Ticon- 
deroga  by  the  French,  in  1755,  were  the  print^pal  events  that  tocA. 
place  in  the  wide  and  extended  field  of  operations,  before  the  two 
contending  nations,  with  their  savage  allies,  began  to  stru^le  in 
earnest  for  the  undivided  possesaiona  they  had  respectively  claimed, 
within  the  more  immediate  region  of  our  researches. 

*  The  vcMintwl  nme  at  lbs  Fatlier  of  bi*  CoodIit,  »  here  fint  lacidaat  to  oor 
BMTatiTO.  The  reader  who  hu  net  hid  the  oppottanilj  of  edmlriag  Mr.  Bancroft'* 
booDtifol  inlrodiKtiDn  of  it  into  hia  psgea,  will  thank  na  for  embracing  it  in  a  note. 
Ho  bu  leitei]  upon  an  earlier  occasion,  an  d  other  than  a  military  advent,  hut  hii 
■dmlreUe  epiaoda  i*  •»  bmrned  aa  to  admit  of  being  approprialalj  blended  with  the 
evanta  we  are  Iraeiiif : — "At  the  Ter;  time  of  the  congraM  of  Mx  U  ChapeUe,  the 
wooda  of  Virginia  ahelleied  the  yonlhfn!  Oeorqe  WuHUOToa,  the  ion  of  a  widow. 
Bom  by  the  aide  of  the  Potomac,  beneath  the  roof  of  a  Weetmoreland  hnner,  almoat 
from  Infancy  bii  lot  bad  been  the  lotof  an  orphan.  No  Aeademy  had  welcomed  him  ta 
iteahadea,  no  College  ciewned  him  with  Ita  iionom: — to  read,  to  write,  to  cypher — Ihaee 
bad  been  hii  d^reae  in  knowledge.  And  now  at  aiiteen  yeara  of  age,  in  qtwst  of  a* 
booaat  maintenanca,  enconnlering  intolerable  toil;  cheered  by  being  able  to  write  to  ■ 
aohool-hoy  &iend,  '  Dear  Richard,  a  doubloon  ia  my  connani  gain  every  day,  and 
•smetimee  aix  ptatolea;' '  himaelf,  hJa  own  cook,  haring  no  apit  but  a  foiked  stick,  tw 
pUe  bat  a  large  chip;'  roaming  over  the  apnrs  of  the  Atlegfaanlea,  and  along  the  bank* 
of  the  Shenandoah;  allTS  to  natnrc,  and  aometimet  'apending  the  beat  nf  the  da;  in 
•dmlring  the  Iraea  and  the  ricbneaa  of  the  land;'  among  ikln  dad  aaTagea,  their 
BCalp*  and  rattlea,  or  nnconth  emignnla  \that  would  nerer  apeak  Eugliih,'  ranl;^ 
■leaping  tn  a  bed;  holding  a  bear  akin  a  aplendid  coucb;  glad  of  a  reeling  place  at 
ni^l  npon  a  litUa  bay.  atraw  or  foddar,  and  often  camping  in  the  fareata,  where  die 
place  neareatlbefira  waa  «  happy  Inmry; — thia  itiipling  anrreyor  in  the  wood*,  with  na 
oompanion  bnt  hia  nnletlered  aseodatei,  and  no  implemenls  of  aerrlce  bat  hia  oompaaa 
and  chain,  oontraated  itrongly  with  the  imperial  magnificence  of  the  congrei*  of  All 
In  Chapelle.  And  yet  Ood  had  aeleeted,  not  Kaunili  nor  Newcaatle,  not  a  momandi  of 
the  hooae  of  Hapabutgh,  nor  of  HanoTer,  bat  the  Virginia  atrij^ng,  to  ottn  tM 
nmiua  to  hvmui  amis*,  urn  u  wail  a*  *r*»ra  cia  nipxan  imur  ak  iMummuL, 
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Governor  Shiblet  of  MasMt^osetts,  who  commanded  the 
&i^»h  forces  destined  to  attack  forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac, 
after  much  delay,  embarraBsment  and  e  tedious  march  throu^ 
the  wilderness,  arrived  at  Oswego,  the  21  st  of  August,  17EM^ 
UaTUig  ascertained  that  the  gamson  in  the  fort  was  reduced  to 
about  sixty  Frettch  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  Indians,  but  was  in 
daily  expectatkm  of  reinforcements,  the  British  General  made 
every  exertion  in  his  power  to  attack  it  immediately.  But  his 
•canty  means  of  transportation,  the  desertion  of  batteau  men,  the 
scarcity  of  wagons  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  deserli«i  o[  , 
sledge  men  at  the  great  carrying  place,  the  slow  and  Ungering 
conveyance  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  occupied  about  four 
weeks.  The  coundl  of  war  that  Gov.  Shiblbt  assembled  on  the 
18th  of  September,  recommended  that  an  attempt  be  made  on  Fort 
Niagara.  Six  hundred  regulars  were  drafted  for  that  object. 
The  artillery  and  military  stores  were  first  put  on  board  the  Sloop 
OnUxrio,  part  of  the  provision  on  another  vessel,  and  the  remainder 
were  to  be  transported  in  small  row  boats.  The  long  and  drench- 
ing rains  that  now  set  in,  rendered  it  dangerous  to  attempt  a 
venture  upon  the  lake  before  the  26th  of  the  month.  Orders  to 
embark  were  promptly  given,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
execute  them.  Winds  from  the  west  blew  violently,  followed  by 
a  rain  irtiich  lasted  thirteen  days.  Sickness  and  disease  then 
rapidly  began  to  diminish  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  aimy, 
and  the  Indians  to  desert  The  season  for  active  operations  was 
now  far  gone.  Another  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  STth, 
which  resulted  in  a  determination  to  put  off  the  expedition  until 
next  year.  CoL  Mercer  was  left  at  Oswego  with  a  garrison  of 
•even  hundred  men,  with  orders  to  erect  two  new  forts  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  place.  Gov.  Suirlet  returned  with  the 
rest  of  his  army. 

Thus  this  expedition,  hke  the  others  that  had  been  planned,  and 
were  to  be  carried  on  by  the  skill  and  bravery,  experience  and 
prudence  of  the  combined  colonial  and  English  forces,  ended 
in  disaster  and  failure;  to  be  followed  by  a  brilliant  triumph 
of  the  arms  of  France,  when  she  should  again  make  this  place  the 
scene  of  bloody  conflict,  level  to  the  ground  the  battlements  which 
En^and  had  raised,  under  the  brave  hot  finally  unfortunate  Marquis 
de  Montcalm. 

Thou^  c^n  hostilities  had  existed  for  two  years,  war  was  not 
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formally  dedared  by  Great  Britiaa  nntil  the  17th  of  Hay,  17S6. 
France  not  only  persevered  in  her  encroachmeDts,  bat  sent  out  a 
large  armament  with  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  Every  hope 
that  the  questions  of  dispute  could  be  amicably  settled  was  now 
gone.  The  court  of  France  endeavored  to  conceal  and  cover 
their  real  designs  by  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  pacific  senti- 
ments and  intentions.  To  do  this  more  effectually,  their  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  SL  James  was  deceived,  and  while  he  was  instructed 
to  pve  the  most  positive  pledges  of  the  firiendship  of  France,  orders 
were  at  the  same  time  transmitted  to  the  French  authorities  in 
Canada  still  to  strengthen  and  hold  their  poets  at  all  hazards. 
France,  true  to  her  policy  of  erecting  a  barrier  beyond  which 
English  territorial  authority  should  not  go  in  North  America,  was 
pursuing  a  similar  policy  at  the  same  time  in  India.  It  soon  became 
inevitable  that  the  fortunes  of  war  must  decide  the  destinies  of  both 
nations,  so  far,  at  least,  as  concerned  their  colonial  possessions  on 
the  eastern  portions  of  this  continent 

Montcalm,  the  successor  of  Diebkau,  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  French  forces  of  Canada,  led  an  army  of  five  thousand 
men,  composed  of  regulars,  militia  and  Indians,  against  Oswego, 
and  invested  the  English  fort  there.  On  the  12th.  of  August, 
at  midnight,  after  the  completion  of  every  necessary  arrangement, 
with  thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery  besides  howitzers  and  moiiars, 
he  opened  a  terrible  cannonade  from  his  trenches.  The  small 
amount  of  ammunition  the  garrison  had,  having  been  exhausted, 
CoL  Mbrceb,  the  commanding  officer,  spiked  his  guns,  abandoned 
the  fort,  retreated  across  the  river  without  the  loss  of  a  edn^e 
man,  and  took  position  in  Little  Fort  Oswego.  Montcalm 
immediately  entered  the  deserted  fort,  and  from  it  he  poured  a 
destructive  fire  upon  the  Engli^  during  which  Col.  Mercer  was 
killed.  Dismayed  at  the  loss  of  their  commanding  officer,  defeated 
in  an  efibrt  to  open  a  communication  with  Fort  George,  (situated 
about  four  miles  up  the  river,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Scbl'v- 
LER,)  the  English  offered  to  capitulate  on  the  14th,  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  plundered  by  the  Indians,  but  treated  with 
-humanity.  The  two  regiments  that  surrendered  amounted  to 
about  one  thousand  four  hundred  men.  A  large  quantity  of  mili- 
tary  stores  and  provisions,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  <^ 
artillery,  and  fourteen  mortars,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
As  800D  as  Montcalm  was  in  possession  of  both  {oris,  he  ordered 
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tfaem  to  be  doiK^iahed  and  deatroyed,  in  the  presence  of  hia 
etmnies  and  alUes.  Then  was  enacted  a  tragedy,  as  coatrary  to 
every  sentiment  of  humanity,  as  it  was  in  violation  of  the  faith 
that  had  been  pledged-  to  prevent  it  Montcalk,  against  his 
promiae  and  treaty,  gave  twenty  of  his  prisoners  to  the  custody 
and  tortores  of  his  savage  allies,  as  victims  for  an  equal  number 
a£  Indians  that  had  been  killed  during  the  siege.  The  rest  of 
the  prisonera  were  also  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  French 
TpHian  allies. 

When  these  calamitous  events  became  known,  the  British 
authoritiea  abandoned  all  plans  of  further  offensive  operations 
that  season,  which  was  then  nearly  passed.  The  high  and  splen- 
did anticipationB,  that  the  campaign  would  end  in  a  series  of  bril< 
liant  achievments,  were  all  dis^tpointed,  and  a  feelmg  of  gloom 
and  despondency  followed,  in  the  Eng^h  cdonies. 

Thus  was  stiuck  down  the  red  cross  of  St  Gbokoe,  to  float  no 
more  over  these  chequered  scenes  of  desolation  and  conflict,  where 
many  a  brave  and  gallant  youth  found  an  untimely  grave,  until  it 
waved  triumphantly  over  the  then  entire  northern  portion  of  the 
continent  that  rallied  around  a  hostile  standard — each  of  which, 
ere  Icmg,  in  its  turn — even  before  that  generation  passed  away — 
when  friends  turned  oppressors,  and  enemies  became  allies — was 
to  give  place  to  another  banner,  that  was  notthen  in  existence, — its 
emblematic  stars  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  horizon  of  empires;  — 
but  which  is  now  the  banner  of  a  nation  great  and  glorious,  alike 
in  the  arts  of  war,  and  the  far  nobler  arts  of  peace. 

The  victories  of  the  French  gave  tfaem  command  of  lake 
Chunplain  and  lake  George.  Their  success  at  Oswego  confinned 
their  control  over  the  western  Lakes,  and  the  valley  of  the 
UisaiaBippi.  Their  occupation  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  enabled  them 
to  cultivate  the  friendship,  and  continue  their  influence  over  the 
Indians  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Their  line  of  communication 
reached  from  Canada  to  Louisiima,  and  they  were  masters  of  the 
vast  territories  that  spread  out  beyond  it.  Their  supremacy  upon 
diis  continent  was  now  at  its  senith;  henceforward  all  change 
tended  to  decline  and  final  dispossession.  The  time  speedily  came, 
when  the  victors  were  to  be  vanquished,  and  their  dcHninkms  ruled 
by  their  enemies. 

.  In  1758,  William  Prrr,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  British  ministry.    Soon  every  department  of  the 
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public  service  felt  the  nnimflting  influeiice  of  his  commanding  and 
lofty  spirlL  His  energetic  and  vigorous  measoreH  inspired  hope 
and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  The  brave  soldiers  who  had 
been  so  often  humbled  in  defeat,  kindled  with  ardor  for  an 
opportunity  to  assert  their  title  to  honor  and  fame,  and  have  a 
share  in  the  glorious  deeds  which  the  future  promised.  Incompe- 
tent commanders  were  re-called,  and  officers  of  military  genioa  and 
experience  succeeded  them.  Three  expeditions  were  jJanned. 
Louisburg  was  again  captured.  The  French  deserted  Fort  Do 
Quesne  on  the  approach  of  an  English  army.  That  against 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  alone  was  defeated,  and  relinquished; 
but  out  of  its  failure  arose  the  successful  expedition  against  Fort 
Frontenac,  at  the  sug^stion  of  Colonel  Bradstkbet,  who  com- 


At  the  head  of  about  three  thousand  men,  with  eight  cannon  and 
three  mortars,  CoL  Bradsthest  left  the  camp  of  the  defeated 
army,  which  had  retreated  to  its  foimer  position  on  the  south  side 
of  lake  George.  Arriving  at  Oswego,  he  lost  no  time  in  embarking 
his  mea  Crossing  the  lake,  he  landed  aix>ut  one  mile  from  the  fort, 
on  the  evening  of  August  25th.*  He  urged  forward  his  prepa- 
rations for  an  attack  with  such  rapidity,  that  within  two  days,  he 
opened  his  batteries  so  near  the  French  works  as  to  make  every 
discharge  produce  an  efifect  The  French  commander;  deserted  by 
his  Indian  allies,  and  satisfied  that  his  capture  was  inevitable, 
surrendered  at  discretion,  on  the  27th.  Chie  hundred  and  ten 
prisoners,  nine  vessels,  sixty  cannon,  sixteen  mortars,  a  large 
number  of  light  arms,  great  quantities  of  military  stores,  provisions, 
and  merchandise,  were  taken.  The  fort  was  dismantled  and 
demolished.  The  vessels  and  such  other  things  as  could  not  be 
carried  away,  were  destroyed.  CoL  Bradstrket  then  marched 
his  detachment  back  uid  joined  the  main  army. 

The  success  of  thb  expedition  aided  that  which  was  marching 

*  Fort  FrontcDac  If  thus  dstcrllMd  in  (he  "  Jannili  of  Hajor  Robart  Rogen,"  an 
oSea  jn>tly  dutin^iiiifard  u  a  dating  and  aklUfnl  eommandeF  of  a  umpanj  <t 
"Rangera,"  whovisiud  it  loon  after  itwai  laken  b^  the  Engliab: 

"Thia  fort  WW  aqnorg  faced,  had  foDr  buliona  with  iloDe.  and  waa  near  three' 


SnaileTB  of  a  mile  in  clrcnniferenee.    Ita  lilnalion  woi  tct?  baantlhl,  the  banka  of  dM 
ver  preaentiiig,  on  evaiy  li^.  an  agreeable  landacape,  with  a  fine  praapeet  of  li ' 
Ontario,  wbicb  mu  diituit  about  a  leagae,  Intefapened  with  many  lalanJa  that  w 


gminEly  beantiftal.    Tha  Freneh  had  fiirmeih  a  great  trade  at  thfp 
I,  it  bain?  erected  on  pnrpoaa  to  [narent  thair  tnding  wilh  dw 
t;  Matrajred." 
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BgaioBt  Du  Queane.  French  re-inforcemeDtB  from  Niagara  and 
Frontenac,  could  not  now  come.  CouaciouB  of  their  inability  to 
dispute  Buccessfully  the  posseBSion  of  the  fort,  with  a  force  so  fom>- 
id^ld  ai  that  of  the  Engluh,  the  French  voluntarily  abandcmed  it, 
•ilently  pawog  down  the  Ohio  rirer.  With  them  alao  departed  the 
powerful  influence  they  had  long  exercised  over  the  surrounding 
Indian  nationa,  never  again  to  be  revived.  No  sooner  waa  the 
British  flag  floating  over  the  embattlements  France  had  raised, 
Uian  they  called  councils,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  British.  The  Indians  said  that  the  Great  Spirit, 
having  deserted  the  French,  would  no  more  protect  them,  and 
would  be  angry  with  ail  who  helped  them.  The  French  line  of 
oommunicaticHi  between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
their  possessions  was  now  effectually  brc^en.  The  reverse  which 
took  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  nations,  was  not  more 
striking,  than  was  the  change  of  feeling  manifested  by  the  difierent 
parties,  at  the  close  of  thecampoign. 

In  11'59,  Major  General  Ahhbrst  succeeded  as  commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  North  America.  The  success  which  had 
attended  the  British  arms,  encouraged  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  contemplated  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada.  The  three 
strong  positions  still  held  by  the  French  were  all  to  be  attacked 
at  the  same  time.  General  James  Wolf,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Louisburg,  was  to  besiege  Quebec.  General  Amherst 
was  to  march  against  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point,  and  after 
taking  those  places,  cross  lake  Ghamfdain,  and  join  Wolp.  Gene- 
ral PaiDBADX,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  to 
command  the  expedition  against  Fort  Niagara.  General  Stanwiz 
commanded  a  detachment,  whi<^  was  to  watch  and  guard  lake 
Ontario,  and  reduce   the  remaining  French  posts  on  the  Ohio. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Gen.  Amherst  estabUshed  his  head-quarters 
at  Albany,  where  he  concentrated  his  forces  about  the  end  of  May. 
The  summer  was  well  advanced  before  he  was  able  to  cross  lake 
George.  He  reached  Ticonderoga,  July  22d.  When  he  was 
ready  to  open  his  batteries  on  the  French,  who  appeared  deter- 
romed  to  defend  this  position,  be  suddenly  discovered  that  aiter 
blowii^  op  their  magazines  and  dtHng  aU  the  injury  they  could,  the 
enemy  had  retreated  during  the  night,  to  Crown  Point  The 
British  took  possession  of  the  fort  without  firing  a  gun,  the  next 
day.    After  reparing  its  damaged  fortifications,  Gen.  Ambebst 
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proceeded  to  Crown  Point  On  his  t^^nosch  the  French  retired 
before  him,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  at  the 
Dortbem  end  of  lake  Champlain.  At  that  point  the  French  force 
waa  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  stnng.  They  had  a  large 
train  of  artillery  and  four  armed  vessels.  Gen.  Amberbt  was 
anxions  to  dislodge  them,  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  a  naval 
force  able  to  meet  the  enemy's.  He  hastily  built  two  boats,  and 
succeeded  in  destroying  two  bekmgii^  to  Ute  FrendL  The  seaMHi 
was  now  far  gone.  In  October  he  fixed  his  winter  quarters  at 
Crown  Point,  and  employed  the  time  in  repairing  the  woiks  there 
and  at  Ticonderoga. 

The  arrangements  for  the  expedition  against  Fort  Niagara 
having  been  completed,  General  PRiDBArx,  with  an  army  c(»nposed 
of  European  and  Provindal  troops  and  Indians,  marched  to  Oswego, 
coasted  aldng  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Ontario,  and  without 
opposition  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Four  Mile  creek  on  the  6tb 
of  July. 

The  author  derives  the  following  minute  accounts  of  the  invest- 
ment and  final  capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  from  files  of  the  Maryland 
Gazette,  published  at  Baltimore  at  that  early  period  of  newspE^fier 
enterprise  in  the  American  colonies,  that  have  been  perserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  The  preceding 
accounts,  it  will  be  observed,  are  frcm  English  sources,  in  the  form 
of  letters  from  correspondents,  and  items  of  news  by  the  editor, 
derived  either  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  papen,  or  from 
correspondents  in  those  cities.  The  heading  to  tfie  account  that 
follows,  ii  suffidently  explanatory  of  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived.  Taken  altogether,  the  reader  will  probably  conclude  that 
it  is  a  mudi  better  account  of  this  locally  important  miUtary  enter- 
prise, than  has  before  been  incorporated  in  history.  The  aathor 
adopts  the  accounts  as  he  finds  tbem  in  the  ancient  newspaper  files, 
believing  that  a  cotemporary  relation  of  the  events  will  be  far 
more  interestmg  to  the  reader,  than  any  he  could  derive  from  other 
sources: 

■■  NuBuu,  July  2Stb,  1759 
"  YeMaimj  moRuiig  a  party  of  FreDch  and  lodianc,  eopriatiiiy  of  ISOO.  of  wtiidt 
400  wan  Indlaa*,  abont  B  o'clock,  oama  opoa  oar  ligtit,  wbara  a  bmat-wwfc  wm 
thnwn  np,  ai  wa  had  intelUganoa  of  thair  aoming ;  and  a>  ten  of  ooi  pe^ta  wen 
CMaaing  ttie  laka  abore,  thaj  began  to  fire  on  them,  which  gnt  ear  paap\»  tima  to  pt 
aD  tbeii  piqneta,  tha  46th  npniant,  part  of  the  44th,  100  Haw  lofkua,  600  Indiana, 
teady to ^poae tham:  wa  waltad  and  nodrad thair  Sn  ftnvt  mx  timaa,  bofora  tmt 
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paafl*  retimad  It,  whiidi  thaj  did  at  abont  30  jud>  dialanoa,  than  jniniMd  orw  tbifa 
bnaM-wo'k,  mud  dawd  in  with  them,  upon  which  thaj  inUMdiaUlj  gave  wa;  and 
bnka;  thsir  Indiana  kft  tham,  and  for  a  while  wb  made  a  vaat  ^n^ler.  The  whala 
being  ddeatad,  the  ptiaautn  were  biuaght  in.  ainong  which  were  aboTs  IG  or  IT 
effioara,  eeranl  ef  diaCincDeB,  and  aboal  60  or  70  men;  the  whide  Said  w»  oamcd 
with  tb^  dead.  After  tiM  Oenenl  took  the  namaa  of  all  the  offioara  taken,  ha  mt 
Hiqai  HAnntT,  hj  the  deore  of  Monaienr  jyAuwMxt,  tlie  eommanding  officer  of  tli* 
whole  partj,  to  the  cwnmandlng  i^cer  of  tlie  tort,  who  diapated  hie  IiaTlng  them,  and 
kapt  Major  Hutst  in  the  fort,  and  aent  an  <Aaar  to  tlie  Qeneral;  when  the;  Ciond 
it  waa  trae,  and  all  iheir  oncoon  oat  atE,  they  began  to  treat  on  conditiona  of  inrteBdw, 
which  cnnliatMd  till  aear  8  o'clock  in  \iu  erenlng  bafiiM  the;  wm«  condodad; 
howerer,  oor  grftnadieis,  with  iha  ttnin,  marched  in  ihii  moming,  and  die  whola 
gartiaon  waa  anirendered  to  Sir  Willum  Joniraoai  who  aoceeeded  to  the  command 
after  tiie  death  of  Qeneral  FnimADX. 

"The  (odnance  itorea  (oond  In  the  Fort  at  Hiogaia  n4ien  Oen.  Jonirwa  took 
pOTwaaJon  of  il.  were  two  14  ponndeia;  19  twelve  ponnden;  one  aleren  ponnderi 
7  eight  ponoden;  T  di  ponnden;  9  four  poandei*;  5  two  ponndcn — all  iron:  1500 
■onnd  13  ponnd  ahot;  40,000  poond  mnaket  bajl;  900  weight  of  match;  500  hand 
gnnadM;  9  odioina  and  9  moitara,  moonted;  900  tnll-aiea  [1];  500  lund  lialchelat 
100  aiea;  300  ahoTela;  400  pick-axoa;  S60  maUodu;  [hoea];  54  apadw  19  whip- 
aawa,  and  a  conaldetable  nnmber  of  amall  anna,  awotda,  tomahawka,  acalptng-koiraa, 
eaitonch-boxea,  &c. 

A  letter  ftnin  Niagara,  ^ted  July  SStli,  hw  the  following  parUcnlara:— 

*>  Tour  old  Mend  Bir  William  Joraaon,  hna  gained  immortal  honor  in  Ibia  affidr. 
The  army  hart  the  higheat  opinion  of  him,  and  the  Indiana  adore  him,  aa  hia  aondaal 
haa  been  aleady  and  jadjciona;  he  haa  carried  on  the  alege  with  apliit.  The  McbaiAt 
haTO  done  wooden,  eerring  in  the  trenchea  and  every  plaoe  where  Bir  Willum  waa." 

We  are  iofbrmed,  that  npon  Oen.  Aananar's  receiving  the  newa  of  (he  death  of 
Brigadior  Gen.  Fninuui,  he  immediatdy  appointed  Brigadiar  Oeneral  Oaoc,  of  th* 
Li^t  In&nBy,  commander-in-chief  of  the  foicea  before  Klagan;  and  that  Gea. 
Gi»  waa  at  Albany,  whsn  the  oidera  from  Geo.  AxhhAt  came  to  him;  bat  It  waa 
impoaalble  for  him  to  reach  Niagara  before  it  miTendered  to  Sir  Willum  Johhwit. 
CoL  HALSiaua,  we  ore  told,  embarked  from  Oawego  for  Niagara,  the  Tery  daj  ft 
forrenderwl,  the  24lh  nit. 

All  the  prlaanen  taken  at  Niagara,  amounting  in  the  iriiole  to  abont  800,  are  oomfatg 
down  to  thia  city  [i.  a.  New  Toik],  and  are  on  their  way;  ao  that  we  may  etpeet  them 
Bvery  day.  The  women  and  ehildren  taken  in  die  tort.  Gen.  Jmnoa  baa  eaol  to 
Uontraal,  we  are  told.  \ 

From  Oawego  we  hav«  tlie  following  interaatlng  intelligenoo,  doled  Jnly  38th.  17fi9i 

**  Thia  day  Lieolenant  Hokcbuf,  aid-de-camp  to  the  late  Oen.  Pninunx,  airirad 
here  from  Niagara,  which  he  left  the  S6th  instant,  on  hla  way  to  Gen.  AaHzmn. 
From  the  said  geallemu  we  hate  the  foDowing  parlieolan,  vii: — l^iat  after  tha 
melancholy  accident  of  the  90th,  which  canied  off  the  Oeneral,  the  command  of  th* 
army  devolnng  on  Sir  Willum  JoBRnti,  he  oontinlled  la  pntane  the  late  Oeneial'a 
vigocona  itieaaaiea.  and  erected  hie  third  battery  within  100  yarda  of  the  Sag  baationt 
having  inleHigenca  from  hie  Indiaiia,  of  a  la^e  por^  being  on  their  monk  from  iba 
FoUa  10  relieve  the  fort.  Sir  Willum  made  a  diapooilioa  to  provent  them.  The  93d, 
in  the  evening,  he  Mdered  the  Light  Infantry,  and  )ricqnet)  of  the  linea,  to  lie  near  the 
road  on  ooi  left,  leading  bom  the  Falli  to  the  fort;  dieae  he  reinfbrced  In  the  mominy 
rf  Um  SMh,  with  the  Grenadian,  o^  part  of  the  46lh  n 
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Dwnd  of  Ural.  Cid.  Muai!  Limt.  CoL  TAtmnui,  with  the  44lh  battiliiui.  ww 
erdend  to  thfllailof  tbetnuobM,  to  mppott  the  [oud  of  tha  tnoohu,  commmnded  by 
Majw  BisiwiTB.  About  dffat  in  tbo  mominf  onr  Inditiu  adnnead  la  ipaak  la 
the  Fieoch  Indians,  which  tba  auamj  daoliiMd.  The  aolian  began  awm  altar,  with 
acieanM,  m  nnuJ,  bom  the  enemy;  but  our  treope  wen  ao  wall  diqwaed  to  raoelTe 
ttiMD  In  front,  and  ear  Indiana  on  tiieic  fluika,  that  in  leas  than  an  lionT'i  time  their 
whale  anny  waa  rained.  The  nnmbar  of  (he  alain  waa  not  aaceitaJned,  as  the  pornlt 
was  continaed  for  three  railfla.  Seventeen  officera  were  made  prlsoneis,  among  wiioB 
■re  HonsiaDr  D'Adbut.  chief  in  command,  wonnded;  Monsienr  do  Liosebt,  eecond 
In  command,  wonnded  also;  Monsienr  Masuti,  leader  of  die  Indians;  Honsialu  da 
Viuu,  RincxTuii,  Mamtimi,  and  Basosc,  all  captains,  and  sexeral  olhen.*  After 
tfiis  defeat,  wlilch  was  In  sight  of  the  garrison.  Sir  Willum  sent  Mqor  Hiktxt  into 
the  fort,  irilb  a  UK  of  the  officera  taken,  recommending  it  to  the  commanding  officer  to 
eoirender  befoie  more  blood  was  ahed,  and  while  he  had  it  in  hi*  power  to  reatrain  tlie 
IfnitUw  The  commanding  officer,  to  tie  certain  of  snch  a  dafeat,  eent  an  officer  of 
his  to  see  the  prisonen;  they  were  shown  to  him;  and,  in  ahoit,  the  eapitnlation  was 
finished  aboot  ten  at  night  of  the  &41h,  by  wtkich  the  garrison  surrendered,  with  the 
hon<H>  of  war,  which  Lientenant  Uoiciur  saw  embaAed  the  morning  he  came 
Mray,  to  tlie  number  of  607  prirate  men,  eidiwiTe  of  the  officen  and  their  ladlea,  and 
thoae  taken  in  the  action.  Ws  e^^ect  them  hen  to-morrow  on  their  way  to 
New  York. 

Batorday  afternoon  on  expnM  Brrired  In  town  [Niw  Toik  City]  from  Albany, 
which  place  lie  left  abonl  6  o'clock  on  Thnraday  motning,  with  the  following  agteeabis 
news,  which  was  bronght  to  Albany  a  few  home  before,  fram  Bir  William  Jobhso* 
■1  Niagara,  vii:— That  on  the  34tfa  of  Jnly,  as  Bir  Willuii  la;  before  the  fort  of 
Klagaia,  with  the  foroes  noder  hie  command,  besieging  it,  he  iscelved  lotelligence  by 
B  party  of  his  Indians  that  were  sent  ont  on  a  scout,  that  there  waa  a  large  body  of 
fVench  and  iDdlao*,  coming  from  Venango,  at  a  reinfinoement  to  the  garrison  of 
Niagara.  Gen.  Jobhsoh  thereupon  ordered  600  cboeen  men  from  the  44ih  and  46ih 
regiments,  100  New  York  prorincials,  and  600  Hohawks,  Benecas,  Ac  to  march 
immediately,  and  way  hy  them,  which  they  according  did.  and  threw  up  a  breast- 
mrk  at  a  place  where  they  knew  the  Frendi  must  pan  by  on  tfaeir  way  to  the  fort; 
and  sent  a  battean  with  10  or  13  men  down  the  tirer  a  little  way,  to  fire  when  the 
enemy  were  neat  at  band,  which  would  giro  thsm  warning  lo  prepare  themaelTea  for 
their  reception;  and  in  a  short  time  after  their  breast-work  was  finished,  they  beard  the 
alarm  given  by  the  battean,  that  was  aent  forward,  on  which  they  all  prepared  them- 
■elres  to  receive  the  enemy,  eadi  man  having  two  baUa  and  three  buck-ehot  In  his  gun, 
und  were  aqaatled.  However,  the  enemy  petcelred  thsm  in  their  entrendiment,  and 
fired  six  times  on  them  before  our  people  returned  (he  fire;  bat  as  somi  as  the  enemy 
came  close,  all  the  English  rose  up  and  discharged  their  pieces,  which  maile  the  utmoat 
■laughter  imaginable  among  them,  and  repeated  their  Sre  three  times,  when  Ibe 
enemy's  ladians  that  were  left  alive,  left  them;  Immediately  upon  which  onr  people 
jumped  over  their  breaat-woik,  and  flew  on  the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  still  frntinulng 
lo  make  great  slaughter  among  them,  and  took  130  prisonen,  among  which  were  17 
officen,  some  of  which  are  of  distinction,  with  their  chief  cominandar.  The  havoe 
we  made  at  the  end  was  great,  500  of  the  enemy  at  least  being  left  on  the  field  of 

*  The  battle  ground  is  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Five  Hile  Heiulowa,  at  a  place 
called  Bloody  Run.  Bknlb  and  olher  human  bonea,  bUl-aiea,  pieces  of  muskets,  &c., 
were  strewn  over  tlia  groiud  ttiere,  long  after  the  ntllement  of  Oie  conntry  commenced 
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Utlb.  Than  that  muM,  nacb  flwtt  MMpe,  and  went  down  the  Hrer.  tJpon  the 
ntnrn  nT^nr  Inwpi  to  Oen.  loavMW  wtdi  the  prhonen,  he  fmmedlatelf  lent  %  flag  of 
tnee  In  lo  the  conunandet  of  the  fort,  and  domanded  a  innendBr,  talllDg  Mm  of  tbt 
defeat  of  the  TeinfoiMment  he  eipeeted;  hot  Iha  TnnA  cwnmandant  would  not  gfre 
eradit  to  what  Oen.  JoBnon  nid,  UII  be  had  eenl  a  Bay  of  trace  with  a  dnin.  Into  oB 
camp,  and  found  it  but  too  true ;  and  Immediately  on  the  officer'a  iMnm  lo  the  forti 
the  FnDcb  commandant  c^red  to  eajdtalate,  provided  Gen.  JoHSxia  woold  pennlt  dw 
ptrison  to  mafch  out  with  aD  the  honoia  of  war,  which  waa  agreed  to;  but  tlial  thej 
man  Immediately,  npon  their  coming  out,  lay  down  thefr  amu,  and  mTrender  Oem- 
mhee,  wliieh  diey  accordingly  did;  and  Gen.  havton  took  poaMOBon  of  the  fbrt 
directly  after.  Tbe  ganlaon  eonatatad  of  607  man,  among  which  wera  IS  oScen,  T  of 
vbicb  woTO  eaplatna,  Iiesidea  tlie  <dilef  commander,  and  we  hear  they  are  iborQy  after 
tiieii  anmnder,  embariud  on  board  of  Iiatteani,  and  aent  np  to  Oiwego,  and  flrom 
flMpee  were  to  be  eent  down  to  New  Toi^.  and  may  be  eipeeted  here  erery  day.  l%e 
piiDibaT  of  onr  kfOed  and  wonnded  In  (he  dehat  of  the  reinforesment  fromVsnan^  WO 
eaonot  ai  jret  jnttly  ascertain,  Irat  there  were  fire  of  the  New  Torken  among  die  alaln 
In  ttut  aStiT.  It  b  laid  we  had  not  loot  40  men  In  the  whole,  ahicB  the  landing  of  tho 
troopa  at  Niagara.  Tlie  Indians  were  allowed  all  the  phmder  In  the  fort,  and  fbond  a 
Tist  qoantity  of  it,  someiay  to  thBTalaeof  £300  a  man.  Tbe  foil.  It  in  said,  la  large 
taaogh  lo  contain  1000  figfathig  men,  wMioat  Inconrenlence;  ell  the  bnlldingf  in  and 
tboBt  it  ara  atanding,  and  in  good  order;  and  it  ia  thoagfat,  had  onr  forcaa  atarmed  tho 
phee  (irtiieh  waa  intended)  (hey  wonld  have  met  with  a  wann  reception;  and  bealiBg 
the  Venango  patty,  will  nndonbtodly  crown  with  laanli  the  ever  deaerring  JoBjraaa."* 
Fromtbe  Murland  Qaictte,  Aug.  ISd,  17»>  Under  Tblladclptili  bead,  Anf.  lOibi 

By  a  letter  from  Niagua,  of  the  SliL  niL  [?],  we  learn  that  by  the  aaaidnity  aai 
Inflnencfl  of  Blr  Wittiim  Joaanir,  there  were  npwarda  of  eleven  hundred  Indiana 
coDfgned  there,  who,  by  thetr  good  behsTloiu',  haTO  jnatly  gained  the  esteeia  of  tha 
whale  army;  That  Sir  Wiltiam  being  informed  tt)e  enemy  had  bnried  a  qnaotity  W 
geoda  on  an  liland,  about  twen^  milee  IVoto  (he  fort,  >ent  a  nnmber  of  Indiao*  to 
March  fbr  them,  who  found  to  the  valne  of  eight  thonnnd  ponnda,  and  were  In  luiptm 
of  finding  mote,  and  tliat  a  French  veael,  entirely  laden  with  bewrer,  had  fonnderad  TCI 
the  Lake,  when  her  orew,  conaialing  of  forty-one  man,  wore  bU  loat-t 
Prom  tbe  Haijland  Quenet  Ttwiadar,  Ani.  M^  IM. 

"  Nnw  ToRK,  Angnat  90.  VISA, 
louBHAi.  or  TBI  naa*  or  kuoiiu,  tiusilatkd  noM  tbb  tkucbi 

Friday,  JaLf  6,  1T59.    Aboat  aeven  at  night  a  aoldlsr,  who  waa  hnntiag,  oanM 
wllh  aH  diligenca  to  acquaint  Monalcw  Podchot.  ttut  he  had  diaoorered  at  the  fintr«nw( 


lort  Ha  ^>polllng  efiects  o 
ittack  from  the  enemy;  and 


daar  and  i 


TaMsl  bore  spoken  of.  Bot  forty-eix  yean  interrened  between  the  loaa  of  tU*  naeel, 
tad  the  finding  of  Iherallca  near  the  month  of  tiie  Eighteen  Hileersek;  not  amfflelent 
period  to  alknr  of  the  appearaoce  those  relid  preaented:  the  anehMr  deep^  embedded 
■nMnd  ud  iMTol,  tlM  timber  growth,  A«. 
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of  dw  wood,  a  par^  of  nvvgaa,  and  thu  lh>]>  had  «Tra  Bred  on  Nine  other  fannlMi. 
Hoaa.  FovcsoT  immediotBly  aant  M.  Bkltukt,  Cq>Uui  in  the  rsgiment  «t  Il«nail> 
Ion,  at  Iha  haad  of  en*  picqoat,  a  doien  Canadian  Tolantesn  praeeded  Iham,  and  on 
thair  earning  to  tha  edge  of  Iba  weoda,  a  nnmbar  of  Indiana  fired  npon  Ihem  which 
thsf  ratnmed,  and  watt  obliged  to  retire.  They  took  Meaaia.  FouAca  and  Ai.o«iia, 
Inteiprataia  of  tha  ItoqaoU,  two  Canadiana,  and  two  other  gentlemen.  They  made 
anotbsr  diadiarge  andretlnd.  Honaienr  Pouchot  fired  aoma  oaoBoa  apon  theoi. 
MoBB.  BaLTizitT  lay  all  ni|^  wHh  100  men,  in  tha  Damihine,*  and  the  reat  of  Uh 
ganiaon  waa  under  anna  on  the  rampaita  till  midaight 

Saturdag,  M^  Td.  We  peiceived  7  Wgw  on  the  Lake,  a  league  and  a  half 
dMance  ttvta  the  fort:  we  jodged  by  thai  it  waa  the  En^tab  come  to  beaiege  m: 
Mona.  FoDCHOT  ordered  ttie  genenl  to  be  beat,  and  employed  all  handa  to  work  m)  the 
batteiiea,  to  erect  Bmbraaniea,t  ail  being  t»  iari^t  belon.  Ha  immediately  dca* 
patched  a  eonriar  to  Mona.  Chitkbt,  to  give  him  notice  of  what  happeDod;  he  also 
aanl  out  Mocaieur  Li  Fo>ca,|  Captain  of  the  Schooner  Iroquoia.  to  dealroy  the  Eng^Uih 
bargea  where  he  conid  find  them.  All  that  day  soTeral  aaTagea  Bhowed  ttiemaelTei  on 
the  »d|«  of  the  deiert.  Monaienr  La  Forci  firad  aereial  cannon  ahot  at  them;  and 
paiceiTed  the;  were  working  at  an  antrenehmenl  at  Uie  Little  Swamp,f  which  ■  a 
laagne  utd  a  half  from  the  foiL    The  gnarda  thia  night  aa  the  ninht  beftwe. 

SiBtdgy,  Bik  Jutg,  The  achooner  conlipned  to  cioiae  and  fire  on  the  EngJtefa  eamp. 
About  nine  in  the  moratng,  an  EngUah  officer  broaght  a  letter  (nim  Brigadier 
FanmAuz,  to  Mona.  Foochot,  to  aaiomoiia  him.  propoaing  him  all  adTantagea  and 
good  treatment,  all  which  he  reiy  politsly  refhaed,  and  eren  aeented  to  be  nnwilling  to 
noaire  the  r.ngli«li  General'a  letter.    The  remainder  of  thb  day  the  Engliah  made  no 

[There  ia  no  entiy  for  Monday.] 

Tiutdas,  lOli.  At  3  o'clock  all  our  men  ware  on  the  ramporta,  and  at  day-lHMk 
we  perceived  they  had  opened  their  trenchea,  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  wildemcM,  at 
about  three  tnindred  toiaea  from  the  fort;  we  made  a  very  hot  fire  npgn  them  all  day. 
H.  CauotrsT  anlved  with  the  gairiaon  of  tha  Litlle  Fort,}  aud  aeTen  or  eight  aaraga 

*  The  woik  In  front  of  the  curialo  or  main  breaat-wAA. 

i  A  narrow  orifice  flungfa  which  die  cannon  la  Siod. 

t  b  a  oondltion  to  aDow  of  cunon  being  fired  over  them. 

I  We  fint  bear  of  thia  early  navigator  npon  lake  Ontario,  in  Waahlngton'a  diarr  of 
hie  miaaioa  to  tbe  Ohio,  in  1753.  He  accampaaied  him  in  a  part  of  hia  tour,  and  in 
the  enining  apiinr  waa  eaptored  and  aent  a  priaoner  to  WHliniiiiburg.  He  was  tha 
Fiench  leader  and  Indian  nejcotislor  in  tbe  eariv  conteal  between  the  Fnnch  and 
Enelish  in  tha  neighborhood  ofFort  Dn  Qaeane,  (t'illaba^).  He  was  tha  Joacantn 
of  Uiil  region,  thongh  not  as  BaecessTa],  u  was  die  adopted  aoa  of  (he  Benecas.  He 
broke  jail  at  Willlanubni^,  and  going  at  large,  eicited  terror  among  the  border  eettleia 
of  Virginia,  by  whom  he  was  renraed  as  a  dongerons  ally  of  the  Indians.  In  hia 
'  attempted  escape,  he  wu  arrested  by  a  back  wooda-man,  who  resisted  hia  ofieia  of 
wealth  aud  Dreferment,  and  conveyed  him  back  to  prison,  where  be  was  loaded  with  « 
iinM»  wei^t  of  irons  and  chained  to  the  floor  of  his  dungeon.  Washington,  beajing 
«f  tbe  hardfate  of  bis  old  acqaaintanee,  nmonslrated  with  Gov.  DurnFDDiE,.bat  failed 
to  ezcitB  hia  sympathies.  La  Fonca  remained  In  prison  two  yeate.  The  next  we  hear 
"  '      '  '  '     if  (he  "  Sdiooner  Iroqaois  ■■  on  lake  Ontario.    Croiaing  on  tbe 
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Ii«qB«U  and  MiwifOM.  HouImii  Fodoiot  wuit  to  pillMtde  the  dilcIiM:  "Dm  mttIm 
u  nmil,  only  th>  rndditka  of  two  oSoen  lo  lie  in  tha  coTsrad  w^.  About  11  o'clock 
•t  sijcfat,  ofdaia  wsie  ginra  ta  make  all  ths  pioqiieli  fiia  fimn  Ika  oorand  waj,  to 

Pocgbot'i  ordNK 

WtAutdaj,  lltk  Juljf.  Tha  wa^  ooBliiina  on  both  lidea.  At  noon  a  pai^  of 
■boot  SlUen  own,  addien  and  mOitia,  vent  vorf  nigh  tfao  tnndisi  aC  Ike  enemr,  and 
poreeiTod  Hum  mU;  out  bstwoon  toai  and  fire  knndied,  who  oams  loiranli  them  at  a 
foiokpaoe,  bnt  Ihof  wan  att^pod  b;  oD  oannon.  They  b^an  on  the  other  rida  of  tha 
■wamp,  which  ii  the  left  of  their  trenoh,  another  abenl  twenty  yarda;  and  at  6  o'doek 
lheybe|an  toidiiytwa  Grenadoe  Royal  Hntait.  AtSo'eloak  twoaaTagcaofthe  Five 
Hationa,  who  were  iitTited  by  one  CAjmnaam,  of  their  nation,  eame  to  ^eak  to 
Hooaietu  FoDcnrr;  the  firing  ceaaed  on  botk  aide*  dnijng  thia  parley.  At  10  o'cleek 
we  began  lo  fire  again,  and  then  we  fonod  the  Eagliah  had  eight  mutaia. 

mgU  htbeem  tkt  111&  amd  13(L  The  enemy  imo  Iheir  parallel  &om  their  Srat 
tteneh  to  Ihe  lake  aide,  where  ft  aeemed  thay  iuteudad  to  aatihUab  a  battery.  At  two 
In  the  afternoon,  [of  the  13(b,  doabtleaa,]  font  chieb  of  the  Five  Natioiia  oama  to  na 
eo  pan^  and  aa^  tbey  wet*  going  to  retire  to  Belle  Famille.  The  snamy  wro«^ 
the  leat  of  that  day,  and  peifectad  their  night'a  work.  Monatear  Li  Toncn  had  erdm 
lo  jawMti  to  Fnntenac,  and  to  return  immediately.  In  Ihe  night  between  the  19th 
•ad  ISlh  thvj  flted  many  bomba.  I  went  with  thirty  men  to  obaerre  where  the 
anemywiMifal. 

IHimg,  laik  Mg.  A  oanoa  arrired  ftom  Blenrienr  Di  ViLut,  to  heM  how  we 
ttaoi  at  thfa  port  (or  rather  An  tba  Canada  poat)  The  enemy  threw  a  great  many 
bomba  nil  thb  day.  kbA  continned  lo  work  to  perltet  tbsir  tienchra:  we  fired  a  great 
many  cannoa  aboL  Many  of  their  aavagea  croaaed  the  rirer,  and  deaired  to  q>aak 
with  na;  there  wen  btU  two  of  thoae  nationa  with  na.  I  went  out  with  fire  Tohmtaej^ 
to  act  08  the  lught  befne.    The  enemy  find  Do  bomba  tDl  about  midnigb. 

fliilni^a).  14Ifc  Ml/.  At  day-lsaak  we  Ibtmd  they  had  prolongM  their  tno«h«a  to 
At  lake  ahote,  in  qdte  of  the  great  fire  ftom  onr  eaanon  and  mnakeby,  dniing  the 
night,  and  parfocted  it  dnriog  the  day  time;  they  hare  placed  fbnr  mortara  and  thrown 
many  bomba.    AH  onr  garrioDn  lay  in  the  corared  way,  and  on  the  rentpurta. 

iSwriay,  iStk  M/,  Id  the  morning  we  pareeived  they  had  finided  Ibelt  worka 
begnn  the  night  b^ore.  Dnricg  the  nigfal  they  threw  three  hnndied  bowfaai  the  real 
of  the  day  and  night  they  threw  a  great  many,  bnt  did  not  incommode  na  in  any  ah^ie. 

Hra^ojr,  IGti  Juiy.  At  dawn  of  day  we  apied,  about  half  a  laagne  oS,  two  baigva, 
at  which  we  diaoharged  aome  cannon,  on  which  they  retired.  In  the  oonraa  of  the 
day  they  contined  to  throw  acme  bomba.  Tbef  have  already  disabled  na  abonl  twenty 
man.  AH  onr  men  he  on  boaver,  or  in  their  dolhaa.  and  armed.  We  do  what  we  can 
to  incommode  them  with  onr  cannon. 

Tktsdag,  ITrt  Mf.  TInlU  aii  Ihia  morning  we  had  a  thick  fop,  ao  that  we  eoald 
not  diacem  the  worin  ef  the  enemy;  bnt  it  clearing  a  litlle  np,  we  aaw  they  had  raiaed 
•  battery  of  three  piecea  of  cannonp  and  lonr  mortan  on  the  other  aide  of  tha  river; 
dwy  began  lo  fire  abont  7  A.  M..  sad  Monuenr  Poocdot  placed  all  the  gnna  he  oonld 
•gninal  tbam:  The  fire  waa  briak  oa  both  lidea  all  day,  thsy  seemed  moat  Inclined 
to  bidter  the  honae  where  the  Commandant  lodgaa.    The  aerrice  aa  nanal  Ibr  tha  night. 

W^iutdag,  IBlii  Jfdg.  There  was  a  gnat  firing  aa  on  iha  preceding  day;  wa  had 
ana  sotdier  diamembered,  and  four  wonnded  by  their  bomba. 

Vmndty,  19d  Jhdy.  At  dawn  of  day  wa  fonod  Ibe  enemy  had  bagnn  a  parallel 
algh^  yarda  long  in  t^nt  of  the  Ibrt    The  fite  wa*  Tory  great  on  both  aidaa.     At  2  P. 
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K  uiiTBd  the  BchoonflT  IrcMjiula,  ftom  Frvntmuc,  and  laid  tbnwt  of  the  fcrt,  mldnf 
lot  a  calm,  not  bdng  aUs  to  gst  in,  Ifae  cnem;  lutTlnf  ■  bvtteiy  on  lh«  other  ildt  of  tb« 
rivar-    Moaatenr  Foccbot  will  have  the  boat  on  ibne  n  aoon  m  die  wind  folk. 

AUdy,  9M  July.  The  EnglUi  have  made  « third  paraDel,  tovaida  the  lake;  Ifaef 
ue  Ut-ivf  aboat  one  hundred  and  alitjr  jarda  from  the  fort  Thej  cannot  bare  woAad 
<pMtj  at  the  Bappa,  haTing  had  a  great  fire  or  mnakatrf  aU  night  long,  which  dMy 
wen  obligad  to  bear.  Dnrinf  ths  da?  they  made  a  great  Mag  trUi  their  moitart,  and 
lh«j  perfectwl  Ihdi  waAm  began  tb»  nigfat  of  Ae  19lh  to  the  SKWi.  W«  h^  mm  mail 
UBed,  mi  Um  wooDded.  Tbe  flee  of  the  mnakatr;  waa  very  hot  on  both  aldea  tlB 
eleven  at  nighta  iriien  the  enemy  left  ofi^  and  we  cootinned  onn  all  night.  Two  caneea 
were  lent  on  board  the  aidioooei,  which  are  to  go  to  Montreal  and  Tironto. 

Batuniai/,  SIM.  Doting  the  aigfal  the  enemy  made  B  fnirth  panllel,  which  la  aboat 
one  handred  yaidi  Inim  the  fort.  In  which  it  appean  they  wUI  wect  a  batl«y  for  a 
bniacb  in  the  flog  baition.  They  boTe  hardly  fired  any  cannon  cr  bombe  in  the  day, 
which  ^vea  room  to  think  Ihej  are  tranaportilig  tbeir  cannon  and  wtfllery  from  thrit 
old  batteiy  to  their  new  one.  The  eerrice  ai  nniaL  Their  battery  on  die  other  eida 
fired  btit  Utile  In  the  day.  The  achooner  went  off  to  aee  two  canoee  over  to  Tironto, 
one  of  which  b  to  poet  to  Montreal,  and  from  thence  ahe  la  to  orniee  off  Chwego,  to  trf 
to  atop  the  enemy'a  coOToyi  «^en  on  th^  way.  The  company  of  volnnteera  ai* 
always  to  paaa  the  nigfat  in  the  covered  wey. 

Sand^,  23d,  An  the  nfght  waa  a  etrong  conflict  on  both  aldea.  We  had  one  man 
killed  by  them  and  b;  onr  own  eumon.  We  fired  almoat  all  mr  oannon  with  ctnriigm, 
lliey  worked  in  the  nigfat  to  perfect  all  their  fforke  begnn  Iha  night  before  His 
•aemy  began  to  fire  red-bot  bdia  in  the  night;  they  abo  fiidd  Sre^polea.  ■  All  dey  Ibef 
conliBDed  at  work  to  eataUiih  their  faatterle*.  They  fired,  ai  nanaL  bomba  and  cannon. 
The  aervlce  01  oniel  for  the  night  of  the  39d  and  93d.  HieywDAed  hard  tsperfset 
tbeir  batleilea,  being  ardently  anatalned  by  dieir  mniketry. 

Ibndag,  33d.  We  added  two  pleoea  of  eannOD  to  the  bntion  of  the  lake,  to  eppeaa 
tiioae  irf  die  enemy'B  aide.  At  8  A.  M.  four  aavagea  broogfat  a  letter  ftoiH  Hon^eor 
AnmiT  to  Mondenr  Pocchot',  by  whleb  we  learn,  that  he  bat  arrived  at  tfu  Great 
Island,  i  before  the  Little  Fort,  at  the  head  of  twenly-five  huidred,  half  French  and 
half  nvagea.  Monatenr  Poncnor  immediately  eent  back  fbnr  savagee  with  Ae  anawer 
to  Moniienr  Aonun's  letter,  informing  him  at  the  enemy's  eituatloD.  TheeeaBTagta, 
before  theyoame  in,j^ke  to  the  Fire  Tfeliona,  and  gave  them  five  belle  toengags 
thsm  to  Mtire  ftom  the  enemy.  They  taw  part  of  the  enemy's  camp,  afid  toM  ns  ttia 
firat  or  seomd  in  command  waa  killed  by  one  of  onr  bnllela,  and  two  of  their  gniw 
broken  sad  one  mortar.  We  have  room  to  hope,  that  wifii  meh  sncceaa  we  may  obUga 
the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  loas  of  men,  and  aa  Ihey  take  up  nmoh  gnondi 
they  mnat  be  beat,  not  being  ^tle  to  rally  qnlck  enongh.    AI  S  P.  AL  Aey  nnmaakad 

another  battery  of piecea  of  cannon,  three  of  which  wore  elghteen-ponikdNK  Iba 

'  others  twelve  and  six.  Theybegtu  with  a  brisk  fire,  which  continned  two  boon,  then 
abdunod.  About  S  P.  M.  we  saw  »  barge  go  over  to  Belle  Famdle,  on  die  other  rida 
of  the  river,  and  some  motions  made  there.  One  of  the  fonr  savages  whl^  went  off 
thla  motnisg,  tetomed  hit  Porcelain  (i  e.  wampnm),  he  had  nothing  new.  TIm 
service  of  the  ntgfat  as  nsnaL  We  worked  hard  to  {dace  two  pteoea,  twelre-poondari, 
on  (he  middle  of  the  cnrtalna,  to  bear  npon  their  battery. 

*  Fire-balk. 
I  Navy  Uand, 
••Oreat'' or  Onad  Island, 
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"DtsMdag,  fUth  Mtf.  TIm  aatxnj  bsgan  Ibeir  ti«  •boanl  4  o'clock  tbw  namliis,  and 
eontiniuil  to  firs  with  ths  nine  Tivacity  lite  reet  of  the  day.  Al  8  A.  M.  ws  pareciTsd 
oit  irnij  wai  ■pproachlng,  hBTiog  made  MTenl  dlicbufe*  ut  mndieti7  at  Bella 
FamilU.  Al  9  the  &ra  began  on  both  Mm,  and  larted  half  an  hour.  We  irall  to 
know  who  hai  the  advant^e  of  Ihoea  two.  At  3  P.  H.  we  beoid  bjr  a  aavafe,  that 
our  anny  wai  routed,  and  almoat  all  made  prleoneta,  bf  the  treacherf  of  oar  wTagea: 
when  immedlaleljp  the  £n^lih  army  had  die  plaatnie  to  infiinn  n*  of  it,  by  nimmon- 

Tha  abore  wiUl  aome  laUen,  went  fannd  In  an  embraaara,  alter  we  ware  In  jinMfW 
doa  of   the  fori,  aince  which,  tianalated,  and  ths  oiifinal  gina  to  Sir  Willum 

Bince  our  laat  nren  iloopa  anlred  hen  [N.  T.]  &om  Albany,  with  abont  dx  ban- 
died and  forty  French  priaoaen,  officen  indnded,  being  the  whole  of  die  (^airlaoa  of 
Nkgafa.  AnMDg  die  ottcan  are  Monaienr  FoDcaor,  wbo  was  eommaader-in-chief 
of  the  laiUiMi  HQtiaieiirVa,uw,both  c^rtaina,  and  knighla  of  the  order  of  8t  Lonia. 
l^Mre  are  ten  other  efficeta,  one  of  which  ia  the  tamoTit  Hanaienr  Jownioii,  a  very 
noted  man  amoog  the  Beoeca  lodEaaa,  and  wboae  father  waa  the  fint  that  hoiited 
Freadi  colonra  in  thai  conntiy.  Hia  brotfaei,  alao  a  prixmer,  ia  Bow  here,  and  baa 
bean  Taiy  hsnuuM  to  many  Enj^hman,  having  pnrchaaed  aareral  of  them  from  the 

Whiie  Biitish  arms  were  achieving  victories  at  Ticonderoga, 
Crovm  Point,  Frontenac,  Du  ^eBoe,  and  Niagara,  Gen.  Wolfe 
was  at  the  same  tinte,  vigorously  carrying  forward  his  operations 
before  Quebec.  In  the  midst  of  his  exertions,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  of  Niagara  and  the  retreat  of  the  French 
before  Gen.  AiiHBasT.  The  advanced  period  of  the  season,  the 
strong  French  force  at  the  isle  Aux  NtHX,  satisfied  Wolfe  that 
the  union  of  the  force  under  Gen.  Amherst  with  that  under 
himself,  could  not  take  place.  Neither  was  it  probable  that  Sir 
William  Johnson  would  be  able  to  march  against  Montreal,  to 
divide  the  forces  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  French.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  Wolfe  resolved,  to  continue  the  siege,  moke 
superior  caatifm  and  daring,  activity  and  bravery  supply  the  place 
of  numbers  and  strength.  Though  in  body  so  weak  and  feeble 
from  the  efiects  of  a  pamiti)  and  wasting  malady,  that  be  was 
often  confined  to  his  room,  (^en.  Wolpb,  by  his  cheerful  and 
confident  bearing,  inspired  the  minds  of  all  around  him  with  the 
highest  expectation,  that  under  him  their  brightest  hopes  would  be 
fully  realized — their  toils  and  sufferings  be  rewarded  with  the 
noblest  triumph  Bridsh  valor  had  ever  before  achieved  on  the 
American  continent 

With  on  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  under  a  convoy  of  British 
vessels,  Gen.  Wolfe  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  lying  in  the 
St  Lawrence,  a  few  leagues  below  the  dty  of  Quebec,  near  ths 
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close  of  June,  1759.  Here  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  dangcn  and 
emharrassmeDts  that  he  must  eocouDter,  and  of  the  bold  yet 
cautious  course  be  would  have  to  adopt  aod  pursue,  in  order  to 
succeed.  Nobly  exclaiming  that  "  a  victorious  army  finds  no 
difficulties,"  Wolfe  resolved  to  hazard  eveiy  thing  to  gain  every 
thing.  Vfilh  the  hope  that  Montcalm,  the  French  commander, 
might  be  induced  to  change  his  strong  and  well  chosen  poution 
and  enter  into  a  general  engagement,  Wolfe  brought  about  the 
battle  of  Montmorency,  and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  of  his  best  men.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  daring 
resoluticm  was  made  to  carry  on  all  future  operations  above  the 
town.  At  the  greatest  risk  and  Uie  most  imminent  danger,  by  a 
bold  and  master  movement,  the  English  finally  gained  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  which  overlooked  and  commanded  the  city.  So  great 
were  the  astonishment  and  surprise  of  Montcalm,  when  fint 
informed  of  thb  sudden  change  of  the  enemy's  position,  that  he 
refused  to  believe'  it  possible.  He  saw  that  a  fatal  batde  could 
not  much  longer  be  avoided — a  battle  that  inevitably  would  decide 
Uie  fate  of  the  empire  of  France  in  America — and  he  made  his 
preparations  accordingly.  An  engagement  soon  after  took  place 
between  the  two  armies,  in  which  the  steady,  unflinching  bra- 
very of  the  British,  and  the  reckless,  impetuous  courage  of  the 
French  were  both  tried  and  proved.  The  English  were  victorious 
and  to  them  the  French  surrendered  Quebec — their  last  remaining 
strong  hold  that  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  possession  of  their 


WoLFB  and  Montcalm,  the  commanding  generals,  were 
foemen  worthy  of  each  other.  The  wonderful  coincidence  and 
contrast  presented  in  the  closing  scene  of  their  fortunes  and  life, 
have  forever  blended  their  memory  in  glorious  union  on  the 
Historian's  page,  the  Painter's  canvass,  and  in  the  Poet's  numbers. 
Both  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  war^both  were 
in  the  thickest  and  fiercest  of  the  battle  storm — both  led  their 
emulous  columns  on  to  the  deadly  charge — both  were  mortally 
wounded  and  reluctantly  carried  from  Uie  field — both  died — one 
as  the  fdiouts  of  victory  were  ringing  louder  and  louder  in  his 
failing  ears,  and  words  of  peaceful  resignatitni  were  falling  from 
his  cloung  lips, — the  other,  with  the  fervent  aspiration  that  he 
might  not  "live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec,"  and  his  country's 
dMuinions  pass  into  the  bands  of  his  conqaeror. 
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'  The  lose  of  these  tvo  brave  and  accomplished  commanders  was 
deeply  lamented  and  regretted  by  their  respective  nationa — their 
names  united  and  honored  by  their  enemies.  With  what  truth  and 
beauty  does  tlieir  kindred  fate  illustrate,  thou^  under  widely 
difierent  drcumstances,  how  often  it  is, 

"That  the  pathi  of  gfarj  bad  btU  to  Um  gnve,"* 

Thus  triumphantly  with  the  English,  ended  the  campaign  of 
1759;  bnt  not  the  mutual  exertiooa  of  the  French  and  English  for 
supremacy  over  the  lodian  nations.  After  the  conquest  of  Quebec, 
two  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English, 
it  is  presumed,  visited  a  settlement  of  their  people  that  had  removed 
to  Canada  and  were  in  the  French  interest  They  endeavored  to 
persuade  their  people  to  make  a  timely  secession  from  the  French, 
and  come  home  to  their  own  country;  telling  diem  that  "  the 
Engli^  formerly  women,  were  now  all  turned  into  men,  and  were 
growing  as  thick  in  the  country  as  trees  in  the  woods,  that  they 
had  taken  the  French  forts  at  Ohio,  Ticonderoga,  Louisburg  and 
Quebec,  and  would  soon  eat  all  the  French  in  Canada,  and  the 
Indians  that  adhered  to  them."  The  French  Indians  were  incred- 
ulous; they  said  to  their  visitors: — "Brothers  you  are  decieved; 
the  Engli^  cannot  eat  up  the  French;  their  mouths  are  too  little, 
their  jaws  too  weak,  and  their  teeth  not  sharp  enough.  Our  father, 
Yonnondio,  has  told  us,  and  we  believe  him,  that  the  English,  like 
a  thief  have  stolen  Louisburg  and  Quebec  from  the  great  king, 
while  his  back  was  turned,  aiti  he  was  looking  another  way;  bat 
that  he  has  turned  his  face,  and  sees  what  the  English  have  done, 
he  is  gomg  into  their  country  with  a  thousand  great  canoes,  and  all 
his  warriors;  and  he  will  take  the  litde  English  king  and  pinch  him 
till  he  makes  him  cry  out  and  give  back  what  he  has  stolen,  as  he 
did  about  ten  summers  ago,  and  this  your  eyes  will  see."  The 
French  Indians  came  near  making  converts  of  the  English  agents. 
The  result  of  the  visit  was  at  least  to  make  the  Six  Nations  more 


■Ab  KSflctiar  incidaot  in  rslated  at  Gen.  Wolfe,  which  praMota  hii  obiracteT  la  tb« 
moM  ■miabto  ItghL  II  »  nid  thai  when  Wolfe  and  blM  ■rmj'  werft  noiwIsMly  floatinf 
down  lh«  8l  l^wrence,  al  midnight,  lo  tha  place  where  Ihsy  were  lo  land  and  hegim 
their  difficult  eaceut  lo  die  H«ighli  abore,  ha,  ia  a  low,  tender  tone,  repeated  the  whole 
of  Om^'a  ptaint[*e  and  touching  "  Elegy  in  a  Cannby  Cbarch  Yard,"  In  which  oecna 
Uio  ;iiiij'iiirii'  linn  rihmrn  qnoled;  and  at  the  eonchalon  of  it,  he  ramarked:— "  Now. 
featlemen,  I  would  ralher  be  the  anlhor  of  that  poem,  than  lake  Qnebec."  What  a 
mUs  triboU  Im  a  Wanior  to  lender  a  Poet. 
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waveiiiig  in  their  adherence  to  the  Fpgl'nh,  and  distruBtful  as  to 
their  final  supremacy. 

While  thia  war  had  been  waging,  as  in  those  that  had  preceded 
it,  there  were  frequent  incursions  of  French  and  Indians  to  the 
frontiers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampehire;  but  their  visits 
were  less  sanguinary  and  barbarous  in  their  character,  than  those 
of  former  yeara.  Bounties  were  p^d,  to  encourage  the  Indians  to 
deliver  all  English  prisoners  alive. 

French  determination  to  maintain  their  ground,  was  revived 
after  a  short  recoil  from  the  capture  of  their  strong  hold;  and  new 
and  lai^  levies  of  troops  were  made  from  the  English  colonies. 
No  sooner  had  the  English  fleet  retired  &om  the  St  Lawrence  than 
Levi,  who  had  succeeded  Montcalh,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Q,uebe(^  In  April,  1660  he  embarked  with  a  strong 
army  from  Montreal,  and  having  by  means  of  armed  frigates,  the 
control  of  the  St  Lawrence,  he  took  portion  at  Point  au  Tremble, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec.  In  a  few  days.  Gen.  Murray,  who 
had  succeeded  Wolfe,  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  French  in  their 
then  position,  near  Sillery.  He  retreated,  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, and  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men;  the  French  loss  still 
larger.  The  French  soon  after,  opened  trenches  against  the  town, 
and  commenced  an  efiectual  fire  upon  the  garrison.  It  was  vigor- 
ously  resisted,  but  so  well  conducted  was  the  siege,  that  the  fate  of 
the  English  was  only  decided  by  a  squadron  of  theirs  passing  a 
French  armament  that  had  been  sent  out,  and  entering  before  it 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  English  ^ps  attacked  the 
French  frigates  that  had  come  down  from  Montreal,  destroyed  a 
part  of  them,  and  obliged  the  others  to  retreat  up  the  river.  The 
siege  was  raised;  the  whole  French  army  making  a  hasty  and  rapid 
retreat  to  Montreal 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  had 
fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Montreal,  and  resolved  to  make  his  last 
stand  for  French  colonial  empire.  For  this  purpose  he  collected 
around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  French  colony.  He  infused 
his  own  spirit,  confidence  and  courage,  in  the  hemmed  up  colony, 
cheering  the  desponding  by  promises  of  help  and  succor  from 
France. 

The  English  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  idle.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  a  combined  attack  on  Montreal.  A  detachment  of 
English  troops  advanced  from  Crown  Point,  and  took  possession  of 
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Isle  Aux  Noiz.  Gen.  Amhbrst,  with  an  army  of  about  ten 
tbooBand  regulora  and  provincials,  left  the  frontiera  of  New  Y(»k 
and  advanced  to  Oswego,  when  he  was  joined  by  a  thousaod 
warriora  of  the  Six  Nations,  under  the  conunand  of  Sir  William 
Johnson.  Embarking  on  lake  Ontario,  they  arrived  at  Isle 
Royal,  reducing  that  post,  and  pioceeding  down  the  St  Lawrenco, 
arrived  at  Montreal,  simultaneously  with  the  command  under  Gen. 
Mdrray.  Arrangements  were  made  to  invest  the  city  with  this 
formidable  consolidated  army.  Vaudrecil,  rightly  estimating  the 
strength  of  hia  assailants,  and  bis  own  inability  successfully  to 
reust  them,  resolved  upon  capitulation.  On  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  British  army, — the  7th  of  September,  1700, 
Montreal,  Detroit,  and  all  other  places  of  strength  within  the 
govenunent  of  Canada,  were  Borrendercd  to  the  British  crown. 
Gen.  MiTRRAY  was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal,  and  a  force 
left  with  turn  of  two  thousand  men;  and  returning  to  Quebec,  his 
force  was  augmented  to  four  thousand. 

The  French  armament,  that  has  before  been  noticed,  on  learning 
that  the  English  had  ent^ed  the  St  Lawrence,  took  refuge  in  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  was  EOm 
pursued  by  a  British  fleet  from  Loui^urg,  and  destroyed. 

Thus  ended  the  colonial  emfure  of  France  in  North  America;  or 
rather  its  efforts  to  resist  by  regular  military  organizations, 
fortified  forts,  &c.,  English  dominion.  With  the  fall  of  Montreal, 
they  had  surrendered  all  their  possessions  upon  this  continent,  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  beyond  that,  possession  was  merely 
nominal,  consisting  of  but  little  more  than  the  feeble  colony  of 
Louisiana. 

Soon  after  these  events,  most  of  the  eastern  Indian  nations 
inclined  to  the  En^sh,  but  the  anticipated  entire  alliance  and 
pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians  around  the  borders  of  the  western 
lakes,  was  not  realized.  Indian  fealty  did  not  follow  but  partially, 
the  triumph  of  the  English  arms.  The  French  had  gained  a 
itnHig  hold  upon  the  western  Indians,  which  was  not  unloosed  by 
the  reverses  they  had  encountered.  The  Indian  nations  became 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  strides  of  the  English,  jealous  of  its  consequen- 
ces to  them,  and  the  French  lost  no  opportunity  to  increase  this 
feeling,  and  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  next  eSbrt  of  English 
ambition  and  conquest,  would  be  directed  to  their  entire  subjuga- 
tion, if  not  extermination. 
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"  There  wiu  then  upon  the  stage  of  octioo,  oee  of  those  high 
and  heroic  men,  who  stamp  their  own  charactera  upon  the  age  m 
which  they  live,  and  who  appear  destined  to  survive  the  lapse  of 
time,  like  some  proud  and  lofty  column,  which  sees  crumbliag 
around  it,  the  temples  of  God  and  the  dwellings  of  man,  and  yet 
rests  upon  its  pedestal,  time  worn  and  lime  honored.  This  man 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  confederacy,  and  had  acquired  an 
influence  over  his  countrymen,  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen, 
(md  sueh  as  we  may  not  expect  to  see  again.  To  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character,  we  must  judge  of  him  by  the 
cjrcumatanccB  under  which  he  was  placed;  by  the  profound 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  people;  by  his  own  destitudon  of 
all  education  and  information,  ana  by  the  jealous,  fierce,  and 
intractaUo  spirit  of  his  compeers.  When  measured  by  this 
standard,  we  shall  find  few  of  Uie  men  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  us,  more  remarkable  for  all  they  professed  and  achieved,  than 
PoxTiAc.  Were  his  race  destined  to  endure  until  the  mists  of 
antiquity  could  gather  around  his  days  and  deeds,  tradition  would 
dwell  upon  his  feats,  as  it  has  done  in  the  old  world,  upon  all  who, 
in  the  infancy  of  nations  have  been  prominent  actors,  for  evil  or 
for  good."  *    Fo»Tuc  was  an  Ottawa. 

Major  RooEKS,  commanded  the  British  troop6  that  took  pos- 
session of  Detroit  under  the  treaty  of  capitulation  at  MontreaL 
When  he  was  approaching  his  destination,  the  ambassadors  of  this 
forest  king  met  him  and  informed  him  that  their  sovereign  was 
near  by,  and  that  he  desired  him  to  holt  until  he  could  see  him; 
that  the  request  was  in  the  name  of  "Fontiac,  the  king  aod 
lord  of  the  country."  Approaching  Major  RoOExa,  Pontiac 
demanded  his  business.  An  explanatbn  followed,  and  permission 
was  granted  for  him  and  his  troops  to  take  the  place  of  the 
French;  acts  of  courtesy  even  attending  the  permission. 

This  friendly  relation  was  not  destined  to  be  permanent  In 
1763,  FoNTUO  had  united  nearly  all  the  Indian  nations  of  the 
west,  in  a  confederacy,  the  design  of  which,  was  to  expel  the 
English  from  the  country,  and  restore  French  ascendancy.  "  His 
first  object  was  to  gain  his  own  tribe,  and  the  warriors  who  gen- 
erally attended  him.  Topics  to  engage  their  attention  and  inflame 
their  passions  were  not  wanting.  A  belt  was  exhibited  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  the  king  of  France,  urging  him 
to  drive  the  British  from  the  country,  and  to  open  the  paths  for 
the  return  of  the  French.    The  British  troops  had  not  endeavored 
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to  cmcfliate  the  Indiana,  and  mutaal  causes  of  complaint  existed. 
Some  of  the  Ottawas  had  been  disgraced  by  blows,  but  above  all, 
the  British  were  intruders  in  the  country,  and  would  ere  long 
conquer  die  Indians  as- they  had  cmqnered  the  French,  and  wrest 
from  them  their  lands."  *  His  first  step  was  to  convene  a  large 
coundl  ijf  the  ctmfederates  at  the  rirer  Aux  Ecorces.  The  speech 
he  delivered  upon  that  occasion,  was  ingeniously  framed  to  further 
his  object  By  turns  he  appealed  to  the  pride  of  country,  the 
jealousy,  the  warlike  spirit,  the  superstition,  of  the  assembled  couo- 
cillors.  He  assumed  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  recently  made  a 
ievelati<»i  to  a  Delaware  Indian,  as  to  the  conduct  he  wished  his 
red  children  to  pursue.  He  had  directed  them  to  "abstain  &om 
ardent  spirita,  and  to  cast  from  them  the  manufactures  of  the  white 
man.  To  resume  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  skins  of  animals  for 
clothing."  "Why,"  said  the  Great  Spirit  indignantly,  to  the  Dela^ 
ware,  "  do  you  sofier  these  dogs  in  red  clothing  to  enter  your 
country,  and  take  the  land  I  gave  you?  Drive  them  from  it, 
and  when  you  are  in  distress  I  will  help  you."  The  speech  had 
its  denred  efecL  In  the  month  of  Hay  following,  all  things  were 
arranged  for  a  simultaneous  atttack  upon  each  of  twelve  British 
posts,  extending  from  Niagara  to  Green  Bay,  in  the  north-west, 
and  Pittsburg  in  the  south-west.  Nine  of  these  posts  were 
captured.  The  poets  at  Niagara  and  Pittsburg  were  mvcsted  but 
successfully  resisted.  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  the  forces 
of  PoEVTiAO,  and  the  siege,  and  his  war  generally,  was  protracted 
beyond  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  England;  in  fact,  until  the  expediti<Hi  of  Gen.  Brai>- 
STREET,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  in  another  place. 
"Die  incidents  of  PoNtiAc'e  w^  are  among  the  most  horrid  in  ■ 
Indian  war  history.  The  officen  and  soldiers  of  most  of  the  cap- 
tured garrisons  were  tomahawked  and  scalped.  The  details  do 
not  come  withm  our  range. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  definitely  concluded  at  Paris,  between 
England  and  France,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763.  To  prevent 
any  future  disputes  as  to  boundary,  it  was  stipulated,  that  "  the 
confines  between  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  should  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  along 
the  centre  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  as  far  as  the  river 
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IberviUe;  and  from  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  by  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Foncharti^n,  to  the  aea." 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by 
France,  should  be  allowed  the  enjoymeat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  exercise  of  its  rights  as  far  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  England;  that  they  should  retain  their  civil 
rights,  while  they  were  disposed  to  remain  under  the  British 
government,  and  yet  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  their  estates  to 
British  subjects,  and  retire  with  their  produce,  without  hindrance 
or  molestation  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  treaty  of  peace  more  acceptable,  w 
hailed  with  livelier  feelings  of  joy  and  congratulation,  than  was  this 
by  the  English  colonists  in  America.  Harassed  through  long  years, 
upon  all  their  borders,  their  young  men  diverted  from  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  to  fiU  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  a  long  succes- 
sion of  wars,  they  had  been  longing  for  repose.  '  But  it  was  the 
will  of  Providence,  in  directing  and  controlling  the  destinies  of 
men — in  shaping  a  higher  and  more  glorious  inheritance  fw  the 
wearied  colcHiists  than  colonial  vassalage-— that  the  repose  should 
be  of  but  short  duration.  "Amidst  the  tumultuous  flow  of  pleasure 
and  triumph  in  America,  an  intelligent  eye  mi^t  have  discerned 
symptoms,  of  which  a  sound  regard  to  British  ascendancy  required 
the  most  cautious,  forbearing,  and  indulgent  treatment;  for  it  was 
manifest  that  the  exultations  of  the  Americans  was  founded,  in  no 
small  degree,  upon  the  conviction,  that  their  own  proper  sbvagth 
was  augmented,  and  that  they  had  attained  a  state  of  security 
which  lessened  at  once  their  danger  from  neighboring  hostiUty,  and 
their  dependence  on  the  protection,  so  often  delusive  and  preca- 
.  nous,  of  the  parent  state,"  And  few  will  fail  to  observe  how  weU 
calculated  were  Uie  events  we  have  just  been  considering,  to 
prepare  the  sympathies,  and  ahafe  the  policy  of  France,  in  the 
struggle  to  which  this  peace  was  but  a  prelude. 


We  have  now  c<»ne  to  the  end  of  French  dominion  upon  this 
portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  treaty  of  Paris 
consummated  what  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  had  rendered 
inevitable.  In  one  ch^ter,  the  events  of  a  long  period — from 
1627  to  1763,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years — have  been 
embraced.     How  chequered  and  fluctuating  the  scene  1    How  full 
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of  ncissitoiles,  of  daring  adventures,  of  haraasing  riralry,  suflering, 
priTation  and  death  I  It  waa  the  contest  of  two  powerful  nations 
of  Eorope,  for  sopremacy  upon  this  continent  The  stakes  for 
which  they  were  contending,  were  colonial  power,  extended 
dominion  and  gain — the  last,  the  powerAil  stimohis  that  urged  to 
the  battie  field,  or  prompted  the  bloody,  stealthy  assauld  How 
little,  the  diou^htful  reader  will  say,  the  rights,  the  interests,  the 
digmty,  tiie  elevation,  the  freedom  of  bian — ^was  involved  in  thn 
long,  almost  uninterrupted,  sanguinary  conflict.  Nothing  of  all 
this  was  blended  with  the  motives  of  the  promoters  of  these  wars. 
The  fields  of  contest,  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  of  the  lakes, 
our  own  fair,  hut  dien  wilderness  region,' — were  drenched  with 
some  of  the  best  blood  of  England  and  France;  the  colonies  of 
New  England  sent  out  those  to  an  untimely  grave  that  would  have 
adorned  and  strengthened  her  in  a  not  far  off,  and  more  auspicious 
period.  They  "bravely  fought  and  bravely  fell;"  but  there  waa 
little  in  the  cause  in  which  titey  were  engi^ed  to  shed  a  halo  of 
glory  around  the  memory  of  its  martyrs.  And  yet  remotely, 
those  most  nnprofitable  struggles,  (viewed  in  reference  to  any 
immediate  result,)  were  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
destiny  of  oar  now  free,  happy,  and  prosperous  Republic. 

How  slight  the  causes  that  oflen,  seemingly,  govern  great  and 
momentoos  events!  And  yet,  what  finite  reason  would  often 
construe  as  accidental,  may  be  the  means  which  Infinite  Wisdom 
pots  in  requisition  to  accompHsh  its  high  purposes.  Had  the 
French  fleet  gained  Uie  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  before  that  of 
the  English,  Quebec,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  restored 
to  France,  and  French  dominion  would  have  held  its  own  upon  this 
continent,  if  indeed,  with  the  Indian  alliances  that  the  French  had 
secured,  and  were  securing,  they  had  not  subjugated  the  English. 
Then  comes  the  enquiry  whether  any  of  the  same  causes  would 
have  existed  under  French  colonial  dominion,  that  arose  under 
English  rulet  Some,  prominent  ones,  we  know,  would  not.  And 
yet,  in  the  main,  English  colonial  rule,  was  more  liberal  than  that 
of  the  French.  Had  the  contest  for  separation  and  independence 
been  against  France,  England,  as  in  the  reversed  case,  would  not 
have  been  the  ally  of  the  weaker  party,  stru^ling  against  its  deejv 
seated  notions  of  le^timflcy  and  kingly  rule.  But  it  was  best  as 
it  waa;  and  speculation  like  this  is  unprofitable,  especially  when  it 
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can  work  out  in  its  lEnaginings  no  more  gloiiouB  result,  than  the 
one  that  was  realized. 

It  was  during  the  war  with  France,  that  some  of  the  moat 
distinguished  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  that  comman- 
ded and  filled  the  ranks  of  our  armies  so  skillfully  and  successfully, 
rendered  their  first  military  services.  WABniNOTON  fought  his 
first  battle  at  the  Great  Meadows;  he  was  at  BaADDOCK'e  defeat, 
where  buds  of  promise  appeared,  that  in  a  better  conflict  bloomed 
and  ^ed  abroad  their  fragrance — their  cheering  influences,  in 
years  of  doubt  and  despondency — their  matured  and  ripened  fruit, 
a  cluster  of  sovereign  states,  constituting  a  glorious  Unicn. 
PcTNAM,  the  self-taught,  rough  man  of  sterling  virtues, — New 
England's  bravest,  if  not  most  prudent  leader,  was  at  Ticonden^a, 
in  1756;  Gates  was  at  Bkaddock's  defeat,  as  was  Morgan. 
Stark,  afterwards  the  hero  of  Bennington,  was  a  captain  of 
Bangers  in  that  war.  And  who,  of  middle  age,  has  not  listened 
to  the  mingled  recitals  of  events  of  the  French  war,  and  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  commg  from  the  veterans  who  helped  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  armies  of  both  1 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  the  trade  in  furs  and  peltry, 
constituted  the  main  object  of  French  enterprise.  The  cultivatioa 
of  small  patches  of  grpund  around  the  military  and  trading  posts, 
and  a  narrow  strip  of  some  twenty  miles  in  length  on  the  Detroit 
river,  constituted  mainly  the  agricultural  efforts  of  the  French,  in 
all  their  long  occupancy  of  this  region.  They  early  introduced  at 
Detroit,  apple  trees,  (or  seeds,)  from  the  province  of  Normandy.  • 
The  first  apples  that  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  Holhmd  Purchase 
had,  come  from  that  source,  and  from  a  few  trees  that  had  a  like 
origin,  at  Schlosser,  on  the  Niagara  river.  The  trees  at  Schlosser 
are  existing,  and  bearing  a  very  pleasant  flavored  natural  fruit 
They  are  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  Western  New  York.  Those  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Honeyoye  flats,  and  upon 
the  Genesee  river,  were  either  propagated  from  them,  or  from 
seeds  given  the  Seneca  Indians  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  organized  in  1696,  by  the 
£ngUsh.  Its  operations  were  confined  to  the  northern  regions, 
but  in  process  of  time,  its  branches  came  in  collision  with  the  French 

'Hirtoiyof  Hichigui. 
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traders  upon  the  lakes.  It  was  a  monopoly,  opposed  not  only  to 
French,  but  to  EngU^  private  enterprise.  "  The  conaequenceB 
were  injurioua  to  the  trade,  as  the  time  and  enei^pes  which  might 
have  been  employed  in  securing  advantages  to  themselves,  were 
devoted  to  petty  quarrels,  and  the  forest  became  a  scene  of  brawls, 
and  a  battle  ground  of  the  contending  parties.  The  war  was 
organized  into  a  system.  The  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  followed  the  Canadiatu  to  their  diSfarent  posts,  and  used 
every  method  to  undennine  their  power." 

During  the  winter  of  1783,  the  north-west  company  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  composed  principally  of  merchants  who  had  carried 
on  the  trade  upcm  their  own  individual  accounts.  For  a  long 
period,  both  companies  made  vast  profits.  Some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  trade,  may  be  formed  by  the  foUowmg  exhibit  of  the  busi- 
ness for  one  year; — 

106.000  Baara  AJaa,  600  Wtdnrina  akiin, 

3,1D0  Bau  "  1,650  Fiiber  " 

1,500  Fill  "  100  lUcoon  " 

4,000  KM  Fox      »  3,800  Woir  •• 

1,600  Otter  "  700  Elk  » 

16,000  Hn^qnuh  «  750  Deer 

33,000  Hutin         -  1,900  Deer  ikitu  diwMed, 
1.BO0  Hink           »  500  BuBUo  robes,  and  ■ 

6.000  Lynx  "  qiunti^  of  Culomm, 

"  There  was  necessarily,  extensive  establishments  connected  with 
the  trade,  such  as  store-houses,  trading-houses,  and  places  of 
acc<Hmnodation  for  the  agents  and  partners  of  the  larger  compa- 
nies.  The  mode  of  living  on  the  Grand  Portage,  on  lake  Superior, 
in  1794  was  as  follows:  —  The  proprietors  of  the  establtBnment, 
the  guides,  clerks,  and  interpreters,  messed  together;  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  in  a  large  hall.  Bread,  salt  pork, 
beef,  butler,  venison  and  fish,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  tea  and  wtne, 
were  their  provisions.  Several  cowa  were  Kept  around  the  estab- 
lishments, which  supplied  them  with  milk.  The  com  was  prepared 
st  Detroit  by  bemg  boiled  in  a  strong  alkali,  and  was  called 
"  hominee."  The  mechanics  had  rations  of  this  sort  of  provisions, 
while  the  canoe-men  had  no  allowance  but  melted  fat  and  Indian 
com.  The  dress  of  the  traders,  most  of  whom  had  been  employed 
under  the  French  government,  consisted  of  a  blanket  coat,  a  ahirt 
of  striped  cotton,  trowsers  of  cloth,  or  leather  leggins,  similar  to 

Nvn. — 117  Sea  Hennepju'i  aoceoat  of  the  difficnlUaa  of  getlliig  the  Qriffln  up  the 
npldeof  the  If  iagsm  rirer,  pa^o  134.  Thapliiiliii{;heipeBksof  miuthaTebeea  near 
tte  riOsge  of  Watarioo,  on  the  Cinada  sida.  Thew  wen  the  fint  leedi  planted  by 
EnrneMie.  in  bU  Iha  ngioa  waM  and  MiUh  of  Soheneetod;  utd  Eingiton,  ud  east  of 
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those  of  the  Indiana,  moccaaiiu  ^vron^t  from  deer-skins,  a  red  or 
parti-colored  belt  of  wonted,  which  contained  Kuspended,  a  knife 
and  tobacco  pouch,  and  a  blue  woolen  cap  or  hat,  in  the  midat  of 
which  stuck  a  red  feather.  Light  hearted,  cheerful  and  courteous, 
the^  were  ever  ready  to  eacamp  at  night  among  the  savages,  or  in 
their  own  wigwams,  to  join  in  the  dance,  or  awaken  the  solitudes 
of  the  wildemesa  with  uieir  boat-songs,  as  they  swept  with  vigor- 
ous ami  across  the  bosom  of  the  waters.* 

"Even  as  late  as  1810,  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  the  most 
romantic  point  on  the  Lakes,  which  rises  from  the  altar  of  a 
river-god,  was  the  central  mart  of  the  traffic,  as  old  Michilimacki- 
nac  had  been  a  century  before.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it 
was  made  a  rendezvous  for  the  numerous  classes  connected  with 
the  traffic  At  these  seasons  the  transparent  waters  around  this 
beautiful  island  were  studded  with  the  canoes  of  Indians  and 
traders.  Here  might  then  be  found  the  merry  Canadian  voyc^ur, 
with  his  muscular  figure  strengthened  by  the  hardships  of  the 
wilderness,  bartering  for  trinkets  along  the  various  booths  scat- 
tered along  its  baius.  The  Indian  warrior,  bedecked  with  the 
most  fontastic  ornaments,  embroidered  moccasins  and  silver 
armlets;  the  North- Westers,  armed  with  dirks — the  iron  men  who 
had  grappled  with  the  grizzly  bear,  and  endured  the  hard  fare  of 
the  north;  and  the  South-Wester,  also  put  in  his  claims  to 
deference,  t 

"  Fort  William,  near  the  Grand  Portage,  was  also  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Northwest  Company,  It  was  the  place  of 
junction,  where  the  leading  partners  from  Montreal  met  the  more 
active  a^ots  of  the  wilderness  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the 
traffic  The  grand  conference  was  attended  with  a  demi-savage 
and  baronial  pomp.  The  partners  from  Montreal,  clad  in  the 
richest  furs,    ascended  aimually  to  that  point  in  huge   canoes, 

*  TIiB  >alhor  i*  indebWd  to  •  Mend  for  Ihe  taOimiag  lilsnl  trsnilBtiDn.  of  one  of 
Ifao  gay  and  tHTolotn,  yat  chancterirtic  aongi  of  IhMo  "hrett  nurineim."  It  !•  nid 
«Teii  BOW  Id  be  hoaid  occaaioii^ly  Bpon  oor  notth-weatern  kkaa:  — 

Enrf  wring  Good  wins  doth  not  itnpt^. 

So  much  novelty,  Lote  awikea  me. 
Every  lorer 

Ctungaa  hii  miitnn,  Od  my  way.  I  havB  met. 

Good  wine  doth  not  vtopeiy.  Three  canliera,  each  inoantBdt 

Iiove  nwnkaa  me.  Tol,  ioi,  tuidid  da, 
Tol  M,  laridon  da. 

CbaoEes  hie  iiiMiiKi.  Thnw  caralien,  each  moonted, 

'  .        ~  Oae  en  honelack,  the  odiai  on  feat, 


Ubaom  hu  miitrMa, 
Let  tbem  ehuica  who  wtB, 
Aa  tar  ms,  I'll  keqt  mine. 


in  axbtsnce,  and  extendmg  Hi  opontiona  (hnn 
Pacific,  modelled  in  iti  operaUona  aomewhat 
after  the  old  Franch  and  Et^Uah  oompanioa,  had  ito  trading  •atablialimenb  acaUored 
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manned  by  Canadian  voyageurs,  and  provided  with  all  the  means 
of  the  most  luxuriouB  revelry.  The  Council-House  -was  a  large 
wooden  building,  adorned  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase,  barbanc 
ornaments,  and  decorated  implements  used  by  the  savages  in  war 
and  peace.  At  such  priods  the  post  would  be  crowded  with 
traders  from  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  and  from  Montreal; 
partners  of  the  Company,  clerks,  interpreters,  guides,  and  a 
numerous  host  of  dependents.  Discussions  of  grave  import, 
regarding  the  interests  of  the  traffic,  made  up  the  arguments  of 
such  occasions;  and  the  banquet  was  occasionally  mterspersed 
with  loyal  songs  from  the  Scotch  Highlander,  or  the  aristocratic 
Britain,  proud  of  lus  country  and  his  king.  Such  were  the 
^neral  features  of  a  traffic  which  conatituteafor  a  century,  under 
French  and  English  governments,  the  commerce  of  the  North- 
western lakes.  It  was  a  trade  abounding  in  the  severest  hardships, 
and  the  most  hazardous  enterprises.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
epoch  of  mercantile  enterprise  in  the  forests  of  the  NorUi-west, 
when  its  half  savage  dominion  stretched  upon  the  lakes  over 
regions  large  enough  for  empires;  making  baroarisoi  contribute  to 
civilization.'* 

'While  the  Jesuit  missionary,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark,  left  but  feeble  traces  of  his  religioD  to  mark  his  advent — 
the  French  traders,  other  adventurera,  and  those  who,  becoming 
prisoners  tn  the  long  wars  with  the  Indians,  were  adopted  by  them, 
left  more  enduring  impressions.  The  French  blood  was  mixed 
with  that  of  the  Indian,  throughout  all  the  wide  domain  that  was 
primitively  termed  New  France.  In  all  the  remnants  of  Indian 
nations  that  a  few  years  since  existed  around  the  borders  of  the 
western  lakes  and  rivers,  the  close  observer  of  merged  races,  could 
discover  the  evidences  of  the  gallantries,  (and  not  unfrequently, 
perhaps,  the  permanent  alliances,)  of  these  early  adventurers. 
Among  the  remnants  of  the  Iroquois,  now  residing  in  our  western 
counties,  the  mixed  blood  of  the  French  and  Indian,  is  frequently 
observed.! 

'Hatary  of  Micliigan. 


imsll  proportioa  there  of  puis  Indiui  blood.  Tlut 
the  prvanen  taken  by  their  aoceilora  in  the  French  wsn,  md  war  of  the  ReTalatioiit 
inlenuinied,  and  the  white  blood  now  predominatei.  "Take  an  imtonee  now,"  nJd 
our  inTorment,  "  where  oiiher  father  or  mother  ia  mixed  blood,  tbef  bars  large  funiliea 
~wh«n  both  an  fuD  blood  IndiaDe,  they  have  bnt  email  familiea." 
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CHAPTER. I. 

BRIEF   NOTICES   OP  EVENTS  DNDEH    ENQLI8H  DOMINION. 


TTiere  is  but  little  of  local  importance  to  embrace  in  our 
narrative,  occuniDg  between  the  close  of  the  French  and  English 
war,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1768,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Am^cao  Revolution,  in  1775. 

The  Boglish  strengthened  and  contmued  the  captured  French 
garrison  at  Niagara,  and  other  important  poets  along  the  western 
frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  scattered  settlements, 
and  ti-ading  widi,  and  conciliating  the  Indians.  The  questions  of 
difference  between  England  and  her  colonies — the  disputes  that 
were  hastening  to  a  crisis — did  not  reach  and  disturb  these  remote 
and  then  but  partially  explored  solitudes; — ^where  none  but  the 
fearless  hunter,  the  adventurous  traveller,  the  soldier,  and  the 
native  inhabitants  were  seen.  The  only  connection  then  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portion  of  our  state,  was  kept  up  by  com- 
merce with  the  Indians,  and  such  relations  as  existed  between  the 
military  posts.  This  region  was  then  far  removed  from  civilizaticNa 
and  improvement.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  to  pass 
away  before  the  tide  of  emigration  reached  its  borders. 

The  Senecas,  it  would  seem,  from  the  earliest  period  of  EngUsh 
succession  at  Fort  Niagara,  were  not  even  as  well  reconciled  to 
them  as  to  the  French.  There  is  very  little  doubt  of  their  having 
been  generally  m  the  interests  of  Pontiac,  and  co-operators  with 
bim  in  his  well  arranged  scheme  for  driving  the  English  from  the 
grounds  the  French  had  occupied.  Some  other  portions  of  the 
Six  Nations  were  also  diverted  from  the  English,  as  we  find  that  a 
body  of  Iroquois  were  engaged  ui  the  attack  on  Fort  Du  Queane.* 

*  Grnhsni,  in  bii  colooial  hiitorv,  wji  the  8en«cu  wera  co-opentora  In  the  deainia 
of  Pontile,  bat  llut,  bj  Ihe  "  indei'iitJgBble  siertioiu  of  Sir  WOlinin  Jotmaon,  the  o£er 
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Haxv  Jewson,  ui  rehttng  a  history  of  her  captivity,  &c,  to 
her  biographer,  Bays  that  when  she  first  arrived  upoa  the  Genesee 
river,  the  Senecas  were  making  active  preparations  to  jcnn  the 
French  in  the  re^taking  of  Fort  Niagara.  That  the  expedititm 
resulted,  (not  in  any  attack  upon  the  garrison,  as  we  are  to  infer,) 
but  in  a  succesaful  resistance  to  an  English  force  that  had  salbed 
frcmn  the  gturison  to  get  possession  of  the  small  French  post  at 
Scblosser.*  The  English  were  driven  back  with  connderable  loss. 
This,  she  says,  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1759.  Two 
English  prisoners,  that  were  taken,  were  carried  to  the  Genesee 
river  and  executed. 


TRAGEDT  OF  THE  DEVIL'S  HOLE. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  will  not  be  familiar  with  the 
main  features  of  this  event  It  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
few  of  the  white  race,  that  were  found  here,  when  settlement 
commenced,  and  Seneca  Indiana  were  then  living,  who  participated 
in  it  The  theatre  of  this  tragedy — the  locality  thatia  figuratively 
designated  as  one  of  the  fastnesses  of  the  great  embodiment  of  sin 
and  evil — was  In  the  hi^  banks  of  the  Niagara  river,  three  miles 
below  the  Falls,  and  half  a  mile  below  the  Whirlpool.  It  is  a  deep, 
dark  cove,  or  chasm.  "Anairofsullensublimityprevades  its  gloom; 
and  where  in  its  shadowy  depths  you  seem  cut  oC  from  the  world 
and  confined  in  the  piUMt-honse  of  terror.     To  appearance  it  is  a 


B  with  the  colouiiU  ct  North  Aucrics." 


EngUi 


pari.  In  Dao.  1TG3,  be  wu  in  New  To^  The  Mondu  Tndiai 
leDem,  ■pprehendiuff  an  allack  from  (he  whitei,  and  (he  horrid  fate  ihM  snenrann 
bnfel  tliein,  appeilea  to  G«ti.  Oage  and  Sir  WtlliKm  Johason,  for  protection,  HndiDg  ■ 
dcpalaliDii  (0  New  York  foe  that  putpoae.  Capt  Scbloaaer,  wHh  one  bandred  and 
■event<ir  men,  vers  detached  to  accompany  the  depatatjon  back,  and  defend  the  Mora- 
Tian  ■eldement.  In  Loakiiel'i  Hlalot;  of  the  MotaTian  Miaaiona,  it  if  said: — "Theae 
(oldien  had  jnit  come  from  Niagara,  and  had  anffend  mneh  fivm  the  MiTagae  near 
Lake  Erie,  which  rendered  (hem  in  the  beffinning,  ao  BTerae  to  (he  Indiuia,  that 
aotbiog  faTonble  contd  he  eipeded  from  them; — God  in  men^,  cbanged  their  diapo- 
aitiooa;  (faeir  friendly  behavior  soon  aoftened  into  cordiality;  and  (hey  convetaed 
bmiiiarlT  with  the  Indian  brathran,  relating  their  infferinn  with  the  aaraffea.''  la 
Heekwelder'i  Indian  NarrallTO,  p.  B3.  that  good  Moravian  Miaaionary,  upeaking  of  tfaa 
aame  event,  (aja  of  Captain  fichloaaer,  the  commander  of  the  gnardi — "An  officer 
ikfirTrrilr  esteemed  by  all  good  men,  for  hit  hnmanity  and  minl^  condnct.  In  protect- 
iag  thne  pervecnted  Indiana. " 
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fit  place  for  a  demon-dwelling;  and  hence,  probably,  derives  its 
name."*  The  road  along  the  river  bank  passes  so  near,  that  the 
traveller  can  look  down  from  it  into  the  frightful  gulf — to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  It  would  seem 
that  a  huge  sectioa  of  rock  had  been  detached,  parUng  off  and 
leaving  the  high  banks  almost  perpendicular  — over-hanging  in  fact, 
at  some  points.  A  small  stream — the  Bloody  Run — taking  its 
name  from  the  event  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  some  account, 
pours  over  the  high  palHsade  of  rock.  Trees  of  the  ordmary 
height  of  those  common  in  our  forests,  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
"Hole,"  their  tops  failing  to  reach  the  level  of  the  terrace  above. 

Hitherto  our  accounts  of  the  tragedy  enacted  there,  have  been 
derived  from  traditionary  sources;  no  cotemporary  written  state- 
ment  of  it  has  as  yet  appeared  in  any  historical  work,  or  in  any 
printed  form.  Among  the  London  documents  brought  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  BROAliaEAD,  and  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  is  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Johnson, 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  New  York,  dated  at  Johnson's  Hall,  (on 
the  Mohawk)  September  25th,  1763,  to  which  is  appended  the 
following  Postscript: — 

"P.  S.  — Thk  mament  T  hare  i«ceived  an  exprsas  infomiinif  ma  that  an  officaT  and 
twenly-foBr  men  who  wars  aacorliDg  aevaral  wagaoi  and  oi-tsami  over  the  can7in|f 
place  at  Niaffara,  had  been  attacked  and  entirely  defeated,  loffslhsr  with  two  companiea 
of  Col.  WUmDt'a  ra|[iinent  who  maichad  tn  malain  tbem.  Our  loaa  on  thia  occaiiao, 
eonaiata  of  Uenla.  Campbell,  Frader  and  Roacoe,  of  the  Regnlat*.  Capt.  Johnaon 
and  Uent  DiSTton  of  the  FroTinciala;  and  aiity  ptiTataa  killed  with  abmit  eight  orntne 
wonnded.  The  enomy,  who  art  anppoaed  lo  be  Senecaa  ef  the  Chennnio,  [Oeneaaec,] 
acalped  all  tha  dead,  took  all  their  clothsa,  arms  and  amnoition,  and  thn*  laTeial  of 
their  bodiea  down  a  pi«dpice." 

In  a  "Review  of  the  Indian  trade,"  by  the  writer  of  the  above, 
dated  four  years  after,  speaking  of  thia  furious  outbreak  of  the 
Indians,)!  is  said:  —  "  They  totally  destroyed  a  body  of  Provincials 
end  regulars  of  about  one  hundred  men  in  the  Carrying  Place  of 
Niagara,  bat  two  escaping."  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the 
two  statements.  The  first  account  was  probably  sent  to  Sir 
William  by  a  messenger  despatched  from  Niagara  as  soon  as  the 
affair  was  known  there,  and  before  the  full  extent  of  the  loss  was 
ascertained.  In  1704  the  writer  was  at  Niagara,  holding  a  treaty 
with  the  Senecaa,  where  he  probably  learned  the  facts  as  he  last 
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stated  them.  The  statement  that  but  two  escaped  the  maaaacro, 
agrees,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,  with  the  traditionary 
accoants,  though  the  fate  of  the  "eig^t  or  nioe  wounded,"  is  left  to 
ccmjecture. 

Jesse  Ware  was  the  Buccessor  of  the  Stedhans  at  Schlosser, 
and  before  his  death  related  to  the  compiler  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Life  of  Masy  Jemibon,  the  story  as  he  assumed  to  have  heard 
it  from  WiLLUM  Stedhan,  the  brother  and  successor  of  John 
Stbdman,  who  was  one  of  the  two  that  escaped.  The  relation 
was  in  substance  as  follows: — 

AAer  the  possession  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Schlosser,  by  the 
English,  Sir  William  Johnson  made  a  contract  with  John 
Stbdman  to  construct  a  portage  road  between  Lewiston  and 
Schlosser,  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  from  one  place  to  the  other.  The  road  was  finished  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1763,  and  twenty-five  loaded  wagons  started  to  go 
over  it,  under  the  charge  of  Stedhan,  as  the  contractor  for  army 
transportation;  accompanied  by  "fifty  soldiers  and  their  otficers," 
as  a  guard.  A  large  force  of  Seneca  Indians,  in  anticipation  of 
this  movement,  had  collected  and  laid  in  ambush  near  what  is  now 
called  the  Devil's  Hole.  As  tbe  English  party  were  passing  the 
place,  the  Indians  sallied  out,  surrounded  teams,  driven,  and  guard, 
and  "either  killed  on  the  spot,  or  drove  oS  the  banks,"  the  whole 
party,  "except  Mr.  Stedhan,  who  was  (xi  horseback."  An  Indian 
seized  his  bridle  reins,  and  was  leading  him  east  to  the  woods, 
through  the  scene  of  bloody  strife,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  him  to  tbe  more  excruciating  torments  of  a  sacrifice; 
but  while  the  captoi^s  attention  was  drawn  in  another  direction  for 
a  moment,  Stbdmam  with  his  knife,  cut  the  reins  near  the  bits,  at 
the  same  time  thrusting  his  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  and 
dashing  into  the  forest,  the  target  of  an  hundred  Indian  rifies.  He 
esc^>ed  unhurt  Bearing  east  about  two  miles,  he  struck  Gill 
creek,  which  he  followed  to  Schlosser.  Q||[^See  some  subsequent 
remarks  upon  the  claim  instituted  by  the  Stedbians,  or  their 
successor,  to  lands,  based  upon  this  flight,  and  a  comequent  Indian 
gift. 

"Frona  all  accounts,"  says  the  biographer  we  have  relied  upon 
for  the  above  statement,  "of  this  barbarous  transaction,  Mr. 
Stedhan  was  the  only  person  belonging  to  this  party  who  was 
not  either  driven,  or  thrown  off  into  the  Devil's  Hole."    Tradition 
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has  tranunitted  to  us  various  accounts  of  the  fate  of  some  few 
others  of  the  party;  that  is,  that  one,  two,  or  three  others  scaped 
with  life,  ailer  being  driven  off  the  bank,  although  badly  woumkd, 
and  maimed  by  the  fall.  Most  of  the  accounts  agree  in  the  escape 
of  a  little  drummer  *  who  was  caught  i^ule  falling,  in  the  limb  of 
a  tree,  by  hk  drum-strap. 

Mrs.  Jemibon  says  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  procure 
plunder,  or  take  prisoners.  The  object,  sanguinary  as  was  the 
means  used  to  accomplish  it,  was  not  mercenary,  but  formed  a 
part  of  a  general  concerted  plan  to  rid  the  country  of  the  English. 

The  account  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  which  the  author, 
eonsiciering  that  it  is  both  cotemporary  and  official,  is  disposed  to 
rely  upon,  rather  than  the  traditionary  accounts,  giyea  a  difierenl 
complexion  to  the  whole  aflair,  than  the  hitherto  generally 
accredited  version.  The  inference  would  be  from  his  statement, 
that  the  cavalcade  of  wagons,  teamsters,  and  guard  of  twenty 4bur 
men,  was  first  attacked,  and  was  reinforc^  after  the  attack  by 
the  two  companies,  who,  he  says,  "marched  to  sustain  them." 
This  would  protract  the  action  beyond  a  Budden  attack,  and  aucb  a 
summary  result  as  has  before  been  given;  and  favor  ibe  conclusion 
that  the  advance  party  was  first  attacked  as  stated,'  and  that  those 
who  came  to  their  relief,  shared  a  similar  fate.  Though  the 
discrepancy  is  perhaps  not  qiaterial. 

HoNAVBWTJB,  or  Farmer's  Brother,  an  active  Seneca  war  chief 
in  the  Border  Wars  of  the  Revolution,  was  in  this  battle,  or  rather 
surprise  and  massacre.  It  was  one  of  hia  earliest  advents  upon 
the  war-path. 

The  [uoneer  settlers  upon  the  frontier,  espedally  in  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  Lewiston  and  the  Falls,  say  that  at  an  early  period  relics 
of  this  horrid  tragedy  were  abundant,  in  this  deep  gorge.  They 
confdsted  of  skulls,  of  human  bones,  and  bones  of  oxen,  pieces  of 
wagons,  gun  barrets,  bayonets,  &c.,  &c 

*  The  itory  of  the  drummer  la  maJnlf  Ima.  Baaing  the  fats  thai  awaited  bim,  ba 
leaped  frum  ibe  hl^  bank ;  the  ilrap  of  hii  dnim  catching  upon  (be  limb  of  a  tree,  hit 
deeceot,  or  fall,  wu  broken,  and  he  itmck  id  the  liver,  usar  the  ahore,  bot  little 
Injured  b;  the  lemble  laap  trf'  one  hundred  and  Gftf  feet !  Hla  name  iraa  Mstthem. 
He  lived  until  within  a  few  Jean.  In  tha  neighborhood  of  Queeniton,  to  relat*  die  stoiy 
of  hia  wonderful  pteaervalion. 

None. — Mn.  Jemisoa  aaya  the  first  neat  catUe  thai  were  brongbl  npon  the  GeDase* 
ilvet  were  the  oian  that  the  Benecaa  obtained  of  the  Engliih  in  the  prevjoui  afiair  at 
ScUoawr.  A>  that  wu  an  attack  npon  a  military  expedition,  where  do  oioo  would  be 
likely  to  have  been  naed,  it  b  probable  that  thoie  ahe  epeake  of  wen  inch  ■■  ware 
ptwerred  at  the  affiOt  of  tb«  Deril'a  Uola. 
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In  a  few  weeka  after  this  too  succeBsful  onslaught  of  the 
Senecas  upon  the  English,  they  followed  it  up  by  an  attack  upon 
a  detachment  of  English  troops,  on  their  nvay  from  Niagara  to 
Detroit:— 

From  lh«  Har^aod  Ouatte,  Dacambtr  83. 1TE3. 
"JiTew  York,  December  5. — ^Last  Monday,  Capt  Gardiner  of  the 
55th,  and  lieut  Stoughton,  came  to  town  from  Albany.  They 
belonged  to  a  detachment  of  600  men  under  the  command  of 
Major  WiLKiNS,  destined  for  Detroit,  from  Niagara;  but  on  the 
I9tn  of  October,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie,  one  hundred  and 
«xty  of  our  people  being  in  tbeir  boats,  were  fired  upon  from  the 
beach  by  abwit  eighty  Indiana,  which  killed  and  wounded  thirteen 
men,  (and  smcwg  them  Lieut  Johnson,  late  of  Gorham's,  killed,) 
tD  the  two  stem-most  boats,  the  remainder  of  the  detachment 
being  ahead  about  half  a  mile.  CapL  Gardiner,  who  was  in  the 
boats  adioining,  immediately  ordered  the  men,  (fifty)  under  his 
C(Hnmana,  ashore,  and  took  possession  of  the  groimd  from  which 
the  eo^ny  had  fired;  and  as  soon  as  he  observed  our  people 
landine,  he  with  Lieut  Stooobton,  and  twenty-eight  men  pursued 
the  Indiaos.  In  a  few  minutes  a  smart  ekinnish  ensued,  whdch 
lasted  near  an  hour,  in  which  three  men  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  Capt  Gardiner,  with  Lieut  Stouohton  and  ten  others, 
badly  wounded.  Durii^  the  skirmish,  the  troops  that  dkl  not 
follow  the  Indiaos  fonneaon  the  bank,  and  covered  the  boats." 


The  attacks  upon  the  English  at  Schlosser,  the  Devil's  Hole, 
and  at  the  foot  of  take  Erie,  were  ail  the  out-breaks  of  the 
Senecas,  during  the  disafiection  that  followed  the  English  advent, 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  or  well  authenticated  tradition. 
From  some  correspondence  which  occurred  between  General 
Ambbrst  and  Sir  Wjlliah  Jobnson,  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Broadhead  documents,  it  would  seem  that  the  English 
attributed  the  hostilities  of  the  Seoecas  to  the  evil  influences  of 
the  French  who  remamed  among  them  as  traders,  or  as  adopted 
Senecas.  This  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  though  it  ia 
t4)parent  that  all  along  the  Seneca  branch  of  the  Iroquois  espe- 
(ually,  had  resolved  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  resist  the 
encroachments  of  both  the  French  and  the  English.  After  the 
French  were  conquered,  it  was  natural  foe  the  Senecas  to  adopt 
them  as  allies  in  any  contest  they  had  with  the  conquerors. 
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But  after  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  Pontuc  at  the  west,  the 
promulgatioD  of  the  peace  of  Paris  here,  and  the  consequent  sub- 
missitHi  of  the  French  to  the  rule  of  theii*  conquerors,  the  Senecaa, 
as  did  the  Indian  nations  generally,  concluded  that  acquiescence  and 
non-resistance  was  the>best  policy.  By  a  letter  from  Lieut  Crov. 
CoLDEif  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  Dec  I9tb,  1763,  it  seemi 
that  they  had  then  sued  for  peace.  In  Mante's  Hbtory  of  the 
French  War,  the  preliminary  articles  of  this  peace  are  given.  It 
■was  entered  into  at  Johnson's  Hall,  April  3d,  1764,  between  Sir 
WiLUAH  Johnson  and  eight  deputies  of  the  Seneca  nation,  viz:  — 
Tagaanedie,  Kaanijes,  Chonedaga,  Aughnawawis,  Sagenqueragfata, 
Wanughsisiae,  Tagnoondie,  Taanjaqua. 

They  were  to  cease  all  hostilities  inunediatoly;  never  more  to 
make  war  on  the  English,  or  suffer  their  people  to  commit  acts 
of  violence  on  the  persons  or  property  of  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects;  forthwith  to  collect  and  deliver  up  all  English  prisoners, 
deserters,  Frenchmen  and  negroes;  and  neither  more  to  harbor  or 
ctmccal  either.  They  ceded  as  follows:  —  "To  His  Majesty,  and 
his  successors  forever,  in  full  right,  the  lands  from  Fort  Niagara 
extending  easterly  along  lake  Ontario  about  four  miles,  compre- 
hending the  Petit-Marais,  or  landing  place,  and  running  from 
thence  southerly  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  creet  above  Fort 
SchloBser  or  Little  Niagara,  and  down  the  same  to  the  river,  or 
strait,  and  across  the  same,  at  the  great  cataract;  thence  northerly 
to  the  banks  of  lake  Ontario,  at  a  cAiek,  or  small  lake  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  fort;  thence  easterly  along  the  banks  of  lake 
Ontario,  and  across  the  river,  or  strait,  to  Fort  Niagara;  compre- 
hending the  whole  carrying  place,  with  the  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  strait,  [or  river,]  and  containing  a  tract  of  about  fourteen  miles 
in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  And  the  Senecaa  do  engage  never 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  carrying  place,  or  the  free  use  of 
any  part  of  the  said  tract;  and  will  likewise  give  free  liberty  of 
cutting  timber  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty,  or  that  of  the  garrisons, 
in  any  other  part  of  their  country,  not  comprehended  therem."* 


■Thi*  i*  the  fint  tract  of  land  to  wbich  Ihe  Tndisn  title  wu  extingoiahed.  in  We*, 
teni  New  Yoik.  The  reader  will  hsre  no  diScullv  in  determlnine  "iw  boanduJM. 
It  incbded  both  lunk*  of  Uie  NiafFnn  river,  the  FkIIi,  Bchloser,  Lewuton,  FoR  Nt- 
agMs,  PiiegEiB,  C.  W.  «nd  the  mouth  of  tlia  Four-mile -creek.  It  will  bo  obaerred  of 
conne,  thu  Ihe  Benecu  here  enamed  that  their  dominion  eitendbd  over  the  NiaEan 
river.  Thu  ii  bsHd  andonbtedlY  upon  theic  couiiaeit  over  tiia  Nsnter  Nation 
D-  Bee  iwgei  66,  67,  6a 
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They  farther  agreed  to  grant  a  free  paasage  through  their 
country,  from  that  of  the  Cayugaa  to  Niagara,  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  use  of  Hia  Majesty's  troops  forever;  and  the  free  use  to  His 
Majesty  forever,  of  the  harbors  within  the  country  on  lake  OutariOi 
or  any  of  the  rivers;  immediately  to  stop  all  intercourse  of  Uteir 
people  with  the  hostile  Shawoees,  and  to  assiBt  His  Majesty's  arms 
iu  bringing  them  to  proper  punishment.  Sir  William  grauts  a 
free  pardon  for  past  transgressions. 

This  treaty  was  to  be  fully  ratified  by  Sir  William  JoHrraoif 
and  the  Senecas,  the  ensuing  summer  at  Fort  Niagara.  But  the 
Senecas,  even  after  this,  proved  somewhat  refractory.  In  the 
ensuing  summer,  Sir  William  acccHupanied  the  expedition  of  Gen. 
Bradstrebt  as  far  as  Niagara,  to  attend  there  a  congress  of 
friendly  Indian  nations,  convened  to  exchange  with  the  English 
sentiments  of  peace  and  alliance,  make  purchases,  receive  presents, 
and  some  of  them  to  offer  themselves  as  volunteers  under  Gen. 
Bradstreet.  About  seventeen  hundred  bad  aasembl^;  but  the 
Senecas  were  not  among  them.  "Sir  William  sent  them  repeated 
messages  to  cotdo  in  and  ratify  their  treaty,  which  they  answered 
by  repeated  promises  of  attendance.  It  was  found  that  they  were 
in  council  deliberating  whether  they  should  renew  the  war  or 
confirm  the  peace.  Gen.  BaAneTREET  sent  them  a  peremptory 
message,  in  substance,  that  if  they  did  not  repair  to  Niagara  and 
fulfill  their  engagements  in  five  days,  he  would  send  a  force  and 
destroy  their  settlements.  This  brought  them  in.  They  ratified 
their  treaty,  and  received  some  presents. 


BURNT  SHIP  BAT— NIAOARA  RIVER. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  small  French  garrison  at 
Schlosser,  held  out  and  successfully  resisted  the  first  attack.  The 
fall  of  Quebec,  however,  convinced  them  that  all  was  lost,  and 
anticipating  another  attack,  they  resolved  on  the  destruction  of 
two  armed  vessels,  lying  in  the  river,  havmg  on  board  their 
military  stores.  The  vessels  were  taken  into  the  arm  of  the  river 
^at  separates  a  small  Island  from  the  foot  of  Grand  Island,  and 
burned  down  to  the  water's  edge;  after  which  the  hulls  sunk.  In 
low  water,  the  wrecks  are  now  plain  to  be  seen.  In  an  early 
period  of  settlement  of  the  frontier,  the  huDs  were  partly  exposed; 
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anchors,  chabg,  cannoD  balls,  grape  and  cannUter  shot,  irons 
belonging  to  the  upper  n^:ing,  used  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the 
early  settlers.  The  hulls  are  now  mostly  covered  with  mud,  sand 
and  gmvel.  The  Bay  derives  its  name  from  the  drcumstaiices 
here  related.* 


GENERAL  BRADSTREGT'B  EXPEDITION. 

By  far  the  best  account  of  this  expedition  that  has  come  under 
the  author's  observation,  is  contained  in  Mante's  History,  already 
cited;  a  rare  work,  which  but  a  small  portion  of  our  readers  can 
have  seen.  Prom  that  source,  mainly,  our  brief  notice  of  it  is 
derived.  The  expedition  was  the  result  of  the  war  that  Pontuo 
and  his  confederates  had  waged  at  the  west,  attd  was  intended  to 
over-awe  the  hostile  Indians,  recover  the  captured  garrisons,  and 
secure  a  general  peace.  Gen.  Bkadstreet,  who  had  headed  the 
successful  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac,  was  the  leader  in  this. 
His  orders  were  to  "give  peace  to  all  such  nations  of  Indians  as 
would  sue  for  it,  and  chastise  those  who  would  continue  in  arms." 
The  expedition,  consisting  of  about  twelve  hundred  troops,  came 
from  Albany  to  Oswego,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  band  of  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations.t  From  Oswego  it  came  by  water,  to  Fort 
Niagara,  v^ere  it  halted  and  remained  until  Sir  William  Johnson, 
had  perfected  his  treaty  with  the  Senecas.  Still  distrustful  of  the 
Senecas,  Lieut  Montkesbor  had  been  ordered  to  throw  up  a 
chain  of  redoubts,  from  the  landing  place  at  the  Four-mile-creek, 
to  SchloBser,  "in  order  to  prevent  any  insults  from  the  enemy,  in 
transporting  the  provisions,  stores  and  boats,  from  one  lake  to 
another,  and  likewise  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie, 
for  the  security  of  vessels  employed  upon  it;  and  these  services 
were  effectually  performed  before  the  arrival  of  the  anny."^ 

*  Fieeu  of  the  WTSck  are  now  often  procnred,  as  ralin  of  ol^sn  lime.  The  tnlhot 
procured  from  one  of  them,  doriog  the  lut  rommer,  an  oak  plank.  The  timber  — 
after  remaining  89  yesn  ander  wnleT,  ia  •ODad,  and  when  the  water  li  diW  ont,  Ii 
verj  hard,  and  maceplibte  of  a  fine  pollih. 

tit  Bnj  not  b«  gflDerallj  known,  even  lo  thoss  familiar  with  colonial  hittarj,  that 
Jar&el  PnlD&m,  once  trod  Ihs  Boil  of  Wwtem  New  York.  He  wai  in  the  eipodition 
of  Bradatreet,  a  Lienl.  Colonel  af  the  Connecliiait  battalion,  oi  the  nempapen  of  that 
day  cleariy  ahow. 

t  Tbii  waa  the  orinn  of  Fort  Erie.  The  anlhor  find*  no  anlhorJty  fyt  aaniiDlDg  <aa 
•anM  tourialB  and  BDUion  of  Sketch  Booki  hare,)  thai  the  French  ever  had  a  port  at 
ttiat  point 
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Tbe  aimy  moved  to  Fort  Schloaser  on  the  6th  of  August, 
when  it  baited  until  the  Stb,  for  the  arrival  of  an  additjonal  lodiao 
force  which  waa  to  accompany  it  It  consisted  of  three  hundred 
Senecas,  who,  Mr.  Mante  saya,  Gen.  BRAnsTRE&T  "thought  him- 
self compelled  to  regard  as  spies,  rather  than  employ  them  as 
auziliariM."  Tbe  aggregate  force  of  the  expedition  now  amounted 
to  about  three  thousand.  The  anny  moved  up  the  Niagara,  to 
Fort  Erie,  and  tnmi  thence,  on  the  10th,  continued  its  route  along 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  agreeable  to  the  instructions  of  Geo. 
Gaoe.  In  the  morning  of  the  12th,  while  detained  at  TJtn»e-<Sxx- 
Peaiika  [Bay  of  Leaves]*  by  contrary  winds,  he  received  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Shawnees,  the  Delawares,  the  Hurons  of  Sandu^y 
and  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Sciota  Plains,  sueing  for  a  peace; 
and  in  the  evening  he  gave  them  an  audience  in  the  presence  of 
tbe  sachems,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him. 
These  Indians  made  excuses  for  hostile  conduct,  and  be^ed  for- 
^veness,  which  Gen.  Bradstrest  granted,  and  proceeded  to 
Detroit,  where  he  held  other  conferences.  On  hia  way  up  he  had 
burned  the  Indian  corn-fields  and  villages  at  Sandusky,  and  along  the 
Maumee,  and  dispersed  the  Indians  wbereever  he  had  found  them. 
The  confederates  of  Fontiac,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delawareii 
and  Shawnees,  finding  they  could  not  successfully  compete  with 
such  a  force,  laid  down  theu*  arms,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace. 

PoNTiAC,  sullenly,  stood  aloof  from  the  negotiations.  He  went 
to  niinois,  yielding  none  but  a  ta<^t  aquiescence  to  measures  of 
necesuty,  in  which  he  clearly  foresaw  the  dispersion  and  gradual 
extinction  of  his  race,  which  has  followed  the  events  we  have  been 
narrating.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  Peoria  Indian.  The  Ottawas, 
the  Pottawottamies,  and  the  Chippewas,  made  common  cause  in 
avenging  his  death,  by  waging  war,  and  nearly  exterminating  the 
tribes  of  the  murderer.  "The  living  marble  and  the  glowing 
canvass  may  not  embody  hia  works;  but  they  are  identified  with 
tbe  soil  of  the  western  forest,  and  will  live  as  long  as  the 
remembrance  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Algonquin  race."  f 
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CHAPTER  IL 


EABLT   OLIMPSEB   OF  WEBTBBN  NEW   YORK. 

A  primitive  glimpse  of  the  western  portion  of  this  state,  has 
been  reBerred  for  insertion  here, — though  not  in  its  order  of  time. 
It  is  by  far  the  earliest  notice,  of  any  considerable  detail,  which 
we  derive  from  EngUsh  sources;  if  in  fact  it  ia  not  the  earliest 
record  of  any  English  advent  to  our  region.  The  author  is 
disposed  to  conclude  that  the  writer  was  the  first  Englishman  that 
saw  the  country  west  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  His 
advent  was  but  three  years  after  the  English  took  final  possession 
of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  ten  years  previous  to  the 
expedition  of  Db  Nonville.  It  is  taken  from  "  Chalma's  PoUtkal 
tSnnals  of  the  United  Colonies,"  a  work  published  in  London,  in 
1780:  — 

"OBBERVAT10N8  OF  WENTWORTH  GREENHALPH. 

XA  if  May,  1ET7,  amd  aidtd  thtl*llt<f  Jnfy/QUmniig.  ' 

[Hon — What  li  uid  of  Itae  "Maqma,  (Mobawh*,)  Onajdoo^  OnondagoM.  ud 
CtjngtM,"  it  omitted,  and  the  ioonial  cemmeiioea  wtlh  the  Benecu.] 

"The  Senecas  have  four  towns,  viz:— Canagorah,  Tistehatan, 
Canoenada,  Keint-he.  Canagorah  and  Tistehatan  lie  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  Lake  Frontenac;  the  other  two  about  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  southward  of  these;  they  have  abundance  of  com. 
None  of  their  towns  are  stockadoed. 

"Canagorah  lies  on  the  top  of  a  great  hill,  and,  in  that  as  well  as 
in  the  bigness,  much  like  Onondagoe,  [which  is  described  as  'situ- 
ated on  a  hill  that  is  very  large,  the  bank  on  each  side  extending 
itself  at  least  two  miles,  all  cleared  landa,  whereon  the  com  is 
planted,']  containing  150  houses,  north-westward  of  Cayuga  72 
miles. 


*  Mr.  Chilmen  ptupait*  to  deriTe  the  joDmil  "  from  New  York  papen  "  meanini 
I  ta  preaniMd,  the  maiuuchpt*  of  the  New  Xoik  "Beud  of  Tnde." 
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"Here  the  Indlam  were  very  desirous  to  see  ub  ride  our  horses, 
which  we  did.  They  made  feasts  and  dancing,  and  invited  us, 
that,  when  all  the  maids  were  together,  both  we  and  our  Indiana 
might  choose  such  as  liked  us  to  lie  with. 

"Tistehatan  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  hill:  not  much  cleared  ground; 
is  near  the  river  Tistehatan,  which  signifies  bending.*  It  Ues  to  the 
northward  of  Canagorah  about  30  mifes;  contains  about  120  houses, 
being  the  largest  of  all  the  houses  we  saw;  the  ordinary  being  50 
or  60  feet,  and  some  130  or  140  feet  long,  vrith  13  or  14  fires  in 
one  house.  They  have  good  store  of  com  growing  about  a  mile 
to  the  northward  of  the  town. 

"Being  at  this  place,  on  the  17th  of  June,  there  came  50  pris- 
oners from  the  south-westward,  and  they  were  of  two  nations; 
some  whereof  have  a  few  guns,  the  other  none.  One  nation  ia 
about  ten  days'  journey  from  any  Christians,  and  trade  only  with 
one  great  house,!  not  far  from  the  sea;  and  the  other,  as  they  say, 
trade  only  with  a  black  people.  This  day,  of  them  were  burnt 
two  women  and  a  man,  and  a  child  killed  with  a  stone.  At  night 
we  heard  a  great  noise,  as  if  the  houses  had  all  fallen;  but  it  was 
only  the  inhabitants  driving  away  the  ghosts  of  the  miu^ered. 

"The  18th,  going  to  Canagorah,  we  overtook  the  prisoners. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  us,  they  stopped  each  his  prisoner,  and 
made  him  sing  and  cut  off  their  fingers  and  slashed  their  bodies 
with  a  knife;  and,  when  they  had  sung,  each  man  confessed  how 
many  men  he  had  killed.  That  day,  at  Canagorah,  there  were 
moat  cruelly  burned  four  men,  four  women  and  one  boy;  the 
cruelty  lasted  about  seven  hours:  when  they  were  almost  dead, 
letting  them  loose  to  the  mercy  of  the  boys,  and  taking  the  hearts 
of  such  as  were  dead  to  feast  on. 

"Canoenada  lies  about  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  Canagorah; 
cont^na  about  30  bouses,  well  furnished  with  com. 

"Keint-he  lies  about  4  or  6  miles  to  the  southward  of  Tiste- 
hatan; contains  about  24  houses,  well  furnished  with  com. 

"The  Senekas  are  counted  to  be  in  all  about  1000  fighting  men. 

••Whide  fgne— H*gw. 300 

Oaeydoea, SOO 

ODondafpMi, 350 

CaTnini, 300 

SeoiCu, lOOO 

3150  fighUng  nen.") 

■Tbe  Tbwlwhin,  ot  benditig  Rirar,  mtut  nfor  to  the  GhiMMe. 

t  FnbaUj  unong  tbi  SwsdM  od  the  DaUwara — Fenn  had  not  jet  commeDced  hii 
nttlement. 

t  "Amonff  tha  nunnacripla  of  Sir  Willluii  Jabiuoa,  llisre  ii  i  cennu  ot  the 
uMlMTn  and  wMtsrs  Indiuu,  from  the  Hadiou  River  to  the  Breal  Lakei  and  the  MU- 
eblppi.  taken  in  11S3.    The  Mohswk  wanion  wan  then  onlj  160:  the  Oneidia  250; 


l^Marana,  140;  Onondigu  150;  Csfog^  300;  Seneca^  1050;  Iota],  1950.  Accord- 
lof  to  the  CBlmilBtlaii  af  a  Brhbh  agent,  •e*en]  of  the  tiibei  mnat  haTe  iuereaiad 
between  the  eloee  of  the  French  wu  and  ba^niung  of  the  Amariean  Rerolvtiou,  ■■  It 
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"Rtmta-k. — Duriag  the  year  1665  an  accurate  account  was 
token  by  order  of  the  Govemor,  of  the  people  of  Canada,  [New 
France];  which  amounted  to  17,000,  oi  wnom  three  thousand 
were  suppoeed  to  be  able  to  cany  arms.  We  may  thence  fonn  a 
iudffment  with  regard  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
beligerent  powers,  who«e  wan  were  so  long  and  destnictiTe." — 
Ckalmer'»  Aniu^ 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Kibeland,  whose  name  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  introduce  in  connection  with  the  antiquities  of  this  region, 
left  the  mission  station  at  JohnfMHi's  Hall,  on  the  Mohawk,  Jan. 
16t^,  1765,  in  company  with  two  Seneca  Indians,  upmi  a  nusedon 
which  embraced  all  the  settlements  of  the  Iroquois,  travelling  upon 
'  saow  shoes,  carrying  "a  pack  containing  his  proTisioiu,  a  few 
artides  of  clothing,  and  a  few  books,  weighing  in  all  about  forty 
pounds." — Leaving  the  last  vestige  of  civilization,  (Johnson's  Hall,) 
his  only  ccHupanions,  two  Indians  with  whom  he  had  had  but  a 
short  acquaintance,  the  young  missionary  shaped  his  course  to  the 
westward,  encamping  nights  (with  his  two  guides  with  whom  he 
could  hold  no  conversation  except  by  signs,)  beneath  hemlock 
bows,  and  sleeping  -upon  ground  cleared  from  snow,  for  his  iem- 
porary  use.  Arriving  at  Onondaga,  the  central  council  fire  of  the 
Iroquois,  a  message,  from  Sir  Williah  JomvsoN  secured  him  a 
friendly  reception.  After  remaining  there  one  day,  the  party  left, 
and  came  on  to  Kanadasagea,  the  principal  town  of  the  Senecas. 
Halting  at  the  skirts  of  the  town,  (a  courtesy  that  his  Mr,  K-'s 
Indian  guides  told  him  by  signs,  was  customary,)  a  messenger 
came  out  to  enquire,  "  whence  they  came,  whither  they  were  goin^ 
and  what  was  their  desire."  His  guides  replied:  —  "We  are  only 
bound  to  this  place,  and  wish  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of 
the  chief  sachem."  The  embassy  was  conducted  into  the  presence 
of  the  sachem,  to  whom,  as  at  Onondaga,  a  message  was  delivered 
from  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  receptioa  was  fHendly,  except 
with  a  few,  "whose  sullen  countenances"  Mr.  K.  says  "he  did  not 

ma  compated  that,  dnring  tha  lottar  eoDteat,  the  EndMi  had  in  mriee,  900  Mohawk*, 
ISO  Oneidu,  SUO  Tucuona,  300  Oaondigu,  330  CBjii|aa,  and  400  Bei)«ca» 

Note. — There  can  he  bn(  little  doubt  that  the  four  Tillavea  menlioiied  t^  Mr. 
Greenhalph,  are  those  (hat  were  tea  years  snerwirda  destroyea  by  De  NoDville.  The 
OTcr-eitimate  of  dialBDcea,  made  by  thia  taiij  adTeDtnrer,  nwy  well'be  attribatsd  lo  the 
abseace  of  anj  meaiu  to  aneertaio  them  correctly.  In  the  nameei  la  giveo  by  De 
'  NonTllle,  and  I7  Ur.  QTBenhalpb,  there  ii  nifficieiit  analogy  to  wanant  IIm  idontitr. 
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quite  like."  The  head  Bachem  treated  him  with  every  kindness 
and  attention,  and  it  was  after  much  deliberation  and  craisul- 
tatioD  among  the  Indians,  detennined  that  he  should  fix  his  re»- 
dence  \nth  them.  Through  a  Dutch  trader,  who  bad  preceded 
him,  and  located  at  Kanadasagea,  he  communicated  freely  with 
the  Indians.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  waa  fonnally 
adopted  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  head  sachem.  This 
adoption  was  attended  with  formalities — a  coundl,  speeches,  &c. 
The  council  having  assembled,  "the  head  sachem's  family  being 
present  and  sitting  apart  by  themselves,"  Mr.  Kirei^nd  was 
waited  upon  and  invited  to  attend.  On  his  entruice,  after  a  short 
alence,  one  of  the  chiefs  spoke:  — 

"Brothers, — open  your  eara  and  your  eyes.  You  see  here  our 
white  brother  who  has  come  from  a  great  distance,  recommended 
to  us  by  our  great  chief,  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  has  enjoined 
it  upon  us  to  ^  kind  to  him,  end  to  make  him  comfortable  and 
protect  him  to  the  utmoat  of  our  power.  He  comes  to  do  us  eood. 
Brothers, — this  young  white  brother  of  ours,  has  left  his  father's 
house,  and  his  mother,  and  all  his  relations,  we  must  now  provide 
for  him  a  house,  I  am  appointed  to  you  and  to  our  voung  white 
brother,  that  our  head  sachem  adopts  him  into  his  familj^.  He  will 
be  a  father  to  him,  and  his  wife  will  be  a  mother,  and  bis  sons  and 
daughters,  his  brothers  and  sisters." 

The  head  sachem  then  rose,  called  him  his  son,  and  led  him  to 
his  family.  Mr.  K.  thanked  him,  and  told  him  be  hoped  the  Great 
Spirit  would  make  him  a  blessing  to  his  new  relations.  The 
zealous  and  enterprising  young  missionary,  says  in  his  journal: — 
"A  smile  of  cheerfubess  sat  on  every  countenance,  and  I  could 
Dot  refrain  from  tears;  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  kind 
Providence  that  had  protected  me  through  a  long  journey,  brought 
me  to  the  place  of  my  desire,  and  given  me  so  kind  a  reception 
among  the  poor  savage  Indians." 

Mr.  K.  applied  himself  diligently  to  leam  the  Seneca  language, 
and  by  the  help  of  two  words,  "  atkm/ason,"  (what  do  you  call 
this,)  and  " sointaschnagati,"  (speak  it  again,)  he  made  rapid 
progress.  He  was  made  very  comfortable  and  treated  very 
kindly. 

All  things  were  going  on  well,  but  friendly  relations  were 
destined  to  an  interruption.  The  missionary  had  been  assigned  a 
residence  with'  an  Indian  family^  whose  head  was  a  man  of  much 
influence  with  bis  people^ — "sober,  industrious,  honest,  and  telling 
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DO  Ue§."  Unfortiuiatelj',  in  a  few  days  afler  Mr.  K.  had  become 
■n  inmate  of  his  wigwam,  he  sickeoed  and  died.  Such  of  the 
Senecaa  as  were  jealous  of  the  new  comer,  seized  upon  the 
drcumstance  to  create  prejudice  against  him,  even  aliedgiog  that 
the  death  was  occasioned  by  his  magic,  or  if  not,  that  it  was  an 
"  intimation  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit  at  his  visit  and 
residence  among  them,  and  that  be  must  be  put  to  death."  Coun- 
cils were  convened,  there  were  days  of  deliberation,  touching 
what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  missionary — the  chief 
sachem  proving  his  fast  friend,  and  opposing  all  propositions  to 
harm  him.  During  the  time,  a  Dutch  trader,  a  Mr.  WoMr,  on  his 
way  from  Niagara  east,  stopped  at  Kanadaseaga,  and  be  was  the 
only  medium  through  which  Mr.  K.  could  learn  from  day  to  day, 
the  deliberations  of  the  council.  At  length  his  friend,  the  sachem, 
informed  him  joyfully,  that  "  all  was  peace." 

Some  proceedings  of  the  Council  afterwards  transpired,  that 
Mr.  KiRKLAND  was  enabled  to  preserve  in  his  journal.  It  was 
(^ned  by  an  address  from  the  chief  sachem: — 

"  Brothers,^- this  is  a  dark  day  to  us;  a  heavy  cloud  has 
gathered  over  us.  The  cheering  rays  of  the  sun  are  obscured; 
the  dim,  faint  light  of  the  moon  sympathises  with  us.  A  great  and 
awakening  event  has  called  us  together,  the  sudden  death  of  one 
of  our  best  men;  a  great  breach  is  made  in  our  Councils,  a  living 
example  of  peace,  sobriety  and  industry,  is  taken  from  us.  Our 
whole  town  mourns,  for  a  good  man  is  gone.  He  is  dead.  Our 
white  brother  had  lived  with  him  a  few  (feys.  Our  white  brother 
is  a  good  young  man.  He  loves  Indians.  He  comes  recom- 
mended to  UB  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  is  commis- 
sioned by  the  great  king  beyond  the  waters  to  be  our  super- 
intendent. Brothers,  attend  1  The  Great  Spirit  has  supreme 
power  over  life.  He,  the  upholder  of  the  skies,  has  most  certainly 
Drought  about  this  solemn  event  by  his  will,  and  without  any  other 
help,  or  second  cause.  Brothers,  let  us  deliberate  wisely;  let  us 
determine  with  great  caution.  Let  us  take  counsel  under  our 
great  loss,  with  a  tender  taind.  This  ts  the  best  medicine  and  was 
me  way  of  our  fathers." 

A  long  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  a  chief  of  great 
influence,  who  was  ambitious  of  supreme  control.  He  made  a 
long  and  inflammatory  bairangue  against  the  missionary.  Among 
other  things,  he  said: —  ' 

"  This  white  skin,  whan  we  call  our  brother,  baa  come  upon  a 
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dark  deajsn,  or  he  would  not  have  tntTelled  bo  many  limidred 
miles.  He  bringB  with  him  the  wkiUpeopk't  Book.  Toey  cali  it 
Go^s  Holy  Book.  BrotherB  attend!  You  know  this  book  waa 
never  maae  for  Indians.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  us  a  book  for 
ouToelvea.  He  wrote  it  in  our  heads.  He  put  it  into  the  minds  of 
oar  fathers,  aod  gave  them  rules  about  worahippinK  hun;  and  our 
fathers  strictly  ouerved  ^ose  rules,  and  the  UphoMer  of  the  skiei 
was  pleased,  and  gave  them  success  in  hunting,  and  made  them  victo- 
rious over  their  enemies  in  war.  Brothers  attend!  Be  assured  that 
if  we  Senecas  receive  this  white  man,  and  attend  to  the  Book  made 
solely  for  wiiite  people,  we  shall  become  miserable.  We  shall  soon 
hx>se  the  spirit  of  tnie  men.  The  spirit  of  the  brave  warrior  and 
the  good  hunter  will  be  no  more  with  ua.  We  shall  be  sunk  so  low 
as  to  hoe  com  and  squashes  in  the  field,  chop  wood,  stoop  down 
and  milk  cows,  like  tlie  negroes  among  the  Dutch  people.* 
Brothers,  hear  met  I  am  in  earnest,  because  I  love  my  nation,  and 
the  customs  and  practices  of  our  fathers;  and  they  enjoyed  pleasant 
and  prosperous  days.  If  we  permit  this  white  skin  to  remain 
among  us,  and  finally  embrace  what  is  written  in  his  book,  it  will  be 
the  complete  subversion  of  our  national  character,  as  true  men. 
Our  ancient  customs,  our  reUgious  feasts  and  ofleriogs,  all  that  our 
fathers  so  strictly  observed,  will  be  gone.  Of  this  are  we  not 
warned  by  the  sudden  death  of  our  good  brother  and  wise  sachem? 
Does  not  the  Upholder  of  the  skies,  plainly  say  to  us  in  this: — 
'Hear,  attend,  ye  Senecas  I  Behold,  I  have  taken  one,  or  per- 
mitted one  to  oe  taken  from  among  you  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  which  you  camiot  account  tor,  and  thereby  to  save  the 
nation  1*  Brothers,  listen  to  what  I  say.  Ought  not  this  white 
nian's  life  to  make  satisfaction  for  our  deceased  brother's  death?" 

A  long  discussion  and  investigation  followed.    Mr.  Kireland's 
papers  were  carried  to  the  council  house  and  examined;  the  widow 


NoTX.  —  Tba  author  derivM  thii  leunint  of  tha  pi1iiittl*e  adinmt  of  a  prolMtant 
■DMdoDaiT  amoiu  Ihe  SoDecaa,  from  Bpatk'i  Amaijctm  Bfi>n^>h]r.  The  nune  of  tb« 
diiaf  ncDSDiDr  Kaoadue^cmi —  Mr.  KirUand'*  adopted  falEer,  and  friend — doaa  Dot 
banapirB.  Tbo  chlaf  who  so  eloqnently  gpoke  for  his  nation,  and  in^manaly  wrsneht 
npoa  IliB  jealonay  and  anperatltion  of  the  conacili  was  ODi»iigwan6eu.  The  qweeEaa 
an  ffivsn.  («a  ia  what  eb«  tTanapireil  at  the  time.)  ai  comaiaaicated  to  Hr.  Kirfcland 
br  Hi.  Womp.  Tha  readcrwill  bear  In  mind  that  In  thia  oaia,  a<  wall  aa  hi  all  rntortl 
M  &e  apaechaa  of  DBadncUed  Indiana,  the  repoitaia,  bava  bat  cancht  tha  ideaa  of  th6 
BatiTB  oraloTB,  and  anbatitaled  their  own  manner  of  expreadoD.  An  aloqaent  idea — 
•  bMOtihl  figute of  ^oeeh— canof  coane,ontjb«fBllhftilljtTeperled,incoin^owli^ 
worda  and  ■anlancea.  For  [natance,  we  are  not  to  aappoae  that  tlie  Saaaca  aachem 
aaid: — "tha  dim  fai^t  liEhl  of  the  moon  aympathinB  with  aa,"  bnt  ha  did  probably 
make  nae  of  a  baantifnl  fignre  of  apeech  that'jtiMified  Mr.  Eiikland,  in  moh  an 
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t^  the  deceased  wasquestioDed: — she  gave  agood  account  of  the 
"youngwhite  brother,"  said  "he  was  always  cheerful  and  pleasant, 
and  they  had  began  to  love  him  much."  Said  one  of  the  opponenta 
of  Mr.  K.,  "did  he  never  come  to  your  husband's  bed-side  and 
whisper  in  his  ears,  or  pu9'  in  his  facel"  "No,  never,  he  always 
sat,  or  lay  down,  on  his  own  bunk,  and  in  the  evening  after  we 
were  in  bed,  we  would  see  him  get  down  upon  his  knees  and  talk 
with  a  low  voice."  This  testimony,  and  the  closing  speech  of  the 
head  sachem,  brought  matters  to  a  favorable  issue.  The  speech 
was  an  able  reply  to  Onoonqwanoeka — not  in  opposition  to  his 
views,  88  to  the  effect  generally  of  admitting  the  white  man  and 
his  Book,  but  generally,  in  reference  to  the  witchcraft  and  sorcery 
charged  upon  Mr.  KiRELANn,  in  connection  with  the  sudden  death 
of  his  host.  The  speech  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  was  followed 
by  shouts,  and  applause,  in  which  only  fifteen  refused  to  participate. 
The  chief  sachem  said,  "our  business  is  done.  I  rake  up  the 
council  fire." 

After  this,  Mr.  Kireland  "  lived  in  great  harmony,  friendship 
and  sociability."  Another  trouble  ensued  in  the  shape  of  a  famine. 
The  com  crop  for  the  year  previous,  had  been  short,  and  game 
was  scarce  at  that  season  of  the  year,  (March.)  He  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  he  had  "  sold  a  shirt  for  four  Indian  cakes,  baked  in  the 
ashes,  which  he  could  have  devoured  at  one  meal,  Init  on  the  score 
of  prudence  had  ate  only  one."  He  lived  for  days,  on  "white  oak 
acorns,  fried  in  bear's  gtease."  He  gives  a  long  detail  of 
BuSering  and  privation,  as  severe  as  any  of  his  Jesuit  predecessors 
had  endured;  which  terminated  in  making  a  return  journey  through 
the  wilderness  to  Johnson  Hall,  where  he  procured  a  supply  of 
provisions. 

Mr.  KiRBLAND  was  a  missionary  among  the  Six  Nations,  for  eight 
years  previous  to  the  Jlevolution;  during  that  struggle  he  was 
useful  in  diverting  some  portions  of  them  from  adhering  to  the 
British  interests;  and  his  name  and  services  are  often  blended  in 
the  Indian  treaties  that  followed  alter  the  war,  and  resulted  in  the 
extbguishment  of  their  title  to  lands  in  Western  New  York.  In 
these  latter  connections,  frequent  reference  to  him  will  occur  in 
subsequent  pages. 
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Dablon,  a  Jesuit,  established  himself  Id  1655  on  or  near  the 
■pot  where  Salina  now  stands.*  The  same  year  he  was  joined  by 
Sieur  Dtpoys,  an  officer  from  the  garrisoa  at  Quebec,  with  fifty 
Frenchmen.  The  enterprise  was  encouraged  by  the  Superior 
General  of  the  Catholic  Missions,  who  was  desirous  of  eetahUBhing 
at  this  central  Iroquois  caqfon  a  pennanent  missionary  establish- 
ment It  was  favored  by  the  Onondagas,  but  encountered  the 
hostiUty  of  the  Mohawks  from  its  first  inception.  They  attacked 
the  party  of  Duputs  on  its  way  up  the  St  Lawrence,  but  were 
repulsed. 

The  reception  of  the  party,  on  their  arrival  at  their  destination, 
was  cordial  and  hospitable.  Father  Merceix,  (the  Superior 
Geiteral,)  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  be  spared  no  pains 
to  give  the  arriral  an  imposing  appearance,  impress  the  natives 
with  awe  and  veneration  for  the  religion  be  wished  to  introduce, 
and  win  their  friendly  regards.  Dwellings  were  erected,  and  for 
nearly  two  years,  the  establishment  prospered. 

At  length  a  conspiracy  which  extended  itself  through  the  Iroquois 
cantons,  was  formed  against  them,  Dupuys,  was  kept  advised  of 
all  that  was  transpiring,  by  friendly  Indians,  Deliberating  whether 
he  wotfld  fortify  himself  and  sustain  a  siege,  or  retreat  to  Quebec, 
he  resolved  on  the  latter. 

"  To  eSect  his  escape  M.  Dupuyb  required  first  to  construct  some 
canoes,  for  they  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  reserve  any.  But 
to  work  at  them  publicly  would  be  to  announce  his  retreat,  and 
thereby  render  it  impossible.  Something  must  be  resolved  oq 
immediately,  and  the  commandant  adopteathe  following  plan.  He 
immediately  sent  an  express  to  M.  D'  AiLLEdouT  to  inform  him  of 
the  conspiracy.  He  then  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  some 
small  lisht  batteaux;  and  to  prevent  the  Iroquois  fr(»n  getting  the 
wind  of  it,  he  mode  his  people  work  in  the  garret  of  the  Jesuit's 
house,  which  was  larger  and  more  retired  than  the  others. 

"This  done,  he  warned  all  his  people  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  depart  on  the  day  which  he  named  to  them,  and  he 
supplied  each  one  with  provisions  sufficient  for  the  voyage,  and 
charged  them  to  do  nothing  in  the  mean  time  to  exdte  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Iroquois.  It  only  remained  now  to  concert  measures 
for  embarking  so  secretely  that  the  savages  should  have  no  knowl- 
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edge  of  their  retreat  until  they  should  have  advanced  bo  far  as  Dot 
to  Tear  pursuit,  and  this  they  accomplished  by  a  stratagem  singular 
enoiwh. 

"A  certain  young  Frenchman  who  had  acquired  groat  influence 
with  the  Indians,  had  been  adopted  into  one  of  their  most  respect- 
able families.  According  to  me  custom  of  the  IndiauB,  whoever 
was  adopted  by  them  became  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  that 
belonged  to  native  members  of  the  families.  This  young  man  went 
one  (uiy  to  his  adopted  father,  and  told  him  that  he  had  on  the 
night  before  dreamed  of  one  of  thoB«  feasts  where  the  guests  eat 
every  thing  that  is  served,  and  that  he  desired  to  have  one  of  the 
kind  made  for  the  village;  and  he  added,  that  it  was  deeply 
impressed  upon  his  nund  he  should  die  if  a  single  thing  were 
wanting  to  render  ^e  feast  just  such  a  one  as  he  described.  The 
Indian  gravely  replied  that  he  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  have 
him  die,  and  would  therefore  order  the  repast  nimself  and  take 
care  to  make  the  invitations,  and  he  assured  him  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  render  the  entertainment  every  way  such  an 
one  aa  he  wiBhed.  The  young  man  having  obtained  tHese  assu- 
rances, appointed  for  his  feast  the  19th  of  March,  which  was  the 
day  fixed  upon  for  the  departure  of  the  French.  Ail  the  provis- 
ions which  the  families  tnroui^  the  village  could  spare  were 
contributed  for  the  feast,  and  all  the  Indians  were  invited  to  attend. 

"The  entertainment  began  in  the  evenmg,  and  to  give  the 
French  an  opportunity  to  put  their  boats  into  the  water  and  to  load 
them  for  the  voyage  without  being  observed,  the  drums  and  trumpets 
ceased  not  to  sound  around  the  scene  of  festivity. 

"The  boats  having  now  been  launched  and  every  thing  put  in 
readiness  for  a  dep^ure,  the  young  man,  at  the  signal  agreed 
upon,  went  to  his  adopted  &ther  and  said  to  him,  that  he  pitied  the 
guests,  who  had  for  the  most  part  asked  quarter,  that  they  might 
cease  eating,  and  give  themselves  to  repose,  and  adding,  that  he 
meant  to  procure  for  every  one  a  good  night's  sleep.  He  began 
playing  on  the  guitar,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
Indian  was  laid  soundly  to  sleep.  The  young  Frenchman  immedi- 
ately sallied  forth  to  join  his  companions,  who  were  ready  at  the 
mstant  to  push  from  the  shore. 

"The  next  morning  a  number  of  Indians  went,  according  to 
their  custom  on  awaking,  to  see  the  French,  and  found  all  the 
doon  of  their  houses  shut  and  locked.  This  strange  circumstance, 
joined  to  the  profound  silence  which  everywhere  reigned  through 
the  French  settlement,  surprised  them.  They  imagined  at  first 
that  the  French  were  saymg  mass,  or  that  tJiey  were  in  secret 
council;  but  after  having  in  vain  waited  for  many  hours  to  have 
the  mystery  solved,  they  went  and  knocked  at  some  of  the  doors. 
The  uogs  who  had  been  left  in  the  houses  replied  to  them  by  balk- 
ing. They  perceived  some  fowls  also  through  the  palings,  but  no 
person  could  be  seen  or  beard.    At  lengdi,  having  waited  until 
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ereniiig,  they  forced  (^d  the  doon,  and  to  dieir  utter  astoniiAmeDt 
found  every  houae  empty.* 


PreTious  to  the  Revolutioo,  white  settlement  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  lower  Mohawk  valley.  The  period  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Schenectady  ^U  have  been  noticed. 

The  pioneer  emigrants,  that  began  the  march  of  civilization  and 
improvement,  west  of  Schenectady,  were  as  the  Plymouth  colonist* 
of  New  England,  refiigees  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  conscience. 
"Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  near  three  thousand  German 
Palatines  emigrated  to  this  country  under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Anne;  most  of  them  settled  in  Pemiaylvania;  &  few  made  their  way 
from  Albany,  in  1713,  over  the  Helleberg,  to  Schoharie  creek,  and 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  settlement  upon  the  rich  alluvial  lands  bordering  upon  that 
stream.  Small  colonies  from  here  and  from  Albany,  and  Sche- 
nectady, established  themselves  ia  various  places  along  the  Mohawk, 
and  in  1733,  had  extended  as  far  up  as  the  Giennan  Flats,  near 
where  stands  the  village  of  Herkimer;  but  all  the  inhabitants  were 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  streams;  none  had  ventured  out 
in  that  unbroken  wilderness,  which  lay  to  the  south  and  west  of 
these  settlements."  f 

This  branch  of  the  emigrating  Palatines,  (there  were  three 
thousand,  in  all,  that  arrived  in  New  York,)  consisted  of  about 
seven  hundred  persons.  Their  location,  "began  on  the  little 
Schoharie  kill,  in  the  town  of  Middleburg,  at  the  high  water  mark 
of  the  Schoharie  river,  at  an  oak  stump  burned  hollow,  which  is 
said  to  have  served  the  Mohegan  and  Stockbridge  Indiana,  the 
purposes  of  a  com-niill;  and  ran  down  the  river  to  the  north, 
taking  in  the  flats  on  both  sides  of  the  same,  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  miles,  containing  twenty  thousand  acres."  ^  They  settled  in 
Indian  viQages,  or  dorfs,  under  the  direction  of  seven  individuals, 
as  cs^tains,  or  commissaries.  As  these  were  primitive  adventurers, 
in  this  direction — and  as  their  names  are  associated  intimately, 
with  early  times;  and  even  now  are  blended  with  ahnost  every 
reference   to  the   valley   of  the   Mohawk,   and  especially   "Old 

*  ManiMeript  hiabMy,  of  the  Rer.  J.  W.  Adum,  SynciiM. 

i  Cunpb«ll'a  Anaali  of  Tiyoa  County. 
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Scboharie," — the  author  inserts  such  of  them  as  he  finds  in  Mr. 
SIMM's  history: — There  were  the  Keysers,  Boucks,  Rickards, 
Rightmyers,  Warners,  Weavers,  Zimmers,  Mathers,  Zeks,  Bellin- 
gers,  Borsts,  Schoolcrafts,  Kryslers,  Casseltnans,  Nenkirks,  Ear- 
harts,  BromiB,  Merkleys,  Foxes,  Berkers,  Balls,  Weidhams,  Deitzs, 
Manns,  Garlocks,  Stembergs,  RDeiskems,  Stubrachs,  Enderses, 
Sidneys,  Bergs,  Houcks,  Hartmans,  Smidtz,  Lawyers, 

Their  lands  were  granted  them  by  the  Queen,  as  wore  provisions, 
while  emigrating;  but  after  leaving  Albany  they  had  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  they  were  as  few  perhaps  as  were 
ever  possessed  by  any  forest  pioneers,  in  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country.  Upon  game,  ground-nuts,  fish,  and  a  little  grain  they 
could  procure  by  going  on  foot  to  Schenectady,  pursuing  an  Indian 
path,  they  contrived  to  subsist  for  the  first  year,  when  getting  a 
little  ground  cleared,  they  managed  to  raise  some  wheat  and  com, 
without  any  ploughs  or  teams  to  use  them  with.  They  raised  the 
first  wheat  in  1711.  It  was  cultivated  with  the  hoe,  like  com. 
For  several  years,  when  going  to  Schenectady  to  mill,  or  upon 
other  errands,  they  went  in  large  parties,  as  a  precaution  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 

In  1735,  small  settlements  of  Germans  had  been  made  at 
Canajoharie  and  Stone  Arabia. 

In  1739,  a  Scotchman  fay  the  name  of  Lindsay,  who  had 
obtained  by  assignment  from  three  other  partners,  a  tract  of  8000 
acres  of  land,  which  is  embraced  in  the  town  and  village  of  Cherry 
Valley,  became  a  resident  there.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife 
and  father-in-law,  a  Mr.  Congrevb,  and  a  few  domestics.  His 
location  was  named  "  Lindsay's  Bush."  The  proprietor  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  His  nearest  white  neighbors,  were 
fifteen  miles  off;  upon  the  Mohawk,  and  he  had  no  way  of 
approaching  it  except  by  a  difficult  Indian  trail.  He  was  a  Scotch 
gentleman; — a  taste  for  the  romantic—a  fondness  for  the  chase, 
which  was  fully  gratified  by  abundance  of  wild  game  in  that 
repon,  had  prompted'  him  to  adopt  a  back-woods  life;  but  he 
soon  began  to  experience  seme  of  its  hardships.  The  snow  fell 
to  a  great  depth  in  the  winter  of  1740, — he  was  short  of  provi- 
rions,  and  could  not  get  to  the  settlements  for  a  supply.  He  was 
relieved  by  a  friendly  Indian,  who  making  his  journeys  on  snow 
shoes,  obtained  food  for  him  and  his  house-hold,  for  the  winter. 
In  1741  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Doolof^  David  Ramsay, 
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Willam  Gait,  James  Campbell,  William  Dickinson,  and  one  or  two 
otbera,  with  their  families;  in  all  about  thirty  persona.  In  1744, 
they  bad  a  grist  and  saw-mill,  and  an  increasing,  flourishing  settle- 
ment. It  was  however  harrassed,  during  the  French  and  Englidi 
war,  by  some  portions  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  French  interests. 
Its  inhabitants  were  frequently,  during  the  war,  called  but  to  defend 
the  northern  frontiers.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  settlement  of  a 
large  district  of  country,  which  in  our  early  histories,  was  included 
under  the  name  of  Cherry  Valley. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 

The  year  1740,  is  signalized  by  the  advent  upon  the  Mohawk, 
of  one  who  was  destiDed  to  exerdse  an  important  influence,  and 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  colonial  history.  Sir  William 
Johnson  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  left  bis  native  country  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavorable  issue  of  a  love  afiair.  His  uncle, 
Sir  Peter  Warren,  an  Admiral  in  the  English  navy,  owned  by 
government  grant,  a  large  tract  of  land — 15,000  acres — widiio 
the  present  town  of  Florida,  Montgomery  county.  Young  John- 
son became  bis  agent,  and  located  himself  in  the  year  above 
named,  at  Warren's  Bush,  a  few  miles  from  the  present  village  of 
Port  Jackson.  He  now  began  that  inlercoanie  with  the  Indians 
which  was  to  prove  so  beneficial  to  the  English,  in  the  last  French 
war  that  soon  followed,  the  influences  of  which  were  to  be  so 
prejudicial  to  the  colonial  interests,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  made  himself  familiar  with  their  language,  spoke  it  with 
ease  and  fluency;  watched  their  habits  and  peculiarities;  studied 
their  manners,  and  by  his  mildness  and  prudence,  gained  their  favor 
and  confidence,  and  an  unrivalled  ascendancy  over  them.  In  all 
important  matters  he  was  generally  consulted  by  them,  and  his 
advice  followed.  In  1755,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  command  m 
the  provincial  service  of  New  York.  He  marched  against  Crown 
Point,  and  after  the  repulse  of  Col.  Williams,  he  defeated  and 
took  DiBsnr  prisioner.  For  this  service  the  Parliament  voted  him 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  the  King  made  him  a  Baronet  The 
reader  will  have  noticed  his  efiective  agency  in  keeping  the  Six 
Nations  in  the  English  interests,  and  hie  military  achievement  at 
Niagara. 
From  the  foUowing  notice,  which  appeared  in  a  c<Hitemporaiy 
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publksatioQ — the  L(«don  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  Sept^nber, 
175& — it  will  be  seen  how  well  adapted  he  was  to  the  peculiar 
offices  and  agencies  that  devolved  upon  him.  It  is  an  extract  of  a 
journal  written  in  this  country:— 

"Major  General  Johnson  (an  Irish  gentleman,)  is  universaUy 
esteemed  in  our  parts,  for  the  part  he  sustains.  Besides  his  skill 
and  experience  as  an  officer,  he  is  particularly  happy  in  making 
hinue IT  beloved  by  all  sorts  of  people,  and  can  conform  to  aU 
companies  and  conversations.  He  is  very  much  of  the  fine  gentle- 
man in  genteel  company.  But  as  the  inhabitants  next  hun  are 
mostly  Dutch,  he  sits  down  with  them  and  smokes  his  tobacco, 
drinks  flip,  and  talks  of  improvements,  bear  and  beaver  skins. 
Being  surrounded  with  Indians,  he  speaks  several  of  their  Ian- 
ffuages  well,  and  has  always  some  of  them  with  him.  His  house 
IS  a  safe  and  hospitable  retreat  for  them  from  the  enemy.  He 
takes  care  of  theu-  wives  and  children  when  they  go  out  on 
parties,  and  even  wears  their  dress.  In  short,  by  nis  honest 
dealinge  with  them  in  trade,  and  his  courage,  which  has  often  been 
BUCcessfuUy  tried  with  them  and  his  courteous  behaviour,  he  has 
80  endeared  himself  to  them,  that  they  chose  him  one  of  ihetr 
^ef  sachems  or  princes,  and  esteem  hun  as  their  common  father." 

Mias  Eleanor  Wallablodb,  a  fair  and  comely  Dutch  ^1,  who 
Itad  been  sold  to  limited  service  in  New  York,  to  pay  her  passage 
across  the  ocean,  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  soon  supplied  the  place 
of  the  fair  one  in  Ireland,  whose  fickleness  had  been  the  means  of 
hnpelUng  him  to  new  scenes  and  associations  in  the  back-woods  of 
America.  Although  taking  her  to  his  bed  and  board,  and  for  a 
long  period  acknowledging  her  as  his  wife,  he  was  never  married 
to  her  until  she  was  upon  her  death-bed,  a  measure  necessary  to 
legitimatize  his  three  children,  who  afterwards  became.  Sir  Jobn 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Guv  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  CoL  Clads.  Hia  nest 
wife,  was  Molly  Brant,  sister  of  the  conspicuous  chieftain  of  that 
name.  He  was  married  to  her  a  few  years  before  his  death,  for 
the  same  purpose  that  was  consummated  in  the  previoua  iiwtaDce. 

Golden  says  of  Sir  Williah,  that  "  he  dressed  himself  after  the 
Indian  manner,  made  frequent  dances  after  theur  custcms  when  they 
exdte  to  war,  and  used  all  the  means  he  could  think  of,  at  a  oon- 
adorable  expense,  to  engage  them  in  a  war  against  Canada." 

The  liberal  patronage  of  the  English  government,  and  the 
fadlity  with  vrhidi  he  could  procure  grants  of  the  Indians,  made 
him  an  extensive  land-holder.    He  obtained  cme  grant,  in  a  manner 
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which  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  familiar  anecdote,  frwn  Hbh- 
DKioK,  a  Mohawk  chief^  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  situated  in 
the  now  count}r  of  Herldmer.  He  had  before  hii  death  laid  the 
foundation  of  perhaps  as  large  an  individual  landed  estate,  aa  was 
ever  possessed  in  this  country.  His  heirs,  taking  sides  against  the 
colonies,  in  the  Revolution,  at  its  close,  the  whole  estate  was 
confiscated. 

The  Johnson  family  are  so  mingled  with  our  early  colonial 
history,  and  the  border  wars  o£  the  Revolution,  that  most  readers 
will  be  famihar  with  a  subject  that  has  been  introduced  here,  only 
to  assist  in  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  settlement 
west  of  the  Hudson  previous  to  the  Revolution;  and  to  aid  a  clear 
understanding  of  some  local  events  in  that  contest 

Sir  WiLLUM  JoBNSON  died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1774 — having 
for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  exercised  an  almost  one  roan  power, 
not  only  in  his  own  immediate  domain,  but  far  beyond  it  In  his 
character  were  blended  many  sterling  virtues,  with  vices  that  are 
perhaps  to  be  attributed  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  freedom  of  a 
back- woods  life, — the  absence  of  the  restraints  which  the  ordi* 
nances  of  civilization  imposes, — than  to  radical  defects.  His 
talents,  it  must  be  inferred,  were  of  a  hi^  order;  his  achievements 
at  Niagara  alone,  would  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  brave 
and  skillful  military  commander;  and  in  the  absence  of  amiable 
social  qualities,  he  could  hardly  have  gtuned  so  strong  a  hold  npm 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  die  Six  Nations,  aja  we  see  he 
maintained  up  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

He  died  just  as  the  great  struggle  of  the  colonies  commenced. 
Had  be  lived  to  have  participated  in  it  he  would  probably  have 
been  (bund  on  the  side  of  the  mother  country.  In  his  case,  to  the 
ordinary  obligations  of  loyality,  were  added  those  of  gratitude  for 
high  favors  and  patronage.  Though  it  has  been  inferred  that  in 
anticipation  of  tli^  crisis  that  was  approaching,  he  was  somewhat 
wavering  hi  his  purposes.  Mr.  Smns,  the  local  historian  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  upon  informatitm  derived  from  those  who  lived  at 
that  period,  and  in  the  vicinity,  favors  the  conclusion  that  he  died 
by  bis  own  hand,  to  esct^K  a  participation  in  the  stm^^  which 
his  position  must  have  forced  upon  him:— ~"As  the  cloud  of  colo> 
nial  difficulty  was  spreading  from  the  capital  of  New  £ngland  to 
the  frontier  English  settlements,  Sir  William  Johnson  was  urged 
by  the  British  crown,  to  take  aides  with  the  parent  country.    H« 
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had  been  takeo  from  comparative  obscurity,  and  promoted  by  the 
government  of  England,  to  honors  and  wealth.  Many  wealthy 
and  influential  friends  around  him  were  already  numbered  among 
the  advocates  of  civil  liberty.  Should  he  raise  his  arm  against 
that  power  that  had  thus  signally  honored  himi  Should  he  take 
Bides  with  the  oppressor  against  many  of  his  tried  friends  in  many 
perilous  adventures?  These  were  serious  questions,  as  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  which  often  occupied  his  mind.  The  Baronet 
declared  to  several  of  his  friends,  as  the  storm  of  civil  discord  was 
gathering  that  'England  and  her  colonies  were  approaching  a 
terrible  war,  but  that  be  should  never  Uve  to  witness  t(.'*  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  court  was  sitting  at  Johnstown,  and  white  in 
the  court-room  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  death,  a 
package  from  England  of  a  political  nature  was  handed  him. 
He  left  the  court-house,  went  directly  home,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  a  corpse," 

While  it  must  remain  perhaps,  a  subject  of  speculation  how  Sir 
William  Johnson  would  have  used  his  powerful  influence,  had  he 
lived,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  would  not  have  been  as  hurtful 
to  the  colonies,  as  that  portion  of  it  was,  which  was  inherited,  with 
his  title,  by  his  son  and  son-in-law.  While  they  were  not  his  equals 
in  talent — had  not  many  of  the  good  qualities  he  possessed  —  they 
used  the  influence  that  he  transmitted  to  them  in  a  manner  that  we 
are  justified  in  inferring,  it  would  not  have  been  used,  had  he  lived 


Sir  William  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estate,  by  his  son  Sir 
JoBN  Johnson;  his  authority  as  General  Superintendent  of  Indian 
A&irs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Gmr  Johnson,  his  son-in-law, 
who  had  long  been  his  assistant,  as  deputy;  in  which  office  he  Was 
assisted  by  Col.  Daniel  Claus,  who  had  married  another  dau^ter 
of  the  Baronet 

Before  the  close  of  the  French  and  English  war,  small  setUe- 
menls  were  begun  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  colony  commenced 
by  Mr,  Lindsay.  Previous  to  the  American  Revolution,  a  family 
of  Habpers,  distinguished  in  that  contest,  had  left  Cherry  Valley 
and  commenced  a  settlement  at  Harpersfield,  Delaware   county. 

*CoL  Stone,  In  hft  UTe  of  Brent,  rejwHa  th«  infereim  Ihst  Sir  Williun  eommiUed 
•nicids;  or  Ihu  ha  wu  embBrraHed  in  refsnnee  to  Ihs  cotme  he  ihimlcl  pamw.  He 
(■)«■  be  "  Tbiled  Engluid  tor  the  lut  lima  in  the  anlDtan  of  ITT3,  ntnnuog  the  nut 
■piiiif.    Re  jmbkVtj  eaine  back  with  hii  iojtl  feelingi  fomawhu  Mrenglhsa«d." 
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The  Rev.  Wiluam  Johnson  had  succeeded  in  pianting  a  flour- 
bhing  iitde  colony,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehannah,  a  ahort 
distance  below  the  forks  of  the  Unadilla,  and  several  families  were 
Bcattered  through  Springfietd,  Middlefield,  (then  called  New-Town 
Martin,)  and  Laurens  and  Otego,  called  Old  England  District.  In 
the  year  1716,  Philip  Groat,  made  a  purchase  of  land  in  the 
present  town  of  Amsterdam.  He  was  drowned  in  remoTing  his 
family  to  his  new  home.  '  His  widow  and  her  three  sons  made  the 
intended  settlement  They  erected  a  grist  mill  at  what  is  now 
called  Crane's  Village,  in  1730.  One  of  the  brothen,  Lewis 
Gkoat,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  in  the  French  and  Bnglirii 
war,  and  kept  in  captivity  four  years.  In  this  war,  these  primi- 
tive settlers  upon  the  Moliawk  were  often  visited  by  the  French 
Indian  allies,  and  had  a  foretaste  of  the  horrid  scenes  that  were 
to  follow,  in  a  few  years.  The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  was  the 
theatre  of  martyrdom  and  Buffering,  in  two  wars. 

In  the  year  1740  a  small  colony  of  Irish  emigrants,  located  in 
the  present  town  of  Glen.  The  Indian  disturbances  alarmed  them, 
and  after  a  few  years  they  returned  to  Ireland. 

Giles  Fonoa  was  the  first  merchant  west  of  Schenectady. 
His  customers  were  the  few  settlers  upon  the  Mohawk,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  had  branches,  or  depots,  at  Forts 
Schayler,  Stanwix,  Oswego,  Niagara  and  Schlosser.  His  prin- 
cipal business  was  to  exchange  blankets,  trinkets,  ammunition  and 
rum  for  furs,  peltries,  and  ginseng. 

A  church  was  erected  at  Caughnawaga,  partly  under  the  patron- 
age of  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1765.  Churches  were  erected 
at  Stone  Aratna,  Palatine  and  German  Flats,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  an  early  period  a  small  church  was  constructed  of  wood, 
near  the  Upper  Mohawk  Castle.  A  bell  that  was  in  use  then,  was 
brought  away  by  the  Mohawks,  in  their  flight  westward,  and  was 
used  in  the  temporary  Mohawk  settlement  at  Lewiston.  Q;|7"See 
John  Mountplbasant's  accoimt  of  the  church,  bell,  &c. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  French  war,  the  public  debt  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  obliged  a  resort  to  a  direct  tax.  The 
amount  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the,  "Mohawk  Valley,*' 
which  designation  then  embraced  the  whole  State  west  of  Albany, 
was  £242,176. 

In  1772,  three  years  previous  to  the  Revolution,  Tryon  county 
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wu  taken  from  Albany.*  It  embraced  all  die  preaeot  aUte  of 
Mew  York,  weat  of  s  line  drawn  wnlh  and  aoatfa  neaily  tbroogfa 
the  center  of  Schoharie  county.  It  was  divided  into  fire  diabicta. 
The  fint  court  of  "geturtil  quarttr  ummu  of  fAe  peace,"  waa  h^ 
in  Jtriuutcrwn,  SepL  6th,  1773:    The  Bench  coonated  of 

Oar  JghMoa,  JWf*. 

Jsha  BoUar,  Peln  Cdbjm,  .Mgm. 

Bb  John  JohiMon,  Eni^t.  Dwiel  Claoi,  John  Vftik,  JtHm  F«»di.  JUI.  JaJgm. 

JAm  CoOiu,  Janph  Chew,  Adtnt  Loaeka,  J«hn  Fij,  Fnneia  Toanf,  Petar  Tea 
BnaktAMticM. 

A  ^impae  has  thoa  been  fumidied  the  reader,  of  the  coaditi<»i 
of  tfui^^  in  the  county  of  Tryon,  preceding  a  criaiB  which  waa 
to  make  it  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  aoenes;  its  few  and  scattered 
inhabitants,  sufierers,  and  not  unfreqoently  martyn,  in  the  hanaa- 
ing  border  war  that  came  i^n  ttiem  to  multiply  three  fold  the 
ordinary  endurances  of  the  pioneers  of  the  wilderness.! 

*  NaiD«d  1«  hauvt  at  WQli«ni  Ttjod,  Ihan  Goremor  of  the  Prarinca. 
t  "  The  papulitiau  of  Cherrr  Valley  wii  dwit  of  three  huodrad,  aad  that  of  the  wboto 
eaontT  of  Tiyon  but  a  few  thoojand,  when  the  Rerohitian  Dammeiiced." — Co^WTt 
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CHAPTER   IIL 


THE  BOBDBB  WAB8   OF  THE  REVOLOTION. 

In  the  conditioB  of  settiement  that  has  been  briefly  stated,  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  all  Westem  New  York  could  have  had 
but  a  remote  connexion  with  the  long  and  eventful  struggle  that 
ended  in  a  separation  of  the  colonies,  and  the  blessinga.  of  a  free 
and  independent  government.  While  the  author  has  presumed  in 
his  preceding  pages,  that  there  was  much  of  early  colonial  history, 
having  a  distinct  local  relation,  with  which  most  of  those  into 
whose  hands  his  work  will  fall  were  not  ^uniliar,  he  will  not  regard 
it  necessary  to  embrace  any  portion  of  a  general  history — the 
causes  and  prominent  events  of  the  Revolution — which  is  as 
"familiar  as  house-bold  words,"  with  his  readers — formed  a  por- 
tion of  their  nursery  tales,  and  are  incorporated  with  the  ruduneuts 
of  our  primary  schools. 

Foremost  in  its  loyalty,  efTeclive  and  vi^lant  in  its  services,  in 
the  French  war  that  had  closed  by  the  triumph  of  the  EngUsh 
arms, — the  province  of  New  York  was  not  backward  m  prepara- 
tions for  asserting  its  ri^ts,  when  the  period  arrived  in  wliich 
Eughind,  proud  of  her  colonial  possessions,  but  oppressive  in  its 
government  of  them,  provoked  resistance  to  its  unjust  requirements. 
**  During  the  long  and  harra^ing  French  wars,  her  levies  both  of 
men  and  money,  considering  her  population  and  re80iu*ces,  were 
immense.  Her  territory  was  the  principal  scene  of  action,  and  she 
seconded  with  all  her  powers  the  measures  adopted  by  the  English 
to  destroy  the  French  influence  in  America."  •  But  loyalty, 
feithful  and  enduring  as  it  had  been,  began  to  be  forfeited,  and 
the  Province  of  New  York  was  early  in  so  regarding  it 

Its  resistance  to  the  stamp  act  in  1765,  paved  the  way  for  the 
convening  of  a  coogresa  in  New  York,  the  same  year. 

■  Aimili  gf  l^yoB  CMSt;. 
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A  public  meetiDg  of  citizens  of  Palatine  district,  in  Tiyon 
county,  was  assembled  as  early  as  August,  1T74.  The  Boston  Port 
Bill  had  gone  into  operation  in  the  preceding  June.  The  resolutions 
of  that  meeting  declared  unaltered  and  detennined  alle^ance  to 
the  British  crown,  but  strenuously  remonstrated  against  an  act 
which  it  regarded  as  "oppressive  and  arbitrary,"  and  "subversive 
of  the  rights  of  English  subjects."  The  meeting  approved  of  a 
previous  act  of  their  brethren  in  New  York,  in  sending  five 
delegates  to  the  approaching  congress  in  Philadelphia;  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  five  persons, 
to  correspond  with  committees  of  Albany  and  New  York. 

The  ball  thus  put  in  motion,  its  progress  was  retarded  by  all  the 
influence  of  the  Johnson  family  and  their  adherents.  In  the  spring ' 
of  1775,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  congress  had 
been  promulgated,  during  the  session  of  a  court  at  Johnstown,  a 
declaration  was  drawn  up  and  circulated  by  the  loyalists  of  Tryon 
county,  opposing  the  proceedings  of  that  congress.  It  occasioned 
much  altercation,  but  was  finally  signed  by  most  of  the  grand 
jury,  and  nearly  all  the  magistrates.  Public  meetings  sooa 
followed  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  county,  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Johnstown  declaration.  On  a  day 
{^pointed,  the  little  church  at  Cherry  Valley,  was  crowded  with 
all  ages  and  sexes.  THoioAa  Spencer,  an  Indian  interpreter, 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a  stnun  of  "  rude,  though  impassicmed 
eloquence."  *  Articles  of  association  were  adopted  at  this  and  at 
umilar  district  meetings,  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  PhiladeU 
phia  congress,  and  declaring  that  the  Johnstown  proceeding  was  a 
measure  which  would  assist  to  "entail  slavery  upon  America." 
On  the  8th  of  May,  the  Palatine  committee,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Albany  committee,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  busy  in 
circulating  petitions,  and  enlisting  the  citizens  of  Tryon  coimty,  on 
the  side  of  the  colonies,  but  they  say:  — 

"  This  county  has  for  a  series  of  years  been  ruled  by  one 
family,  the  different  branches  of  which  are  still  strenuous  ia 
persuading  people  not  to  come  into  congrcsaional  measures;  and 
even  have,  last  week,  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Mohawk 
District,  appeared  with  all  their  dependents  armed,  to  oppose  the 

*Mr.  Cunpbell  rayi:  —  "Tbs  nobleal  «ffbrto  of  sn  Henr;  and  an  Otis,  n«er 
wnugfal  more  leiiilblj  upon  th«  fselingi  oT  the  eongniHa  thoy  addnasBd,  than  did  tbs 
liini^[«ie  of  this  nnlgtlond  patriot,  upon  that  liUln  MiMnbly." 
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people'  coDBidering  of  their  crieraiiceB: — their  Dumber  beii^  so 
large,  and  the  people  unarmed,  struck  terror  into  the  most  of  tnem, 
and  they  dispersed.  We  are  informed  that  Johnson  Hall  is  forti- 
fying by  placing  awivel  guns  around  the  same,  and  that  Col. 
JoHNBON  has  had  part  of  his  regiment  of  militia  under  arms, 
yesterday,  no  doubt  with  the  design  to  prevent  the  friends  of 
liberty  from  publishing  their  attachment  to  the  cause,  to  the  world. 
Besides  which,  we  are  told,  that  about  an  hundred  Highlanders, 
(Roman  Catholics,)  are  armed,  and  ready  to  march  upon  the  like 
occasion.  We  are  informed  that  Col.  Johmson,  has  stopped  two 
New  Englanders,  and  searched  them,  being  as  we  suppose,  suspi- 
cious that  they  came  to  solicit  aid  from  us  or  the  Indians,  whom 
we  dread  most,  there  being  a  current  report  through  the  county, 
that  they  are  to  be  made  use  of  in  keeping  us  in  awe.  We 
recommend  it  strongly  and  seriously  to  )^u  to  take  it  in  your 
consideration,  whether  any  powder  and  ammunition,  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  be  sent  up  this  way,  unless  it  is  done  under  the 
inspection  of  the  committee,  and  consigned  to  the  committee  here, 
ana  for  such  particular  shop-keepers,  as  we  in  our  next  shall 
acquaint  you.  We  are  determined  to  suSer  none  in  our  district,  to 
sell  any,  but  such  as  we  approve  of,  and  sign  the  association. 
When  any  thing  particular  comes  to  our  knowledge  relating  to  the 
Indians,  (whom  we  shall  watch],  or  anything  interesting,  we  shall 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  in  communicating  the  same  to  you. 
And  as  we  are  a  young  county,  remote  from  the  metropolis,  we 
beg  you  will  give  as  all  the  intelligence  in  your  power.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  send  down  any  deputies  to  the  Provincial  Congress, 
as  we  cannot  possibly  obtain  the  sense  of  the  county  soon  enough 
to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  send  any,  but  be  assured  we  are  not 
the  less  attached  to  American  liberty.  For  we  are  determined, 
^though  few  in  number,  to  let  the  world  see  who  are,  and  who 
are  not  such;  and  to  wipe  off  the  indelible  disgrace  brought  upon 
as  by  the  declaration  signed  by  our  grand  jury,  and  some  of  our 
magistrates;  who  in  general,  are  considered  by  a  majority  of  our 
county,  as  enemies  to  their  country.  In  a  word,  gentlemen,  it  is 
our  fixed  resolution  to  support,  and  carry  into  execution  every 
thing  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  to  be  free 

OR  DIE." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Palatine  Committee,  in  the  same 
month,  two  intercepted  letters  were  read.  The  first,  was  a  letter 
from  the  Mohawk,  to  the  Oneida  Indians.  Translated  into  English, 
it  was  as  follows: — 

"WHltaD  at  Gut  Johiiof'b,  iSaj  177S.  Thit  is  year  iBttor,  ytm  graal  odm,  ot 
Bkchenu.  Our  Jobvbos  myi  he  will  be  glid  if  joa  get  Ihii  intelligence,  joa  OneidM, 
bow  it  gpta  with  him  now,  and  ho  !■  now  mora  eertein  concerning  the  intention  of  tha 
BoMaa  pefpi*.    Our  Johxoi  (■  In  gmt  Jau  of  boinf  t»keD  pnwniBr  b;  tin  BoMoa 
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pMpl*.  We  Hriwwki  ■!•  oUgad  to  witeh  Um  ooiMtantlj.  Thatttn  m  ndd  ytm 
dkia  lutelliganee,  that  jwa  dwU  know  It,  and  Otrt  Johhiok  bwdtm  hlmnlf  ud  dapasda 
upon  your  coming  to  hi*  ouiatauce,  and  that  yon  wiU  wlllionl  fail  bo  of  th«t  opinioD. 
Ho  iMllaTM  not  that  70D  will  aMsnl  to  lot  him  nffer.  We  Ihsrefore  oipecl  yon  in  a 
conpla  of  daj'i  tlms.  80  much  at  praaoaL  We  eend  bal  m  {kr  M  to  yon  Oneida^ 
but  aflsrwarda  periiapa,  to  all  tha  othei  aationa.  Wo  conolndo,  and  expect  that  yov 
will  have  coQcsm  aboat  our  mlor,  Oct  JoHniaii,  bacaiiM  we  are  all  united." 

The  letter  waa  signed  by  Joseph  Brant  as  Secretary  to  Gxrt 
Johnson,  and  by  four  other  chiefs.  The  other  letter  was  from 
GvY  Johnson  to  the  magistrates  aod  others,  of  the  upper  ^thcta 
of  Tryoa  county; — 

"Got  PiM,  May  ao,  1T76. 
GurT>.E>u,  —  I  have  latsly,  repeated  aocoaata,  that  a  body  of  New  Englaoden,  ot 
otheri,  were  to  oome  aud  aeiiOi  and  oury  away  iny  penon.  and  attack  onr  family,  under 
color  of  nulldoai  iMiaoatlana  that  I  Intended  to  Ml  the  Indiami  Dpon  the  people. 
Men  of  aenae  and  oharacter  know  that  my  office  b  of  tha  higheat  impoitanco  to  put- 
mote  peace  among  the  Bii  Naiiona,  and  prcTont  their  entering  into  any  anch  diapniea. 
Thia  I  effacted  laat  year,  when  they  were  much  vexed  aboat  Ihe  attack  on  the  8)|Bwnee*, 
and  I  lail  winter  appointed  them  to  meet  me  this  month,  to  nceire  the  anawar  of  (he 
Virginian*.  All  men  miut  allow  thtil  if  the  Indian*  find  their  council  fire  di*tnit>ed, 
■nd  their  tuperiDtendent  iunlted,  they  will  ta&*  a  dna^fiJ  rtetmgt.  It  ia  therebre  tbe 
doty  of  all  the  people  (0  prevent  thia,  and  to  aatiafy  any  who  may  hare  been  Impoeed 
npon,  that  their  anipiciona,  and  allegntiona,  Ihey  hare  coUectsd  agalnal  me,  are  falae, 
and  Inconalstant  with  my  character  and  office.  I  recommend  thia  to  yon  aa  highly 
DMOMary  at  thia  time,  M  my  regard  for  the  InUreatB  of  Ihe  country  and  self  prcanration, 
baa  obliged  ma  to  fortify  my  honn,  and  keep  men  tiimed  tor  my  debnoe,  tlU  (heae  idle 


Upon  the  reading  of  these  letters,  the  Committee  adopted  a  set 
of  strong  resoIutionB  confirming  their  former  positions,  and  severely 
condemniDg  the  conduct  of  Sir  Guv,  id  keeping  about  him  a  body 
of  armed  Indians,  fortifying  hie  house,  and  "stopping  and  seardi- 
ing  travellers  upon  the  King's  highway,"  It  was  resolved, — "  That 
as  we  abhor  a  state  of  slavery,  we  do  join  and  unite  together, 
under  all  the  ties  of  religion,  honor,  justice,  and  a  love  for  our 
country,  never  to  become  slaves,  and  to  defend  our  freedom  with 
our  lives  and  fortunes." 

Before  the  Committee  adjourned,  it  addressed  another  letter  to 
the  Albany  Committee, — in  which  they  say,  thai  they  have  ordered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning;  that  Johnson  has 
five  hundred  men  to  guard  his  house;  that  he  has  stopped  all 
communication  between  the  counties  of  Tryon  and  Albany;  that 
there  waa  not  fifty  pounds  of  powder  in  their  district;  that  they 
propoee,  jointly,  with  tbe  Cotmnitteea  of  other  districts,  to  force  a 
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communication  with  AibaDy;  that  Johnson  had  invited  the  upper 
Indian  nations  to  go  down  to  his  neighborhood,  but  aa  many  of  the 
Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  they  diould  endeavor  to  make  a 
diversion  in  their  favor;  and  that  they  wish  the  Albany  Cran- 
mittee  to  send  them  some  one  or  two  who  would  be  able  to  make 
the  Indians  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  dilute  with  the 
mother  country.  They  say:  —  "We  are  gentlemen,  in  a  worse 
ntus^imi  than  any  part  of  America  is  at  present  We  have  an 
open  enemy  before  our  foces,  and  treacherous  friends  at  our  backs;" 
but  they  assure  the  Albany  Committee  that  they  are  very  unanimous 
in  the  Palatine  and  Canajoharie  districts,  and  are  "determined 
neither  to  submit  to  the  acts  of  Parliament,  or  CoL  JoHNeoN'a 
arbitrary  conduct"  In  answer  to  a  communication  from  Gmr 
JoHKSON,  the  Albany  Committee  used  conciliatory  language;  said 
they  were  disposed  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  professions; 
that  they  are  sorry  that  reports  prejudicial  to  his  character  had  ' 
gone  td)road;  and  trusted  that  he  wouU  "pursue  the  dictates  of  an 
honest  heart,  and  study  the  interests,  peace  and  welfare  of  his 
country."  They  also,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  com- 
mittees in  Try(»i  county,  advising  as  the  prudent  course,  not  to 
attempt  to  open  a  communication  with  Albany,  as  tliey  had  inten- 
ded. Before  adjourning,  in  reference  to  a  threat  they  had  under- 
stood JoBNsoN  had  made,  of  procuring  the  imprisonment  of  those 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings  that  were  going 
on,  they  resolved  to  "stand  by  each  other,  and  rescue  from  imprisoo- 
ntent  any  who  were  confined  in  an  illegal  manner."  Secrecy,  vras 
enjoined  upon  all  the  members.  It  was  resolved  to  have  no  socdal 
intercourse,  or  dealings,  with  those  who  had  not  joined  the  associa- 
ticMi.  The  owners  of  slaves  wei«  enjoined  not  to  sufier  them  to  go 
from  home,  except  with  a  certificate  that  they  were  on  their  outs- 
ter's  business. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  an  Indian  Qouncil  was  convened  at  Gtiy 
Park.  Delegates  were  present  fnun  Albany  and  Tryon  countiea 
Tlie  Indians,  through  Littlb  Abraham,  a  Mohawk  chief,  assured 
them  that  they  did  not  wish  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  infaalntaats. 
That  during  Sir  William  Johnson's  Ufe  time,  and  since,  they 
had  been  peaceably  disposed.  The  delegations,  and  Ltdians, 
parted  with  mutual  assurances  of  continued  friendship;  though 
the  Mohawks  declared  that  they  were  under  great  obligations  to 
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Sir  William  JoBNaoir,  had  a  great  Fe«pect  for  his  memory,  and 
they  must  guard  and  protect  every  member  of  hia  family. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  a  meeting  of  the  Committeea  of  Tryon 
county  was  held;  being  joined  for  the  first  time,  by  a  Committee 
from  the  Mohawk  district,  which  district  had  hitherto  kept  aloo( 
through  the  influence  of  the  Johnsons.  This  meeting  addressed 
a  letter  to  GvY  Johnson,  in  which  they  assured  him  that  the  people 
of  Tryon  county,  made  common  cause  with  their  brethren  <tf 
Massachusetts  Bay;  they  recapitulated  generally,  the  grierancea 
complained  of  on  the  part  of  the  colonies;  that  possessing  as  he  did, 
very  large  estates  in  the  county,  they  could  not  think  that  he 
differed  with  them  upon  the  subject  of  American  freedom;  and 
they  complained  that  peaceable  meetings  of  the  Mohawk  district, 
had  been  disturbed,  and  a  man  in  their  interests,  had  been  inhu- 
manly treated,  &c. 

Johnson  in  his  answer,  persevered  in  pacific  assurances;  said  he 
had  fortified  his  house,  because  he  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack, 
and  in  doing  so,  he  had  only  exercised  the  prerogative  of  all 
English  subjects.  While  he  professed  loyalty  to  his  king,  he 
assured  the  Committee  that  he  should  continue  to  so  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office,  sa  to  best  do  his  duty  to  his  country,  and 
preserve  its  peace;  that  his  family  had  been  the  benefactors  of  the 
country,  &c.  He  said  the  movements  of  the  people  were  prema- 
ture, that  they  should  w^t  and  see  what  would  be  the  final  actioa 
ctf'  the  heme  government  upon  the  matters  complained  of;  that 
they  should  have  "  nothing  to  apprehend  from  liis  endeavors,"  but 
that  he  should  "  be  glad  to  promote  their  true  interests." 

Notwithstanding  such  professions,  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
early  been  ambitious  to  seize  upon  the  influence  he  hod  inherited 
fr(»n  his  &ther-in-law,  mould  the  Six  Nations  to  his  will,  and 
subserve  the  two-fold  purpc^e  of  gratifying  a  persmaJ  amlution, 
and  making  an  exhibition  of  his  loyalty,  to  his  family's  patrcxD, 
Georob  the  Third.  Under  the  pretence  that  he  could  better 
control  the  Indians,  and  keep  them  peaceable,  by  withdrawing  them 
from  the  irritating  influences  that  suTrounded  them  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  he  removed  with  his  retmue  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and  from 
thence  farther  west,  where  he  was  met  by  thirteen  hundred  war^ 
riors  in  council.  From  his  then  location,  under  date  of  July  8lh, 
he  wtote  to  Mr.  Livinoston,  the  President  of  Congress,  a  letter 
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which  coDcludes  thus:  —  "I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your  prom- 
ises of  diBcountenancing  any  attempts  against  myself  did  they  not 
iq^ar  to  be  made  on  ccmtUtione  of  compliance  mA  continental  or 
provinciai  Congresses,  or  even  Committees,  formed  or  to  be  formed, 
many  of  whose  reserves  may  not  consist  with  my  conscience,  duty 
or  loyalty;" — still  he  assures  Mr.  Livinobtok  that  he  shall  always 
"manifest  more  humanity  than  to  promote  the  destruction  of 
innocent  inhabitants  of  a  colony,  to  which  I  have  been  always 
warmly  attached." 

He  retired  to  Montreal,  where  he  took  up  his  Tesidence,  and 
"continued  to  act  during  the  war  as  an  agent  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, distributing  to  the  Indians  liberal  rewards  for  their  deeds 
of  cruelty,  and  stimulating  them  to  further  exertions."  * 

The  Mohawks,  almost  the  entire  body  of  them,  had  accompanied 
Johnson  and  his  family  to  the  west  f  In  June,  the  Rev.  Samdbl 
KiRKLANo,  then  missionary  to  the  Oneidas,  held  a  conference  with 
the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  to  induce  them  to  remain  neutrals 
during  the  war.  Knowing  his  influence  with  the  Oneidas,  the 
Johnsons  had  not  been  idle  in  attempts  to  prejudice  them  against 
him.  They  told  him  that  Mr.  K.  "was  a  descendant  of  those  New 
England,  or  Boston  people,  who  had  formerly  murdered  their  king, 
and  fled  to  this  country  for  their  lives;"  that  the  New  England 
ministers  "were  not  true  ministers  of  the  gospel."  All  this  did  not 
succeed  however,  in  depriving  him  of  his  influen<%,  or  the 
attachment  of  the  Oneidas  to  him.  Most  of  them  remained  neutrals 
during  the  war — a  large  portion  of  them  oflered  to  take  up  the 
hatchet  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  but  it  was  preferred  to  dispense 
with  their  services,  except  in  a  few  instances.  Some  of  them 
rendered  important  services,  as  runners,  in  apprising  the  border 
Kttlen  of  approaching  danger. 


JOBEPB  BRJUfT— THATENDANEOA. 

An  elaborate  history  ^  having  been  written  of  this  noted  Indian 
chief,  no  farther  biographical  sketch  of  him  will  be  attempted,  than 
is  incidental  to  local  narrative. 

The  place  of  his  birth,  parentage,  dec,  have  been  differently 

*  Sptik'i  American  Bi^nptiy. 

t  Onj  JohHOD  mi  aocompaBwd  hj  Jw^  Bnnt,  *ad  3«ba  Mid  Waksr  Bollai. 

t  lib  il  BiBKt,  bj  WOUun  L.  aiOBa. 
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stated  by  historians.  It  was  fissumed  by  Dr.  Stracban,  of  Toronto, 
io  Bome  sketchea  he  wrote  many  years  siDCe,  and  pubUshed  in  the 
Christian  Register,  that  Bbant  was  born  on  the  Ohio  river,  whither 
his  parents  had  emigrated  from  the  v&Uey  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
where  tbey  are  said  to  have  sojourned  for  several  years.  This 
infonnatioD  was  derived  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  formerly  a 
missionary  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Col.  Stone  concedes  that  he 
was  bom  on  the  Ohio  rirer,  but  assumes  that  it  was  during  a 
hunting  excursion  from  the  Mohawk,  in  which  his  pareots  partici- 
pated; and  that  his  father  was  a  full  blooded  Mohawk  of  the  Wolf 
tribe.  The  friend  of  the  author,  (Mr.  L.  C.  Draper,)  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  assumes  that  he  was 
a  native  Cherokee,  upon  some  evidence  he  has  discovered  in  his 
indefatigable  researches.  If  this  is  so,  we  are  to  infer  that  his 
parents  were  adopted  Cherokee  captives. 

The  home  of  his  family  was  at  the  Canajoharie  Castle.  In  July, 
1761,  he  was  sent  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  to  Uie  "Moo^s 
Charity  School,"  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  established  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wheelock,  with  several  other  Mohawk  boys.  He  made  good 
progress  in  education,  and  on  hii  return  from  school,  was  employed 
by  his  patron  in  public  business.  His  first  military  exploits,  had 
preceded  his  education;  when  quite  young,  he  had  been  upon 
several  expeditions  with  Sir  William  Johnson. 

Under  the  circumstances — the  friendship  and  patronage,  and 
the  family  alliance  that  has  been  already  spoken  of-~  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  how  his  position  was  determined  in  the  border  wars;  and 
why  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Johnson  family.  Mr. 
Campbell,  himself  a  descendant  of  severe  snfierers  in  that  terrible 
crisis,  and  enjoying  good  opportunities  to  estimate  the  character  of 
Brant,  says  in  his  Annals. — "Combining  the  natural  sagacity  of 
the  Indian,  with  the  skill  and  science  of  the  civilized  man,  he  was 
a  formidable  foe.  He  was  a  dreadful  terror  to  the  frontiers.  His 
passions  were  strong.  In  his  intercourse,  he  was  afiable  and  polite, 
and  communicated  freely,  relative  to  his  conduct  He  often  said 
that  during  the  war  he  had  killed  but  one  man  in  cold  blood,  and 
that  act  he  often  regretted.  He  said  he  had  taken  a  man  prisoner, 
and  was  examining  him;  the  prisonen  hesitated,  and  he  thought 
equivocated.  Enraged  at  what  he  considered  obstinacy,  he  struck 
him  down.  It  turned  out  that  the  man's  obstinacy  arose  from  a 
natural  hesitancy  of  speech." 
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The  statement  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  but  one  assassination, 
does  not  correspond  with  well  authenticated  tradition;  though  he 
may,  to  have  satisfied  his  own  conscience,  made  a  nice  distinction 
in  some  instances,  as  to  what  constituted  a  taking  of  life  in  "  cold 
blood."  That  the  bad  features  of  his  character,  and  his  atrocities 
have  been  much  magnified,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  have  nearly  all  of 
the  events  in  the  border  wars.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
character  of  Joseph  Brant,  as  given  in  many  of  our  histories 
with  the  accounts  we  have  of  him  from  living  cotemporaries,  who 
knew  him  weU. 

He  was  the  companion  of  Judge  Porter,  in  a  journey  he  made 
from  Albany  to  Canandaigua,  in  1794.  The  chief  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  then  seat  of  government,  (Philadelphia,)  to  his 
residence  at  Brantford,  C.  W.  The  Judge  speaks  of  him  as  an 
intelligent,  gentlemanly,  travelling  companion.  The  journey  was 
«n  horseback.  It  was  the  first  time  Brant  had  tiavelled  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  since  the  Revolution,  aod  on  leaving 
Albany,  he  was  somewhat  apprehensive  of.  the  treatment  he  would 
receive.  Peace,  however,  and  the  obligations  it  imposed,  saved 
bim  from  any  hann  or  insult,  from  those  in  whose  memory  the 
scenes  with  which  he  was  associated,  were  painfully  fresh  and 
vivid.  While  he  avoided  being  drawn  into  any  conv,ersation  con- 
nected with  the  border  wars,  he  pointed  out  such  things  upon  the 
Mohawk  as  were  associated  in  the  reccoUecticMis  of  his  boyhood. 

John  Gould,  of  Cambria,  Niagara  county,  was  a  resident  at 
Brantford,  as  early  as  1791,  or  '2;  says  he  has  often  heard  Brant 
relate  the  story  of  his  visit  to  England;  how  he  was  feasted  and 
toasted  in  London,  &c.  After  his  return,  his  house  at  Brantford 
was  the  resort  of  many  of  the  British  officers,  and  prominent 
citizens  of  Canada.  He  was  hospitable,  had  good  social  quaUties, 
and  was  much  esteemed  by  ^e  early  residents  of  Brantford,  and 
its  vicinity.  The  patronage  of  the  government  had  enabled  him  to 
live  much  in  the  style  of  an  English  gentleman.  He  retained  the 
slaves  he  had  brought  from  the  Mohawk.  Mr.  Goui.d  remembers 
well  the  death  of  his  son  Isaac,  from  a  stab  inflicted  by  his  father. 
"When  sober,"  says  Mr.  G.  "Isaac  was  a  good  Indian — when  in 
liquor,  he  was  a  devil  He  committed  many  depredations.  I  once 
invited  him  to  a  raising.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground,  that 
if  he  went  he  should  get  a  taste  of  liquor  and  commit  some  outrage. 
One  day  he  became  intoxicated,  went  to  his  faUier's  houae  and 
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attacked  him  with  a  knife  —  they  had  a  desperate  fight,  which 
ended  is  Isaac's  death.  No  one  at  the  time  blamed  the  old  man, 
but  all  conudered  it  was  an  act  of  necessary  self-defence.  Isaac 
had  before  killed  a  saddler  upon  Grand  River,  upon  some  di^t 
proTocatioD." 

Judge  HoFDNs,  of  Lewiston,  Niagara  county,  was  a  resident, 
near  the  Bbantb,  in  1800  and  1801,  and  ctrnfirms  generally,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Goulo. 

Others,  who  were  early  residents  of  Canada,  and  neighbors  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  have  pven 
the  author  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  him,  derived  from 
personal  observation  and  conversation;  but  a  few  of  which  can  be 
made  available  without  tsanscending  prescribed  limits. 

In  speaking  of  the  attack  and  massacre  at  Minisink,  he  excused 
himself  upon  the  ground  that  the  Americans  came  out  under 
pretence  of  holding  a  parley,  and  fired  several  shots,  some  of  which 
were  aimed  at  him.*  Provoked  at  this,  he  gave  orders  for  an 
attack  in  which  no  quarters  were  to  be  given.  He  assumed  that 
be  saved  the  Ufe  of  Capt  Wood,  had  him  taken  to  Niagara,  as  a 
prisoner,  where  he  remained  until  peace.  He  acknowledged  to  an 
informant  of  the  author,  that  he  took  the  life  of  Lieut  Wibner,  at 
Minisink,  very  much  as  the  inhuman  act  is  already  detailed  in 
history;  but  excused  the  act  upon  the  ground,  that  he  had  either 
to  leave  him  to  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  in  his  wounded  and 
helpless  coD(Ution,  be  encumbered  with  him  in  a  retreat  through  an 
enemy's  country,  or  adopt  the  terrible  alternative  he  did.  He 
claimed  to  have  saved  many  prisoners,  upon  other  occasions, — and 
generally  to  have  been  governed  by  the  incentives  of  humanity; 
thou^  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  professions,  even  with  his 
own  versions.  At  Oriskany  he  said: — "I  captured  a  man  who  had 
hid  behind  a  stump;  his  name  was  Waldo  or  WALBRinae;  be 
^S8^  ^"'^  I  ordered  the  Indians  to  save  him.  He  conducted 
myself  and  party  to  his  home,  a  mile  distant;  arriving  there,  we 
found  that  Indians  had  preceded  us,  and  had  bound  for  sacrifice,  a 
'beautiful  girl,'  the  sister  of  our  prisoner.     I  ordered  her  release." 

Says  another  informant: — "1  first-knew  Joseph  Bkant  in  1707. 
He  resided  at  the  Mohawk  village.  He  was  the  patroon  of  the 
place — his  authority  nearly  absolute,  with  both  Indians  and  whites. 
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He  was  in  high  favor  -with  Gov.  Sihcoe,  and  the  Caoadian  authori- 
ties geaerally.  The  governor  was  often  a  partaker,  with  others, 
of  his  hospitalities.  I  have  heard  Capt  Brant  say,  he  could  not 
regret  the  death  of  Iiis  6on  Isaac;  but  much  regretted  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  the  life  of  a  bod." 

Few  mooted  points  of  history  have  been  more  often  discussed, 
than  the  question  whether  Bkant  was  present  at  the  Wyoming 
massacre.  The  poet  Campbell,  in  his  widely  read  and  admired 
poem,  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  in  a  passage  purporting  to  be  & 
part  of  the  speech  of  an  Oneida  cl^f^  pending  the  battle,  or 
massacre,  says: — 

"•Bat  Ihii  ii  Dol  a  time' ,— (he  itutAd  qp. 

Aod  Bmole  hit  l»«ut  with  wa-deDooiicing  hud)  — 

*  Thk  a  no  Ume  to  W  the  jajoat  cap, 

Ths  mammoth  comM — ttaa  Tov  —  tha  niHHtor,  Bkakt! 

With  all  hii  howling,  deaolatiiif  band; 

Theae  eyes  have  laen  thalr  blada.  sail  burning  pine; 

Awake  at  once,  and  dloDoe  hal/  fODr  laud. 

Red  1b  Iho  cup  they  drink;  bnt  not  with  wina; 

Awake  and  walch  lo-iiigfat,  or  aee  no  moming  ahine. 

ScamiDg  to  wield  the  haichat  for  hia  liribe, 

'Oaimt  Bun  himeelf  1  went  lo  battle  brth: 

Aocniaad  Bmamt!  he  left  of  all  mj'  tribe. 

Nor  man,  nor  child,  n<M'  thing  of  Hving  Uith: 

No,  not  the  dog  that  watched  mj  bonaehold  heartfa, 

Eaeaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  oar  plaltui 

AUpeikhedl    I  alone  am  leA  on  earth! 

To  whom  nor  [riative,  aor  blood  remaini  — 

Nd  —  not  a  kindred  dittp  thai  rana  in  haman  Tsiaa." 

This  was  admired  verse,  but  destined  to  be  questioned  fact 
John  Bkant,  a  son  of  the  old  chief,  visited  London  in  1822. 
While  there,  he  caused  to  be  exhibited  to  Mr.  Campbell,  docu- 
mentary evidence,  showing  that  he  had  done  great  injuatice  to  the 
memory  of  his  father;  and  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  massacre 
at  Wyoming.  Mr.  Campbell  immediately  addressed  the  young 
chief  a  respectful  letter,  in  which  after  justifying  himself  by  citing 
numerous  anthorities  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  he  had  favored  in 
his  poem,  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  evidence  presented  to  him 
had  induced  him  to  change  his  opinion;  to  which  he  added  an 
eipression  of  regret  that  he  had  been  led  to  favor  the  imputation. 

W.  If.  Stone,  in  hu  life  of  the  Mohawk  chief,  assumes  that  he 
was  not  at  Wyoming.  The  publication  of  his  history  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  published  in  the  Democratic  Review,  attrib- 
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uted  to  Caleb  CueBino;  in  which  it  is  Buumed  that  Bbant  was 
at  Wyoming;  and  the  hiographer  ia  called  upon  to  show  where  he 
was  at  the  time,  if  he  was  not  there  T  *  Col.  Stone  replied  to  this, 
and  pretty  effectually  justified  his  position. 

In  a  conversatioa  that  took  place  between  CoL  Biitlbb  and 
Joseph  Brant,  at  Brantford,  many  years  after  the  Revolution, 
(well  remembered  by  one  who  related  it  to  the  author,)  Brant 
was  complaining  that  -much  was  laid  to  his  charge'  of  which  he  was 
innocent.  "They  say,"  said  he,  "that  I  was  the  Indian  leader  at 
Wyoming;  you.  Colonel,  know  I  was  not  there."  To  which, 
Butler  replied: — "To  be  sure,  I  do» — and  if  you  had  been  there, 
you  could  have  done  no  better  than  I  did;  the  IntUans  were 
uncontrollable." 

The  author  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Col.  Stonb,  (though  deem- 
ing him  in  the  main,  too  partial  to  his  semi-civilized  hero;)  the 
terrible  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  British  prompters,  in  scenes 
of  stealthy  assault,  captivity  and  death;  the  foremost  and  most 
formidable  scourge  of  the  border  settlers  of  our  state,  in  a  crisis 
that  found  them  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  savage  war&re — 
enhanced  by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  a  portion  of  their  own  race, 
who  had  not  savage  custom  and  usage  to  plead  in  extenuation  of 
their  atrocities  and  Tillanies. 

Joseph  Brant  died  at  his  residence  at  Burlington  Bay,  <m  the 
iMth  of  November,  1807,  aged  W  years.  Previous  to  his  death, 
he  had  become  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  in  his 
life  time  had  aided  that  church  materially  in  its  missionary  labors 
among  the  Indians,  by  translating  some  portions  of  the  scriptures, 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  into  the  Mtdiawk  language. 

Where  the  first  stopping  place  of  the  Mohawks  was,  after 
leaving  their  home  upon  the  Mohawk,  with  Guv  Johnson  and 
Brant,  (if  they  had  any  intermediate  abiding  place,)  before 
reaching  Lewiston,  die  author  has  nowhere  seen  named.  In  an 
early  period  of  the  border  wars,  Brant's  residence  was  at  Lew- 
iston, — his  dwelHng  a  block  house,  standing  near  what  is  called 
"Brant's  Spring,"  oo  the  farm  of  Isaac  Cook.  His  follower^ 
forming  a  connderable  Indian  village,  were   located  along  the 


*  Adiffienlt  tiak,  Iheresder  wiUcancluds!  — to  fa  ba^  bejdod  a  hilf  cenlorj',  vai 
■how  when  the  leidei  aF  a  buid  of  lodiUN  wu,  whow  rul(»  wu  ■  Ifaan  wUdNOMi 
comprialug  half  oF  oar  aDUra  itats,  ■  part  of  FeDiujlTUi'a<  and  a  part  of  Casada 
WmI;  bia  bioatioB  cbanginf  nWi  the  TidaaUodea  of  a  pradatotj-  wariara. 
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Ridge  Road  between  the  Acadefny  and  the  road  that  l^ads  up  to 
(he  Tuscarora  village.  There  were  remains  of  the  huta  standing 
when  white  Bettlemeot  commeacedi  It  would  seem  by  reference 
to  the  books  of  the  land  office,  that  for  several  farms  there,  the  , 
purchasers  were  charged  an  extra  price,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvements  the  Mohawks  had  made  during  their  residence  there. 
There  was  a  \og  church  in  which  the  Episcopal  service  wasusually 
read  upon  Sundays,  by  some  one  attached  to  the  British  ganiscMi 
at  Niagara,  and 'occasionally  a  Briti^  army  chaplain,  or  a  missitHi- 
ary  would  be  present  -That  church,  in  any  history  of  its  origin 
and  pr<^rese,.  in  Western  New  York  may  well  assume  that  beyond 
the  garrison  at  Niagara,  Lewiston,  Brant's  rude  log  church,  was 
the  spot  where  its  services  were  first  had.  Upon  a  humble  log 
c:hurch  there  could,  of  course,  then,  be  no  belfry  or  steeple.  The 
bell  that  was  brought  from  the  Mohawk,  was  hung  upon  a  cross- 
bar, resting  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  and  rang  by  a  rope  attached. 
The  crotch  was  taken  down  by  the  Cook  family,  after  they  had 
purchased  the  land.  In  1778,  John  Mocntpleagant,  then  t»]t 
eight  years  old,  says  his  Tuscarora  motiier  used  to  take  him  down 
to  the  church,  where  he  remembers  seeing  his  father,  Capt.  Mount- 
pleasant,  then  in  c<Hnmand  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara.  He 
(peaks  of  the  crotch  and  the  bell,  as  objects  that  attracted  his 
especial  attention. 


Our  brief  narrative  of  events  in  the  border  war,  having  been 
interrupted — to  admit  of  aoate  reminiscences  of  one  who  was  so 
coDspicuous  in  its  memorable  scenes —^t  will  be  resuined,  but  only 
with  reference  generally,  to  events  ccninected  with  the  western 
portion  of  our  state. 

The  Tryon  county  General  Conunittee,  after  the  departure  of 
Gl'v  JoBNSOTf,  and  his  retinue,  were  active  in  perfecting  its  organ- 
tzatioo,  and  enlisting  the  co-operati(Hi  of  the  citizens  of  the  county. 
Sir  John  Johnson  had  remained  behind,  converted  his  bouse  into  a 
rendezvous  and  focus  of  loyalty,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
counteracting  the  movements  of  the  Committee.  The  public  authcH 
rities  of  the  county —  the  Judges  of  the  court,  the  Magistrates,  were 
mostly  with  him  and  against  the  Committee.  The  sheriff  of  the 
county,  Alexander  White,  bad  early  demonstrated  his  positton 
and  sentiments,  by  using  hie  official  authority  to  disperse  the  piim- 
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itive  meeting  in  the  Mohawk  district,  made  himself  espedally 
obnoxious  with  ^e  people.  In  a  letter  from  the  Commitl«e  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  they  say;  —  "We  must  further  hear  that  Gov. 
Tbton  shall  have  again  granted  a  commission  to  the  great 
villain,  Alrzandeb  White,  for  High  SheriS*  in  our  county,  but 
we  shall  never  sufier  any  exercise  in  our  county,  of  such  office  by 
said  White."  In  such  an  emergency,  the  Committee  formally 
declared,  that  there  was  an  end  to  the  previoi»ly  constituted  autho- 
rities of  the  county,  and  constituted  themselves  the  local  govern- 
ment, exercising  as  a  demand  of  necessity,  in  most  matters,  arbi- 
trary authority.  It  was  in  fact,  thus  early,  revolution,  so  far  as 
our  county  of  Tryon  was  concerned. 

In  September,  1775,  the  Committee  say  in  a  letter  to  Congress, 
"  there  is  a  great  many  proved  enemies  to  our  association  and  reg- 
Illations  thereof,  being  Highlanders,  amounting  to  SUM)  men,  accor- 
ding to  intelligence.  We  are  daily  ecaodalized  by  them,  provoked 
and  threatened,  and  we  must  surely  expect  a  havoc  of  them  upon 
our  families  if  we  should  be  required  and  called  elsewhere  upon 
our  country's  cause."  It  was  ascertained  that  Johnson  kept  op  a 
continual  correspondence  with  Guy  Johnson  at  Montreal,  after 
his  retreat  In  October,  the  Committee  wrote  ,to  Sir  John,  wish- 
ing to  know  if  he  would  "allow  the  inhatntants  of  Ji^nstown  and 
Kingsborough,  to  form  themselves  into  companies  according  to  the 
regulations  of  our  Continental  Congress;"  whether  he  would  lend 
hie  personal  assistance  to  such  a  measure;  and  whether  he  preten- 
ded a  "prerogative  to  our  county  court  house  and  goal,  and  would 
hinder  or  interrupt  the  Committee  making  use  of  the  sameT"  He 
replied  that  he  should  not  hinder  his  tenants  from  doing  as  they 
pleased,  but  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  engage  in  the  cause 
of  Congress,  Sac;  as  to  himself,  he  said,  "sooner  than  lift  his  band 
against  his  King,  or  sign  any  association,  he  would  sufier  his  head 
to  be  cut  ofi";"  as  to  the  court  house  and  jail,  they  should  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  built,  until  he  was  paid 
lieven  hundred  pounds,  advanced  for  their  erection;  Euid  closed  by 
charging  that  "two  of  the  Canajoharie  and  German  Flatts  people 
had  been  forced  to  sign  the  association." 

The  Provincial  Congress,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee, 
advising  forbearance  and  moderation,  and  suggesting  that  they  had 
in  some  particulars  asked  too  much  of  Sir  John,  yet  the  Congress 
denied  tluit  he  had  any  right  to  control  the  court-house,  as  that  was 
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conveyed  by  Sir  Williai^  for  the  use  of  the  county.  But  the 
CongreBa  advieed  the  Committee,  that  aa  it  might  lead  to  KriouB 
coDBequences,  they  h&d  better  not  confine  persone  in  the  jail 
"inimical  to  our  country,"  but  procure  Bome  other  conrenient 
place,  and  also  advised  sgainst  in  any  way,  molesting  Sir  Jobn,  as 
long  as  he  was  inactive. 

In  the  following  winter,  Sir  John  made  preparations  to  fortify 
Johnson's  Hall,  and  the  rumor  gained  ground,  that  when  completed, 
he  would  garrison  it  with  three  hundred  Indians,  besides  his  own 
men.  In  January,  Gen.  ScBtnrL&it,  Gen.  Ten  Broek,  and  Co). 
Vabick,  came  into  Tryon  county  with  a  ^mall  party  of  BokUers,  ' 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Tryon  county  militia,  ordered  out 
by  Gen.  Herkimer.  The  rendezvous  was  but  a  few  miles  from 
Johnson's  HalL  From  the  camp,  a  correspoadence  was  carried  on 
for  several  days  with  Sir  John  Johnson.  It  resulted  in  his  surren- 
dering himself  a  prisoner,  and  disarming  bis  tenants.  This  pro- 
duced quiet  for  the  winter,  but  in  May,  Sir  John  broke  a  parole  he 
had  entered  into,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  numbfer  of  his 
tenants,  went  to  Montreal  There,  or  at  some  point  in  Canada,  he 
organized  a  military  corps  of  refugees,  known  throughout  the  war, 
as  "Johnson's  Greens." 

The  first  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  from  Tryon 
county,  were  John  Marlatt  and  John  Moore.  In  May,  1776, 
the  "Tryon  county  committee,  instructed  their  delegates  in  the 
Provincial  Congress,  to  vote  for  the  entire  independence  <^  the 
Colonies;  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  4tii  of  July 
following,  was  hailed  by  the  people  of  Tryon  county  with  joy. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  this,  there  were  but  little  of  war 
movements,  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  In  June,  1777,  Brant 
af^ared  at  Unadilla  with  seventy  or  eighty  Indiana,  where  he 
•ought  an  interview  with  some  militia  officers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnstons.  He  told  them  his  party  were  in  want  of  provisions, 
and  that  if  they  could  not  get  them  peaceably,  they  must  by  force. 
He  admitted  he  had  joined  his  fortunes  and  that  of  his  tribe,  to  the 
King,  who  "was  very  stroitg,"  that  he  and  his  people  were 
"  natural  warrion,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  threatened  by  Gen. 
ScHnTLBR."  He  demanded  that  the  Mohawk  people  he  had  left 
behind,  should  be  made  free,  to  pass  out  of  the  country  when  they 
[4eased.  This  advent  was  attended  only  by  levying  some  supplies 
from  the  inhabitants. 
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In  July  foUowiDg,  Gen.  Herkimer  went  to  UnatUIla  -with  a  oorpe 
<^  three  haiidred  and  eighty  miUtia;  vhere  BRA^'T  again  appeared 
with  one  huodred  and  eighty  warriors.  He  waa  as  insolent  aa 
before.  He  repeated  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  King;  said  the  King  would  "humble  the  Boston 
people  that  Gen.  Hgrkiher  had  joined;"  and  intimated  that  those 
he  served,  were  much  better  able  to  make  Indians  presents,  than 
were  Gen.  H.  and  his  asBOciates.  CoL  Cox,  who  was  present, 
said  to  Bkant  if  he  had  determined  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
King,  the  matter  was  ended.  At  some  intimation  from  Brant, 
'  his  warriors  raised  a  sbout,  and  repaired  to  their  camp  about  a 
mile  distant,  when  seizing  their  arms,  they  fired  several  guns  and 
raised  the  Indian  war  whoop.  Returning  to  the  conference  ground, 
Gen.  Hbrsibibr  assured  Brant  that  he  had  not  come  to  fight;  at 
which  BmNT  motioned  to  hia  warriors  to  keep  their  places;  and 
addressbg  Gen.  Herkimer,  in  a  threatening  attitude,  told  him  if 
bis  purpose  was  war,  he  was  ready  for  him.  He  then  proposed 
that  Mr.  Stewart  the  missionary  among  the  Mohawks,  (who  was 
supposed  to  lean  to  the  English  side,)  and  the  wife  of  Col.  Bvtlbr, 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Mohawk 
castle.  Gen.  Hbrkimer  offered  to  comply  upon  the  condition  that 
some  tones  and  deserters  were  given  up  to  him;  to  which  condi- 
tion  Braivt  would  not  yield,  but  closed  the  conference  with  a 
threat  tiiat  he  would  go  to  Oswego  and  hold  a  treaty  with  Col. 
Butler;  or  rather  the  conference  was  ended  by  a  violent  storm 
which  obliged  both  parties  to  retreat  for  shelter. 

This  was  the  last  conference  that  was  held  with  any  of  the  Sii 
Nations  except  the  Oneidas,  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  the 
war.  It  is  supposed  that  Gren.  Herkimer's  forbearance,  hia 
neglect  to  urge  matters  to  extremes  when  provoked  by  Brant, 
was  dictated  by  the  hope  that  amicable  arrangements  would 
eventually  be  made. 

On  the  ftth  of  Julj^  1T77,  Gen.  Burgovne  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Ticonderoga.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  British  armed 
force  there,  with  the  feeble  means  as  it  seemed  of  resisting  their 
further  conqaests,  spread  alarm  throughout  the  country,  and 
espedally  in  Tryon  county.  On  the  15th  of  July,  an  Oneida 
8a<^em,  relumed  trora  Canada  and  brought  news  that  Col.  John 
Johnson  with  his  family,  and  Col.  Clads  and  his  family,  were  at 
Oswego,  with  "700  Indians,  400  regulars,  and  600  tories,"  and 
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that  prepaiaUons  were  makiiig  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Schuyler;  * 
that  CoL  Butler  had  an-ired  at  Oswego  from  Niagara,  with  an 
additional  force,  &c. 

In  April  preceding  this,  Col.  Gansevoobt  had  gamsoned  this 
frontier  post  with  the  3d  regiment  X.  Y.  line  of  state  troops,  and 
had  been  busily  engaged  in  strengthening  it  Alarm  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  news  from  the  west  Secret  informaticm  of 
movemeats  had  been  industriouely  circulated  among  the  disaffecled 
inhabitants  of  Tryon  county.  Insinuations  of  an  alarming  nature 
were  thrown  out,  and  not  without  etTect  The  Indians,  it  was 
said,  would  ravage  the  whole  inlerrening  country,  "Many,"  aaya 
Mr.  Caupbbll,  "  who  had  not  acted  before  decidedly,  now  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  in  small  parties,  stole  away 
and  went  .to  the  enemy."  On  the  17th  of  July,  Gen.  Herkiher 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  two  thousand  troops  "christians  and 
saTages,"  had  collected  at  Oswego,  with  intention  to  invade  the 
frontiers.  He  announced  his  intention,  in  case  the  enemy 
approached,  to  order  into  service,  every  male  person,  being  in 
health,  between  the  ages  of  sisteen  and  sixty; — "and  those  above 
sixty,  or  unwell  and  incapable  to  march,  shall  ansemble  also,  armed, 
at  the  respective  places,  where  women  and  children  will  be  gathered 
together,  in  order  for  defence  against  the  enemy,  if  attacked,  as 
much  as  lies  in  their  power."  He  also  ordered  that  the  disaffected 
should  be  arrested,  and  kept  under  guard;  appealed  in  ui^ent 
language  upon  all  to  discharge  their  duty,  in  the  approaching 
crists;  and  closed  his  stirring  proclamation  as  follows: — "Not 
doubting  that  the  Almighty  Power,  upon  our  humble  prayers,  and 
sincere  trust  in  him,  will  then  graciously  succor  our  arms  in  battle, 
for  our  just  cause,  and  victory  cannot  fail  on  our  side." 

On  the  2d  of  August,  Gen.  St.  Leger,  having  advanced  from 
Oswego,  with  en  army  of  seventeen  hundred  men,  (including 
Brant  and  his  Indian  forces,)  arrived  before  Fort  Schuyler,  where 

•"  Thii  fort  o 
tftoated  at  the  b 

diU  lirar  Uid  Wood  Cre«k,  rrom  wbt 

fTMt  importaoee  to  Bie  western  put  of  Now  Yort.  The  FrencE,  with  thsir  a. 
(■ncHj,  in  endeBvariag  to  monDpoliie  the  Indiin  trade,  had  erected  a  fortiBcalian  at 
this  phice.  At  the  commescemeiit  of  the  mi,  it  «eeiiiB  to  have  ^ne  to  decaf ;  a  few 
familiee  had  anttled  there,  forming  the  eitreme  oDIpodi  of  civilizatiaii,  rave  the  facta  of 
Onrego  and  Niaiara.  It  ma  called  Port  Bchaj-ler,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Schuj'ler.  It 
has  bMn  eonfonnded  bv  Mine  with  Port  Schnylsr,  which  was  huih  in  the  French  wait, 
B«ar  where  Utics  now  ilanda,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Schnvler,  the  uncle  of  Q«b. 
Sdwjki;"  — Cn^WJ'*  Aimalt. 
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he  800D  found  there  wu  no  dif^Kwition  to  Burrender.  He  aooq 
after  publiehed  a  proclamati<Hi,  hi^  toned  and  inaolent;  he  reca|>it- 
ulated  the  offences  of  the  citizens  of  the  Mc^awk  Valley  against 
his  Bovereigo,  the  King,  and  announced  that  be  had  come  at  the 
head  of  a  competent  force  to  punish  the  aggressors,  and  afford 
relief  to  those  who  were  not  engaged  in  "rebellion."  He  declared 
hia  intention  first  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures,  and  if  those 
failed,  he  deoned  himself  justified  in  "executing  the  vengeance  of 
the  state  against  the  willful  outcasts."  "  The  messengers  of  justice 
and  wrath,"  said  the  confident  leader  of  the  royalist  force,  "await 
them  in  the  field,  and  devastation  and  famine  and  every  concomitant 
horror  that  a  reluctant  but  kdispensable  prosecution  of  military 
duty,  must  occanon,  will  bar  the  way  to  their  return." 

Geo.  Hereiher  was  advancing  to  join  his  force' — about  seven 
hundred — with  that  of  Col.  Gansetoort,  in  the  fort.  Appnwd 
of  this,  St  Leqrr  detached  Brant  and  Butler  with  a  body  of 
Indiana  and  Tories  to  intercept  him.  They  resolved  upon  a  sur- 
prise, and  for  this  purpose  chose  a  spot  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 
Gen.  Hrbkimek  advancing  with  his  force  without  any  suspicion  of 
danger;  the  joint  forces  of  Butler  and  Brant,  favored  in  their 
ambuscade  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest,  arose  and  poured  a 
destructive  fire  upon  them.  The  advance  guard  was  entirely 
destroyed;  those  who  survived  the  first  onslaught,  became  victims 
of  the  tomahawk.  The  rear  regiment  fled  in  confusion,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  Indians.  The  forward  division,  facing  out  in  every 
direction,  sought  shelter  behind  the  trees,  and  returned  an  effectual 
fire.  "The  fitting  had  continued  for  some  time,  when  Major 
Watson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  brou^t  up  a 
detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens.  The  blood  of  the  Germans 
boiled  with  indication  at  tiie  sight  of  these  men.  Many  of  the 
'Greens'  were  personally  known  to  them.  They  had  fled  their 
country,  and  were  now  returned  in  arms  to  subdue  it.  Their 
presence  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  kindled  up  the 
resentment  of  those  militia;  but  coming  as  they  now  did,  in  aid  of 
a  retreating  foe,  called  into  exercise  the  most  bitter  feelings  of 
hostility.  They  fired  upon  them  as  they  advanced,  and  then  rush- 
ing from  behind  their  covers,  attacked  them  with  their  bayonets, 
and  those  who  bad  none,  with  the  but  ends  of  their  muskets.  This 
contest  was  maintained,  hand  to  hand,  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
The  Greens  made  a  good  resistance,  but  were  obUged  to  give  way 
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undsT  the  fury  of  their  aseailanta."  *  Major  Watson  was  taken 
priBooer,  but  left  upon  the  fieJd. 

Col.  WiLLETT,  with  two  hundred  and  seven  men,  made  a  sslly 
fnMn  the  fort,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  camp,  to  make  a  diTcnioa 
in  favor  of  Gen.  HERKiHEa,  and  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours 
compelled  a  retreat.  After  he  had  secured  a  part  of  the  spoils  the 
enemy  had  left,  and  destroyed  the  remainder,  he  wa§  upon  hit 
return  back  to  the  fort,  attacked  by  two  hundred  regulars  from 
SL  Iaoeb's  army,  which,  aided  by  a  fire  of  cannon  from  the  fort 
he  soon  compelled  to  retreat.  He  returned  into  the  fort  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  This  successful  sally,  the  hearing  that 
their  camp  was  taken,  and  a  shower  of  rain,  induced  the  detach- 
ment that  was  in  conflict  with  Gen.  Heskiher,  to  withdraw,  and 
thus  ended  the  events  of  the  day.  The  loss  of  the  Provincials 
was  about  200  killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 

Gen.  Hereihek  was  wounded;  one  of  his  legs  fractured  by  a 
mu^t  ball  Refusing  to  leave  the  field,  he  had  himself  placed  in 
a  position  a  little  distance  from  the  theatre  of  action,  when  facing 
the  enemy,  he  deliberately  lit  and  smoked  his  pipe.  Surrounded 
by  a  few  men  he  continued  to  issue  his  orders  with  firmness.  A 
few  days  after  the  battle,  his  leg  was  amputated;  mortification 
ensued  and  caused  his  death.  Thus  were  the  patriotic  men  of  tiie 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  deprived  of  the  services  of  their  brave 
leader,  in  a  crisis  when  the  services  of  such  as  him  would  seem  to 
have  been  indispeiraable. 

Of  the  other  officers  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  Col,  Coi, 
Majors  Ersinlord,  Klepsattle,  and  Van  Slyck  were  killed,  as  was 
also  Thomas  Spencer,  whose  eloquence  had  stirred  up  the  peopla 
of  Cherry  Valley,  in  a  primitive  period  of  the  war.  Major  Frey, 
and  Col,  Bellinger  were  taken  prisoners.  The  British  Indian  allies 
had  one  hundred  killed;  the  Senecas  alone,  over  thirty.  The  loss 
in  killed,  of  the  regulars  and  tories  was  computed  at  one  hundred. 

St.  LeoER,  though  efilectually  defeated,  resolved  not  to  regard 
the  events  of  the  day  in  that  light;  but  to  use  them  even  to  aid 

'Cunpbell's  Ansala. 

KoTi. —  In  an  widiow  before  the  Saw  Tork  UMoricd  Society,  Gorerntur  Honia 
nid; — "Lflt  at  racall  (eD(lanie&  to  yonr  receollediaD,  the  blood;  ipot  oa  irhli^ 
UsiUoier  felL  Then  ma  found  the  Indian  uid  the  wbib)  man  born  on  the  buiki  of 
the  H<riiMwk,  their  left  hand  clenched  in  each  other'a  hair,  the  ligfat  paapinK  in  a  piap 
<it  death,  the  knila  plunged  in  each  other'a  boeam;  ^oi  thirr  lay  Irowninf." 
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him  in  obbuning  a  surrender  of  ihc  fort.  He  compelled  Col, 
Bellinger  and  Major  Frey,  who  were  in  his  camp  as  prisoners,  to 
addreu  a  letter  to  Col.  Gansevoort,  exaggerating  the  disasters  of 
the  day,  and  strongly  ur^g  a  surrender;  telling  him  how  strong 
were  his  beseigers;  that  no  succor  could  reach  him;  and  assuming 
that  BuRGOYNE  was  already  before  Albany.  After  repeated 
demands  of  a  surrender,  a  correspondence,  and  some  verbal 
messages,  the  finale  of  which  was  a  short  answer  from  Col. 
GA^8EvooRT,  in  which  he  declared  his  fixed  determination  of 
holding  out  and  resisting  the  seigc,  St.  Lecer  threw  up  srane 
redoubts,  and  brought  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  fort,  but  with 
little  efiect  The  siege  continued  until  the  22d  of  August,  when 
the  besiegers  had  advanced  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
the  fort  Gen.  Schuyler  on  hearing  of  (he  attack  upon  Gen. 
Herki.ver  audits  results,  despatched  Gens.  Learned  imd  Arnold, 
(Benedict.)  with  a  brigade  of  men  to  its  relief;  at  tiie  same  time 
writing  a  letter  to  CoL  Gansevoort  exhorting  him  to  hold  out, 
and  encouraging  him  with  flattering  accounts  of  the  proepects  of 
staying  the  march  of  Burooyne.  On  the  22d  of  August,  Gen. 
Arnold,  in  advance  of  Learned,  arrived  with  his  force  at  the 
German  Flatts.  Frcwn  there,  he  also  addressed  Col.  Gansgvoort, 
tellbg  him  he  should  soon  be  with  him,  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions, that  he  "  knew  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  how  to  deal 
with  them."  He  included  in  his  letter  the  announcement  that  Stare 
had  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Bennington;  that  Howe  with  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  army  were  on  ship-board;  that  "BrR- 
ooyne  was  retreating  to  Ty." 

In  the  camp  of  Gen.  Arnold,  was  a  refugee — Han  Yost 
Schuyler — he  gave  him  his  Uberty  on  condition  that  he  would 
proceed  to  the  camp  of  St  Leger,  announce  his  ^tproach,  and 
give  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  advancing  force  under  hia  com- 
mand; retaining  the  brother  of  the  refugee  as  an  hostage  to  secure 
a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  he  had  engaged  to  perform. 
The  Indians  in  St.  Leoer'b  camp  were  already  dissatisfied;  they 
bad  suffered  severely,  and  despaired  of  being  remunerated  with 
plunder.  This  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  arrival  of  Han  Yost, 
who  told  them  that  Gen.  Arnold's  force  was  "as  numerous  as 
the  leaves  on  the  forest  trees."  The  Indians  refused  to  remain 
any  longer.     Thus  crippled,  on  the  22d,  of  August,  St  Lgobr. 
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retired  in  disorder  and  confusion,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of 
his  baggage  behind.  He  went  by  the  way  of  Oswego  to  Montrea], 
and  from  thence,  through  lake  Champlain  to  join  Gen.  Burooynb. 
Tbos  ended  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
Having  dius  opened  the  campaign  upon  the  Mohawk — sketched 
briefly  the  leading  events  up  to  the  first  principal  conflict  of  anotf 
and  given  its  main  features  and  results — the  author  is  admonished 
of  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the  Border  War,  with  but  brief 
chronological  sketches  of  what  followed,  to  its  temiination,  except 
in  reference  to  two  prominent  events.  The  whole  subject  fonns 
an  interesting  and  instructive  branch  of  the  local  history  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  State;  and  he  indulges  the  hope  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  introduce  enough  of  it  in  his  work — and  in  a  manner 
— to  invite  the  younger  portion  of  his  readers  espedally,  to  sources 
of  greater  detail,  and  farther  extended  enquiry  and  research.  —  In 
the  entire  history  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  there  are  few 
pages  we  can  read,  which  in  a  greater  degree  serves  to  remind 
OS  of  the  BufieringB  and  sacrifices  that  purchased  the  blessings  we 
so  eminently  enjoy — than  those  upon  which  are  mscribed  a  faith- 
ful narrative  of  the  Border  "War  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  the  Indiana  still  hung  like  a 
"scj-the  of  death,"  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York.  In  the  remote 
and  less  thickly  inhabited  parts,  single  individuals  and  whole  fami- 
Ucs  disappeared — no  one  could  tell  by  what  means,  or  how.  Rel- 
ative, friend,  or  traveler,  came  to  the  place  which  he  knew  was 
mice  the  residence  of  those  he  sou^t,  but  the  charred  fragments 
of  their  dwellings,  were  all  he  found. 

Bbant  opened  the  Indian  campaign  of  178S  by  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Springfield,  near  the  head  of  Otsego  lake.  He 
imprisoned  all  who  did  not  fly,  burnt  every  building  but  one,  into 
which  he  gathered  all  Uie  women  and  children,  and  left  them 
imhurL 

On  the  first  of  July,  a  skirmish  occured  between  a  party  of 
militia,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  at  Cc^leskilL  The  militia 
were  compelled  to  retreat  ^veral  dwellings  were  burned,  alter 
being  plundered;  houses  and  cattle  were  all  killed  or  taken  oSI. 
"Hie  whole  of  the  Schoharie  region  was  constantly  visited  by 
predatory  bands  of  Indians  and  Tories,  during  the  whole  war. 
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'Xhere  are  few  events  ooonected  with  Indian  border  warfare  that 
have  called  forth  more  sjrmpalby  and  condemnation  than  the  mas- 
ncre  of  Wyoming.  The  icttlcn  in  this  peaceful  retreat  were 
removed  from  the  theatre  of  war.  Its  occluded  situation  seemed 
to  hide  it  from  the  obserration  of  both  parties.  Most  of  the  set- 
tlers were  in  &vor  of  the  Colonies,  and  a  conudeT^le  number 
belonged  to  the  revolationaiy  army.  Thongh  there  was  a  kind  of 
understanding  that  the  treopa  enlisted  there,  should  not  be  removed 
frcHn  the  valley,  but  kept  there  for  its  security  and  def«ice;  still 
such  was  the  emergency  of  the  country  that  they  had  been  called 
away,  and  about  three  hundred  more  enlisted.  Most  of  those  who 
remained  were  either  too  young  or  too  okl  to  be  very  serviceable 
as  soldiers.  Snch  was  the  defenceless  state  of  Wyoming,  when  its 
inhabitants  discovered  seme  indications  that  war  was  to  be  brou^t 
to  their  doors.  Their  distance  from  other  settlements  destroyed 
aiU  hope  of  obtaining  help  from  abroad,  and  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  attack  probably  would  be  made,  rendered  assistance 
fivm  the  regular  army  very  doubtful. 

In  1778,  a  band  of  Tories  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
CoL  John  Bptler,  marched  into  this  quiet  valley,  and  made  it  the 
•cene  of  desolation  and  suffering.  The  expedition  "moved  from 
Niagara,  across  the  Genesee  country,  down  the  Chemung,  to  Tioga 
Point,  whence  they  embarked  upon  the  Susquehannah,  and  landed  ■ 
about  twenty  miles  above  Wyoming."  CoL  Zebulon  Butler, 
who  had  been  in  the  French  war,  and  was  now  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  army,  happened  to  be  home  on  a  visit  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  people,  he  assumed 
cmnmand  of  the  militia.  An  attempt  was  made  to  attack  the  enemy 
by  surprise,  but  the  scout  was  accidentally  discovered  by  an  Indian, 
who  fired  at  him,  and  immediately  gave  the  alarm.  When  the 
Americans  came  up  they  fonnd  the  enemy  ready  to  receive  them. 
A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  one  party  fought  with  the  despe- 
ration of  men  knowing  their  fate  if  conquered,  and  the  other  with 
the  savage  ferocity  of  revenge.  The  Tories  and  Indians  gave  no 
quarter,  but  pursued  the  flying  party,  killing  all  they  could  and 
afterwards  murdering  all  they  took.  The  fugitive  army  first 
■ought  shelter  in  what  was  called  "Fort  Forty."    From  this,  those 
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who  still  snrriTed,  fled  to  Fort  Wyoming,  wtuch  was  shortly  sor* 
rounded  by  Indians  and  Tories.  This  fort  was  fiUed  with  women 
and  children;  it  was  in  no  condition  to  be  defended,  or  to  withstand 
a  siege.  A  capitulation  took  place,  in  'vriiich  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  JnhaKtants  might  return  to  their  farms  but  were  not  to  take  up 
arms  during  the  war.  The  Tories  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
lands.  The  English  commaodiog  officer  pledged  his  influence  to 
hare  the  Indians  respect  private  property.  This  promise  was 
totally  disregarded.  The  Indians  prowled  through  the  valley,  plun- 
dering and  burning  every  house  that  was  not  occupied  by  a-  Tory 
— carrying  misery  and  wretchedness  into  the  bosom  of  many  a 
h^>py  home,  and  spreading  ruin  and  suffering  through  the  whole 
volley. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  Brant  desolated  the  Gennan 
Flatts.  Fortunately,  the  inhabitants  had  warning  in  time  to  enable 
them  to  make  their  escape.  It  was  evening  when  Brant  arrived. 
It  being  rainy  and  dark,  and  supposing  his  presence  in  the  neigb- 
boriiood  not  known,  he  waited  until  morning,  when  his  pany  almost 
mmnltaneously  fired  all  the  dwellings.  Disappointed  at  not  finding 
the  inhabitants,  he  destroyed  every  thing  they  had  left  behind, 
without  attacking  the  fort  in  which  the  people  were  collected. 

The  flourishing  settlements  in  Cherry  Valley  were  next  doomed 
to  suSer  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  invasion.  Lafatette,  observing 
its  exposed  condition,  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  ordered  a 
fortification  to  be  built,  in  which  the  inhabitants  deposited  their 
property,  and  went  for  protection  in  seasons  of  danger.  In  the 
aatnmn  of  that  year,  supposing  all  danger  passed,  and  relying  on 
the  vigilance  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fort,  to  warn  them 
of  the  E^roach  of  the  enemy,  they  returned  to  then*  dwellings. 
CoL  Aldbn  received  timely  notice  that  the  enemy  were  on  their 
way,  and  where  was  their  destination.  Refusing  to  believe  the 
reports  of  the  intended  attack,  promising  to  take  every  necessary 
measure  to  prevent  surprise — he  made  others  feel  the  same 
security,  and  thus  all  was  left  completely  exposed.  Even  after 
the  attack  had  been  begun,  when  told  by  a  wounded  settler,  who 
had  barely  escaped  with  life,  he  stiU  doubted.  The  enemy  had 
ample  time  to  make  complete  their  plans  for  striking  a  terrible 
blow.  Particular  houses  where  officers  of  the  garrison  were 
stajring,  were  ascertained  by  the  Indians.  With  hardly  a  moment's 
notice,  when  least  expected,  the  quiet  villagers  were  aroused  to  a 
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sense  of  their  fearful  situatioD  by  the  sound  of  death-shots,  the 
slashes  of  the  tomahawk,  and  the  shrieks  of  devoted  victiins. 
Fire  and  hatchet  were  buuly  engaged  in  accomplishing  their  woil 
of  terror — fllau^ter  and  pillage  marked  the  couise  of  civilized  and 
savage  foe.  The  fort  was  surrounded  and  assaulted,  but  being  met 
with  sfHrit  and  firmness,  the  Indians  soon  shrunk  from  the  steady 
fire  that  was  poured  upon  them,  run  to  the  houses,  to  plunder, 
destroy,  and  Ull  without  mercy  or  check.  The  same  evening 
thirty  or  forty  piisoners  were  marched  into  the  wilderness.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  place  of  encampment,  laige  fires,  in  a  circular 
form  were  kindled,  and  the  captives,  without  shelter  from  the 
inclement  weather,  or  any  regard  to  age,  health  or  sex,  were  aD 
put  indiscriroioatly  in  the  centre.  Their  dreadful  situation  was 
rendered  still  more  awful,  by  the  startling  yells  and  savage  revelry 
kept  up  all  night  by  the  Indians  while  dividing  the  spoils.  In  the 
morning,  the  prisoners  with  their  captors,  set  out  (m  their  journey; 
but  before  they  had  gone  far,  the  women  and  children  were 
voluntarily  released,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Campbeli.  and 
her  four  children,  and  Mrs.  Moobe  and  her  children.  The 
invaders  then  went  back  to  Niagara  from  whence  ori^nated  most 
of  these  expeditions  of  pillage  and  blooddied. 


roadopied  In 
K  to  adapt  h 
- .        -  .  _        _  Mr  capton,  and  "—*<-y 

benelf  Dwtfnl  to  Ibem.  Bbe  made  gvmanli  for  Ihe  ■qnam,  and  in  Tsrion  waja, 
•Dqnired  an  Inflnenca  which  ereatly  meliontBd  har  condilien.  One  day  an  Indian 
cams  to  her,  and  obaerriiis  that  roe  wore  caps,  nid  he  would  eItb  her  one;  npon 
preaentiDg  it  be  told  her  he  had  obtained  it  "at  Cherry  VaJley."  She  rscwniied  it  as 
the  c^  of  Mill  Jane  Walla,  who  had  been  moat  barfaannulf  masaaerad  at  Churf 
Valley.  It  had  a  cnl  In  die  crown  made  by  a  tomahawk,  and  waa  apotlad  with  blood  1 
"  Sha  could  not  bst  drop  a  tear  to  her  taemory,  for  ihe  had  known  hcv  from  her 
infancy,  a  paUan  of  nrtaa  and  lorelinaaa."  Tbe  Indian  aeknowlednd  hinaetf  Ihe 
mnrderar.    Mia.  Campbell  praaerired  the  nlie,  and  afterwarda  pnaentedit  to  the  Menih 


wlio  were  ratBinad  aa  hoalagea.  A  pK^Miaillon  waa  nude  to  ezdianp  tbem  for  H 
Campball  and  her  children.  CoL  CampbeQ,  the  hnaband  and  father,  noaivinf  t 
propoaitioa  In  wiidnf,  laid  It  before  Qot.  Clinton  and  Oen.  St^ylw,  and  tt  w 


Early  in  the  ming  CoL  Batler  went  to  Kaoadawgn  a      ,    ^ 

release  of  Hn.  CnntpbeD;  nfler  a  eooncil  pT  aereral  days,  with  moch  reloctance,  oi 

part  of  Ibe  Indiana,  he  BMcaadad  in  hiamiston.  Bhowac  taken  to  Niagara  in  Joae, 
1TT9,  bnt  her  children  were  retained  at  Eanadaaaega.  Abont  thia  timo  news  wm 
receired  M  Niagara,  of  the  inarch  of  Gen.  SnUivan  i  antJclpaling  hW  arrita]  there,  iha 
mrriaoa  waa  lecmiled  and  itreiwlhened.  Col.  Butler  did  not  nccMd  in  gattin^  Hia. 
CaropbaU'a  children,  antil  tbe  mneCaa,  fleeinir  before  Oen.  SnlliTan,  aoariit  rafnoe 
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OEN.  SULLIVAN'S  EXPEDITION. 


The  desolating  and  terrible  Indian  incureiona  with  which  the  fron- 
tiera  of  New  York  and  PennEylvania  had  been  visited  in  1T77  and 
1778,  induced  Congress  to  authorize  General  Washinqton  to  send 
an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Sii  Nations,  lay  waste  their 
villages,  destroy  their  haunts,  and  make  them  suffer  some  of  the 
evils  they  bad  infiicted  on  others.  The  ultimate  design  of  the 
expedition  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  the  bead  quarters  of 
the  British  and  their  Indian  allies. 

The  distance  of  the  Senecas,  npon  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  lake, 
and  in  the  vailey  of  the  Genesee,  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
hostile  operations,  had  screened  them  from  assault  and  retributive 
justice;  while  tiiey  could  saJly  out  whenever  a  runner  from  Butler, 
Brant,  or  the  Johnsons,  told  them  there  waa  work  of  blood  in  hand; 
or  when  an  ambitioue  chief  among  them  took  the  war  path  upon  his 
own  account,  to  scourge  with  the  double  moUve  of  revenge  and 
plunder; — findbg  a  safe  retreat  when  their  sanguinary  missions 
were  executed. 

The  Six  Nations  had  at  this  period,  made  considerable  advances 
in  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  bad  begun  to  depend 
less  upon  the  chase  for  subsistence,  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
soiL  They  had  more  permanent  places  of  residence,  and  were  less 
wandering  in  their  habits,  than  most  of  their  race  upon  this 
continent.  They  had  numerous  villages,  cultivated  fields,  orchards, 
and  rude  gardens.  They  were  enjoying  many  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  tnvilization. 

Gen.  Sullivan  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition. 
After  some  delay  and  embarrassment  he  assembled  his  division  at 
Wyoming,  marched  to  Tioga,  and  formed  a  juncture  with  the 
eastern  division,  under  the  command  of  Geo.  James  Clinton.  On 
the  22d  of  August,  1779,  the  two  divbions  united  and  made  an 
effective  force  of  five  thousand  men.    Gen.  Sullivan  marched  up 


b;  Got.  Ci-umii  uid  otiim,  ther  wen  the  gaoda  of  CoL  CvnpMI  in  the  rade  ]ag 
cabin  ba  had  eracied  altar  the  mr.  Oo*.  CljntaD  obwrrad  to  Mn.  Campball,  u 
TsfsniuM  to  her  boy*  :  —  "They  will  make  fineaoldierm  In  time."  "1  hope  m*  0000(17 
will  never  naod  (uii  MTvieee,"  waa  the  leaponae  of  one  who  had  aeeii  imaagb  of  war 
and  ila  conaeqaoDcea.     "I  hope  ao  too  madam,"  lajd  Geo.  Wiiltiii(noN,  tar  "1  haT* 
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the  Tioga  and  Chemung,  takiog  every  precaution  to  guard  against 
lurpnse  and  ambuscades. 

The  estimate  made  by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  his  report  of  the 
atrength  of  the  Indians  and  Tories,  at  fifteen  hundred,  materially 
differs  from  the  official  report  of  CoL  John  Butleb,  vho  assumeB 
that  he  had  but  six  hundred  British  and  Indians.  The  Indians  were 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  Bbant,  and  the  Rangers  under  CoL 
John  Butleb,  who  held  the  chief  command.*  The  British  and 
Indians  bad  taken  position  and  thrown  up  some  rude  forlificati(»» 
about  a  mile  below  Newtown,  now  Elmira.  Col.  Butleb  states  lo 
his  official  account  of  the  battle,  that  the  Senecas,  and  the  few 
Delawares  he  had  with  him,  had  selected  this  spot  and  obstinately 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  there,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  bimseU' 
and  Bbant. 

ASiet  destroying  on  his  way  all  the  Indian  towns  and  planted 
fields  that  could  be  reached,  on  the  }Z9th  of  August,  Gen.  Sullivan 
prepared  to  attack  the  Britidt  and  Indians  in  their  own  position. 
In  the  battle  that  followed,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  maintained 
their  ground  firmly  and  bravely,  fought  as  long  as  tiiere  was  any 
hope  of  victory.  Brant  and  another  chief  named  Kianoabachta, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  flying  from  pcnnt  to  pcunt, 
animating  and  sustaining  their  warriors,  by  encouraging  words,  and 
daring  deeds.  Col.  Butleb  bitterly  complains  of  the  cooduct  of 
some  of  his  Indian  allies  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  who 
became  frightened  and  panic  struck  by  the  explosion  of  some  sheik 
thrown  beyond  them,  which  they  supposed  came  from  an  opposite 
direction,  and  led  them  to  think  that  they  were  about  to  be 
surrounded,  and  all  means  of  escape  cut  off.  The  battle  having 
continued  near  two  hours,  the  enemy  became  fearful  of  being 
completely  hemmed  in,  precipitately  abandoned  his  works  and  fled. 
Gen.  Sullivan  pursued  him  for  nearly  two  miles,  destroying  every 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  of  any  service  to  the  Indians.  CoL 
Butleb  acknowledged  the  loss  of  only  five  rangers,  killed  or  taken; 
five  Indians  killed,  and  nine  wounded.  It  is  evident  that  he  under- 
estimated bis  loss,  for  Gen.  Sullivan  found  eleven  dead  on  the 
field,  and  it  is  a  well  known  Indian  custom,  to  carry  off  as  many 
of  their  dead  as  possible.    Beside  the  eleven,  fourteen  were  found 


official  i^Wft  irf  C«C  John  Batln. 
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partially  buried  under  the  leaves.  So  effectual  waa  the  diipernoi 
of  the  Indiana  as  to  render  it  impoesible  that  Col  Biitlbr  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  his  precise  loss.  The  loss  of  the  Americana  was 
only  fire  or  ax  killed,  and  forty  or  fifty  wounded — a  very  small 
loss  considering  the  force  they  had  to  contend  witii,  and  the  fierce 
ness  with  which  the  battle  was  fought 

Gen.  Sullivan  promptly  followed  up  hia  advantage.  Tbt 
Indiana  aeemed  to  be  disheartened  firom  a  conviction  that  tbey 
could  not  make  a  successful  stand  against  Gen.  Sullivan,  arrest 
his  onward  march,  and  the  consequent  ruin  and  devastation  which 
they  knew  would  inevitably  attend  it 

They  niada  do  more  serioua  and  united  opposition  to  the  inva' 
ders.  When  they  heard  that  Gen.  Sullivan  was  approaching  to 
their  villages  on  the  Genesee,  they  did  indeed  think  of  making 
•oother  attempt  They  selected  a  position  between  the  bead  of 
Connesus  lake  and  Hooeoye  outlet  Tl)ey  intended  to  await  the 
apf«oacb  of  Sullivan  in  ambuscade.  They,  however,  retreated 
when  SoLuvjtN  came  up,  and  fled  before  him.  He  continued  his 
march,  leaving  burning  villages  and  devastated  fields,  the  witnesses 
of  his  presence.  While  Gen.  Sullivan  was  constructing  a  bridge 
over  a  creek  which  led  to  little  Beard's  town,  Lieut  Bovd  waa 
sent  out  to  observe  the  situation  of  the  village.  After  a  long, 
fatiguing  march,  continued  far  into  the  night,  the  party  came 
to  a  village  that  i^peared  to  have  been  lately  deserted,  as  firea 
were  yet  burning  in  the  huts.  They  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  there,  sending  two  of  their  number  back  to  the  main  army 
to  report*  Bovd  having  been  discovered  in  the  morning,  rosolved 
to  reach  the  main  army  as  soon  as  possible.  He  met  with  no 
difficulty  until  he  came  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Gen.  Sulli* 
van's  camp,  when  they  encountered  a  party  of  observatitxi 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  Lieut  Botd's  brave  but  devoted  little 
band  were  soon  surrounded,  and  their  only  chance  of  escape  was 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  their  foe.  Twelve  of 
Botd'b  men  were  soon  shot  down,  and  himself  and  Pakeeb  taken 
prisoners,  the  other  seven  making  their  escape.  Both  immediately 
asked  for  an  interview  with  Buant,  which  was  granted.  While  in 
the  presence  of  Brant,  he,  by  signs,  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
enemies  though  they  might  be  on  ^e  battle  field,  yet  there  was  one 
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relation  in  which  they  were  sacredly  bound  to  regard  each  other 
as  "  brothers."  Brant  recognized  the  appeal,  and  promiBed  to 
protect  him  from  injury.  Botd,  placing  the  utcioet  confidence  m 
the  assurance  of  Brant,  refused  to  answer  any  questions  that  CoL 
Butler  asked,  relative  to  the  condition,  strength,  and  designs  of 
Gen.  Sullivan's  army,  although  threatened  with  bemg  deUvered 
over  to  the  Indians,  if  he  refused  to  give  the  desired  information. 
Confident  of  Brant's  protection,  he  still  declined.  Bt)Ti.sR, 
meaning  ail  that  he  threatened,  gave  Botd  and  Parkbr  up  to  the 
Indians.  After  mflicting  on  Botd  the  most  cruel  tortures- 
throwing  hatchets  at  his  head,  tearing  off  his  nails,  cutting  oB*  his 
tongue,  ears  aud  nose,  putting  out  one  of  his  eyes,  taking  out  an 
end  of  his  intestines,  tying  it  to  a  Bmall  tree  and  then  driving  him 
around  as  long  as  they  could,  they  finally  ended  his  sufferings  by 
cutting  off  his  head.  Pareeb  was  also  killed,  but  they  cut  off  his 
head,  without  any  tortur^. 

Gen.  SuLLlvAN  now  employed  some  time  in  completing  the  work 
of  desolation  and  destruction  up  and  down  the  river,  whereever 
were  found  villages,  wigwams,  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  com, 
cattle,  or  anything  that  is  necessary  to  support  life — all  were 
swept  away.  The  capture  of  Niagara,  the  general  place  of 
rendezvous  of  the  Indians,  whence  they  sallied  on  those  bloody 
excursions  which  made  them  a  terror  to  all  the  frontier  settlements, 
was  not  effected.  Gen.  Sullivan  returned  with  his  army,  and 
went  into  winter  quarters,  in  New  Jersey,  having  prepared  the 
way  for  the  famme  and  want  which  the  Indians  soon  felt  The 
destruction  of  so  many  of  their  villages,  and  the  total  loss  of  their 
planted  fields,  just  as  they  were  ripening  for  the  harvest,  and  as  the 
previous  year's  supply  was  exhausted,  caused  hundreds  of  Indians, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  flock  to  Fort  Niagara  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  the  ensuing  winter — the  memorable  winter 
of  1779  and  1780.  The  British  Canadian  Governor,  Sir  John 
Johnson,  was  obliged  to  make  great  exertions  to  furnish  sufficient 

Hon. — Id  I84I,  a  public  tribute  af  napset  mt  p«id  to  the  memorr  of  Bord,  bj 
titiuDa  of  the  OeoMee  Vallej:.  A  lerite  CDncoane  uMmblad  al  Ihe  Tilleg;e  ot  dnyler. 
"Hm  TeDenbls  nvaluUaiiuy  pntriot,  Kfaj.  Mosei  Vin  Cihpek,  wilh  olher  nvalationaiy 
•otdien  were  prMeDt.  Tbe  burial  place  of  Btiji  btiiag  been  idsnttfied,  hia  rennJM 
were  depoaJted  in  aa  urn,  and  aoitable  flierciaea  were  had  iu  >  erove  near  br:  iDcloding 

■  pertinent  and  timely  hiaturical  and  bio^rapfaicii]  diicanne.  bj Tsiit,  Ew^ 

Tbe  next  day  the  nmaliUi  attended  by  a  laige  military  and  civil  eacoit,  were  taken  to 
MooDt  Hope  eemetery,  where  their  interment  wai  alteuded  by  no  nddreii  tana  Gut. 
Brntttam,  and  anilabla  military  and  isligiotu  exuciee*. 
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mipplieB  for  them.  The  following  paragrsfJi  from  a  manuBcript 
letter  of  the  Delaware  chief,  Kjllbuck,  to  GoL  Daniel  Broad- 
BBAD,  at  Pittsburgh,  dated  at  Salem,  od  the  Muakiiigam,  June  7th, 
1780,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  snfierings  that  were  experienced: 
"Some  days  ago,  one  man  and  an  old  woman,  came  from  Niagara, 
who  acquaint  me  that  last  winter,  three  hundred  Indiana  died  at 
that  plaoe  ctf  the  flux." 


The  destructicm  of  the  Onondagaa  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
plao  of  Sullitak's  campaign  against  the  Six  Nations  and  preceded 
h.  The  command  of  the  eastern  division  of  that  expedition  having 
been  assigned  Gen.  James  Clinton,  he  detailed  Col.  Van  Schaick, 
assisted  by  CoL  Willett  aud  Major  Cochban  for  the  one  agabst 
the  Ontmdagas.  Gen.  Clinton  tastructed  Col.  Van  Schaick  to 
sweep  away  their  villages  and  fields — to  take  as  many  prisoners  as 
he  could,  with  as  little  bloodshed  as  possible.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  1779,  with  about  five  hmidred  and  fifty  effective  men,  Cot. 
Van  Schaick  left  Fort  Schuyler.  Notwithstanding  bad  and  rainy 
weather,  swollen  streams  and  morasses,  he  arrived  at  the  Onondaga 
settlements  on  the  third  day.  For  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  as 
many  towns  at  the  same  time  as  possible,  the  men  were  divided  in 
detachments  with  orders  to  make  their  attacks  simultaneously.  The 
detachments  suddenly  came  upon  the  Indian  hamlets  that  were 
scattered  throu^  the  valley  of  the  Onondaga  Creek,  and  began 
their  devastating  work.  Indian  villages  were  soon  wrapt  in  flames, 
cultivated  fields  destroyed,  gardens  spoiled,  provisions  wasted,  and 
cattle  of  all  kinds  killed.  When  they  discovered  that  an  enemy 
had  so  unexpectedly  rushed  mto  their  very  midst,  and  was  spreading 
ruin  pn  every  side,  they  fled  so  precipitately  that  they  left  every 
thing  behind  them,  even  their  guns  and  other  weapons  of  war. 
Fnnn  a  state  of  security  and  plenty,  in  a  day,  the  Onondagas  were 
reduced  to  misery  and  want — becune  houseless  and  destitute. 
Though  they  professed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Americans,  their  war 
parUes  had  long  hovered  on  the  borders  of  the  Irontien  and  around 
Fort  Schuyler,  scalping  and  murdering,  imprisoning  and  torturing 
all  the  white  uhabitants  they  could.  The  influence  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  salutary  on  the  Oneidas,  who  were  really  friendly  in  their 
feelings  to  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  sent  a 
deputation  to  Fort  Schuyler,  aod  renewed  their  promises  of  friend- 
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Bhip.  Having  soccesBfally  accomplished  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition Col.  Van  Schaick  marched  back  to  Fort  Schuyler,  without 
loosing  a  single  man. 


In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1780,  the  Mohawk  valley  was  again 
invaded,  Sir  John  Johnson  heading  the  expedition — Johnstown 
the  point  of  attack.  Brant  was  again  upon  the  war  path.  He 
attacked  Canajoharie,  bunung  houses,  wasting  property,  and  put- 
ting to  death,  and  making  c(4>tive,  the  inhabitants.  Jointly  the  two 
leaders,  one  of  the  loyalists,  and  the  other  of  the  Indians,  extended 
the  mcuraiona  into  Schoharie.  They  re-enacted  the  terrible  scenes 
that  have  beoi  described,  occurring  upon  previous  visits.  The  next 
year,  1781,  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  corps  of  Johnson  and 
'  BcTLBR,  harrassed  the  frontiers,  and  kept  the  settlers  in  a  state  of 
dread  and  alarm. 

In  August,  Major  Ross  and  Waltbs  Butler,  came  from  Canada 
by  the  way  of  Sacondaga  to  Johnstown,  with  a  force  of  five  hun- 
dred regulars,  Tories  and  Indians,  and  encamped  near  Johnson  Hall. 
They  were  attacked  by  Col.  Marinub  Willett  with  a  force  of 
three  hundred  men,  in  the  end  obliged  to  give  way.  They  retreated 
op  the  Mohawk,  hotly  pursued  by  their  conqueror,  CoL  Willett. 

Id  the  month  of  January,  1783,  Gen.  Washington,  not  having 
yet  been  apprised  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  conceived  the  plan  of 
surprising  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Oswego.  The  possession  of  this  post  and  Niagara  had  ^ven  the 
enemy  great  advantage  throughout  the  war.  Oswego  was  then 
one  of  the  most  foniiidable  military  defences  on  ^  c<Hitinent. 
The  hazardous  eaterprise  was  confided  to  CoL  Willett.  There 
is  now  residing  in  Blocnrifield,  Ontario  county,  a  venerable  pioneer 
of  western  New  York, — Benjamin  Goss — who  was  with  CoL 
Willett  in  this  expedition.  Prom  him,  the  author  received  some 
account  of  it  during  the  last  summer:  —  With  great  secresy,  as  the 
original  intention  was  a  -surprise,  Col.  Willett  assemUed  his 
force  at  Fort  Herkimer  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  there  provided 
a  large  portion  of  ^em  with  snow  shoes,  as  they  had  no  beaten 
track  to  foUow,  and  the  snow  was  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  deep.  The  men  thus  provided,  went  ahead  and  made  a  tnick 
for  a  cavalcade  of  two  hundred  sleighs  that  followed,  carrying  the 
remainder  of  tlie  troops,  and  the  baggage.     The  expedition  crossed 
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Oneida  ]ake  on  the  ice,  and  arriving  at  Fort  Bremngton,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  the  slei^  were  left  Here  a  lai^  number  of  the 
presBed  militia,  having  seen  enoogh  of  a  winter  campaign  in  the 
wildeTTieBS,  deserted.  An  Oneida  Indian  was  Belected  as  the  pilot 
through  the  woods  to  Oawego.  He,  by  mistake,  or  puiposely, 
misled  the  expedition,  wbidi  occasioned  great  delay  in  arnving  at 
the  garrison,  and  much  BufTering  from  cold  and  hunger.  Wheif 
they  supposed  themselves  near  the  garrison,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  the  attack,  they  discovered  that  they  had  gone  in  another 
direction,  were  lost  in  the  forest,  the  deep  snow  adding  much  to 
their  perplexity  and  embarrassment.  Chan^ng  their  com-se,  they 
arrived  within  four  mites  of  the  place  of  destination,  but  in  a 
conditi<Mi  that  did  not  justify  an  attack  upon  a  strong  fortification. 
The  men  bad  been  three  days  without  provision,  were  wearied  by 
marching  in  the  deep  snow,  and  their  ammunitioa  had  become 
much  injured. — CoL  Willbtt  upon  coDsnltation  with  his  officers, 
resolved  reluctantly  to  forego  the  attack,  and  retrace  his  steps. 
The  retreat  was  attended  with  even  more  suSering  than  ^e 
advance.  From  the  time  the  expedition  left  Fort  Fl^  until  its 
return  there,  it  was  twelve  days  of  almost  constant  sufiering  from 
cold  or  hunger,  or  both  c<Hnbined.  Many  of  the  men  had  their 
feet  frozen,  our  informant  among  the  number.  On  the  return  of 
the  expedition  to  Albany,  it  was  met  by  the  welcome  news  of 
peace,  proclaimed  by  the  town  clerfc  at  the  city  HalL 

"  The  incursion  of  Ross  and  Bctlbr  was  the  last  made  into  the 
county  of  Tryon.  Indeed,  there  was  no  longer  any  thing  to  destroy. 
The  inhabitants  lost  all  but  the  soil  they  cultivated;  their  beautiful 
county,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts,  was  turned  into  a 
wilderness.  During  the  war,  famine  sometiines  appeared  inevi- 
table, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  from  the 
rarages  of  the  eneimr  sufficient  grain  to  support  their  families 
during  the  winter.  Ttie  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  fron- 
tier settlements,  however  uuinnportant  it  may  seem,  because  no  great 
bsttlet  were  fought,  or  important  victories  won,  was  of  very 
oonsideraUe  moment  in  the  cause  for  which  they  struggled;  they 
kept  back  the  enemy  from  the  towns  of  the  Hudson,  anathus  frus- 
trated the  plan  of  the  British  for  establishing  a  line  of  posts  aionff 
that  river.  And  while  we  admire  the  heroism  and  patriotism  a 
those  worthies  of  the  Revolution,  whose  names  have  come  down 
to  us  snrrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory,  we  should  not  withhold  our 
praise  from  those  obscure  individuau  in  the  frontier  settlements, 
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who,  amid  the  most  appalling  dangers,  mirrouiKled  oa  bU  Bides  by 
enemies  and  traiton,  sml  refused  to  sulmut  to  oppremion  and  arbi- 
trary eiBCtions,  though  allured  by  assurances  ot  safety  and  prom- 
ises of  reward.  Many  left  their  homes;  many  fell  in  oatlle  m  the 
regular  army,  and  in  skirmishes  and  battles  with  the  enemy  at 
home,  and  manv  fell  silentlv  by  the  rifle,  the  tomahawk,  ajid  the 
scalping  knife  oi  the  Indian.  * 


Having  now  tntTelled  orer  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy* 
five  years — from  the  advent  of  Champlain  wpoa  the  St  Lawrence 
to  the  close  of  the  American  Rerohition — we  have  done,  for  a 
while,  with  wars,!  and  mostly,  with  the  "rumors  of  wan^ — and 
enter  upon  the  more  pleasing  task  of  recording  the  peaceful 
triumphs  of  cirtlization  and  improvement — of  enterprise  and 
industry. 

The  settlement  of  Western  New  York  followed  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1783.  Our  national  independence  achieved — the  glorious 
prospect  of  futore  peace  and  prosperity,  opening  upon  our  country 
— men's  minds  soon  began  to  turn  to  the  extension  of  the  boiini^ 
of  dviUzation  and  improvement — the  enlargement  of  the  theatre 
upon  which  the  experiment  of  free  government  and  free  institutions 
was  to  be  enacted.  The  war  closed — the  armies  discharged — 
there  were  many,  poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  all  the  elements  that 
fitted  them  to  become  the  pioneers  of  the  wilderness,  the  founders 
of  new  seltlementB.  There  had  come  along  with  Sulutan  to  the 
regions  of  Western  New  York,  a  great  number  of  those  who, 
looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  war,  converted  the  expedition  to 
the  two-fold  ptupose  of  quelling  the  disturbers  of  the  border  set- 
tlers, and  viewing  the  country  they  inhabited,  with  au  eye  to  Juture 
enterprises.  They  passed  through  the  valUes  of  the  Mohawk,  of 
our  interior  lakes,  of  the  Susquehannah,  delighted  at  every  step 
with  the  beautiful  prospecta  that  surrounded  them,  until  arriving  at 
the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  it  realized  their  highest  hopes  and  most 
extravagant  anticipations.  They  returned  to  their  homes  to  mingle 
with  the  narrativea  of  an  Indian  war,  descriptions  of  the  country 
they  had  seen;  resolved  themselves  to  retrace  their  steps  upon  the 

*  Campbell'!  Anoab. 

B  brief  refarenee*  U  the  campaign*  of  St  CItir  and 
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more  peaceful  nuBBion  of  emigration  and  settlement;  and  their 
representations  turned  the  attention  of  others  in  this  direction. 
Thus  War — as  it  is  often  its  province  to  do — as  if  it  was  the  will 
of  Providence  to  make  evils  productive  of  blessings — aided  in 
hastening  and  achieving  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  ^f  Peace. 


[Bafiaa  MmiMndii{C  to  twca  Iha  piogw  of  ■stdsmasl  wMtwud,  biiof  Uognidijcil 
■katcboi  of  indiTldiula  who  were  in  Wenem  New  ToA,  prerioni  to  while  iBtlliiiwDt, 
capltTtM,  one  of  Ihem  ■  voloiiUiy  giila; — wiD  be  iiiMrted  ia  a  Mpante  chqitei.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BHtEF   BIOORAFUICAL   SKETCHES. 


HOKATIO  JONES. 


Horatio  Jones,  an  Indian  captive,  was  bom  in  December, 
1763,  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  black- 
smith, and  intended  that  his  son  should  follow  the  same  business. 
But  at  a  very  early  age,  Horatio's  love  of  adventure  and  military 
life,  showed  itself  by  his  voluntarily  going  off  with  companies  of 
soldiers  as  a  fifer,  and  cheerfully  enduring  all  the  privations  of  the 
camp.  He  was  active,  enterprising,  fearless — possessed  of  a 
powerful  frame,  capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  fatigue,  a  sure 
and  accomplished  marksman.  Though  but  a  boy,  hardly  capable 
of  fully  understanding  the  merits  of  the  contest,  yet  with  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  joined  the  patriot  ranks,  ready  and  willing 
to  face  any  danger  and  perform  any  duty.  In  1781,  he  enlisted  as 
B  soldier  m  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  belonged  to  a  com- 
pany called  "Bedford  Rangers."  This  company  repaired  to  a 
neighboring  fort,  to  be  reinforced,  and  then  to  march  into  the 
Indian  country.  When  the  cwnpany  arrived  at  the  fort,  the 
garrison  there  was  found  so  weak  that  no  soldiers  couM  be  spared. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Cap!  Dunlap,  the  commander  of  the  com- 
pany, resolved  to  proceed  with  the  small  force  he  had  with  him. 
He  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  was  surrounded  by  Indiana,  who 
Bunultaneously  fired  npon  him,  killed  nine  of  his  men,  took  eigjit 
prisoners,  among  the  latter  of  whom,  was  himself  and  young 
Jones.  Jones  tried  to  make  his  escape  by  flight,  but  he  fell  down, 
was  overtaken  and  captured. 

The  captives  were  carried  mto  the  wUdemess.  For  two  days 
they  were  entirely  without  food,  end  on  the  third  day  only  the 
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entrailaofabetir  was  allowed  them.  C^  Ddnlap  was  wounded. 
Showing  some  slight  evidence  of  exhaustion,  an  Indian,  fearing 
that  he  might  be  tronUestHne,  silently  stepped  up  behind  him,  and 
without  a  warning  word,  struck  a  hatchet  deep  into  the  back  of  his 
neck,  stripped  oS"  his  scalp,  and  left  him  to  die.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  days  after  their  culture,  the  Indiana  were  very  cautious 
and  watchful;  they  would  hardly  allow  a  gun  to  be  fired,  lest  the 
Bound  might  guide  their  pursuers.  After  the  fourth  day,  they 
began  to  relax  their  vigilance.  A  hunting  party  had  been  out  and 
prepared  9<»ne  food.  The  Indians  pointed  it  out  to  Jones,  who 
ni[^>osed  that  they  intended  it  as  an  invitation  to  dine;  so  he  con>- 
menced  running  toward  the  spot,  and  tbey  after  him;  when  be 
reached  it,  he  stopped.  The  Indians,  supposing  that  he  was  trying 
to  make  his  esc^>e,  laid  him  on  his  back,  tied  each  limb  to  a  tree, 
drove  pronged  sticks  over  his  arms  and  legs,  and  in  that  condition 
kept  him  all  night,  ius  face  upwards  and  the  rain  falling  in  it 
During  their  forest  journey,  they  regarded  Jonbs  with  so  much 
favor  that  they  relieved  him  of  his  burden.  Observing  that  one 
of  his  fellow-captives,  older  and  feebler  than  himself,  was  over- 
loaded, he  generously  took  part  of  his  load  and  carried  it  for  him. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Lidian  settlement,  at  Nunda,  Alleghany 
county,  he  was  informed  that  a  council  had  been  held,  and  ttw 
Great  Spirit  had  interposed  in  his  behalf.  He  was  taken  to  a  height 
near  the  village,  by  an  Indian,  who  showed  him  a  wigwam  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  said  if  he  conld  reach  that  unhurt,  all 
wonkl  be  well — if  be  passed  through  the  fearful  trial  safely,  he 
woold  be  adopted  and  regarded  as  one  of  themselves.  He  imme* 
diately  began  the  perilous  race,  swiftly  pressing  his  way  forward 
through  a  shower  of  clubs,  stones,  inives,  hatchets  and  arrows — 
skillfully  dod^ng  and  evading  them  all — he  reached  his  destination 
and  was  received  as  one  of  their  nation. 

JoNcs  possessed  those  qualities  both  of  mind  and  body  which 
the  Indians  most  admire  and  respect  He  was  strong  and  finely 
proportioned,  and  able  to  rival  any  of  them  in  those  feats  which 
they  regard  as  tests  of  manliness.  He  was  bold  and  fearless.  By 
his  care  and  prudence  he  soon  gained  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
He  became  familiar  with  their  language,  and  was  of^n  employed 
as  an  interpreter. 

The  life  which  he  led  among  his  new  assooates  seems  to  have 
been  marked  by  all  the  vicissitudes  which  distinguish  the  Indian 
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State.  He  accommodated  himself  to  his  new  situation,  and  made 
himself  as  happy  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Though  sur- 
rounded  by  savages,  he  had  the  courage  to  resent  any  insults  they 
ventured  to  offer.  When  they  threw  hatchets  at  him  he  threw 
them  back,  and  often  with  better  success  than  they  had.  On  one 
occasion,  an  Indian  named  Sharfshins,  commenced  the  play  of 
throwing  tomahawks  at  Jones,  in  earnest.  Jones  threw  them  back 
with  such  eSect  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  SuARpsHms,  and  render 
his  recovery  from  the  wound  doubtfuL  He  however,  got  well,  and 
was  careful  how  he  provoked  the  "pale  face  warrior."  He  made 
himself  rety  useful  to  them  in  reparing  Uieir  hunting  implements 
and  weap(Hi8  of  war.' 

'  In  the  chase  successful,  swift  on  the  race  course,  often  outstrip- 
ping their  fleetest  runners — temperate  in  his  habits — cheerful  in 
his  dispositions — with  a  firm  and  fearless  spirit,  he  soon  became  & 
great  favorite  with  the  Indians,  he  acquired  a  power  and  influence 
over  them  which  he  always  exercised  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and 
saved  captives  from  the  Mngering  tortures  of  an  Indian  execution. 
He  was  often  chosen  arbiter  to  decide  their  disputes,  and  so 
aniformly  just  were  his  decisions,  that  he  used  to  draw  acknowl- 
edgements of  the  correctors  of  his  judgements  from  those  against 
whom  he  decided. 

The  history  of  his  residence  among  the  Indians  is  full  of  thrilling 
incidents  and  daring  adventures.  Without  any  very  strict  adhe- 
rence to  order,  we  shall  speak  o{  some  of  them:  — 

He  had  not  been  with  them  long  before  a  "young  brave"  began 
to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  Jones,  who  warned  him  in  vain 
to  desisL  At  dinner  one  day,  the  young  Indian  renewed  his  sport; 
Jones  jumped  up,  ran  to  the  fire,  seized  a  boiling  squash  by  the 
neck,  gave  chase,  overtook  the  Indian,  and  thrust  the  hot  squash 
between  his  loose  garments  and  bare  skin.  After  this  he  was  per- 
mitted to  eat  his  dinner  in  peace. 

Jones  often  saved  the  lives  of  prisoners.  Major  Van  Campen, 
with  two  others,  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  were  placed 
under  a  guard  of  seven  Indians.  The  prisoners  managed  to  get 
loose  during  the  ni^t,  kill  ali  the  Indians,  except  one,  who  ran 
away  with  Yak  Campen's  hatchet  sticking  in  his  back.  The  White 
prisoners  made  their  escape.  Van  Campen  became  an  object  of 
their  deadly  hatred.  He  soon  after  fell  into  their  hands  again.  A 
council  was  assembled  to  determine  his  fate.     Jones  knew  that  he 
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vas  the  inao  who  "  lent  John  Mohawk  die  hatchet,"  but  wi§hed  to 
conceal  it  from  the  rest  of  the  Indians.  In  the  midst  of  the  councU 
sat  Van  Campbn,  calm,  unmoved,  self  possessed,  closely  watching 
every  new  comer,  expecting  soon  to  see  John  Mohawk  enter  with' 
the  fatal  loan.  Jones  leaped  over  the  heads  of  the  Indians,  and 
acted  ae  interpreter,  asking  questions  and  amwering  them.  The 
Indians  were  induced  to  refer  the  case  to  their  pnqihet,  who  dedded 
that  the  Ufe  of  the  priscmer  should  be  spared. 

Jones,  with  his  Indian  father  and  family,  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  annual  visits  to  their  relatives,  living  on  Grand  river,  in 
Canada.  They  weat  through  Tonawanda  village,  down  the  south 
side  of  the  cieek,  to  its  motith  and  were  anxious  to  get  acrosa  that 
night  to  camp  at  Schlosser.  A  canoe  lay  opposite  them,  on  thtf 
north  side  of  the  creek.  Jones  wanted  to  swim  across  and  get  it, 
but  his  Indian  father  (old  him  do  one  ever  attempted  to  swim  the 
Tonawanda,  but  was  drowned  by  the  witches — sunk  under  the 
water,  and  never  seen  afterwards.  Jones  told  him  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  nation  that  could  control  the  witches  in  the  water,  and 
said  he  could  bring  the  canoe  over.  His  kdian  mother  told  him  to 
mind  his  father,  as  he  was  a  man  of  sense  and  years.  Jones  and 
his  brothers  being  set  to  work  to  make  a  camp  fire,  he  watched  his 
opportunity,  plunged  into  the  water,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Indians,  succeeding  in  swimming  across,  and  in  bringing  the  canoe 
over.  When  he  came  back  he  was  caressed  by  the  party  for  his 
miraculous  escape.  They  encamped  that  night  at  Fort  Schlosser. 
The  next  morning  they  went  down  to  Niagara.  A  British  officer 
wanted  to  purchase  Jones — having  bought  two  prisoners  of  the 
same  family  before.  The  Indian  father  refused  the  oSer,  because 
Jones  was  his  adopted  son.  The  officer  offered  gold  and  told  how 
rich  his  father,  the  King,  was.  "Go  and  tell  your  father  the  king, 
tiiat  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  Ta-e-da-4M]ua,"  repUed  the  Indian. 
The  triumph  of  Jones  over  the  witches  at  Tonawanda  made  him 
valued  more  than  before  among  the  Indiana. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  he  became  dissatisfied  wiUt  his  manner 
of  living,  and  resolved  to  visit  the  home  and  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood. He  accordingly  started  and  traveled  a  day;  night  came, 
and  he  began  to  reflect  how  few  of  his  youthful  associates  would 
remember  him ;  how  fewer  still  might  be  the  number  remaining  there, 
and  bow  coldly  he  might  be  received.  The  morning  found  him 
retracing  his  steps,  with  no  more  tiioughts  of  changing  his  condition. 
19 
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When  this  whole  ieg^(»i  of  country  waa  a  wildemeBs,  and  the 
roads,  that  are  now  lined  on  either  side  by  well  cultivated  fields, 
were  not  even  marked  out,  Capt.  Horatio  Jones  was  often 
employed  to  convey  money  and  dispatches  from  one  distant  place 
to  another.  He  was  always  faithful  and  trust  worthy,  never 
foiling  to  transact  the  business  <m  which  he  waa  sent  These 
journeys,  which  be  often  performed  alone,  were  then  attended  with 
difficulties  and  dangers  few  can  now  appreciate.  The  thickest- 
leaved  tree  was  his  only  shelter  from  the  stoim  when  night  came 
on;  the  pure  spring  his  only  hotel,  where  he  partook  of  his  frugal 
meal,  which  he  carried  with  him.  Yet  with  a  brave  heart  and 
cheerful  spirit,  would  he  start  off  on  these  journeys,  heedless  of  the 
perils  that  he  might  have  to  encounter. 

The  change  made  in  his  course  of  life  by  his  captivity,  he  seems 
never  to  have  regretted,  but  to  have  voluntarily  acquiesced  m, 
when  it  was  in  bis  power  to  return  to  his  former  home.  He  loved 
forest-life — its  unrestrained  liberty — its  comparative  freedom  from 
want  and  care — the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  him  for 
indulging  in  his  favorite  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
beholding  and  admiring  nature  in  its  primitive  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Settlement,  civilization,  came  to  him;  he  did  not  seek  it;  though 
adapting  himself  again  to  the  associations  from  which  he  had  long 
been  an  exile,  he  made  himself  useful  in  the  early  period  of 
emigration  to  the  Genesee  valley. — When  his  brother,  John  H. 
Jones,  came  to  the  Seneca  lake  in  Oct.  1788,  be  found  him  there, 
surrounded  "with  quite  a  little  settlement — every  house  was 
covered  with  barks,  no  boards  or  shingles  to  be  had."  His  son, 
Wh.  W.  Jones,  now  residing  at  Leicester,  Livingston  Co.,  was 
bom  at  Geneva,  in  Dec  1786,  and  was  the  first  white  male  child 
bom  west  of  Utica.  In  the  spring  of  1790,  Capt.  Jones  and 
family,  vvent  upon  the  Genesee  river,  occupying  at  first,  an  Indian 
house,  m  little  Beard's  town. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Six  Nations,  President  WAsaiNOToN  appointed  Capt.  Jones 
Indian  Interpreter,  which  office  he  held  until  within  a  year  or  two 
of  his  death.  For  near  forty  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  with  ability  and  fidehty. 

At  a  council  held  by  the  Six  Nations,  at  Genesee  river,  Nov. 
179S,  it  was  decreed  that  a  present  should  be  made  to  Capt.  Jones 
and  Capt  Parribh.     To  this  end  a  speech  was  made  by  FAXHSt's 
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Bbother,  which  was  intended  as  a  communicatioii  to  the  Legislfr- 
titre  of  thia  state,  asking  its  co-operation  in  the  matter.  The 
title  was  finally  confinned.  An  extract  from  the  speech  ia 
inserted; — 

"Brothers:  —  This  whirlwind,"  (the  Revolution,)  "was  so 
directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  ae  to  throw  into  our  arms  two 
of  yoor  infant  children,  Horatio  Jones  and  Jasper  Parrisb.  We 
adopted  tbem  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  childTeu.  We 
nourished  them  and  loved  them.  They  lived  with  us  many  yean. 
At  length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirlwind,  and  it  was  stilL 
A  clear  and  uninterrupted  sky  appeared.     The  path  of  peace  was 

?)ened,  and  the  chain  of  friendship  was  once  more  made  bnsht 
ben  these  adopted  children  left  us  to  seek  their  relations.  We 
wished  them  to  return  among  us,  and  promised,  if  they  wotffl 
return  and  Uve  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them  a  seat  of  land 
for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. 

"Brotbers:  —  They  have  returned,  and  have  for  several  years 
past  been  serviceable  to  us  as  Interpreters,  we  still  feel  our  hearts 
teat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  vriah  to  fulfill  the  promise 
we  made  them,  for  their  services. — We  have  therefore  made  up 
our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  miles  of  laud  lying  tm 
the  outlet  of  lake  Erie,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  known 
as  Suyguquoydes  creek,  running  one  mile  from  the  Niagara  river, 
up  said  creek,  thence  northerly,  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  thence 
westerly,  one  mile  to  the  river,  thence  up  the  river  as  the  river 
nuu^  two  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so  as  to  contain  two 
square  miles." 

Capt.  Jones  died  at  hia  residence  upon  the  Genesee  river,  in 
18S6,  at  the  age  of  seventy-live  years;  — in  the  full  possession  and 
excercne  of  all  his  mental  faculties — his  eye  undimmed — Ms 
nerves  unstrung — full  of  years,  and  without  reproach. 

Hem. —  Those  from  whom  tbs  author  derind  the  infurmntion  contained  in  (h!a 
biomphieal  ikeldi,  did  not  nuna  the  fact  of  h(i  having  left  the  Indiana  fbr  a  ntuat 
peiliid  after  the  Rerolallan;  nhicti  fad  ii  to  be  inferred  from  iht  langtnage  of  Fannar*! 
Brother.  WhalsTor  may  hire  been  the  fact  with  npad  to  a  tempoTan-  reaidenca 
•moDg  the  while*,  it  woold  (Mm  that  he  had  retnnied,  and  had  a  famlQr  upon  tlw 
Bcaeca  lak«  u  earij  as  1786. 
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Capt.  Jabper  Pabbibb  was  bom  in  March,  1766,  in  Windham 
CoQoecticut  He  was  quite  young  when  his  parenta  moved  to 
Luzeme  county,  FeDnsylvania.  Soon  after  the  MaMacre  (^ 
Wyoming,  when  only  eleven  jreare  old,  be  was  taken  captive  by  a 
party  of  Delaware!,  and  carried  away  by  them  from  bis  honne. 
During  the  seven  years  of  hie  captivity,  he  was  often  transfened 
from  one  tribe  to  another  among  the  Six  Nations,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  Indian  life.  While  he  was 
among  them,  by  his  prudent  and  conciliatory  conduct,  be  managed 
to  ^in  their  confidence  and  good  will.  He  leanied  and  became 
fainiliar  with  the  language  of  five  difierent  nations,  and  he  could 
speak  them  all  with  fluency  and  correctness.  In  the  treaty 
negotiated  at  Fort  Stanwix  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six 
Nations,  in  1784,  the  Indians  agreed  to  surrender  all  their  prisoners 
and  datives.  Fabbisb,  with  others  was  accordingly  released. 
He  wai  shortly  ^pointed  Indian  Interpreter,  and  afterwards  a 
sub-agent  of  Indian  affairs,  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  these  offices  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory  to  his  own  government  and  the  Indians,  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  an  early  pitmeer  in  Ontaiio 
county,  having  settled  at  Canandaigua  aa  early  as  1792. 

At  a  very  tender  age,  when  he  could  hardly  begin  even  to 
appreciate  its  consequences,  he  was  destined  to  experience  how 
sudden  and  awful  are  some  of  the  misfortunes  of  life.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  startling  and  fearful  change,  than  to 
be  suddenly  taken  from  the  midst  of  civilization,  and  carried  into 
barbarism; — to  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  comforts,  usages  and 
associations  of  the  one,  and  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  banlships, 
privations  and  ciMtoms  of  the  other.  It  was  the  lot  of  Farbish, 
as  it  had  been  the  lot  of  others,  to  suffer  such  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
But  he  seems  to  have  met  it  with  manly  fortitude,  and  ^even  to 
have  profited  by  it  In  1836,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  he  died, 
respected  and  happy  in  the  varied  relations  of  life. 

What  in  all  human  probability,  appeared  to  have  been  the 
greatest  evil  that  could  have  befallen  these  captives  individually, 
perhaps  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  country 
generally.    During  their  captivity,  they  gained  a  more  thorough 
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and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  character,  lai^uage,  habits,  nutn- 
Ders,  &C.  of  the  Indians,  than  tbey  could  otherwise  hare  acquired. 
They  were  adopted  by  the  Indians  into  their  families,  reguded  fts 
members  of  their  nations.  These  captives  saw  them  in  war,  and 
in  peace — aronnd  the  council  fire  and  on  the  battle  field  —  at  home 
and  abroad.  Our  goreminent  redeemed  them  whenever  it  could 
■^aod  availed  itself  of  their  knowledge  and  experience,  employed 
them  as  interpreters  and  agents,  consulted  and  advised  with  them; 
and  with  their  asostance,  the  proprietorship  and  possession  of  a 
T^tole  continent  has  been  essentially  changed;  civilization  has  taken 
the  place  of  barbarism; —  the  works  of  man,  hu  art  and  his  science, 
are  transfomting  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  giving  a  new  and 
difiereht  direction,  to  its  course  and  destiny. 


HAET  JEUISON. 


The  interesting  and  instructive  narrative  of  the  captivity  and 
life  of  Mart  Jrhison,  written  as  she  herself  related  the  story  to 
her  biographer  before  the  faculties  of  her  mind  were  impaired, 
though  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  afterwartlB,  has 
made  most  readers  famihar  with  her  strange  fortunes. 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  her 
lather's  bouse,  situated  on  the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  surrounded  by  a  band,  consisting  of  six  Indians  and  four 
Frenchmen.  They  plundered  and  carried  away  whatever  they 
could  that  was  valuable,  and  took  the  whole  family  captive,  wii 
two  or  three  others,  who  were  slaying  with  it,  at  the  time.  They 
were  all  immediately  hastened  away  into  the  wilderness,  murdered 
and  scalped,  with  the  exception  of  Mart  and  a  small  boy,  who 
were  canied  to  Port  Du  Quesne.  Little  Mary  was  there  given 
to  two  Indian  sisters,  Wio  came  to  that  place  to  get  a  captive  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  brother  that  had  been  slain  in  battie.  They 
took  her  down  the  Ohio  to  their  home,  adopted  her  as  their  sister, 
under  the  name  of  Dehhewahis — a  word  signiiying  "a  beautiful 
girl."  The  sorrow  and  regret  which  so  sudden  and  fearful  a 
change  in  her  condition  produced,  gradually  yielded  under  the 

Not*  —  The  pnmlnent  poafUon  of  CapL  Furiih  al  ui  etiij  pailod  of  (he  wttlainent 
•f  WoMrn  N«w  YoA,  would  Micgait  m  mora      ■     '   '  ' '         .--.-- 
cxnild  obtiln  rnatariBb  to  msha.    He  found  bimM 
brief  oUtnaiy  nolle*  in  the  Ontario  Repcaitai;. 
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influence  of  time;  and  she  began  to  feel  quite  reconciled  to  her 
fate,  when  an  incident  occurred,  which  once  more  revived  ber 
bopes  of  being  redeemed  from  c^tivity  and  restored  to  her  friends. 
When  Fort  Pitt  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  Mabt  was 
taken  with  a  party  who  went  there  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  English.  She  immediately  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
white  people,  who  showed  great  anxiety  to  know  how  one  ao 
young  and  so  deUcate  came  among  the  savages.  Her  Indian 
sisters  became  alarmed,  and  fearing  that  they  might  lose  her, 
suddenly  fled  away  with  her,  and  carried  her  back  to  their  forest 
h<»ne.  Her  disappointment  was  painful  and  she  brooded  over  It 
for  many  days,  but  at  length  regained  her  usual  cheeifubess,  and 
omtentment  As  soon  as  she  was  of  sufficient  age,  she  was 
married  to  a  young  Delaware  Indian,  named  SnEniNJEE.  Notwith- 
standing her  reluctance  at  first  to  become  the  wife  of  an  Indian, 
her  husband's  uniform  kind  treatment  and  gentleness,  soon  won  her 
esteem  and  afiection,  and  she  says: — "  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
loved  him!" — and  she  often  spoke  of  him  as  her  " kind  husband." 
About  1759,  she  concluded  to  change  her  reudence.  With  a  little 
child,  on  foot,  she  traveled  to  the  Genesee  river,  throuj^  the 
pathless  wilderness,  a  distance  of  near  six  hundred  miles,  and 
fixed  her  home  at  little  Beard's  Tovrn,  When  she  came  there, 
she  found  the  Senecas  in  alliance  with  the  French;  they  were 
making  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Schlosser;  and  not  a 
great  while  after,  enacted  the  tragedy  at  the  Devil's  Hole.  Some- 
time after  her  arrival,  she  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Sbeninjee,  who  was  to  have  come  to  her  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring.  They  had  lived  happily  bother,  and  she  sincerely 
lamented  his  death. 

When  the  war  between  Engltmd  and  France  ended,  she  mi^t 
have  returned  to  the  English,  but  she  did  not  She  married 
another  Indian,  named  Hiakatoo,  two  or  three  years  aiier  the 
death  of  Sbeninjbe.  When  Gen.  Sui^livan  invaded  the  Geoesee 
country,  her  house  and  fields  shared  a  conmion  fate  with  the  rest 
When  she  saw  them  in  ruins — with  great  enei^  and  perseve- 
rance, she  immediately  went  to  making  preparation  for  the  coming 
winter.  Taking  her  two  youngest  children  on  her  back,  and 
biddmg  the  other  three  follow,  she  sought  employment  She  found 
an  opportunity  to  husk  com,  and  secured  in  that  way  twenty-five 
bushek  of  shelled  com,  which  kept  them  through  the  winter. 
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After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  she  obtained  the  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  called  the  "Gardeaa  Reservatioa,"  which  was 
about  six  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth.  With  the  exception 
of  some  deeply  aSlicting  domestic  calamities,  and  the  uneasiness 
end  discontent  which  she  felt  as  the  i^ite  people  gathered  around, 
and  her  old  Indian  associates  departed,  bat  little  occurred  in  her 
after  life  which  need  be  noticed  here.  Id  18S1,  preferring  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  midst  of  those  with  whom  her  youth 
and  middle  age  had  been  spent,  she  sold  the  rest  of  her  land  at 
Gardeau  Flatte,  purchased  a  (arm  on  the  Bu^o  Reservation, 
where  the  Senecas,  among  whom  she  had  long  lived,  had  settled 
some  fire  years  previous.  She  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  peace  and  quietness,  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1838,  ended  a  life  that  had  been  marked  by 
victsmtudes,  such  as  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  experience. 

The  story  of  her  family,  of  her  son  John,  especially, — his  mor- 
der  of  his  brothers,  &c,  has  been  well  narrated  in  the  smaQ  work 
originally  written  by  James  E.  Seavek,  and  afterwards  enlarged 
and  improved  by  Ebenezer  Mix.  The  author  in  his  boyhood,  has 
often  seen  the  "White  Woman,"  as  she  was  uniformly  called 
by  the  early  settlers;  and  remembers  well  the  general  esteem  in 
which  she  was  held.  Notwithstandmg  she  had  one  son  who  was  a 
terror  to  Indians,  as  weU  as  the  early  white  settlers,  she  has  left 
many  descendants  who  are  not  unworthy  of  her  good  name. 
Jacob  Jehison,  a  grand  son  of  hers,  received  a  liberal  education, 
'  passed  through  a  course  of  medical  studies,  and  was  appointed  an 
assistant  sui^eon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  died  on  board  of  his  ship, 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Soon  after  the  war  of  1813,  an  altercation  occurred  between 
David  Rbebe,  of  Bnfialo — (who  was  at  the  time  the  government 
blacksmith  for  the  Senecas  upon  the  Reservation  near  Bu^o) — ■ 
and  a  Seneca  Indian  called  Younq  Kino,  which  resulted  m  a 
severe  blow  with  a  scythe,  inflicted  by  Rebsb,  which  nearly 
severed  one  of  the  Indian's  arms;  so  near  in  fact,  that  amputation 
waa  immediately  resorted  to.  The  circumstance  created  consid- 
erable excitement  among  the  Indians,  which  extended  to  Gardeau, 
the  then  home  of  the  Jehison  family.  John  Jexibon,  headed  a 
party  from  there,  and  went  to  Bufialo,  giving  out  as  he  traveled 
along  the  road,  that  he  was  going  to  "kill  Reebe."  The  author 
saw  him  <hi  his  way,  and  recollects  how  well  he  personated  the 
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ideal  "angel  of  dea^."  Hjb  weapons  were  the  war  clnb  aod 
tomahawk;  red  paint  was  daubed  upon  his  swarthy  face,  and  kmg 
bunches  of  horse  hair,  colored  red,  were  dangling  from  each  aim; 
his  warlike  ^tpearance  was.  well  calculated  to  give  an  earnest  to 
his  threats.  Rbbse  was  kept  secreted,  and  thus  in  all  probalnlity, 
avoided  the  &te  that  even  kindred  had  met  at  the  haiuls  of  Jobk 
jBMiaon. 

Mrs.  Blacchan,  a  surriving  daughter  of  Pbteb  Prrra,  the 
early  pioneer  opoa  the  Honeoye  Flatte,  says: — '"Mrs.  Jekisov 
used  to  be  at  our  house  frequently,  on  her  journeys  from  Gaideui 
to  Caoandaigua  and  back.  Bill  Antib  at  Canaodaigua  used  to  do 
her  blacksmithing.  She  was  a  smart  intelligent  wcnnan.  She 
used  often  to  sit  down  and  tell  my  father  stories  of  her  captivity; 
but  always  avtaded  doing  it  in  the  bearing  of  her  Indian  husband, 
Hlikatoo." 

D;;y*'See  notice  of  burial  place  of  Makt  Jewboh,  p.  68. 


It  has  been,  in  all  periods  of  history,  a  marked,  prominent  result 
of  War,  to  draw  out,  develope  the  character  of  men.  The  flint, 
inert  of  itself,  is  not  more  sure,  when  brought  in  quick  contact  with 
hardened  steel,  to  produce  fire,  than  are  the  exigencies  of  War,  to 
produce  daring,  adventurous  spirits; — both  good  and  bad.  No 
people,  or  age,  dwelling  in  peace  and  quiet,  undisturbed,  know  how 
much  of  the  elements  of  good  and  evil,  in  men's  characters,  are 
slumbering,  awaiting  a  stimulus,  or  call  to  action.  How  well  was 
this  illustrated  by  the  whole  history  of  our  Revolution  1  The  great 
colonial '  exigencies  occurred — separation — ^war; — a  great  neces- 
nty  was  created;  and  men  were  found  equal  to  it  There  caroe 
out  frrnn  the  quiet  walks  of  life,  here  and  Uiere,  often  from  whence 
least  expected,  the  bold,  the  daring — the  men  to  lead  in  field  and 
council — fitted  to  the  terrible  emergency;  gifted  with  the  skill, 
bravery  and  prudence,  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  termination. 

The  history  of  the  border  wars,  cotemporary  with  the  Revohi- 
tion,  and  prolonged  beyond  it;  those  that  have  succeeded  them 
upon  our  western  and  northwestern  frontiers;  are  replete  with 
illustrations.  They  partook  largely  of  the  character  of  civil  or 
internal  commoti<HU — of  feuds  between  joint  occupants  of  a  soil 
or  country;   they  were  predatory — governed  Uttle  by  any  settled 
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rules  or  Tegnlatioitt;  dependent  upon  skill,  cnnaing,  stnttagem;  tbe 
stealthy  onset,  and  when  necessary,  the  quick  and  irregular  retreat 
The  assailants  knew  do  rules  of  regular  warfare;  the  assailed  must 
adapt  themselves  to  ifae  exigency;  and  well  did  they  do  so, 
Tliere  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  ^ole  range  of  history,  an 
account  of  war,  or  wars,  so  full  of  personal  adventure,  of  individ- 
ual daring,  of  all  that  would  interest  and  instruct,  if  gathered  up 
aod  recorded,  as  is  all  that  relates  to  the  border  wars  <^  New  York. 
Tbe  truthful  historian,  finds  a  marked  extraordinary  character,  or 
cbaiacters,  in  every  prominent  feature  of  the  bloody  contest;  in 
after  times  the  novelist  may  find  a  baais  of  truth,  for  a  wide  range 
erf  fancy. 

These  are  thoughts  that  have  occurred,  after  a  brief  review  of 
some  memorandums,  made  in  conversatitm  of  thoae  who  knew 
Ebenezbk  Allan;  and  the  perusal  of  some  notices  of  him  in  the 
life  of  Mary  jEmaoir;  and  yet  they  are  mainly  not  apfdicabte  to 
him;  for  he  was  no  hero, — but  rather  a  desperado.  He  warred 
against  his  own  race,  country  and  color;  vied  with  his  savage  allies 
in  deeds  of  cruelty  and  blood-shed.  Ab  a  portion  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Westein  New  Yoi^;  and  especially,  as  he  was  prominent 
in  an  eariy  period  of  settlement,  some  notice  of  him  may  bo 
regarded  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  local  history. 

He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey;  joined  himself  to  the  back- 
woodsmen of  the  valley  of  the  Susqnehaimah,  who  under  Bbaht 
and  Bim.BR,  were  allies  of  Bn^and — leagued,  and  co-operatu^ 
with  the  Indians.*  Mrs.  Jshibon  says  she  has  "often  heard  him 
rel^e  his  inglorious  feats,  and.  confess  crimes,  the  rehearsal  c£ 
whi(^  made  my  blood  curdle,  as  much  accustomed  as  I  was  to  hear 
of  bloody  and  barbarous  deeds."  A  detail  of  the  enormities  he 
confessed — though  it  is  said,  with  some  professions  of  regret- 
would  be  but  a  recajHtulation  of  tales  of  hoiTor,  with  which  narra- 
tives of  the  border  wars  abound. 

*  LiUk  ii  known  of  hii  earir  hiMsry,  biiih,  patBubip  Ac  Hn.  Gsobsi  HoavES, 
of  Aran  ipeaka  of  >  liiter  of  bi>,  u  her  sarly  tutor,  at  ft  period  whsn  QierB  were  no 
—'"'■'-  Bbe  hod  manlBd  a  Btitiih  wldier,  named  Dngan.  and  rended  npon  ■  hnn  of 
Allan'*  al  "  Dngan'i  creek,"  a  small  itiaam  emptying  Into  tbe  Qenaeee  liTer  a  fnr 
miles  beloir  Avon  Bpriiinf  and  at  anotber  period,  at  Altan's  milL  Mn.  Heamei 
^eaka  of  ber  ■■  a  weU  edncalsd,  and  otbetwiae  aooonqiUdied  woman,  wb»  had  ceo- 
Heeled  heraeU  in  mairlaKB  to  one  in  atery  way  nnwortfar  of  her.  Sba  bad  boea  Id  tha 
(apaenr  of  goreraea*  in  the  ftmily  at  Lord  BliriiiiE,  fo  New  Jeney;  othen,  who  knew 
bar  inbeiaingiilariych<iaenrebeBt,JnthewiUeineM — dependant  principally,  fsraapport 
npoD  s  bnther  who  •oema  to  Iutb  Sed  Irom  civiliied  life  bocanae  be  wax  nnworthy  oT 
B  participation  in  iti  bleaungi  — qieak  of  ber  ia  bigb  tenm  of  praise  and  commendaooB. 
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Near  the  close  of  ^e  Revolutionary  war,  Allan,  then  a  young 
man,  made  hii  first  appearance  oa  the  GeneBee  river.  He  bad 
acquired  the  habits  of  Indian  life,  made  Mrs.  Jemibok's  house  his 
residence; — seemed  an  adventurer,  alienated  by  his  own  acta  &om 
kindred  and  home;  and  partly  from  choice,  and  partly  from  neces- 
sity, seeking  a  permanent  abode  with  his  war  associates. 

As  it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  after  feats  of  gallantry,  in  wbicb 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  sovereign  contempt  ftn*  the  usages  of 
savage  as  well  as  civilized  life,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  he 
had  not  been  long  at  Gardeau,  when  he  disturbed  the  domestic 
relations  of  a  white  tenant  of  Mrs.  Jehison,  who  had  married  a 
squaw.  Unfortunately  the  two  had  a  similarity  of  tastes.  This, 
after  an  open  rupture  and  separation,  resulted  in  a  rec(Hiciliation,  a 
condition  of  which,  was  to  remove  away  from  the  captivating 
influences  of  the  new  comer. 

He  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture;  worked  the  fine  fiats  of 
Mrs.  Jehison,  until  After  the  peace,  in  1763,  when  he  ventured  to 
Philadelphia,  and  returned  with  a  horse  and  some  dry-goods;  built 
a  house,  and  settled  at  Mount  Morris.  He  seemed  disposed  to 
peace.  Learning  that  the  British  and  Indians,  upon  this  frontier, 
and  in  Canada,  were  determined  to  prolong  the  war,  and  continue 
their  attacks  upon  the  settlements  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  he  fore- 
stalled  their  action  by  an  ingenious  fraud.  Juat  before  an  expe- 
ditbn  was  to  start,  he  procured  a  belt  of  wampum  and  carried  it 
as  a  token  of  peace  to  the  nearest  American  post  The  Indians 
■were  very  unexpectedly  informed  that  the  overtures  of  peace  were 
accepted.  The  vrampum,  although  presented  without  their  consent, 
was  a  sacred  thing  with  them,  and  they  determined  to  bury  the 
hatchet — go  no  more  out  upon  the  war  path  with  their  British 
allies.  The  British  at  Fort  Niagara,  however,  and  the  Indians, 
mutually  resolved  to  punish  Allan.  For  months  he  was  pursued; 
but  skulking  in  the  woods,  hiding  in  the  cleft  rocks,  approachii^ 
the  hospitable  wigwam  of  his  friend  the  White  Woman,  stealthily, 
at  night,  and  getting  food;  he  managed  to  keep  out  of  their 
clutches.  The  matter  apparently  dying  avray,  the  chase  aban- 
doned, Allan,  "all  in  tatters,  came  in;"  Hi-a-ka-too,  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Jemibon,  giving  him  a  blanket  and  a  piece  of  broadcloth, 
with  which  he  made  himself  aoma  trousers.  Dressed  up,  and 
recruited  a  little,  he  turned  his  attention  to  matrimony; — married 
a  squaw,  whose  name  was  Sally.     The  news  of  all  this  transpiring 
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at  Niagara,  a  party  was  tent  down,  who  succeeded  in  aireatbg 
him.  Just  as  they  were  arriving  at  the  garriBon,  a  house  near  by 
took  fire,  the  guaj^  went  to  extinguiBb  the  flames;  Auian  took 
to  his  heels.  Arriving  at  Tonawanda,  he  armed  himself,  got  some 
refreshments,  and  went  on  to  Little  Beard's  Town,  where  he 
found  his  wife  Sally.  Attempting  to  go  to  Ciardeau,  he  discov- 
ered a  party  of  British  and  Indians  in  pursuit  c^  him.  Then 
followed  weeks  of  skulking,  lying  in  wait  by  his  pursuers,  a  search 
of  all  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest;  frequent  approaches  of  the 
fugitive  by  night,  to  get  food  from  the  benevolent  hand  of  the 
White  Woman;  until  the  pursuit  was  again  abandoned, —  the 
pursuers  returning  to  Niagara.  Allan  again  Ventured  ontwitb 
assurances  of  protection  by  the  Indians,  who  by  this  time,  were 
generally  his  friends,  and  in  favor  of  an  armistice  being  extended 
to  him;-~believed  "that  the  Niagara  people  were  persecuting  him 
vrithout  just  cause."  The  cbie^  Little  Bkard,  bad  given  orden 
for  his  protection.  His  persecutors  had  appropriated  his  hoise  and 
goods,  but  all  this  time,  Mrs.  Jewsoh  had  been  the  faithful 
depository  of  a  "  box  of  mmey  and  trinkets."  Thus  situated,  in 
fancied  security,  the  party  again  came  on  from  Niagara,  took  him 
by  Bui^rise,  and  carried  him  bound  to  the  garrison,  where  lie  was 
confined  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  he  was  taken  to  Montreal 
for  trial,  and  acquitted.  There  was  probably  no  law,  or  precedent, 
for  punishing  the  ofience  of  carrying  wampum  to  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  novel  ofienoe;  and  the  proof  must  have  been  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  probably  aided  in  putting  an  end  to  the  cruel  warfare 
upon  the  border  settlers  upon  the  Mohawk  and  Susquehanoah, 
stimulated  and  encouraged  fr(»n  the  British,  in  this  quarter — the 
authorities  of  Canada,  the  officers  of  Fort  Niagara,  at  Kmgston 
and  Oswego,  after  peace  had  been  conchided;  and  even  aAer  their 
allies  <^  the  Six  Nations,  wished  to  bury  the  tomahawk  and 
BcalpJDg  knife.*    For  so  much,  let  "  Indian  Allan,"  be  credited. 

He  went  immediately  to  Philadelphia,  and  purchased  on  credit, 
"  a  boat  load  of  goods,"  bringing  them  to  Mount  Morris,  by  the 
,way  of  Couhocton.  He  bartered  them  for  ginseng  and  furs,  which 
he  Bokl  at  Niagara.  He  then  planted  com,  raised  a  large  crop,  and 
after  harvesting  it,  moved  down  to  the  mouth  of  "Allan's  creek" 

*  It  fi  •ridmt  from  lb«  whnlo  utititlon.  that  it  wu  the  Briliih,  ud  not  the  IndiMis, 
wIm  irUi*d  to  piuMi  AHu:  Ihtt  th*  SciiMai,  wen  even  gliid  of  the  excnaa  to 
nAiM  IkrthM  pwtidpMlMi  in  (he  wu. 
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livfaere  he  Jived  'whh  his  squaw  Sally,  who  by  this  time  had  made 
him  the  father  of  two  daughters,  named  Mart  and  Chloe.  He 
next  seasonj  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Pbelps  and  Gor- 
HAH,  in  pursuance  <^  which  they  gave  him  100  acres  of  land,  at 
the  Genesee  Fails,  in  consideration  of  his  building  a  grist  and  saw- 
mill, to  accommodate  the  few  settlers  in  the  surrouBding  country.* 

His. friend,  Mrs.  Jbmison,  signalizes  this  advent  of  Allan  as  an 
early  nuDer  of  (his  region,  by  two  murders,  and  the  obtainmg  of 
two  additional  wives.  While  conveying  down  the  river  acfoie 
matenals,  en  old  German  named  Andbbws,  in  his  employ,  gave 
him  some  ofience,  and  as  is  supposed,  he  pushed  him  out  of  the 
canoe.  Andrews  Was  never  afterwards  heard  of;  Allan  still 
resided  at  Allan's  creek.  I 

While  at  the  Falls,  superintending  the  erection  of  his  nulls,  a  I 
white  man  came  along,  emigrating  to  Canada.  He  had  a  young 
daughter,  that  took  Allan's  fancy;  there  was  a  summary  courtship; 
tbe  yoimg  woman,  "nothing  loth,"  consented;  the  ambitiouB  emi- 
grant parents,  thought  the  suitor  rich,  unmarried  of  course, 
consented.  They  were  married.  "Miss  Lucr," — that  was  her 
name — had  her  dream  of  happiness  soon  interrupted.  She  was 
introduced  to  the  domicile  of  her  suddenly  acquired  husband,  where 
ahe  found  a  dark  ctxnplexiCHied  "!3ally,"  a  joint  tenant,  and  co- 
partner in  bed  and  board.  She  had  none  of  her  own  race  to 
appeal  to  for  redress,  the  parents  had  gone  oa  their  way,  and  she, 
periiaps  prudently,  resolved  to  stay  and  make  the  best  of  it 

The  backwood's  "Blob  Beard"  was  about  this  time  in  a 
mairying  way,  and  did  not  know  where  to  stop.  On  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
jEHiBon,  at  Gardean,  a  short  time  after  this,  he  saw  a  "young 
woman  with  an  old  husband,"  and  deemed  that  circumstance,  a 
jnstifcation  for  his  gdlantry.  (Fatal  to  the  happiness  of  many  an 
old  dotard,  would  such  a  deduction  in  moral  ethics  be  in  these  latter 
days  of  January  and  May  matches  1)     He  poured  into  her  4lrs  the 


*  The  Knthor  hai  in  hii  paueidon  b  quit  claim  deed,  or  ntber  an  asiriEnnienl  of  bia 
ll^t  to  ^n  IM  aera  tract,  lo  B«njiuilln  BiHim,  Uw  fubar  of  BaDJamin  BaiWn,  Jr.  h 
would  aeem  be  had  at  the  date  of  it,  ao  wriltea  title  to  the  laod,  bat  he  anthoriaM  Meaaia. 
Phelpa  and  Oorfaam  to  deed  to  Mr.  Bartaa.  The  conaidervtioa  wa*  "Two  hundred  , 
noDodi,  N.  York  coTrenev."  It  ia  In  tbe  hand  writlDr  of  SwdobI  Ogdan,  and  witnee— d  ' 
by  "  Gertrude  Ogdeo,"  oy  which  it  woidd  aeem  that  il  waa  eiecnted  in  the  citr  of  New 
lOTk.  Tbe  aJgnatQni  ia  wen  Bieented.  It  la  written  "  E.  Allan"  — not  AlUn.  The 
land  ia  deacrilwd  aa  being  on  the  "waat  lide  of  Geaeaee  river  In  Ontario  coud^:  — 
bonnded  east  b;  the  river,  fo  aa  lo  take  in  the  mllla  recently  ereoled  bf  the  laid  Allan." 
The  inatrnment  ia  dated  Uaicb.  1793. 
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story  of  his  wealth — bis  pomessionB  al  Allan's  creek— his  "Milb" 
— his  influence; — and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  induce  his  victim  to 
persuade  her  "old  man"  to  accompany  him  home  with  his  wife. 
Allan  under  pretence  of  showing  him  his  flats  on  Allan's  creek, 
took  him  out,  and  ^Hished  him  into  the  river.  He  saved  himself 
fitHQ  drowning,  but  died  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  &U 
and  struggle.  The  young  widow,  remained  in  the  barem  for  a 
year,  and  left. 

He  removed  from  the  creek,  back  to  Mt  Morris,  in  the  summer 
of  1702^  it  is  presumed,  as  he  sold  the  mill  tract,  early  in  that 
season.  He  built  a  house  there;  moved  his  remaining  two  wives 
into  it;  and  aooa  resolved  to  till  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
departure  of  the  widow.  He  married  MiliiE  ArGaEooa,  the 
dai^hter  of  a  white  settler  upon  the  Genesee  flats.  Taking  her 
home,  there  was  soon  trouble  in  bis  domicil: — Sallt  and  Lvcr 
uoile(^,  and  whipped  the  new  comer,  Mille.  She  was  provided 
with  a  separate  resideace.  This  is  a  sad  picture,  it  is  coafessed, 
of  morale  and  matrimony,  in  our  region,  at  a  primitive  period;  and 
yet  it  is  a  truthful  record.  It  is  a  -spedmeD  of  "freedom  in  the 
backwoods." 

Id  1791,  the  Seneca  Indians  deeded  to  Allah  in  trust,  for  his 
two  duightere,  four  square  miles  on  the  Genesee  river,  the  tract 
which  now  embraces  the  beantifo)  village  of  Mount  Morris.  The 
deed  commences  by  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  gift  is  made: 
—  "  It  has  been  the  custtMn  of  the  nation  from  the  earliest  times  of 
our  forefathers,  to  the  present  day,  to  connder  every  person  bora 
of  a  Seneca  woman  as  one  of  the  nation,  and  as  having  equal  ri^ts 
with  every  one  in  the  nation  to  lands  belonging  to  it  And  whereas, 
Ktenbanent,  named  in  Bnglisb,  Sallv,  tias  bad  two  daughters 
bom  of  her  body,  by  our  brother  Jencbsbio,  named  in  English, 
EsBNEZER  Allan;  the  names  of  said  daughters  being  in  English, 
^av  Allan,  and  Chlob  Allan,"&c.  It  was  provided  in  the 
deed  that  Allan  should  have  the  care  of  the  land,  until  bia  daugh- 
ters were  married,  or  became  of  age;  that  out  of  its  proceeds  tie 
should  cause  the  girls  to  be  instructed  "in  reading  and  writing, 
Kwiag  and  other  useful  arts,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  white 
people."  Sallv,  the  mother,  was  to  have  comfortable  maintenance 
during  her  natural  life,  or  as  long  as  she  "remained  unjoined  to  an- 
other man."  The  deed  is  signed  by  the  sachems  and  chiefe  of  the 
Seneca  nation,  ani^  by  Timothy  Piceerinq  as  U.  S.  CMnmissioner; 
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mtoeBsed  by  Horatio  Jones,  Jasper  Farri^,  Oliver  Fhetpe,  Ebene* 
zer  Bowman. 

.  In  pursuance  of  the  provinons  of  the  deed,  Allan  took  the  two 
d^ug^tera  to  Philadelphia  and  placed  them  in  a  school  Mrs. 
Blackkan,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  P'^i 
remembers  well  when  Allan  returned  with  his  daughten  from 
Philadelphia,  and  staid  at  her  fathers  house  over  lughL  She  says: 
■^"The  party  were  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  white  man  and  a 
white  woman,  as  waiters.  Allan  would  not  allow  them  to  ait  at 
table  with  him  and  his  daughters.  The  daughters  were  fine  looking 
well  behaved  girls.  The  early  settlers  here  did  not  like  Allan. 
I  remember  when  he  came  near  being  burned  up  when  dry  grass 
caught  fire  on  Genesee  Flatts,  and  that  people  generally  were  sorry 
that  he  escaped.  He  has  sit  in  my  father's  house  often,  and  boasted 
of  the  murders  he  had  committed  on  the  Susquehannah,  tmd  his 
other  exploits  there."  Mrs.  B.  says  that  Allan  got  the  iroiis  for 
his  mill  at  Rochester,  at  Conhocton,  and  hired  Indians  to  take  them 
to  Rochester  on  pack  hones.  •. 

John  M'  Kat,  of  Caledonia:;  says: — "I  knew  Allan  well.  He  | 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age  when  I  first  came  upon  the  Genesee 
river.  He  was  tall  and  strait — li^t  complexion — genteel  in  ap-  { 
pearance — of  good  address.  CapL  Jones  told  me  the  story  of 
Allan's  carrying  the  wampum  to  the  American  commissioner, 
(not  to  the  ciHnmandant  of  a  post)  The  Indians  were  very  angry, 
bat  said  Jonbs,  such  was  the  influence  he  had  over  them,  they 
dared  not  to  punish  him."  Mr,  M'  Kat  thinks  it  was  not  a  disinter- 
ested  act;  but  that  the  goods  he  carried  to  Mount  Morris  were  the 
proceeds  of  the  pacific  enterprize. 

In  1797,  finding  the  white  settlers  getting  too  thick  around  him 
— the  restraints  of  civilized  life,  that  he  had  fled  from  in  his  youth, 
likely  to  interfere  vrith  his  "perfect  freedom" — he  sold  his  prop- 
erty at  Mount  Morris,  and  moved  to  Delawaretown,  on  the 
Thames,  (C.  W.)  taking  with  him  his  white  wife,  and  leaving 
Sally  and  Mille  behind.  Gkiv.  Sihcoe  granted  him  SOOO  acres 
of  land,  upon  condition,  that  he  should  build  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill, 
and  a  chimJi;  all  but  the  church,  to  be  his  property.  He  per- 
formed  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  the  title  to  his  land  was 
confirmed.  In  a  few  years,  he  had  hia  mills,  a  comfortable  dwel- 
ling, large  improvjements,  was  a  good  liver;  and  those'  who  knew  . 
bun  -at  that  period,  represent  him  as  hospitable  and  obli^g.     In     I 
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two  or  three  years  after  he  left  for  Canada,  Mills  followed  him, 
aod  when  he  was  flouriBhing  there,  he  had  the  two  wivea  under  one 
roof.  Sally  soon  followed,  remained  in  the  neighborhood  about 
a  year,  when  she  waa  driven  away  by  the  persecutiooB  of  the  two 
white  wives.  An  acquaintance  of  the  author,  who  was  for  a  long 
period  hia  neighbor,  says  he  once  asked  him  how  he  could  manage 
two  women.  He  replied  that  he  "ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron." 
The  reader  must  have,  ere  this,  discovered  that  he  was  the  man 
thus  to  rule  his  household. 

About  the  year  1806  or  '7,  reverses  began  to  overtake  him.  At 
oae  period,  he  was  arrested  and  tried  for  forgery;  at  another,  for 
passing  counterfeit  money;  at  another,  for  Weeny.  He  was 
acquitted  of  each  offence,  upon  trial.  He  was  obnoxious  to  many 
of  his  white  neighbors,  and  it  is  Ukely,  that  at  least  two  of  the 
charges  against  him,  arose  out  of  a  combination  that  was  prompted 
by  personal  enmity.  All  tiitis  brought  on  embarrassments,  which 
terminated  in  an  ^most  entire  loss  of  bis  large  property.  He  left 
Delawaretown,  and  went  upon  some  land  that  had  been  leased  to 
his  daughters  by  the  Indians. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1813,  he  was  sus- 
pected by  the  Canadian  authorities,  of  bemg  fnendly  to  the 
Americans,  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  Gen.  Hull  at 
Detroit;  arrested  and  confined  in  jail  at  Niagara.  He  was  bailed 
out  upon  condition  that  he  should  in  no  way  bterfere  against  the 
government.  He  took  no  part  in  the  war;  though  he  was  evidently 
in  favor  of  the  Americans;  alledging  that  the  British  govenunent 
had  illy  requited  his  services.     He  died  in  1814. 

His  wife  Mills,  was  the  mother  of  six  ehildren;  Lvcr  of  one; 
and  there  were  beside,  the  two  half-breed  daughters  of  Sallt. 
An  elderly  lady  of  the  author's  acquaintance,  knew  these  daughters 
well  after  they  went  to  reside  upon  the  Thames.  They  were 
tolerably  educated,  amiable  and  reputable.  They  died  after  hav- 
ing become  the  wives  of  white  men,  and  the  mothers  of  several 
children,  who  are  supposed  to  be  still  living  in  Canada  West  His 
SOD  Sbneca  Allan,  is  a  resident  of  cme  of  the  western  states. 

Ifirri. — Alltn  conveyed  Ihe  land  U  Monnt  Mania,  that  wu  girsD  to  hii  daaghteri, 
to  Robert  Mmif;  by  what  n|ht,  it  doss  not  appear  npon  the  recorda.  AUoD'a  creek, 
beading  in  Wjoming,  paariiiK  throng  Waraaw,  Le  Roy,  aod  emptrlng  into  tba  Gen- 
awe  rivei  al  Bcotia^e,  detiTea  ita  name  (ram  the  mbject  ot  oat  htognpblal  akelch. 
H«  bad  A  ftna  w}i«re  BcottiTiDe  now  1*. 
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FROORESe  OF  SETTLEUENT  WESTWARD,  AFTER  THE  REVOLCTIOX. 


In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended  the  Revolution,  Great 
Britian  made  no  provisioDB  for  her  Indian  allies.  JVotwith§tanding 
their  strong  and  well  founded  claims  to  British  regard  and  proteo 
tion  tbey  were  left  to  take  care  of  tbemselTes,  and  get  out  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  an  nnsuccessiul  war  had  involved  them,  as  best 
they  could.  Tbey  were  much  ofiended  and  disappoinled;  they 
complained  of  this  conduct  as  unjust  and  ungrateful,  in  view  of  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made,  end  Josses  they  had  Bustained,  all  ^ong 
through  the  war.  They  were  sagacious  eiMugh  to  conditde,  that 
if  the  arms  of  the  "Thirteen  Fires,"  had  conquered  them  and 
their  British  allies  united,  there  was  httle  use  in  their  contending 
single  handed.  A  portion  of  them  however,  were  not  disposed  to 
yield.  Prompted  hy  British  agents,  they  were  for  leaguing  with 
the  North  Western  Indians,  and  reviving  the  war.  Among  these, 
was  the  youthful,  subtle,  and  eloquent  Red  Jacket  But  Com 
Planter,  wd  some  others  of  the  more  influential  Indians,  counciled 
peace,  and  peaceable  councils  prevailed. 

Accordingly  the  sachmns,  chiefs  end  warriors,  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  the  commissioners  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at 
Fort  Stanwix  in  October,  1784,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Butler  and  Arthur  Lee, 
acted  as  commisnoDers  for  the  United  Slates.  The  Six  Nations 
agreed  to  surrender  all  4ieir  captives,  and  relinquish  "  all  claima  to 
the  country  lying  west,  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Oyo- 
wagea  creek,  flowing  into  lake  Ontario,  four  miles  east  of  Niagara; 
thence  southerly,  but  preserving  a  line  four  miles  east  of  the  carry- 
ing path,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tehoaeroron,  or  Bufialo  creek;  thence 
to  the  north  boundary  of  Pennsylvania;  thence  east  to  the  end  of 
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that  boundary;  and  thence  south  along  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the 
river  Ohio."* 

"The  ceBBioQ  of  their  himtiog  ffrounda  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
was  vigorously,  though  unavailingTy  opposed  by  the  red  men.  Sa- 
ffoyewatha,  or  Red  Jacket,  then  young  and  nameless  among  the 
bead  men,  rose  rapidly  in  favor  with  the  Senecaa  for  his  hostibty  to 
the  messure — ^while  me  popularity  of  their  great  chief  Complanter, 
suffered  severely  among  his  race  for  his  partiality  to  the  whites,  in 
the  arrangement"  »  •  •  "The  patnotism  of  Red  Jacket  was 
then  thoroughly  aroused,  and  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  were  gen- 
erally zealously  employed  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  red  man 
against  the  encroaching  influence  of  the  pale  faces.  He  was  elected 
a  chief  among  the  Senecas,  soon  after  this  treatv,  and  his  influence 
was  great  in  the  Indian  confederacy  for  upwaroa  of  forty  years,  "t 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  comini»> 
Kouers,  in  consequence  of  the  then  condition  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  humane  and  liberal  intentions  of  the  government 
whose  agents  they  were,  distributed  a  large  quantity  of  goods  in 
the  fonn  of  presents. 

It  will  be  otMerved  that  at  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  the 
Indians  made  no  cession  of  territory,  but  simply  defined  their 

It  the  nadw  wID  hartfao  Affietd^infeeingwhU 
t  HMor;  of  RoehettM  and  WaMera  Svw  Totk. 


The  anthoT  wu  preMnt  at  the  iateTlew.  A  codcodiss  of  citizaiia 
liad  been  nvBrabled  tor  Beaity  two  daji,  Binlttng  the  Bnivnl  of  the  itaun  boBl  from 
Dunkirk,  which  had  been  chuterad  b;  the  committee  of  Erie  ceantf,  to  coDTey  L»- 
bjette  to  Bnfilo,  and  unong  them  wu  Rod  JackeL  Ha  made,  a*  twul,  ■  mnieirtiat 
otaiUatiana  diqiUjr  of  hii  medal  —  a  gift  from  Waahiugton  —  and  Uieqiui«d  the  eapedal 
attention  of  ■  aelect  committee  to  kaop  Ifae  aged  chief  from  an  Indnlgence — a  "tdn 
that  Ml  easily  baaat  him,"  —  which  would  have  maired  the  dlfni^,  if  not  theravanca 
cf  the  intended  Inlerrieir.  The  reception,  the  ceremonlea  fenoiaD?,  were  upon  a  i^ 
gtngerected  In  frontof'Ralhbno'a  Eagle."  After  Qie;  wore  IhnHufa  with.  Red  Jacket 
was  eaeoTted  opon  the  ataglnf.  by  a  OMnmitlee.  "The  Doo^e  la  hla  hall,"— 
bimaelf,  is  hb  natlTe  teeei —  never  walked  with  a  ftmer  al^  or  a  prouder  bearing! 
Thenwaa  the  (toioiam  of  the  Indian— aeemlngty.  the  cendeeeenai«n,irHeiMed,waa 
bia,  aod  not  llu  "NatioD'a  Gaaat."  He  addnaaed  the  Geneml  in  Ua  native  longiH. 
throegh  an  intarpreter  who  waa  present  During  the  interriew,  Lafajette  not  ncog- 
shing  bim,  alluded  to  the  trea^  or  FoitBtanwix:  "Andwhafnidhs,  "baa  beooto* 
of  the  jonnr  Beneca,  who  on  that  occaiion  to  eloquently  oppoaed  the  boiying  of  tba 
tomahawkl"  "He  b  now  before  yon!"  replied  Red  JackeL  The  drcmnatanco,  m 
the  reades  wiH  infer,  revived  In  the  mind  ef  Lnfayetla,  the  acenea  of  Ibe  Rsvohrtioi^ 
and  in  hia  jonniay  the  next  two  dajs,  hii  eouvenalioD  wu  emichad  by  the  reminia- 
oenoea  vbidi  it  called  up. 
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boundarieB,  rocognizing  and  aomevfhex  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the 
"  canying  place  "  at  Niagara,  which  they  had  granted  under  Eng- 
lish dominion. 

This  treaty  waa  the  first  ever  made  by  the  United  States  with 
the  Indians. 

At  Fort  Herkimer,  oq  the  Mohawk,  in  June,  1786,  a  treaty  was 
held  with  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  by  George  Clinton  and 
other  commiaaioners.  For  a  consideration  of  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  those  nations  ceded  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  land  lying  between  the  CJnadiUa  and  Chenango  rivers,  south  of 
a  line  drawn  east  and  west  between  those  streams,  and  north  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  &c. 

po  the  12th  of  September,  1768,  the  Onondagas,  by  a  treaty  at 
Port  Stanwii,  ceded  to  the  State  of  New  York,  all  their  territory, 
saving  a  reservation  around  their  chief  village.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  Onondagas  should  enjoy  forever,  the  right  of  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  territory  thus  relinquished.  The  "  Salt  Lake,"  and 
the  land  around  the  same  for  one  mile,  was  to  remain  forever  for 
the  common  use  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Onondagas, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  salt,  and  not  to  be  disposed  of  for  other 
objects.  The  consideration  was  a  thousand  French  crowns  in 
band,  two  hundred  pounds  value  in  clothing;  and  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Upon  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
treaty,  in  1790,  the  state  gave  as  a  gratuity,  an  additional  five 
hundred  dollars. 

On  the  22d  of  September  1788,  the  Oneidas,  who  had  before 
(»ded  a  part  of  their  landa,  made  an  additional  cession,  including  all 
their  lands  except  a  small  re8ervati(m  for  themselves,  and  another 
for  the  Brothertown  Indians,  which  they  had  previously  given 
them.  The  consideratioD  was  two  thousand  dollars  in  hand,  two 
thousand  dollars  in  clotiiing,  one  thousand  dollars  in  provisions, 
five  hundred  dollars  to  build  a  grist  mill  on  their  reservation;  and 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

By  a  treaty  at  Albany,  in  1789,  the  Cayugas  ceded  to  die  State 
of  New  York  all  their  lands,  saving  a  reservation  of  one  hundred 
square  miles  exclusive  of  the  waters  of  Cayuga  lake,  about  which 
fhe  reservation  was  located.  The  consideration  was  five  hundred 
dollars  in  hand;  an  agreement  to  pay  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  in  June  following;  and  a  perpetual  annuity 
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of  fire  hundred  dollars.  Upon  the  final  confinnatioD  of  the  treaty, 
the  State  paid  the  Cayugas  as  a  gratuity,  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  1793,  the  Onondagas  ceded  to  the  state  some  portions  of  their 
reservation.  The  coDsideration  was  four  hundred  dollars  in  hand, 
and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

On  the  S&th  of  March,  1797,  the  Mohawks,  who  had  mostly 
fled  to  Canada  during  the  Revolulion,  by  their  agents,  Capt.  Joseph 
Brant  aud  Capt  John  Deserontyoo,  relinquished  to  the  State  of 
New  York  all  claims  to  lands  within  the  state,  for  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  six  hundred  dollani  in  the  form  of  a  fee  for 
traveling  expenses,  &c  advanced  to  the  above  named  agente. 

Numerous  treaties  and  cessions  of  reservations  followed,  with 
the  five  easterly  nations  of  the  confederacy,  but  the  cessions  that 
have  been  noticed  embraced  the  great  body  of  their  lands.  la  all 
these  cessions  the  Indians  reserved  the  right  of  fishing  and  huntings 
and  stipulated  to  lend  their  assistance  in  keeping  off  intruders  upon 
the  lands. 

A  treaty  was  held  at  Canandaigua  on  the  llth  of  September, 
1794,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations  —  Timothy 
Pickering  acting  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  object  of 
President  Wa^iington  in  ordering  this  treaty,  was  to  remove  some 
existing  caoaes  of  complaint,  and  establish  a  firm  and  permanent 
friendship  with  the  Indians.  These  two  objects  were  ccHisummated. 
It  was  stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  Indiana 
should  be  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  reservations, 
until  such  times  as  they  chose  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  United  States. 
This  had  reference  to  the  reservations  east  of  the  Massachusetts 
pre-emption  line.  At  this  treaty,  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  of  the 
Senecas  weredefined,  as  including  aU  lands  west  of  Phelps  and 
Gorham's  Purchase,  in  this  state,  excepting  the  carrying  place  npon 
the  Niagara  river.  "In  consideration  of  the  peace  and  friendship 
hereby  established,  and  of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
Six  Nations;  and  because  the  United  States  desire  with  humanity 
and  kindness  to  contribute  to  their  comfortable  support,  and  to 
render  the  peace  and  friendship  hereby  estabhshed  strong  and 
perpetual,"  die  United  States  deUvered  to  the  Six  Nations  ten 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods,  and  for  the  same  consideration, 
and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  future  welfare  of  the  Six  Nations 
and  of  iheii  Indian  friends  aforesaid,  the  United  States  added 
•3000  to  the  91,500  previously  allowed  them  by  an  article  dated 
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23d,  April,  1792,  (which  •1,500  waa  to  be  expended  annually  io 
purchasing  clothing,  dcsnestic  aninialB,  and  implements  of  hu»- 
bandry,  and  for  encouraging  useful  artificers,  to  reside  in  their 
villages,)  making  in  the  whole  94,500,  the  whole  to  be  expended 
yearly  in  purchasing  clothing,  Stc  as  just  mentioned,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendant  appointed  by  the  FreudenL 

"Lest  the  firm  peace  and  friendship  now  established  should  be 
interrupted  by  the  misconduct  of  individuals,  the  United  States  and 
Six  Nations  agree  that,  for  injuries  done  by  individuals  on  either 
nde,  no  private  revenge  or  retaliation  shell  take  place;  but,  instead 
thereof,  complaint  shall  be  made  by  the  party  injured  to  the  other, 
and  such  prudent  measures  shall  then  be  pursued  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  peace  and  friendship,  until  the  Legislature  (or 
the  great  Council  of  the  United  States)  shall  make  other  equitable 
provisions  for  the  purpose. 

"A  note  in  the  treaty  says: — 'It  is  clearly  understood  by  tfie 
parties  to  this  treaty,  that  the  annuity  stipulated  in  the  sixth  article 
18  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  of 
their  Indian  friends  united  with  them  aforesaid,  as  do  or  shall  reside 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States;  for  the  United  States 
do  not  interfere  with  nations,  tribes,  or  families  of  Indians  else- 
where resident' " 

The  state  of  New  York,  by  its  legislature,  in  1781,  resolved  to 
ruse  forces  to  recruit  the  army  of  tl^  United  States.  The  period 
of  enUstment  was  fixed  at  three  years,  or  until  the  clooe  of  the  war, 
and  the  faith  of  the  State  was  pledged  that  each  soldier  who  enlisted 
and  served  bis  time  according  to  his  enlistment,  should  receive  mx 
hundred  acres  of  land  as  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  as  the 
land  could  be  surveyed. 

On  the  S5th  of  July,  1783,  the  legislature  of  the  state  passed 
another  act,  setting  apart  a  certain  district  of  country,  described 
therein,  to  meet  its  engagements  contained  in  the  firpt  mentimed 
act  The  district  so  set  apart,  contained  the  territory  now  included 
in  the  counties  of  Onond^a,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ctntland,  the  south- 
west part  of  Oswego,  the  north  part  of  Tompkins,  the  east  part  of 
Wayne,  and  small  parts  of  Steuben  and  Yates;  containing,  bendes^ 
the  reservations  afterwards  made  therein  by  the  Indians,  one 
million,  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres. 

On  the  38th  day  of  February,  17S9,  a  third  act  was  passed  by 
the  legislature,  appropriating  the  lands  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
the  Revolutionary  soldiers;  the  Indian  title  to  which,  had  at  lei^ 
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been  extinguished  by  treaties  with  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas; 
which  was  sotm  after  surveyed  ioto  towDships,  and  those  townships 
subdivided  into  lots  of  six  hundred  acres  each:  the  state  of  Nev 
York  thus  redeemed  its  pledge  given  to  the  Revolutionary  soldiert 
by  the  act  of  July  35tb,  nSi. 

Although  the  military  tract  may  truly  be  considered  a  proud  and 
splendid  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  state  of  New  York  to 
ber  Revolutionary  heroes;  the  soldiers,  whose  patriotic  valor  earned 
the  full  reward,  in  many  cases,  realized  but  little  from  the  bounty 
of  their  country;  as  many  of  the  patents  for  six  hundred  acres  of 
excellent  land,  were  sold  as  late  as  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  at  from  eight  to  thirty  dollars  each. 

It  has  been  already  indicated  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1783,  settlement  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  In  May,  1784,  Hugh  White,  with  his  family, 
adraoced  beyond  the  then  bounds  of  civilization,  located  at  what 
b  now  Whtteatown,  near  Utica.  In  1786,  a  considerable  settle- 
ment had  been  made  there.  In  the  same  year  that  Whitestown 
was  settled,  James  Dean,  who  had  acted  as  an  Indian  agent  during 
the  war,  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land  given  him  by  the  Indians,  near 
Rome.  In  1784,  the  county  of  Try<»i  had  its  name  changed  to 
Montgomery,  its  dtizens  preferring  the  name  of  a  Revolutionary 
ftatriot,  to  that  of  an  English  colonial  governor.  In  1786,  a  Mr. 
Webster  became  the  first  white  settler  of  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  the  county  of  Onondaga.  In  1788,  Asa  Danforth  and 
Comfort  Tyler  located  at  Onondaga  Hollow.  In  1793,  John  L. 
Hardenberf^  settled  at  what  was  for  many  years  called  "  Harden- 
bergh's  Corners," — now  the  village  of  Auburn,  In  1789,  James 
Bennet  and  John  Harris  settled  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  Cay- 
Dga  Ifdie,  and  established  a  ferry.  These  primitive  begmnings  will 
however,  beat  be  indicated  in  sketches  that  will  follow  of  some 
relations  of  early  adventurers. 
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OUMFBES  OF  WESTURN  NEW  YORE  AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Non.  —  [ThesDlhoral  thii  point,  lo  conneci  the  chtinof  eTsnli  u  neul^ai  poanUa 
tn  ohroDologicil  order,  will  iTui  himwif  of  the  prsceding  portion  of  namtiTM  he  fau 
had  from  Mnn  of  tfaa  earli«ct  Bdvenloren  to  the  lAgioni  of  |ff  eitem  New  YoHi ;  nMr- 
TiDg  for  their  oidM  of  time,  tha  rMoaindaT.  Since  he  oommencad  Iha  prapuation  of 
tU*  wo^  ha  ha*  had  intaiviem  with  a  Iar|[e  ntimbar,  who  yel  aniviTe  to  lell  the  atoi; 
of  their  wildsmeaa  adreDta.  Aa  far  ai  conaifteat  with  a  brevity  whicb  it  i>  oeceamy  to 
obaerre,  be  wDl  endeaTor  lo  preaerve  that  intereat  tn  the  namiiTea,  which  the  relalon 
In  their  own  lufnage  and  uBiinsr,  could  alone  impart  lo  them.} 

Silas  HofsiN8,  of  Lewiston,  Niagara  county,  started  from  New 
Jeniey,  in  the  summer  of  1767,  to  asEiat  hia  father  in  driving  a 
drove  of  cattle  to  Niagara.  Twelve  or  thirteen  other  young  men 
came  along,  to  assist  in  driving  the  cattle,  and  to  see  the  country. 
Party  came  to  Newton  Point,  thence  to  Horse  Heads,  Catherine's 
Town  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  Kanadesaega,  Canandaigua,  and 
from  thence  upon  the  Indian  trail  via  Canawagus,  the  "Great 
Bend  of  the  Tooewanta,"  Tonawanda  Indian  village,  to  Niagara. 
Route  up  the  Susquehannah,  to  Tioga,  vma  principally  in  the  track 
of  Sullivan's  army;  after  that  almost  wholly  upoD  Indian  trails. 
Saw  the  last  while  inhabitant  at  Newtown  Point  There  were  a 
few  Indians  at  Catherine's  Town,  and  among  them  the  old  squaw 
that  is  named  in  accounts  of  Sullivan's  expedition.  At  this  period,- 
nine  tenths  of  the  settlers  upon  the  frontiers  in  Canada,  were 
Butler's  Rangers.  They  had  all  got  lands  from  the  British 
government,  two  years  supply  of  provisions,  and  were  otherwise 
favored.  The  New  Jersey  drovers  sold  their  cattle  principally  to 
thens,  and  to  the  garrisons  at  Queenston  and  Niagara. 

"I  came  out  twice  the  next  summer  with  my  father  upon  the 
same  business.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  w&nt  with  my 
father  to  the  residence  of  Col.  Butler  near  Newark,  (Niagara.) 
He  was  then  about  fifty  five  or  sixty  years  old;  had  a  large,  pretty 
well  cultivated  farm;  was  living  a  quiet  fanner's  life.  He  was 
hospitable  and  agreeable,  and  T  could  hardly  realize  that  he  had 
been  ^e  leader  of  the  Rangers. 

"In  all  our  iourneyings  in  those  early  days,  we  were  well 
treated  by  the  Indians.  They  had  a  custom  of  levying  a  tritnite 
open  all  drovers,  by  selecting  a  beeve  from  each  arove  as  they 
passed  through  their  principal  towns.  This  they  regarded  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  passage  throi^h  their  territories;  ana  the  droven 
found  it  the  best  way  to  sutmut  without  munnuring.    At  Geneva, 
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there  was  an  Indiaii  trader  named  Poudrer,  aad  another  by  the 
name  of  La  Berge.  There  were  several  other  whites  there;  they 
were  talking  ofputHng  un  a  buUditig.  We  happened  to  be  at 
Canandaigua  at  a  treaty.  Fhel[M  and  Gorham  bought  several  head 
of  cattle  of  my  father,  to  butcher  for  the  Indians.  When  I  went 
to  Canada  the  first  time,  Gov.  Simcoe  was  residing  at  'Navy  Hall,' 
near  old  Fort  George.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  good  Governor,  and 
good  man. 

"In  1789,  on  one  of  our  droving  excursions  there  was  aa 
nnusual  number  of  drovers  collected  at  Lewiston.  We  clubbed 
together  and  paid  the  expenses  of  a  treat  to  the  Indiaiu, — g^^e 
a  benefiL  They  were  collected  there  from  Tonawanda,  BuSklo, 
,  Tuscarora,  and  some  from  Canada.  There  were  two  or  three 
hundred  of  them;  they  gave  a  war-dance  for  our  amusement 
We  had  as  guests,  ofEcers  from  Fort  Niagara.  The  Indians  were 
very  civil  After  the  dance,  rum  was  served  out  to  them,  upon 
which  they  became  very  merry,  but  committed  no  outrage.  We 
had  a  jolly  time  of  it,  and  I  remember  that  among  our  number  was 
a  minister,  who  enjoyed  the  thing  as  well  as  any  of  us. 

"  In  1700,  after  I  nad  sold  a  drove  of  cattle  at  Lewiston,  (to  go 
over  the  river,  and  at  Fort  Niagara,)  1  met  with  John  Street,  the 
father  of  the  late  Samuel  Street,  of  Chippewa,  C.  W.  He  then 
kept  a  trading  establishment  at  Fort  Niagara.  He  was  going  to 
Massachusetts,  and  said  he  should  like  my  company  through  the 
wiidemess,  as  far  as  Geneva.  Waiting  a  few  days,  and  he  not 
getting  ready,  I  started  without  him.  He  followed  in  a  few  days, 
and  was  murdered  at  a  spring,  near  the  Ridge  Road,  a  mile  west 
of  Warren's.  The  murderers  were  supposed  to  be  Gale  and 
Hammond.  Gale  lived  near  Goshen,  in  tnis  State.  I  knew  his 
faUier,  a  Col.  Gale.  Hammond  had  been  living  on  the  Delaware 
river.  They  were  arretted  in  Canada,  by  authority  of  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Niagara;  sent  to  Quebec  for  trial; 
Hammond  turned  King's  evidence,  divulged  the  whole  affair, 
charging  the  offence  pnncipally  upon  Gale,  but  made  his  escape. 
Gale  was  afterwards  discharged.  When  I  came  up  the  next 
season,  I  camped  at  the  spring.  Some  fragments  of  Mr.  Street's 
clothes  were  hanging  upon  the  bushes.  His  body  had  been 
discovered  by  some  travelers,  stopping  at  the  spring;  their  dog 
brought  to  them  a  leg  with  a  boot  upon  it.     Hia  friends  in  Canada, 

fathered  up  fragments  of  the  bodv,  and  carried  them  home  for 
urial.     He  was  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money." 

Judge  Hopkins  remarked  at  this  point  in  his  narrative,  that  the 
fact  having  become  generally  known  that  drovers  with  considerable 
sums  of  money,  and  emigrants  to  Canada,  were  every  few  days 
passing  on  the  "Great  Trail  from  the  Susqaehaunah  to  Niagara," 
Tohbers  had  been  attracted  to  It    It  was  soon  enough  aAer  the 
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close  of  the  border  wars,  to  have  remaining  upon  the  outekirts  c^ 
dviUzaUon,  men  fitted  to  prowl  around  the  wildemeae  path,  and 
solitary  camp  of  the  traveler. 

"My  father  beine  at  Niagara,  od  one  occasion,  a  letter  was  sent 
to  him  by  Col.  Hollenbeck  who  was  on  the  Susquehannah,  waniine 
him  against  starting  on  his  return  journey  alone,  as  he  was  satisfiGa 
that  a  coupte  of  desperadoes,  in  his  neighborhood  were  intending 
to  waylay  uim  somewhere  on  the  trail.  He  handed  the  letter  to 
the  conimandant  at  Fort  Niagara;  a  couple  of  men  soon  made 
their  appearance  in  the  neighborhood  answering  the  description  of 
CoL  Hollenbeck.  They  were  arrested  and  detuned  at  the  gar- 
rison until  my  father  nad  time  to  reach  the  settlements  on  the 
Busquehannah. 

"When  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  father  had  some  business  in 
Canada  that  made  it  necessary  to  send  me  there  from  N.  Jersey. 
I  came  through  on  horseback,  the  then  usual  route.  I  encamped 
the  last  night  of  my  journey,  on  Millard's  branch  of  the  Eighteen* 
milecreek,  ^wut  a  mile  above  where  it  crosses  the  Chestnut  Ridge, 
five  miles  east  of  Lockport.  In  the  morning,  my  hoppled  horse 
having  gone  a  short  distance  ofi|  I  went  for  him,  and  on  my  way 
stumlMed  upon  a  silver  mounted  saddle  and  bridle,  and  a  Uttle  far- 
ther on  lay  a  dead  horse  that  had  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  tomahawk.  I  carried  the  saddle  and  bridle  to  Queena- 
ton,  where  they  were  recognized  as  those  of  a  traveler  who  had 
a  few  days  before  come  down  from  Detroit,  on  his  way  to  New 
York.    Nothing  more  was  ever  knovm  of  the  matter." 

Id  narrating  this,  the  Judge  remarks  that  the  howling  of  the 
wolves  in  the  Tonawanda  swamp,  alt  night,  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
A  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  alone  far  away  from  civilization;  the 
howling  of  the  wolves,  his  forest  lullaby;  the  relics  of  a  murdered 
traveler,  presented  to  him  in  the  morning  I  He  acknowledges  that 
be  left  his  camping  ground  with  less  delay  than  usual. 

"I  spent  most  of  the  summer  of  I7S8,  at  Lewiston,  purchasing 
furs.  I  bought  principally,  beaver,  otter,  muskrat,  mink.  The 
Indian  hunting  grounds  for  these  animals,  were  the  marshes  along 
the  Ridge  Rr^^  the  bays  of  the  Eighteen,  Twelve,  and  Fourmile- 
creeks.  The  marsh  where  I  now  live,  (six  mites  east  of  Lewiston,) 
was  then,  most  of  the  year  a  pond,  or  small  lake.  The  only 
white  inhabitant  at  Lewiston,  tnen  was  Middaugh.  He  kept  s 
tavern — his  customers,  the  Indians,  and  travelers  on  their  way  lo 
Canada.  I  carried  back  to  New  Jersey,  about  four  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  furs,  on  pack  horses.  At  that  period,  furs  were  plenty. 
I  paid  for  bearer,  from  four  to  six  shilluigs;  for  otter,  about  the 
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•ame;  for  mink  and  muskrat,  four  cents.  There  were  a  good 
many  bears,  wolves,  and  wild-cats;  but  a  few  deer. 

"  Inunediately  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clatr,  the  Indians  were  very 
insolent  and  manifested  much  hostility  to  the  whites. 

"In  1778,  or  '8, 1  was  returning  from  Niagara,  to  New  Jersey, 
in  company  with  a  dozen  or  AAeen  men.  When  we  arrived  upon 
the  Genesee  river,  we  found  a  white  settler  there — Gilbert 
Berry;* — he  had  arrived  but  a  few  days  before  with  his  wife  and 
wife's  sister;  had  made  a  temporary  shelter,  and  had  the  body  of  a 
log  house  partly  raised.  He  had  tried  to  raise  it  with  the  help  of 
Indians,  and  failed.  We  stopped  and  put  it  up  for  him.  The  next 
day,  we  found  at  the  outlet  of  the  Honeoye,  a  settler  just  arrived 
by  the  name  of  Thayer.  He  had  logs  ready  for  a  house,  but  had 
no  Deigbbors  to  help  him.     We  stopped  and  raised  his  house." 

The  narrator  of  these  early  events  is  now  seventy-five  years  old; 
ba  once  vigorous  and  hardy  constitution,  is  somewhat  broken  by 
sge,  but  his  mental  faculties  are  unimpaired.  In  the  war  of  1812; 
he  was  early  upon  the  frontier,  as  a  Colonel  of  militia,  and  hai 
well  filled  many  pubhc  stations.  He  was  the  first  Judge  of 
Niagara,  after  Erie  was  set  oS. 


John  Govld,  Esq.  of  Cambria,  Niagara  county,  came  from  New 
Jersey  in  1768,  as  a  drover;  came  by  Newton,  Fainted  Post,  Little 
Beard's  village,  Great  Bend  of  Tonawanda,  &c — stopped  with 
drove  at  Little  Beard's  village  over  night.  In  the  morning.  Little 
Beard  pointed  out  a  fine  ox,  and  an  Indian  boy  shot  him  down  with 
a  bow  and  arrow.  This  was  the  usual  tribute,  mentioned  by  Judge 
Hopkins.  "  The  Great  Bend  of  the  Toimewanta,"  was  a  well 
known  camping  ground  for  Butler's  Rangers,  in  their  border  war 
excursions,  and  after  emigration  to  Canada;  for  early  drovers,  and 
other  travellers. 

"  CoL  Hunter,  was  then  in  command  at  Fort  Niagara.  Our  cat- 
tle and  pack  horses  were  ferried  across  to  Newark  m  batteaux  and 
Schenectadv  boats.  Nothing  then  at  Newark,  (Niagara  village,) 
but  an  old  ierry  house  and  the  barracks  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Butler's  Ran£ers.  The  Mass^uea  Indians  were  numerous  then 
in  Canada.  They  had  no  fixed  habitations;  migrated  from  camping 
ground  to  campmg  ground,  in  large  parties;  their  principal  camping 
grounds  Niagara  anaQoeenston.  There  were  their  fishing  grounds. 
Sometimes    there  would   be    five  or  six  hundred  encamped  at 

'  Qflbmt  Born  mi  lo  EndlBn  tndar.  Aftm  hii  dsHh,  hta  widow  kept 
hoqse,  Mify,  wid  long  known,  ■■  "  Hn.  Bciry^"  it  Aran.  Uii  two  dani 
Hh.  OMif*  HsuMt  «f  Ana,  ud  Mn.  £.  C  Hiekaz,  of  Bo&kb 
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Niaoara.  They  vere  Bmall  in  Btature,  gay,  lively,  filthy;  and 
much  addicted  to  drunkenneBB. 

"  We  sold  our  cattle  principally  to  Butler'a  RanxrerB.  They 
were  located  mostly  at  the  FalTs,  along  the  Four  and  Twelve  Mile 
Creeks.    Oxen  brought  as  iiigh  as  £50,  cows  £30. 

"  In  June,  after  I  arrived,  Iwas  at  Fort  ^'iagara,  and  witnessed 
the  celebration  of  King  George's  birth  day: — there  was  firing  of 
cannon,  horse  racing,  &c.  The  Tuscarora  Indians  were  there,  in 
high  glee.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  I  first  saw  Benjamin 
.Barton,  sen, 

"  Butler's  Rangers  had  taken  a  sister  of  my  mother's  c^tive, 
npon  the  Susquebannah.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Capt  Fry,  of  the  Mohawk,  who  liad  gone  to  Canada  during  the 
Revolution.  She  had  induced  my  mother  and  step  father,  to 
emigrate  to  Canada  in  1787.  I  found  them  located  upon  the  Six 
Mile  creek.  At  the  time  my  aunt  was  taken  prisoner,  there  were 
taken  with  her  several  children  of  another  sister:  their  names  were 
Vanderlip. 

"When  1  came  through  in  '88,  I  saw  no  white  inhabitant  after 
leaving  Newton,  till  I  arrived  at  Fort  Niwara.  At  Newton  there 
was  one  unfinished  log  house.  'Painted  Post'  was  at  the  junction 
of  Indian  trails.     It  was  a  post,  striped  red  and  white. 

"Along  in  '68,  '00,  eagles  were  plenty  on  Niagara  river  and 
shores  of  lake  Ontaria  Ravens  were  plenty;  when  they  left,  the 
crowa  came  in.  Black  birds  were  a  pest  to  the  early  Bcttlers; 
they  seemed  to  give  way  to  the  crows.  The  crows  are  great 
pirates.'  I  think  tney  robbed  the  nests  of  the  black  birds.  'There 
used  to  be  myriads  of  the  caween  duck  upon  the  river.  In  the 
,  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  they  would  gather  upon  large 
cakes  of  ice,  at  Q,ueenflton,  and  sailing  down  to  the  lake,  return 
upon  the-wing,  to  repeat  the  sport;  their  noise  at  times  would  be 
almost  deafening." 

"In  '99,  on  my  return  to  New  Jersey,  I  went  by  Avon, 
Canandaigua,  &c.  Widow  Berry  was  keeping  tavern  at  Avon; 
settlers  were  getting  in  between  there  and  Canandaigua;  there 
were  a  few  buildiizgs  in  Canandaigua;  a  few  log  .buildings  at 
Geneva.  On  my  return  the  nest  year,  emigration  was  brisk;  the 
military  tract,  near  Seneca  lake  was  settling  rapidly." 

Mr.  Gould  is  now  78  years  old;  vigorous;  but  little  broken  by 
age;  relaxing  but  slightly  in  an  enterprise  and  mdustry,  that  has 
been  crowned  with  a  competency,  which  he  is  enjoying  in  the 
midst  of  his  children,  grand  children,  and  great  grand  children. 


Joa»  MoDNTPLEABANT,  a  Datlve  of  Tuscarora,  is  now  sixty- 
^ht  years  old.    His  father  was  Captain  Mountpleaaant,  of  the 
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British  army;  at  ods  period  conomuidant  of  Fort  Niagara;  hia 
mother  was  an  Oneida;  emigrated  to  Canada  during  the  Revolution, 
and  aAerwarda  came  to  TuBcaroia.  His  father  and  mother, 
rending  for  two  yean  at  Mackinaw;  that  was  his  birth  place, 
although  almost  his  entire  life  has  been  spent  at  Tuscarora.  He 
had  a  sister,  who  became  the  wife  of  Capt  Chew,  of  the  British 
army.  dpL  Mountpleasant  was  ordered  to  Montreal  when  his 
t^hildren  were  qnite  young;  he  was  not  entirely  unmindful  of  them; 
occasionally  sent  them  presents. 

"  The  earliest  white  people  I  can  recollect,  were  the  English  at 
Fort  Niagara,  and  a  small  guard  they  used  to  keep  at  Lewiston, 
to  gnard  the  portage.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  portage  used  to 
employ  five  or  six  teams.  I  renember  well  when  the  early 
emigrants  used  to  come  through  on  the  trail,  going  to  Canada. 
Then-  children  were  frequently  carried  in  baskets,  strung  across 
the  backs  of  horses."  [T^  See  his  account  of  Brant's  Mohawk 
Tillage  on  Ridge  Road.  "  The  Middan^^  came  from  North  River; 
when  they  first  came  they  occupied  one  of  the  old  houses  left  by 
the  Mohawks.  Hank  Hi^  and  Hank  Mills,  were  early  at  Lewi»- 
ton.  HufiT  had  a  Mohawk  wife,  and  used  to  live  in  the  house  that 
Brant  left.  When  I  was  a  small  boy,  1  used  to  go  through  to 
Genesee  river,  with  my  mother.  There  was  Poudery  at  Tonn^ 
wanda,  '  a  white  man '  (Berry,)  keeping  a  ferry  over  the  Genesee 
river. 

"  Deer  were  not  plenty  in  this  re^on,  the  wolves  hunted  them; 
driving  them  into  the  lake,  they  would  wait  until  they  were 
wearied  with  swimming,  and  catch  them  as  they  came  on  shore. ' 
In  periods  of  deep  snows  and  crusts,  they  used  to  make  great 
havoc  among  them.  As  the  wolves  grew  scarce,  the  deer  became 
plenty.  A  strip  of  land  between  Ridge  and  lake,  used  to  be  a 
great  resort  for  bears.  Our  best  huntmg  grounds  used  to  be  off 
toward  Genesee  river.  Secord  was  an  early  and  successful  white 
trapper  in  this  re^on.  Some  Tuacarora  hunters  once  killed  a 
pantner,  in  tbp  marsh  near  Pekin.  There  were  no  crows  until  after 
the  war  of  1812.  The  bittern,  was  often  seen  about  the  marshes. 
The  white  owl  used  occasionally  to  make  his  appearance  here. 
Flocks  of  swans  were  often  seen  about  the  Islands  above  the  FaUs. 

**  When  I  was  a  boy,  most  of  the  marshes  in  Niagara  county, 
were  open  ponds.  I  have  been  with  my  mother,  picking  cran- 
berries, in  open  marshes,  where  there  was  then  but  small  bushes; 
now  there  are  tamaracks,  soft  maples,  black  ash,  &,c  as  large  as 
my  body.  The  beaver  dams  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
as  kmg  as  I  can  remember, —  though  then  but  few  beaver  left  I 
have  taken  sahnon  in  Eighteen  nule  creek,  where  Lewiston  road 
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croBses  near  Lockport,  and  below  the  Falls  of  the  Oak  Orchard, 
with  my  hands,  three  feet  in  length. 

"  My  mother's  second  huBband  was  a  white  man  named  James 
Femberton,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time  that  Jaaper 
Fanish  was.  He  was  brought  to  Lewiaton  with  the  Mohawks. 
He  remained  with  the  Tuscaroraa  after  the  Mohawks  went  to 
Canada,  and  until  his  death. 

"  I  remember  when  the  Indian  family — Scagh^ecitors — hved  at 
the  creek  at  Black  Rock  that  derives  its  name  from  them.  They 
moved  back  to  Seneca  village,  after  the  land  was  sold.  One  of  the 
family  was  murdered  at  'Sandy  Town,'  and  robbed  of  twelve 
dollars.     The  murderers  were  never  detected. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  two  schooners  used  to  conne  to  Lewiston — 
anned,  King's  resaels — the  'Seneca,'  and  'OnondMa.'  There 
was  another  afterwards,  called  the  'Massasaffua.'  Insed  to  see 
batteauz  come  up,  taken  out  of  the  river,  and  conveyed  over  the 
Portage;  manned  by  jolly  Frenchmen,  who  used  to  sing,  keeping 
time  with  their  oars,  as  they  came  up  tiie  river. 

"For  many  years  I  followed  the  businesB  of  stocking  rifles.  I 
learned  to  do  it  from  seeing  Bill  Antis  do  it  at  Cananda^a.  For 
many  years  he  stocked  rifles  for  us  without  pay,  bein^  employed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  government;  afterwards  we  paid  him  half 
price. 

"I  rememberwhen  Gov.  Simcoe  first  came  to  Niagara.  He  had 
a  thousand  troops  with  hun  called  'Queen's  Rai^ra.  They  wore 
green  uniform.  Their  barracks  were  at  Queenston, — thence  the 
tbe  name," 

The  namtor  resides  at  Tuscarora  with  his  sons,  who  are  good 
farmers,  educated  and  intelligent  His  fine  form  would  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  sculpture.  Tall,  unbent  by  age;  with  a  countenance, 
mild,  benevolent,  and  expressive. 

Ni)Tk.~-The  aathoT  Is  indabled  to  Jndgs  Code  of  LawiMoa,  for  Kune  additioirai  p>r> 
Hciilui  which  bo  add*  to  the  brisf  nuratiTa  of  John  Monntplouaot  When  Judm 
PembertoD,  waa  brangfat  a  priniaar  to  LawiBtoD,  It  wa*  dscnad  thai  he  Hhonld  ha  humed 
U  the  Make,  to  raveiife  the  death  of  aome  Mohawk  warrior.  Brant  jntenated  hiimatf 
Id  aa*iiig  hlmr  propoaed  that  he  ihonld  be  iavad  and  adopted.  He  told  the  ladian* 
that  hewaa  a  man  of  fine  proportiona,  (u  he  reallr  waa,)  that  he  would  become  naefdl  to 
fliem.  He  iDterested  the  Bquiwa  In  behalf  of  the  capllTe.  by  ptomiaing  (hat  aoma 
OIM  of  Ikem  ahoald  bare  bim  for  a  hnaband.  ManagJog  id  divert  the  attentiaD  of  th« 
Indiana  from  their  Tictim,  Bnmt  poiDted  ont  to  Pemberton  a  way  of  eacape,  whidi  ha 
paimadwithanfficieat  fleetneaa  of  foot,  to  enable  him  to  reach  Port  Niagara,  where  ha 
Waa  protected.  The  Indiana  had  compelled  Pemberton  to  coDeet  the  bmah  and  drf 
wood  for  hia  own  deatmetion.  He  waa  itiipped  naked — all  waa  ready  (br  the  leaiUa 
MCtifice,  when  Brant'a  aeheme  in  hk  behall  aaved  him.  The  plaoe  of  the  tntaaded 
barnlnr  at  the  alake,  la  a  aniBl]  ami  of  lerel  groiuid,  between  the  dweDing  of  Seymour 
Bcorall,  Eaq.,  and  the  Feny.  Pemberton  pointed  it  onl  to  Jodn  Cook,  and  toM  bim 
the  dory  ofUafortnnate  aacape.  He  ramaliwd  at  Niuan  nntu  the  peaco  of  "S!!;  than 
went  to  Tnacarora  and  manied  the  mother  of  John  ifiantplea— t  He  died  In  1806 
or  T.    HIi  ebildnn  and  grand  children  realda  at  Tnacaiora.  [SaaiuztjMff. 
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Thosub  Bittler,  Esq.  is  a  grsndson  of  Co].  Joho  Butler,  and 
rendeB  upon  the  farm  where  his  grandfather  located  oSiei  the 
Revolution,  near  Niagara,  G.  W.  He  ia  an  aBsodate  Judge  of  the 
court  of  Queen's  Beach.  He  was  educated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  residing  there,  in  the  family  of  the  late  Gov.  Yates^ 
who  was  his  couain.  The  author  avails  himself  of  a  brief  narrative 
he  derived  from  him  during  a  visit  to  his  remdence  last  summer, 
in  search  of  some  old  manuscripts  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands  as 
an  attorney  for  one  of  the  early  Pioneers  of  Western  New  York: 

"In  1797,  during  a  vacation  ia  colleee,  I  came  home  to  Niagara. 
Joseph  Ellicott,  a  surveyor  named  Thompson,  and  six  or  eight 
others,  were  just  starting  from  Schenectady  with  batteaux,  on  their 
way  to  the  Holland  Purchase.  I  came  in  company  with  them.  1 
found  Mr.  Ellicott  a  very  agreeable  traveling  companioa  Our 
route  was  via  Oswego,  and  lake  Ontario.  Mr.  Ellicott's  party 
landed  at  fort  Niagara,  their  goods  went  to  Lewiston,  and  from 
thence  over  the  Portage,  to  St^losser;  thence  to  Buffalo. 

"Col  John  Butler  died  in  1794.  Was,  up  to  the  period  of  hia 
death,  superintendent  of  Indian  aSairs  for  Upper  Canada;  was  a 
half  pay  Lieut.  Colonel  His  remains  are  buried  upon  his  estate. 
He  organized  at  Niagara  the  corps  he  commanded  during  the 
Revolution.     Butler's  Barracks  were  originly  built  for  their  use. 

"Col  Clans  died  at  Niagara  seven  or  eight  vears  ago.  His  two 
■ons,  John  and  Warren  reside  here  now.  Warren  is  an  Attorney 
at  law;  at  present,  the  Surrogate  of  the  NlK^ara  District. 

"  When  Giov.  Simcoe  came  to  Niagara  he  issued  a  proclamation 
to  all  those  who,  in  the  Revolution,  had  adhered  to  the  'United 
Empire,  (thence  the  name,  U.  E.  Loyalists,'*)  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  lands.  The  different  corps  that  drew  lands,  were, 
Butler's  Rangers,  who  drew  their  lands  in  this  part  of  Canada; 
Jessup's  Corps,  who  draw  their  lands  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
upper  province;  Johnson's  GreeM,  who  drew  their  lands  about  the 
Bay  Quinte.     Jemima  Wilkinson  claimed  to  be  a  U.  E.  Loyalist, 

Tbft  fint  hiubimd  of  1h«  dstBr  HannlpleuBiit  ipeaki  of,  wu  m  CapL  Qmer,  af  ihe 
U.  B.  army,  rtUJonad  at  Nianra.  Bbt  Brsd  with  him  at  tlia  gwrisoa — he  u^nowl- 
edgcd  har  ai  hia  wii<B-~aiid  whaa  ordsrad  Id  Naw-Oiieana.  and  ^ohibitad  by  hia 
anpariot  offioat  from  takioff  her  with  Mm,  tba  partiog  waa  one  which  g>Te  eTidence  of 

-" 1.-^—      *"!  gae  the  1uigim(«  of  one  who  UBw  her  at  that  period:  "ihewaa 

_  '  After  Ihe  aeparatioii,  aha  became  the  wife  of  Capt.  Chew,  a 
Agent  at  Niasaia.  She  died  a  few  yeata  diioe,  at  an  adranced  age. 
ia  now  heed  duef  of  the  T 


*  Jndge  Bntler  ahowed  Ihe  anlhor  one  of  tlieae  deeda.  It  was  «Im  that  bad  be«ni 
(Iran  to  Johnaon  Bnller,  for  aerricea  aa  a  Lieutenant  in  Bntlei'a  Bangen.  Tlie  aeal  of 
white  wax,  woald  wei^  three  ooncea.  Each  aide  ia  impieaaed  with  a  die;  the  Briliall 
ooalof  moa,  &o. 
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and  at  one  time  came  near  deceiving  Got.  Simcoe,  and  drawing  a 
lai^  tract  of  JainL* 

"  The  travql  over-land  &c»n  Tioga  to  Niagara,  on  the  great  trail 
was  very  large,  at  one  period.  I  nave  heard  it  observed  that  in 
winters,  one  party,  on  leaving  their  camp,  would  build  up  large  Gres 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  followed  them;  apd  in  this 
reciprocal  way,  fires  were  kept  burning  at  the  camping  grounds. 


In  June,  1796,  a  French  nobleman,  La  Rochefoucauld  Liain- 
cocRT,  in  company  with  others, who  wished  to  see  a  large  Indian  set- 
tlement, passed  through  Buffalo,  on  his  way  to  the  Seneca  village,  cm 
Buffalo  creek,  which  he  describes  as  situated  about  four  miles  from 
Lake  Erie.  He  mentions  Farmers  Brother  as  a  distinguished  Indi- 
an chief  and  warrior.  He  complains  of  unbridged  streams,  bad  and 
difficult  roads  to  the  tovra,  and  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  it  as 
large  as  he  expected;  but  says  that  for  many  miles  wigwams  were 
scattered  either  way  along  the  creek.  He  observes  that  though 
the  whole  country  was  filled  with  "miry  and  pestilential  swamps," 
the  Indians  were  healthy. 

The  following  truthful  sketch  of  Buffalo,  as  it  actually  appeared, 
but  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  to  one  who,  perhaps, 
bad  visited  the  ancient  and  renowned  capitals  of  the  Old  World, 
and  bad  taken  an  adfknturous  journey  in  search  of  that  novelty 
and  freshness  he  no  longer  found  there,  will  be  interesting  to  all 
who  can  only  know  from  such  sources,  the  original  condition  in 
which  the  Pioneer  settlers  found  the  seats  of  now  large  and  flour- 
ishing  cities : 

"We  at  length  arrived  at  the  post  on  Lake  Erie,  which  is  a  small 
collection  of  lour  or  five  houses,  built  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Lake.  • 

"  We  met  some  Indians  on  the  road  and  two  or  thf|^e  companies 
of  whites.  These  encounters  gave  us  great  pleasure.-  In  this  vast 
wilderness,  a  fire  still  bummg;  the  vestiges  of  a  bamp,  the  re- 
mains of  some  utensil  which  has  served  a  traveller,  excite  sensations 
truly  agreeable,  and  which  arise  only  in  these  immense  solitudes. 

"  We  arrived  late  at  the  inn,  and  after  a  very  indifferent  supper, 
were  obliged  to  lay  on  die  floor  in  our  clothes.     There  was  liter- 

*  Thb  wu  nboDl  ths  period  of  har  diScoltice  with  (he  atriy  wtUen  od  SeoAca  lake. 
Bbe  atatted  for  Cansds,  wllh  s  portion  of  her  faUawen,jrot  u  for  u  Oiwego,  to  embuk 
on  leke  Ontuio,  and  was  met  by  the  Mwa  that  Got.  Slmcoa  had  dkangsd  hia  mind, 
■od  nfuaed  to  recoptiie  her  ai  a  U.  E.  L. 
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allv  nothing  in  the  house,  neither  furniture,  nun,  candles,  nor  milk. 
After  mucE  trouble  the  milk  was  procured  from  the  nei^bors,  who 
vere  not  as  accommodating  in  the  way  of  the  rum  and  candles. 
At  length  some  arriving  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  se^ 
■oned  our  supper,  as  usual,  with  an  appetite  that  seldom  fails,  and 
after  passing  a  very  comfortable  evening,  alept  as  soundly  as  we 
had  done  in  the  woods, 

"Every  thing  at  LaAc£rie — by  which  name  this  collection  of 
houses  is  called — is  dearer  than  at  any  other  place  we  visited,  forthe 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no  direct  communication  with  any  other 
point.    Some  were  sick  with  fever  in  almost  every  house." 


Joshua  Fairbanks  reudes  at  Lewiston.  His  first  visit  to 
western  New  York,  was  in  the  winter  of  1791.  He  had  been 
recently  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Reed,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Seth 
Reed,  of  the  Revolutionary  anny,  at  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Col.  Reed  had  the  winter  previous  moved  his  family  to  Geneva — 
or  rather  to  where  Geneva  now  is.  In  the  winter  of  '81,  Mr.  P. 
set  out  with  his  vrife,  to  job  him.  They  were  in  a  sleigh.  The 
narrative  of  the  journey  is  taken  up  after  they  had  passed  Whites- 
borough:— 

"Half  way  from  Whitesborough  to  Onondaga  Hollow,  night 
overtook  us,  and  fortunately,  we  found  a  settler  who  had  just  got 
in,  and  had  a  log  house  partly  finished.  Tifbre  were  some  Indians 
at  the  house;  the  first  that  Mrs.  F.  had  seen.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  name  of  our  obliging  pioneer  host;  but  he  was  the  first  settler 
between  Whitesborougn  and  Onondaga  Hollow.  We  sttdd  the 
next  night  at  Onondaga  Hollow.  The  only  settler  there  was  Gen. 
Danfortn.  Here  Mrs.  F.  remarked  that  she  thou^t  there  must 
have  been  others  in  the  neighborhood,  as  there  was  a  small  dancnng 
party  at  the  General's  that  night.  The  next  night  we  camped 
out;  found  the  remains  of  an  Indian  tent;  struck  a  fire;  Mrs.  F. 
cooked  a  suD&er,  and  we  passed  the  night  pretty  comfortably.  It 
was  in  FebiKry;  snow  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep. 

Stfud  next  night  at  Cayuga  lake  with Harris,  who  kept  a 

ferry  when  the  lake  was  not  closed;  we  crossed  on  the  ice.  We 
arrived  at  Col.  Reed's  the  next  day." 

Mr.  Fairbanks  had  brought  along  with  him  a  few  goods  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  He  remained  at  Geneva  with  CoL  Reed,  until 
the  fall  of  1793.     He  has  an  old  deed  of  two  village  lots  in  Geneva. 

It  IB  dated  in  August,  1790. .  The  grantor  is  Peter  Bortle.    

Ryckmao  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ori- 
^oal  village  plot    The  lot  conveyed,  was  "91,  on  westside  of  Front 
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street."  The  inHtniment  is  witnesBed  by  Albert  Ryckman  and 
John  Taylor.  During  the  time  of  Mr.  Fairbanks'  reeideoce  at 
Geneva,  a  court  was  held — he  thinks  by  Judge  Cooper  of  Coopers- 
town.*  It  was  then,  says  Mr.  F.  considered  a  good  day's  walk, 
or  ride,  to  Canandaigua.  The  inhabitants  that  he  recollects  at 
Geneva,  at  that  period,  were; — Ezra  Patterson,  Thomas  Sisson, 
the  Reed  fanaly,  Peter  Bortle,  - —  Talmadge,  - — -  Van  Duzen, 

Benjanun  Barton,  Butler,  Jackson,  Dr.  Adams;   and 

Dr.  Coventry,  lived  OTer  the  lake.  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  preserved 
an  old  bill  of  a  part  of  the  goods  he  brought  to  Geneva.  They 
were  bought  of  "  ReeJ  &.  Rice,  Brookfield,  Massachusetts."  A 
few  of  the  articles  and  prices  are  noted: — ■ 

11  jia.  RaUMti,  4e.pT.-fi. 
aO    "     Catko  Cent,  ribbed,  3*.  4A. 
7}  **     ConJnro]',  5*. 
63    ••     ShdlooD.  Si.  4(L 
35  lb&  Bohca  Tea,  !b.  8d. 

"About  the  1st  of  September,  1793, 1  started  with  my  wife,  Giles 
Sisson,  and  William  Butler,  in  4  batteauj  went  down  the  Seneca 
river,  Oswego  river  to  Falls,  where  we  had  our  batteau,  goods, 
&c  to  carry  over  a  portage  of  one  and  a  half  mOee;  thence  down 
to  the  firitish  garrison  at  Oswego.  The  commanding  officer,  as 
ex-officio,  revenue  inspector,  searched  our  goods.  There  was  one 
settler  at  the  portage — Oswego  Falls.  There  was  one  company 
of  troops,  and  a  small  gun  boat  at  Oswego — no  settler. 

"We  coasted  up  l&e  Ontario;  going  on  shore  and  campuig 
nights.  We  were  seventeen  days  mudng  the  journey  from  Geneva 
to  Queenston.  The  only  person  we  saw  on  the  route,  frtm 
Oewego  to  Niagara,  was  William  Heucher,  at  the  mouth  of  Genesee 
river.  We  made  a  short  call  at  Fort  Niagara,  reporting  ourselves 
to  the  commanding  officer.  He  gave  us  a  specimen  of  British 
civility,  during  the  holdover  perio£  after  the  Revolution.  It  was 
after  a  protracted  dinner  sitting,  I  should  thinL  He  asked  nte 
where  I  was  goingT    I  replied,  to  Chippewa.     "Go  along  and  be 

d d  to  you,"  waa  his  laconic,  verbal  passport     Thftre  was  then 

outside  of  the  garrison,  under  its  walls,  upon  the  flatts,  two  houses. 
No  tenement  at  Yonngstovm. 

"I  landed  at  Queenston — went  into  a  house,  partly  of  logs, 
and  partly  framed,  and  commenced  keeping  tavern.  There  was 
then  a  road  from  Fort  Niagara  to  Fort  Erie.  At  Queenston,  Ham- 
ilton bad  a  good  house  built,  the  rest  were  small  log  huts." 

*Jiul(;e  Howiu.  thinks  (hia  Court  wu  In  Jnne  1793;  and  aayi  that  the  praaiding 
IndifB  wai  JohnSkMaKobait,  one  of  the  Jodse*  of  tha  Bapnme  comt  of  thia  State; 
one  of  the  fint  three  who  wen  appointed  Jndget  of  that  Court  It  wai  the  fint  Conrt 
d  Oyer  end  Terminer,  Ac.  held  in  Ontario  eonnty.  Tbete  ww  k  grand  joi;  cwoni 
■Hd  chaiged,  bat  iw  «diw  bwinwadou. 
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Mr.  Fairbanlu,  remained  at  Queenston  and  Chippewa,  until  1806. 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  names  the  circumstance,  that  while  keepmg  the 
tavern  at  Queenston,  they  had  as  guests,  Aaron  Burr,  and  hia 
daughter  Theodosia,  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Allison.  The  party 
traveled  on  horse  back,  attended  by  aervants.  It  was  upon  their 
trip  to  Niagara  Fails. 

"In  1794, 1  took  passage  on  board  of  a  British  armed  schooner, 
at  Fort  Erie,  commanded  by  Capt  Cowen.  I  wished  to  see  the 
country;  the  vessel  was  going  up  to  bring  down  a  British  engineer, 
who  had  been  employed  on  some  of  the  western  postB.  yTenl  to 
Detroit;  CoL  England  was  there  in  command  of  a  British  regiment. 
On  our  return  we  entered  the  Maumee  Bay  and  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize.  It  was  soon  after  the  battle  of  Wayne 
with  the  Indians.  We  saw  many  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the 
fight  Taking  advantage  of  the  little  knowledge  I  had  of  their 
hmguage,  I  asked  one  of  them,  who  I  learned  tuid  retreated  at  a 
pretty  early  hour  in  the  engagement,  why  he  came  awayT  Suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  replied:, — "Pop,  pop,  pop, — boo,  woo, 
woo-o-o,  oo, — whish,  whish, — boo,  woo! — ^kill  twenty  Indians  one 
time;  no  good  by  d — n."* 

"  The  armed  vessel  upon  which  I  took  passage,  and  some  few 

rin  boats,  constituted  all  the  British  armament  Uien  on  the  Lakes, 
think  there  was  then  no  merchant  TesseL" 

Deacon  Hinds  Chamderlin,  a  venerable  early  Pioneer,  aged, 
eighty-three  years,  resides  at  Le  Roy,  Genesee  county.  He  came 
to  Avon  in  1790.  In  1789,  previous  to  any  settlement  west  ctf' 
Avon,  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Scott,  and  family,  and  two  other 
families,  had  settled  at  Scottsville.  These,  with  William  Hendier, 
were  the  first  settlers  west  of  Gienesee  river. 

"In  1792,  I  started  from  Scottsville  with  Jesse  Beach  and 
Kenben  Heath;  went  up  Allen's  creek,  striking  the  Indian  trail 
from  Canawagus,  where  Le  Roy  now  is.  There  was  a  beautiful 
Indian  camping  ground — tame  grass  had  got  in;  we  staid  all  night 
Pursuing  the  trail  the  next  morning,  we  passed  the  Great  Bend  of 
the  Tonawanda,  and  encamped  at  night  at  Dunham's  Grove;  and 
the  next  night  near  Bufialo.  We  saw  one  whiteman — Poudery — 
at  Tonawanda  village.  We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Bu^o  creek . 
the  next  morning.  There  was  but  one  white  man  there,  I  think; 
his  name  was  ^^nne,  an  Indian  trader.  His  building  stood  first  as 
you  descend  from  the  high  ground.    He  had  rum,  traiskey,  Indian 

*  This,  tlw  TMder  will  abaarrs,  mi  an  Imilatlaa.  w  near  m  the  Indian  conld  maka 
it,  or  Ihs  firing  of  ttatS  omw,  of  cannon,  and  (lie  whining  and  bnrMlDg  of  bombt;— • 
apedmenof  tne  eateilaiiiiMat  tarrodDpUthe  Indlawby  "Mad  Anibonj." 
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knives,  trinkets,  &c  Hia  house  was  full  of  Indiana;  they  looked 
at  UB  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  We  had  but  a  poor  night's 
rest;  the  Indiana  were  in  and  out  all  nu^t,  getting  liquor. 

"  Next  day  we  went  up  the  beach  ofthe  lake  to  mouth  of  Catta- 
rsugua  creek  where  we  encamped;  a  wolf  came  down  near  our 
camp.  We  had  seen  many  deer  on  bur  rout,  during  the  day.  The 
next  morning  we  went  up  to  Indian  village;  found  "Blac£  Joe's" 
house,  but  he  was  absent;  he  had  however  seen  our  tracks  upon 
the  beach  of  the  lake,  and  hurried  home  to  see  what  white  people 
were  traversing  the  wilderness.  The  Indians  stared  at  us;  Joe 
gave  ua  a  room  where  we  should  not  be  annoved  by  Indian  curi- 
osity, and  we  stayed  with  him  over  night  All  ne  haci  to  spare  ua  in 
the  way  of  food  was  some  dried  veniaon.  He  had  liquor,  Indian 
goods,  and  bought  furs.  Joe  treated  us  with  so  much  civility,  that 
ve  stayed  with  nim  till  near  noon.  There  was  at  least  an  hundred 
Indiana  and  Squaws,  gathered  to  Bee  us.  Among  the  rest,  there 
was  sitting  in  Joe's  house,  an  old  Squaw,  and  a  young  delicate 
looking  white  girl,  with  her,  dressed  like  a  Squaw.  I  endeavored 
to  find  out  something  about  her  history,  but  could  not.  I  think 
she  had  lost  the  use  of  our  language.  She  seemed  not  inclined 
to  be  noticed. 

"  With  an  Indian  guide  that  Joe  selected  for  us,  we  started  upon 
the  Indian  trail  for  Preaque  lale.  Wayne  waa  then  fighting 
Indians.  Our  Indian  guide  often  pointed  to  the  west,  saying,  'bad 
Indians  there.' 

"Between  Cattaraugus  and  Erie,  I  shot  a  black  snake,  a  racer, 
with  a  white  ring  around  his  neck.  He  was  in  a  tree,  twelve  feet 
frcfm  the  ground,  his  body  wound  around  the  tree.  He  measured 
seven  feet  and  three  inches. 

"At  Preaque  Isle,  (Erie,)  we  found  neither  whites  nor  Indians; 
all  waa  solitary.  There  were  aome  old  French  brick  buildings, 
wells,  block  houses,  &.c  going  to  decay;  eight  or  ten  acres  cleared 
land.  On  the  peninsular,  there  was  an  old  brick  house,  forty  or 
fifty  feet  square;  the  peninsular  was  covered  with  cranberries. 

"After  staying  there  one  night,  we  went  over  to  La  Bocuf,  about 
sixteen  miles  distant,  pursuing  an  old  French  road.  Trees  had 
grown  up  in  it,  but  the  track  was  distinct  Near  La  Boeuf,  we 
came  upon  a  company  of  men,  who  were  cutting  out  the  road  to 
Preaque  Isle;  a  part  of  them  were  soldiers,  and  a  part  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  At  La  Boeuf,  there  was  a  garriaon  of  soldiers — about 
one  hundred.  There  were  several  white  families  there,  and  a 
store  of  goods. 

MyaelTand  companiona  were  in  pursuit  of  land.  By  a  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  such  as  built  a  log  house,  and  cleared  a  few  acres  of 
land,  acquired  a  pre-emptive  right;  the  right  of  purchase,  at  £5 

?!r  one  hundred  acres.     We  each  of  us  made  a  location  near 
resque  Isle. 
On  our  return  to  Preaque  Isle,  from  Le  Boeui^  ve  found  there 
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Col.  Seth  Reed  and  his  fiunily.  They  had  just  arrived.  Wa 
stopped  and  helped  him  build  some  huts;  set  up  croUJiefi;  laid  poles' 
across,  and  covered  with  the  i>ark  of  the  cucumber  tree.  At  first 
the  Coiooel  had  no  floors;  afterwards  he  indulged  m  the  luxury  of 
floors  made  by  laying  down  strips  of  bark.  James  Baggs,  and 
Giles  Sisson  came  on  with  Col.  Reed.  I  remained  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  his  employ.  It  was  not  long  before  eight  or  ten  other 
families  came  in. 

"On  our  return  we  again  staid  at  Buffalo  over  night,  with 
Winne.  There  was  at  the  time  a  great  gathering  of  hunting 
parties  of  Indians  there.  Winne  look  from  them  all  their  knives 
and  tomahawks,  and  then  selling  them  liquor,  they  had  a  great 
canMiaal. 


The  author  finds  the  following  incorporated  in  tKe  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Williamson  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent 
page.  It  is  there  said  to  be  "an  account  of  a  journey  of  a  gentle- 
man into  the  Genesee  country,  in  February,  1793." 

"On  the  15th  February  1793,  I  lefi  Albany,  on  my  route  to  tha 
Genesee  river,  but  the  country  was  thought  so  remote,  and  so  very 
little  known,  that  I  could  not  prevail  on  the  owner  of  the  stage  to 
engage  farther  than  Whitestown,  a  new  settlement  on  the  head  of 
the  Mohawk,  100  miles  from  Albany.  The  road  as  far  as  Whites- 
town  had  beeu  made  passable  for  wagons,  but  from  that  to  the 
Genesee  river,  was  little  better  than  an  Indian  path,  sufficiently 
opened  to  allow  a  sled  to  pass,  and  some  impassable  streams 
bridged.  At  Whitestown.  I  was  obliged  to  change  my  carriage, 
the  Albany  driver  getting  alarmed  for  himself  and  norses,  when  ne 
found  that  for  the  next  100  miles  we  were  not  only  obliged  to  take 
provisions  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  horses,  and  blankets  for  our 
oeds.  On  leaving  Whitestown  we  found  only  a  few  straggUnff 
huts,  scattered  along  the  path,  from  10  to  30  miles  from  each 
other;  and  they  affording  nothing  but  the  coovenieucy  of  fire,  and 
a  kind  of  shelter  from  the  snow.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day's  journey  from  Whitestown,  we  were  very  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  ourselves  cm  the  east  side  of  Seneca  Lake,  which  we  found 
perfectly  open,  free  of  ice  as  in  the  month  of  June;  the  evening 
was  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  what  added  to  our  surprise  and 
admiration  was  to  see  a  boat  and  canoe  plying  on  the  lake.  After 
having  passed  from  New  York,  over  380  miles  of  country  com- 
pletely frozen,  the  village  of  Geneva,  though  then  only  consisting 
of  a  few  log-houses,  after  the  dreary  wilderness  we  had  passed 
through,  added,  not  a  Uttle  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect;  we 
forded  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  arrived  safe  at  Geneva. 

"  The'  situation  of  this  infant  settlement  on  the  banks  of  a  sheet 
of  water  44  miles  long,  by  4  to  6  wide,  daily  navigated  by  small 
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craft  and  canoeB,  in  the  month  of  Febniarv,  was  a  sight  as  ^niti-' 
"^ing  as  unexpected.  It  appeared  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
delightful  country,  would  by  the  slight  covering  of  the  snow  on 
the  ground,  have  all  the  convenience  of  a  northern  winter;  and  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake  being  free  from  ice,  have  all  the  advantages 
of  this  inland  navigation,  a  combination  of  advantases  perhaps  not 
to  be  experienced  m  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

"From  Geneva  to  Canandarqua  the  road  is  only  the  Indian  path 
a  little  improved,  the  first  five  roilee  over  gentle  sweUinga  of  land, 
intenperaed  with  bottoms  seemmgly  very  rich,  the  remainder  of 
the  road  to  Canandarqua,  the  county  town,  16  miles,  was  the 
greatest  part  of  the  distance  through  a  rich  heavy  timbered  land; 
on  this  road  there  were  oiily  two  families  settled.  Canandarqua, 
the  county  town,  consisted  of  two  small  frame  houses  and  a  few 
huta,  surrounded  with  thick  woods;  the  few  inhabitants  received 
me  with  much  hoapitaUty,  and  I  found  abundance  of  excellent 
veoison.  From  Canandarqua  to  the  Genesee  river,  36  miles,  it  is 
almost  totally  uninhabited,  only  four  familieB  residing  on  the  road; 
the  country  is  beautiful  and  very  open,  in  many  places  the  openings 
are  free  of  all  timber,  appearing  to  contam  at  least  8  or  300  acres 
beautifully  variegated  with  hill  and  dale;  it  seemed  that  by  only 
enclosing  any  of  them  with  a  proportionable  quantity  cf  timbered 
land,  an  inclosure  might  be  maoe  not  inferior  to  the  parks  in 
England.  At  the  Genesee  river  I  found  a  small  Indian  store  and 
tavern;  the  river  was  not  then  frozen  over,  and  so  low  as  to  be 
fordable.  Upon  the  whole,  at  this  time,  there  were  not  any 
settlements  of  any  consequence  in  the  whole  of  the  Genesee 
country;  that  established  by  the  Friends  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Seneca  take,  was  the  most  considerable,  consisting  of  about  forty 
famiUes.  At  this  period  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  adjoining 
counb7  was  so  great,  when  compared  with  the  few  white 
inhabitants  who  ventured  to  winter  in  the  country,  that  I  found 
them  under  serious  apprehensions  for  their  safety.  Even  in  this 
state  of  nature,  the  county  of  Ontario  shews  every  sign  of  future 
respectability;  no  man  has  put  the  plough  in  the  ground,  without 
being  amply  repaid,  and  through  the  mildness  of  the  winter  the 
cattle  brought  mto  the  country  the  year  before  on  very  slender 
provision  for  their  subsistence,  were  thriving  well;  the  clearing  of 
land  for  spring  crops  is  going  on  with  spirit;  I  also  found  the 
settlers  abundantly  supplied  wim  venison." 
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CHAPTER    II. 


LAND   TITLBS — PBELPe  AND   OORHAU  S   FUBCHASB — BABLT  EVENTS. 

James  I,  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1630,  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  Company,  a  tract  of  country  denominated  New  England; 
this  tract  extended  several  degrees  of  latitude  north  and  south,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfic  ocean  east  and  west  A  charter  for 
the  gorenuoent  of  a  portion  of  this  territory,  granted  by  CharlesI, 
in  162S,  was  vacated  in  1684,  but  a  second  charter  was  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1691.  The  territory  comprised  in  this  sec- 
ond charter  extended  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  north  latitute  42° 
3'  to  44'*  15',  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Charles  I,  in  1663,  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
the  province  of  New  York,  including  the  present  state  of  New- 
Jersey.  The  tract  thus  granted  extended  from  a  line  twenty  milea 
east  of  the  Hudson  river,  westward  rather  indefinitely,  and  from 
tiie  Atlantic  ocean  north  to  the  south  line  of  Canada,  then  a  French 
province. 

By  this  oolUsion  of  description,  each  of  those  colonies,  (after- 
wards states, }  laid  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  as  well  as  to  pre-emptioD 
right  of  the  same  land,  being  a  tract  sufiiciently  large  to  form 
several  states.  The  State  of  New  York,  however,  in  IT8I,  and 
Massachusetts,  in  1785,  ceded  to  the  United  Sutes  all  tlibir  rights, 
either  of  jurisdiction  or  proprietorship,  to  tdl  the  territory  lying 
west  of  a  meridian  line  run  south  fimn  the  westerly  bend  of  lake 
Ontario.  Although  the  nominal  amount  in  controversy,  by  these 
acts,  was  much  diminished,  it  still  IsH  some  nineteen  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  in  dispute,  but  this  controversy  was  finally 
settled  by  a  convention  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  parties, 
held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1786. 
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According  to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  the  convention, 
MBwachusetts  ceded  to  the  state  of  New  York  all  her  claim  to  the 
government,  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory  lying 
west  of  the  present  east  line  of  the  state  of  New  York;  and  New 
York  ceded  to  Massachusetts  the  pre-emption  right,  or  fee  of  the 
land  subject  to  the  title  of  the  natives,  of  all  that  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York  lying  west  of  a  line,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  north 
line  of  Pennsylvania,  63  miles  north  of  the  north-east  corner  of 
stud  state,  and  running  from  thence  due  north  through  Seneca 
lake,  to  lake  Ontario;  excepting  and  reserving  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  a  strip  of  land  eaat  of  and  adjoining  the  eastern  bank  of 
Niagara  river,  one  mile  wide,  and  extending  its  whole  length. 
The  land,  the  pre-emption  right  of  which  was  thus  ceded,  amounted 
to  about  six  millions  of  acres. 

In  April,  1788,  Massachusetts  contracted  to  sell  to  Nathaniel 
Gorham  of  Charlestovm,  Middlesex  county,  and  Oliver  Phelps  of 
Granville,  Hampshire  county  of  said  state,  their  pre-emption  ri^t 
to  all  the  lands  in  Western  New  York  amounting  to  aboot  six  mil- 
lion acres,  for  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  three 
annual  instalments,  for  which  a  kind  of  scrip,  Massachusetts  had 
issued,  called  consolidated  securities,  was  to  be  received,  which  was 
then  in  market  much  below  par.* 

In  July  1788,  Messrs.  Goriiam  and  Phelps  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  by  treaty,  at  a  convention  held  at  Buffalo,  the  Indian  title 
to  about  3,600,000  acres  of  the  eastern  part  of  their  purchase  from 
Massachusetts.  This  purchase  of  the  Indians  being  bounded  west 
by  a  line  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  north  line  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  due  south  of  the  comer  or  point  of  land,  made  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Kanahasgwaicon  (Cannaseraga)  creek  with  the 
waters  of  Genesee  river;  thence  north  on  said  meridian  line  to  the 
comer  or  point  at  the  confluence  aforesaid;  thence  northwardly 
along  the  waters  of  said  Genesee  river  to  a  point  two  miles  north  of 
Kanawageras  (Cannewagus)  village;  thence  running  due  west 
twelve  miles;  thence  running  northwardly,  so  as  to  be  twelve  miles 
distant  from  the  westward  bounds  of  said  river,  to  the  ^ore  of  lake 
Ontario. 


*Il  niut  be  aadentood  that  Msmti.  Ooihain  and  Phelps  allboil eh  actiag;  In  their  om 
nunu  only,  in  this  tnnnclion,  ware  merely  Ibe  TepracgatBliTM  erf  a  companf ,  oonalH* 
log  of  thenuelve*  sod  a  naiDbei  of  othen,  who  had  fanned  an  uaeooiatioB  for  the  pnf 
ckaae  of  Iheae  taudt. 
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On  the  31  Bt  day  of  November,  1788,  the  state  of  Massachnsetla 
conveyed  and  forever  quitclaimed  to  N.  Gorham  and  O.  Phelps, 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  the  right  and  title  of  said  state 
to  all  that  tract  of  country  of  which  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Gorham 
had  extinguished  the  Indian  title.  This  tract,  and  this  only,  has 
aince  been  designated  as  the  "  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase." 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  proprietors  .the  tract  was, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  surveyed  into  townshifH  about  six  miles 
square,  and  those  townships  subdivided  into  lots  of  difierent  sizes; 
and  so  promptly  was  the  execution  of  the  design  commenced,  that 
through  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Phelps,  the  acting 
and  efficient  conductor  of  the  whole  enterpnse,  Capt.  William 
Walker,  a  surveyor  and  his  assistaata,  arrived  on  the  territory 
about  the  time  the  sale  was  perfected,  to  wit.,  in  the  fall  of  1788, 
and  surveyed  several  township  lines  before  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  weather  put  a  stop  to  their  labors. 

The  proprietors  offered  this  tract  for  sale  by  townships  or  parts 
of  townships;  and  during  the  summer  of  1789,  several  families  set- 
tled on,  and  near,  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  village  at  Canandaigua; 
at  Bloom&eld,  and  on  Boughton  Hill  now  in  the  town  of  Victor. 
During  this  leason  the  first  productions  of  the  earth  were  brought 
forth  by  the  cultivation  of  white  people,  and  the  first  wheat  was 
sown  on  the  tract  So  rapid  were  the  sales  of  the  proprietors  that 
before  the  16th  day  of  November,  1700,  they  had  disposed  of  about 
fifty  townships,  which  were  mostly  sold  by  whole  townships  or 
large  portions  of  townships,  to  sundry  individuals  and  companies  of 
farmers  and  others,  formed  for  that  purpose.  On  the  18th  day  of 
November,  1790,  they  sold  the  residue  of  their  tract,  (reserving 
two  townships  only,)  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  acres  of  land,  to  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  who  soon 
sold  the  same  to  Sir  William  Fultney,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
appointed  Capt  Charles  Williiunson  his  general  and  resident  agent, 
to  superintend  his  interest  in,  and  dispose  of  the  lands  by  sale  in 
small  or  large  quantities.  These  lands  lay  somewhat  scattered 
over  Phelps  and  Gorham's  purchase,  although  mostly  on  the  Bonth 
and  north  parte.  This  property,  or  such  parts  of  it  as  was  unsold 
at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  Sir  William,  together  with  other 
property  i^ch  he  purchased  in  his  lifetime  in  its  vicinity,  is  now 
called  the  "Pultney  Estate." 
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OUVER  PHELPS. 


Oliver  Phelps,  was  a  native  of  Windsor,  Conn,  and  bood  after 
his  majority  became  a  dtizen  of  Suffield,  MassachusettB.  At  the 
conunencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  took  an  active  part  and 
in  various  capacities,  remained  with  the  American  army  to  its  close. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  acquamted  with  Robert  Morris; 
Mr.  Phelps  being  superintendaiit  of  army  purchases,  for  MsBsacbu* 
setts,  it  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Morris,  who  as  will  be 
seen  was  the  chief  financier  of  the  Revolution.  He  removed  with 
his  family,  to  Canandaigua  Ontario  county,  in  March,  1802,  and 
resided  there  until  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1609.  He  was 
appointed  first  Judge  of  the  county  of  Ontario,  and  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  from  his  district  An  inscription  upon  his 
tomb  stone,  closes  as  follows: — 

"  Enl«rpri*e,  Induitry,  uid  TemperaDce,  cumat  ilwip  fecnn  miccw^  bnt  Ihe  fraiU 
of  IbaH  viituN,  will  be  felt  by  MCieijr." 

Like  bis  revolutionary  acquamtaoce,  and  afterwards  co-operetor 
in  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  Western  New  York,  Robert 
Morris,  he  was  destined  to  close  his  life  in  the  midst  of  reverses. 
His  business  became  much  extended;  his  purchase  of  larf^  tracts 
of  wild  land,  had  extended  even  to  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  la 
1795,  he  estimated  his  property  at  nearly  one  million  of  dollars,— 
his  debts  at  less  than  eighty-five  thousand;  and  yet  at  his  death,  in 
1809,  he  was  much  embarassed;  what  was  saved  from  bis  estate, 
being  the  result  of  good  management  with  those  upon  wb<»n  its 
administration  devolved.  A  memorandum  in  his  own  hand  writing 
would  show  that  he  lost  over  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  by  bad  debts  and  bad  tides.  Among  the  early  Pioneers  of 
Western  New  York,  who  knew  him  well,  it  is  common  to  hear  him 
alluded  to  in  terms  of  respect  and  esteem;  to  hear  the  expression 
of  sincere  regret  for  the  mbforlunes  attending  his  last  years, 
mingled  with  their  recollections  of  early  events. 

He  left  one  son  and  one  daughter.  His  son  Leicester  Phelps, 
after  graduating  at  Yale  College,  assumed  the  name  of  Ohver 
Leicester  Phelps,  He  died  in  1813,  leaving  seven  children,  of 
whom  the  present  Judge  Oliver  Phelps  of  Canandaigua — a  worthy 
descendant  of  his  Pioneer  ancestor, — is  one. 
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By  the  side  of  that  of  her  bosband,  in  the  viUage  cemetery,  at 
Canandaigua,  is  the  tomb  stone  of  "Mary,  wife  of  Oliver  Phelps, 
and  daughter  of  Zachariah  and  Sarah  Seymour; — died  13th  Sep< 
tember,  1826,  aged  seventy  four  years."    it  is  said  of  her: 
"  8be  WM  klika  nmSactad  in  jmapni^  ud  mUnt^tj." 

The  late   Jesse  Hawley,   has   left  upon   record  the  folloving 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  subject  of  our  necessarily  lisnited 


"  OUver  Phelps  may  be  considered  the  Cecrqps  of  the  Genesee 
Country.  Its  mhabitants  owe  a  Mausoleum  to  his  memory,  in 
n^titude  for  his  having  pioneered  for  them  the  wildemeES  of'^this 
Canaan  of  the  West" 

Nathaniel  Gobhah,  Esq.,  the  partner  of  -Mr.  Phelps,  in  the 
land  purchase,  was  a  citizen  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  never 
a  resident  upon  the  purchase,  and  had  but  little  to  do  with  the 
details  of  its  management  His  son,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  became 
an  early  resident  of  Cauandaigua,  and  died  there  in  1826,  leaving 
a  widow,  son  and  daughter. 


CHARLES  WILLIAHBOH. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  Sir  William  Pultney,  [in  1792,] 
Captain  Charles  WiLLUMeon  was  appointed  his  agent,  and  came 
upon  the  purchase.  He  came  by  the  way  of  Williamsport,  Peno- 
sylvauia,  and  located  at  Bath,  Steuben  county.  He  was  an  Eng- 
Ibhman,  (or  a  Scotchman,)  well  educated,  with  liberal  views; 
though  as  it  proved  perhaps,  not  as  well  calculated  to  lead  the  way 
ai  the  patroon  of  new  setUements,  as  if  he  had  seen  more  of  back- 
woods life. 

^  In  his  first  advent,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  friend  . 
and  relative,  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  servant,  and  one   laborer.     Mr. 
Maude,  an   English  traveller  in   this  region,   in  '09,   and   1804^ 
lays: — 

"On  Capt  Williamson's  first  arrival  he  built  a  small  hut  where 
now  is  Bath.  If  a  stranger  came  to  visit  him,  he  built  up  a  little 
nook  for  him  to  put  his  bed  in.  In  a  little  time,  a  boarded  or 
framed  house  was  built  to  the  left  of  the  hut;  this  was  also 
inlcnded  as  but  a  temporary  residence,  though  it  then  appeared  a 
palace.  His  present  residence,  a  very  commodious,  roomy,  and 
well  planned  nouse,  is  situated  on  the  right  of  where  stood  the  hg 
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hut,  loDg  iince  consigned  to  the  kitcheD  fire.  *  *  *  Oa 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  these  mountainotM  diatiicta 
were  thought  bo  unfavorably  of  when  compared  with  the  rich 
flats  of  Ontario  county,  (or  the  Genesee  country,]  that  none  of 
the  settlers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  establish  IiiemBelves  here 
till  Capt.  WiUiamaou  himself  set  the  example,  saying: — '  As  nature 
has  done  so  much  for  the  oorthem  plains,  I  will  do  something  for 
these  southern  mountains;'  though  the  truth  of  it  was,  that  CapL 
Williamson  saw  very  clearly,  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  that 
the  Susquehannah,  and  not  the  Mohawk,  would  be  its  best  friend. 
Even  now,  it  has  proved  bo,  for  at  this  day  (1800J  a  bushel  of 
wheat  is  hetter  worth  one  dollar  at  Bath,  than  sixty  cents  at 
Geneva.  This  difference  will  grow  wider  every  year;  for  little, 
if  any  improvement  can  be  made  with  the  water  communication 
from  New  York,  while  that  to  Baltimore,  will  admit  of  exteouve 
Bnd  advantageous  one."* 

Few  agents  in  the  sale  and  settlement  of  a  new  country,  have 
manifested  more  enterprise  and  liberality  than  CapL  WiUiamson. 
In  addition  to  his  early  expenditures  at  Bath,  he  built  a  large  hotel 
at  Geneva,  contributed  to  the  opening  of  roads,  and  other  primi- 
tive beginnings  in  the  wildemess.  He  was  a  useful  helper  in  time 
of  need.  The  author  knows  httle  of  his  personal  biography,  yet  a 
separate  notice  of  one  so  early  and  prominently  identified  with 
pioneer  history,  has  been  deemed  requisite.  He  left  Westero 
New  York;  was  appointed  by  the  British  government,  governor 
of  dne  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  died  on  his  passage. 

There  are  many  reminiscences  that  associate  his  memory  with 
early  times  in  Western  New  York;  not  the  least  of  which  are  a 
aeries  of  letters  which  he  wrote  in  1790,  published  at  the  time  in  a 
pamphlet  form: — "Description  of  the  settlement  of  the  Genesee 
country,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  series  of  letters  from  a 
gentleman  to  his  friend."  The  intention  of  the  pamphlet  was  evi- 
dently, to  circulate  m  the  older  portions  of  this  country,  and  in 
England, — to  attract  public  attention  to  the  region  where  his  prin- 

*  Tbe  reader  wRl  anine  tl  Ibe  prophecle*  of  thii  etriy  tonrkl:  tad  yet  his  ooDdn- 
idoiu  were  quite  nkmrai  onei  >1  Ibe  time.  For  at)  the  rtf[[on  he  nMaka  of,  the  Saeqge- 
bennah  then  eeemMl  ths  proBpecttve  avenue  to  the  Atlantic:  Bahimora,  the  cMnmer- 
cial  mart.  But  how  changed  the  whole  coime  of  (rede,  by  the  achieraienta  of  gar 
•tate,  Ed  the  woriu  of  iDl^mal  impniTemflDt !  Milliona  nave  been,  and  are  now 
eipending,  (o  enable  the  diMricl  of  connuy  of  which  Mr,  Minde  wa*  apeaking,  to 


wealthy  TalTey, —  ill  beaatifal  yannf!  city,  planted  amooe  the  hilli,  almost  in  the  in 

diate  neiehborhood  of  Bath,  extendi  an  arm  lo  reach  it,  and  fall  in  wilh  tba  gi«al 
aurant  of  trade  thran^  the  Talley  of  the  "  Mohawk." 
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dpal  had  become  bo  largely  interetted;  yet  it  was  aUy  and  tnitli* 
fully  written,  with  the  ken  of  prophecy  it  would  almost  §eein; 
"visions  of  glory"  were  indulged  in,  but  not  a  tithe  hardly,  of  the 
splendid  constunmadona  that  have  been  realized, 


Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  settlement  of  this  wilderness,  isda- 
ted  as  it  was,  from  ctMitiguous  territory  occupied  by  civilized  com- 
munities, that  by  a  census  taken  in  December,  1790,  recorded  in 
"Imlay's  T<f)ogr^hical  descripdon  of  the  western  territory  of 
North  America,  London  editi<Mi,"  it  appears  that  thirty-four  of  the 
townships  were  then  more  or  less  settled;  that  it  contained  one  huD- 
dt«d  and  pinety  families,  consiBting  of  five  hundred  and  £ve  (white) 
males  over  sixteen  yeais  old;  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  that  age 
and  under;  two  hundred  and  ninety  seven  females;  two  free  negroes; 
eleven  slaves,  and  one  Indian,  making  in  the  whole  nii>e  hundred  and 
ninety  six  inhabitants;  of  these  inhabitants,  township  No.  10,  range 
2,  (Hopewell]  contained  six  families,  thirteen  males  and  no  females; 
T.  10,  R.  3,  (Canandalgua)  contained  eighteen  families,  seventy-eight 
males  and  twenty  females;  T.  8,  R.  4,  (Bristol)  contained  four  fami- 
lies,  twenty  males  and  no  females;  T.  10,  R.  4,  (Bloomfield)  ea^ 
taioed  ten  families,  forty-foor  males  and  twenty  females;  and  T. 
11,  R.  4,  (Bou^ton  Hill  or  Victor)  contained  four  families,  fifteen 
males  and  four  fSmales. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  does  not  include  the  settlement  <^ 
"Friends"  the  adherents  of  Jemima  WilkesMi,  consisting  t^  about 
two  huDdred  and  sixty  persons,  who  had  established  themselves  near 
the  outlet  of  Crooked  lake,  nor  does  it  include  the  settlement  at 
Geneva,  supposed  to  consist  of  one  hundred  inhabitants,  nor  the 
inhabitants  from  thence,  north  to  lake  Ontario,  as  they  were  <hi 
what  has  been  since  called  the  "Gore,"  and  was  not  then  snppoaed 
to  be  included  in  Phelps  and  Gorham's  purchase.  The  same  census 
notes,  that  there  were  west  of  the  Genesee  river  on  the  lodiaa 
lands,  eleven  families,  (one  of  which  wau  that  of  Hon.  John  H. 
Jones  at  old  Leicester)  composed  of  fifty-one  individuals. 

Thus  rapidly  progressed  the  settlement  of  this  tract,  notwith- 
standing it  had  more  than  the  ordinary  difficulties  in  settling  a  new 
country  to  overcome;  such  as  reports  of  the  unusual  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  want  of  provisions  to  support  life,  and  de&ciency  of 
title,  set  afloat  by  persons  interested  in  the  settlemeot  of  rival 
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districtfl  of  couotiy;  the  absolute  attack  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  on  the 
validity  of  the  title,  supported  or  rather  asusted  by  en  attack 
of  the  British  authorities  in  Canada.  One  of  the  usual  and  almost 
nniversal  difficulties  in  settling  all  new  countries,  is  the  prevalence 
of  diseases  engendered  by  change  of  climate,  extra  fatigue  and 
unusual  exposures,  of  which  this  settlement  had  at  least  a  moderate 
share — as  well  as  the  fear  of  Indian  incursions. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Phelps  to  his  co-proprietor,  Mr.  Gor- 
ham,  dated,  Canandaigua,  August  7,  1790,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts,  the  situation  of  the  settlement  is  more  truly  des- 
cribed, and  better  depicted,  than  the  most  vivid  descnpticHi  written 
at  the  present  time  could  portray.    Mr.  Phelps  writes; — 

"I  arrived  at  this  place  the  29th  ult.  and  found  the 'people  in 
this  settlement  very  sickly,  but  the  most  of  them  are  gettins  better, 
a  bihouB  fever  has  been  the  prevailing  distemper,  Capt.  Walker, 
my  nearest  neighbor,  is  now  supposed  to  be  dying  with  the  bilious 
chotic  He  wul  be  much  lamented  as  be  was  one  of  the  most 
thorough  farmers  on  the  ground.  We  have  sufiered  much  for  the 
want  1^  a  physician.  Dr.  Atwater  has  not  been  in  the  country. 
We  have  now  a  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  attending  on  the 
sick,  who  appears  to  understand  his  business.  The  two  Wads- 
wotihs  [^essrs.  William  and  James  Wadsworth  who  settled  at 
Genesee,]  who  brought  a  large  property  into  the  country,  have  been 
very  sick,  and  are  now  on  the  recovery,  but  are  low-spinted.  They 
like  the  country,  but  their  sickness  has  discouraged  them.  The 
settlement  goes  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected^  there  is  a  great 
number  of  people  settled  in  the  country,  English  groin  is  good, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  harvest" 

"The  Indians  are  now  in  great  confusion  on  account  of  eome 
Indians  being  inhumanly  killed  by  the  white  people;  I  am  this 
moment  setting  out  with  an  acent  from  Pennsylvania,  to  make 
them  satisfaction  for  the  two  Indians  murdered.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  settle  the  matter,  if  I  should  not  succeed,  they  will  retaliate;  I 
never  saw  them  more  enraged  than  they  are  at  this  time." 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Phelps  and  the 
Pennsylvania  agent,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  issue  a  kmd  of  summons,  dated  August  IS,  1700,  directed  to  the 
Governor  and  Coundl  of  Pennsylvania,  signed  by  Little  Beard, 
(Beaver  Tribe)  Sangoyeawatau,  Gisseharke,  (Wolf  Tribe)  and 
Caunhisongo,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 

"Now  we  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  to  the  Fainted 
Post,  or  as  far  as  your  canoes  can  come  up  the  creek,  where  you 
will  meet  the  whole  of  the  tribe  of  the  deceased,  and  all  the  chie^ 
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and  a  number  of  the  warriors  of  our  nation,  when  we  expect  you 
will  wash  away  the  HooA  of  yom  brotbera  and  bury  the  batchet, 
end  put  it  out  of  memory,  as  it  is  vet  sticking  in  our  head. 

"Brothers,  it  is  our  ^at  brother,  your  Governor,  who  must 
come  to  see  us,  OS  we  will  never  bury  the  hatchet  until  our  great 
brother  himself  comes  and  brightens  the  chain  of  friendship,  as  it  is 
very  rusty. — Brothers,  you  must  bring  the  property  of  your 
brothers,  you  have  murdered,  and  all  the  property  of  ifae 
murderers,  as  it  will  be  great  satisfaction  to  the  famihes  of  the 
deceased.  Brothers,  the  sooner  you  meet  us  the  better,  for  our 
youns  warriors  are  very  uneasy,  and  it  may  prevent  great 
trouble." 

What  the  sequel  of  this  transaction  proved  to  be,  we  have  not 
data  to  determine,  ^thou^  it  undoubtedly  was  brought  to  an 
amicable  termination;  but  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  strike 
consternation  over  a  new  settlement,  where  the  healthy  inhabitants; 
have  a  sufficient  task  to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  the  sick,  may 
well  be  conceived.  As  an  instance  of  the  assassin-like  attacks 
made  on  this  settlement,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  of  all 
the  privations  incident  to  a  new  settlement,  the  want  of  provinom 
was  less  felt  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  as  remote  from  old 
aettlements;  attacks  made,  it  must  be  presumed,  by  men  having  rival 
interests  to  subserve,  the  following  vrill  suffice:— 
Ttota  tin  Hujbnd  Jonnial,  Jnlj  31M,  1189. 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Northumberland  County,  dated 
July  2d:" — '  The  people  of  the  Genesee  and  Niagara  country  aro 
crowding  in  upon  us  every  day,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of 
provisions;  the  most  of  them  who  have  gone  there  lately  are 
starving  to  death,  and  it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  hear  of  the 
number  of  the  families  that  are  dying  daily  for  the  want  of  suste- 
nance. Since  I  wrote  the  above,  1  have  heard  from  the  Genesee 
and  Niagara  country,  that  the  scarcity  of  provisions  has  increased 
since  the  last  accounts,  so  much,  that  flour  was  sold  for  £4  per 
hundred,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  cow,  valued  at  £7  lOs.,  was  given  by 
a  man  for  a  bushel  of  rye,  to  keep  a  wife  and  children  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  The  wild  roots  and  herbs  that  the  country  affords,  boiled 
and  without  salt,  constitute  the  whole  food  of  most  of  the  un- 
happy people,  who  have  been  decoyed  there,  through  the  flat- 
tenng  accounts  of  the  quality  of  the  lands.  You  have  my  per^ 
mission  to  publish  this,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  gouig,  and  it 
is  thought  that  unless  tbev  get  supplies  from  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  thev  will  oe  c(Hm)elled  to  quit  the  place,  as  tlwir 
cn^  have  imivereuly  failed.  Several  boat  loads  of  flour  that 
were  carried  from  here,  have  been  seised  by  force  by  the  people." 
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A  more  infamous  libel  on  the  character  of  the  Genesee  cotintiy 
and  its  inhabitants  could  not  have  been  penned.  At  the  time  the 
printer  issued  this  paper  there  was  not  to  exceed  fifteen  families  on 
the  whole  tract,  who  had  come  on  within  three  months  previous  to 
that  time,  and  those  were  mostly  wealthy  farmers  who  had  emigra- 
ted from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  into  the  country,  bringing 
with  them,  what  was  estimated  to  be  a  year's  provision.  Tbey 
had  not  been  in  the  country  long  enough  to  try  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  crops;  but  had  it  been  otherwiBe,  who  that  has  ever  entered 
into  a  log  cabin  in  the  Genesee  country  does  not  know  that  in  times 
of  scarcity  of  provisions,  every  man  of  the  New  England  pioneen 
who  would  not  divide  with  his  necessitous  neighbors  without  money 
and  without  price,  would  be  considered  as  an  outlaw  in  society. 

The  attack  of  Complanter  and  other  Indian  chiefs,  on  the  title 
of  Phelps  and  Gorham  to  this  tract  was  well  calculated  to  arrest 
the  sale  of  lands  and  the  progress  of  the  settlement  In  1790  and 
1791,  Complanter,  Half  Town,  and  Great  Tree,  or  Big  Tree, 
sent  serious  complaints  against  Mr.  Fhelps  contained  in  several 
memorials  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  if  true 
might  operate  to  invalidate  the  title  of  Phpips  and  Gorham  to  their 
purchase'.  The  first  memorial  usually  called  "  Coraplanter'a 
speech,"  the  following  extract  from  which,  contains  most  of  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Fhelps  and  his  transactions  during  the  treaty 
for  the  lands  set  forth  in  the  whole.  To  these  charges  Mr.  Phelps 
was  cited  to  answer,  by  the  President.  Mr.  Phelps,  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  obtained,  which  however  took  him  some  time  to 
effect,  produced  depositions,  certificates,  letters  and  other  docu- 
mentary testimony,  signed  by  such  persons  as  Timothy  Pickering, 
Judge  Hollenbeck,  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  Joseph  Brant,  and  others 
which  clearly  proved  that  the  chains  contained  in  the  memorials 
against  him  where  untrue,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  made  January  27,  1792,  in  the 
following  words:  — 

"Mr.  Butler  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  af&irs,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  speeches  of  Complanter,  of  the  9th,  of  Decem- 
ber, 1790;  10th,  of  January,  7th,  of  February,  and  17th,  of 
March,  1791;  made  the  following  report:  — 

"That  Oliver  Phelps  of  whom  Complanter  makes  mention,  pro- 
duced some  atSdavits  and  other  papers,  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
lands  made  by  him  of  the  Indians,  which  your  Committee  have 
examined,  and  are  of  opinkm,  that  the  said  affidavit  and  other 
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papers  should  be  filed  in  the  Secretary's  office;  and  that  ^our  Com* 
mittee  be  discharged  from  the  further  coDeideration  of  thia  subject." 

EitTBCte  from  Coropluitor'*  BpMch. 

"The  voice  of  the  Seneca  Nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great 
couDsellor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  Thirteen  Fires 
have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and 
we  therefore  entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention;  for  we  are 
about  to  speak  of  things  which  are  to  us  very  great  When  your 
anny  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  the 
Town  Destroyer,  and  to  this  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our 
women  look  behind  them  and  tum  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close 
to  the  necks  of  their  mother's.  Our  counsellors  and  warriors  are 
men,  and  cannot  be  afraid;  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the 
fears  of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  buried 
■0  deep  as  to  be  heard  no  more.  When  you  gave  us  peace,  we 
called  you  father,  because  you  promised  to  secure  us  in  trie  posses- 
sion of  our  lands.  Do  this,  and,  so  long  as  lands  shall  remain,  that 
beloved  name  will  hve  in  the  heart  of  every  Seneca. 

"Father:  our  nation  empowered  John  Livingston  to  let  out 
part  of  our  lands  on  rent,  to  be  paid  to  us.  He  told  us,  that  he 
was  sent  by  Congress  to  do  this  for  us,  and  we  fear  he  has  deceived 
D«  in  the  writing  he  obtained  from  us;  for  since  the  time  of  our 
giving  that  power,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Phelps  has  come  among 
us,  and  claimed  our  whole  country  northward  of  the  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  purchase  of  that  Livingston,  to  whom  he  said  he 
bad  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  it.  He  said,  also,  that  he 
had  bought,  likewise,  friHii  the  council  of  the  Thirteen  Fires,  and 
paid  them  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  for  the  same.  And  he 
said,  also,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  us,  for  that  the  great  King  had 
ceded  the  whole  of  it,  when  you  made  peace  with  liim.  Thus  be 
claimed  the  whole  country  north  of  Pennsylvania,  and  west  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Cavugas.  He  demanded  it;  he  insisted  on 
his  demand,  and  declared  that  he  would  have  it  alL  It  was 
impossible  for  us  to  grant  him  this,  and  we  immediately  refused  it 
After  some  days  he  proposed  to  run  a  line,  at  a  small  dktance 
eastward  of  our  western  boundary,  which  we  also  refused  to  agree 
to.  He  then  threatened  us  with  unmediate  war,  if  we  did  not 
comply. 

"Upon  this  threat  our  chiefs  held  a  council,  and  they  agreed  that 
no  event  of  war  could  be  worse  than  to  be  driven,  with  their  vrivea 
and  children,  from  the  only  country  which  we  had  a  right  to,  and, 
Uierefore,  weak  as  our  nation  was,  they  determined  to  take  the 
chance  of  war,  rather  than  submit  to  such  unjust  demands,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  bounds.  Street,  the  great  trader  at  Niagara, 
was  then  with  us,  having  come  at  the  request  of  Phelps,  and  as  he 
always  professed  to  be  our  great  friend,  we  consulted  him  on  this 
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nibjecL  He  also  told  us,  that  our  landa  had  been  ceded  hy  the 
King,  and  that  we  must  give  them  up. 

"Astonished  at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,  with  hearts 
aching  with  compassion  for  our  wives  and  children,  we  were  thus 
compelled  to  give  up  all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Feniw 
sylvania,  and  east  of  the  Genesee  river,  up  to  the  fork,  and  east  of 
a  south  line  drawn  from  that  fork  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  For 
this  land  Phelps  agreed  to  pay  us  ten  thousand  dollars  in  hand,  and 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  ever.  He  paid  ua  two  thousand 
and  five  hundred  dollars  in  hand,  part  of  the  ten  thousand,  and  he 
sent  for  us  to  come  last  spring,  to  receive  our  money;  but  instead 
of  paying  us  the  remainder  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
one  thousand  dollars  due  for  the  first  year,  he  oSered  us  no  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  insisted  that  he  had  agreed  with 
us  for  that  sum  to  be  paid  yearly.  We  debated  with  him  for  six 
days,  during  all  which  time  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  pay  us  our 
just  demand,  and  he  ioaiated  that  we  should  receive  the  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  and  Street,  from  Niagara,  also  insisted  on  our 
recieving  the  money  as  it  was  offered  to  us.  The  last  reason  he 
aasigoedT  for  continuing  to  refuse  paying  us,  was,  tkat  the  SSng  had 
ceded  the  kmdt  to  the  ThirUen  Fires,  and  that  he  had  bought  them 
from  you  &ai  paid  you  jbr  them. 

"We  coula  bear  this  confusion  no  longer,  and  determined  to 
force  through  every  difhculty  and  lift  up  our  voice  that  you  might 
hear  us,  and  to  claim  that  security  in  the  possession  of  our  lands, 
which  your  commissioners  so  solemnly  promised  us.  And  we  now 
entreat  you  to  enquire  into  our  complaints  and  redress  our  wrongs. 

"Father:  Our  writings  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Street,  of 
Niagara,  as  we  supposed  him  to  be  our  friend;  but  when  we  saw 
Phelps  consulting  with  Street,  on  every  occasion,  we  doubted  of 
his  honesty  towards  ua,  and  we  have  since  heard,  that  he  was  to 
receive  for  hia  endeavors  to  deceive  vs,  a  piece  of  land  two  miles 
in  width,  west  of  the  Genesee  river,  and  near  forty  miles  in  length, 
extending  to  lake  Ontario;  and  the  lines  of  this  tract  have  been 
run  accordingly,  although  no  part  of  it  is  within  the  bounds  which 
limit  his  purchase.     No  doubt  he  meant  to  deceive  ua. 

"  Father  :  You  have  said  that  we  are  in  your  band,  and  that, 
by  closing  it,  you  could  crush  U3  to  nothing.  Are  you  determined 
to  crush  us  1  If  you  are,  tell  us  so,  that  those  of  our  nation  who 
have  become  your  children,  and  have  determined  to  die  so,  may 
know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief  has  said  he  would  ask 
vou  to  put  him  out  of  pain.  Another,  who  will  not  think  of  dying 
ny  the  nand  of  his  father,  or  of  his  brother,  has  said  be  will  retire 
to  Chatauque,  eat  off  the  fatal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fathers  in 
peace."* 

r  of  thii  ipAsch  bu  UlcMi  the  liber^  to  givs  tba  En^Ui  oithogtapkj 
a  Uk«.    In  8«iiee«,  II  wm  Jadnqndii  i.  e.  the  plM«  when  ■  body 
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And  there  was  rivabT'  and  misrepresentatioD  to  coDtend  witb  m 
another  quarter.  The  Upper  Province  of  Canada  had  conuneaced 
setUing — there  vere  land  dealers  there  too,  who  wished  to  dirert 
settlers  from  Western  New  York,  and  promote  the  interests  of 
themselves  and  their  localities.  John  Goidd,  Esq.,  who  has  already 
been  cited,  says,  that  at  the  period  of  his  earliest  residence  in  CaiH 
ada,  reports  were  spread  prejudicial  to  the  settlements  then  just 
commencing  in  Western  New  York.  It  was  said  that  the  country 
was  sickly,  the  Livingston  claim  and  others,  were  named  as  adverse 
titles.     He  observes,  that  on  leaving  Canada  in  1804  to  settle  in 

the  States,  Esq. told  him  be  would  not  give  his  farm  in ' 

Canada  for  "  all  the  land  bet,ween  Niagara  and  the  Cayuga  lake." 
And  DOW,  said  the  old  gentleman  to  the  antbor,  as  be  looked  out 
upon  the  broad  well  cultivated  acres  he  and  his  children  possess: — 

"I  would  not  give  my  farm  for  Esq. ^"s,  and  half  a  dozen 

more  like  it" 

The  Dew  settlers  were  threatened  with  even  more  foimidaUe 
difficulties  than  those  that  have  so  far  been  enumerated.  Although 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britun,  caused  an  immediate  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a  with- 
drawal from  all  the  posts  held  by  the  British  in  the  Eastern  States, 
there  were  still  many  delicate  and  difficult  questions  that  remamed 
to  be  settled,  and  which  were  a  source  of  continual  irritation  and 
embarrassment  The  posts  at  Oswego  and  Niagara,  and  all  the 
western  posts  were  not  surrendered  until  1796.  The  Eongnlar 
spectacle  was  presented  here  in  Western  New  York,  of  surveys 
and  settlement  gomg  on  under  the  auspices  of  one  government, 
while  the  battlements  of  fortified  places,  occupied  by  the  troops  of 

ucBnded.  oi  iru  token  np>  ComplsDler  had  alliuiaa  to  ■  Seii»ea  tntdithm: — A 
hduiin{  ptMj  at  ludiaiii  wai  onca  aDcamped  apmi  Iha  (bom  of  thii  bke;  ■  jvod^ 
niuw  or  tha  putf,  dor  and  oat  m  reol  that  CTMUd  IUM;  la  ahke  it,  ihe  went  to  Ow 
like,  and  dlaappearod  tocerw.  Tbenoe  it  ww  inftned,  that  a  root  srew  thete.  whMi 
prednced  an  vuj  death — •  nobhiair  away  from  tha  Miction*  of  Un.  The  anthor  la 
cnnn  that  the  nams  of  the  lake  hai  been  aBCTflwd  ts  another  tradUkm,  and  that  olbel! 
dernationa  hare  been  given.  Hia  aothoiitr  li  information  deriTod  from  a  naiin 
Seneca. 

Stnx. — The  Unnnlon  ehlu,  otbenriie  called  the  Lewie  elalm  wm  fomded  on  Ihe 
circnmManoe,  that  John  LivisfMoa  and  otben  had  leaaed  from  ttis  IitdiaM.  Ivr  9)9 
jean  on  a  rant  of  two  dtuiaand  doDere  p«r  annnm,  a  la^  tract  of  land  which  waa 
allsdgad  to  iaclnde  the  wboh  of  the  HaMchnaetta  pra-empUon  tnct;  bat  at  Iha  whida 
trannction  hai  been  declared  to  be  fnegal  hj  the  ieoUation  and  jodieial  anlhoritiM  of  ' 
the  atiUs,  and  M  now  abandoaed,  aHbongfa  it  bae  aSbrded  •  pretext  for  Ihe  Leaeeo,  la 
nceire  donation*  from  tbo  elate  end  from  Pbelp*  and  Ooifaau;  bnt  with  the  HoDaad 
Companj,  Iheii  applieatiotv,  allhoogh  eammeDeed  b;  a  mil  In  ejectment,  wai  laai 
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ftnotlier,  'were  frowning  npon  the  peaceable  operations  of  enteiprise 
and  iodnstiT'. 

The  pretext  for  withholding  these  posts,  was,  that  the  United 
States  had  not  fulfilled  some  of  its  treaty  stipulationa;  the  one  that 
guarantied  the  payment  of  debts  due  from  American  to  Briti^ 
aabjects,  being  a  special  subject  of  complaint  But  while  such 
were  the  avowed  reasons  for  not  surrendering  them,  it  is  quite 
apparent,  that  they  were  not  Uie  real  ones.  A  peace — a  surrender 
<^  an  empire  such  as  this  was,  had  been  as  we  well  know,  a  sacri- 
fice to  necessity,  humbEng  to  the  pride  of  Engknd.  A  suspenuon 
of  hostilities  had  been  reluctantly  consented  to,  with  the  lingering 
hope  and  expectation,  that  something  might  occur,  to  prevent  the 
final  consummation  of  separation  and  independence.  The  holding 
of  this  line  of  posts  afforded  a  feeble  prospect  of  a  successful 
renewal  of  the  struggle,  through  a  continued  alliance  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  placing  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  peaceable 
overtures  made  to  them  by  our  government  And  perhaps  England 
entertained  hopes  that  free  government  was  a  thing  to  talk  about, 
and  pretty  successfully  fight  for — but  would  not  admit  of  final 
consummation.  There  were  difTereoces  of  opinion  they  well  knew, 
— radical  ones — among  those  who  were  to  frame  the  new  sj-stem; 
the  whole  matter  looked  to  them,  as  it  really  was,  surrounded  with 
difficulties  and  embarrassmentB.  There  might  be  a  failure.  Should 
it  be  BO,  here,  in  the  possession  of  these  posts — an  alliance  with 
the  Indians — was  a  prospective  nucleus  for  renewing  the  war 
and  recovering  the  lost  coloniesj  restoring  the  precious  jewel  that 
had  dropped  fh>m  England's  crown.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
upon  the  authority  of  circumstances,  too  strong  to  admit  of  much 
doubt,  that  the  last  vestige  of  such  hopes  with  England,  was  not 
obliterated  until  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  that  closed  the  war  of  1812. 

Under  the  instructions  of  Congress,  President  Washington, 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  '83,  despatched  Baron  Steuben  to 
Quebec  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand,  for  delivering  up  the  posts  that  have  been  named. 
His  nuBsion  not  only  contemplated  the  delivery  of  the  posts  to 
him,  but  preparations  for  their  occupancy  and  repairs.  The  Baron 
metGen.  Haldimand  at  the  Sorel,  on  a  tour  to  the  Lakes.  He  was 
informed  by  hun  that  he  had  received  no  instructions  friHn  hiB 
government  to  evacuate  the  posts,  nor  for  any  overt  act  of  peace, 
save  a  suspension  of  hostilities.    He  regarded  himself  aa  not  at 
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liberty  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  —  complained  of  a  non-fulfil- 
ment of  treaty  stipulations — and  even  refused  the  Baron  a  passport 
to  Detroit  Thus  ended  the  mission;  and  a  long  succession  of 
DOgotiationa  and  embarrassments  followed,  which  belong  to  the 
province  of  general  history.  Our  object  here  has  only  been  to 
furnish  an  induction  to  local  events. 

The  withholding  of  the  posts,  was  coupled  with  the  assumption 
of  jurisdiction  and  guardianship  over  the  Indians,  the  Six  Nations 
included.    Extracts  from  the  Maryland  Journal: — ' 

'•  WBrnrrowa,  Joly  9,  1794." 

"  We  leun  by  a  (rgallanun  inunediaulj  from  tha  countj'  of  Onandi^  tbM  the 
gnotari  part  ot  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Iniliuu,  who  have  haT«tafa[«  ttaided  In  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  auanall]'  reeeiTsd  an  aDnnit;  of  500  doUanfrom  the  Stal*. 
hats  lemovsd  into  Ihs  Britlah  territoij  of  the  FioTince  of  U[^>er  Caaada.  That  on 
the  XJth  ulL.  those  Indiana  who  were  on  their  way,  and  had  ooliectMl  at  tlie  Onondaga 
Ball  Spring!,  to  lake  leave  of  the  few  who  remained  behind,  and  could  sot  be  p[«> 
Tailed  on  (nDlwilhatagding  the  most  inainnaling  and  indefatigable  exertiona  of  lbs 
BriUih  liooa  of  the  Noith)  to  qnil  ^eir  connliy ;  tha  Indiana  were  collected  in  codu- 
ciU  and  tha  inhabitanli,  alarroed  at  Ihe  morement  of  thoae  lawny  aona  of  craelly, 
were  also  eollecied." 

"  PHiuDZLruu,  SepL  1.  1794." 

"  An  Eipreai  arrived  al  the  War  Office  on  Saturday  lait  froni  the  Geneaea  country 
(within  the  State  of  New  ToA)  with  deapalchea  far  tha  EiecoUre  of  Ihe  United 
Statea,  which  were  immediately  hud  before  Ihe  Freaident.  Several  priiale  letUn^ 
nceivad  by  the  moe  conveyance,  adviie  that  a  peremptory  order  had  been  laaaed  by 
Crl.  Stmeoe,  the  Governot  of  Upper  Canada,  requiring  an  immediate  removal  of  tha 
lohabilanta  who  have  been  for  aome  time  aattled  en  a  tract  of  land  in  that  eonntry, 
within  Ihe  bonnda  of  the  United  Statea,  agraaably  lo  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  like> 
wiae  Inform,  that  CapL  WiHiamaon,  and  Ihe  other  eitizeni  of  the  United  Statea,  who, 
•re  principally  caneemed  in  Ibo  aettlement  of  thoae  lands,  were  determined  lo  teait 
Ihe  said  order,  and  were  preparing  to  oppoee  any  force  that  may  be  aent  to  deprive 
them  of  Iheir  lawflil  righla  and  properly." 

"  Pan.Aian.PBii,  Sept.  1;  1794." 

"  Bin: — If  attar  the  Information,  npon  which  my  letter  of  the  90th  ol  Hay,  wai 
franded,  any  cona>d«i«bte  do&bt  had  remained,  of  Gov.  Slmooe'a  iavMiDn,  year  long 
ailenee,  wiihoul  a  refntatioa  of  it,  and  our  mare  recent  Intelligence,  forbid  na  to  qnestion 
it*  tiuth.  It  it  lupportad  by  the  reaped^le  opioiona,  which  have  been  ainee  liana- 
mined  to  the  Eiecntlve.  thai  In  the  lale  attack  on  Part  RacoBtry,  Brillth  officen  and 
British  sotdien  were,  on  Ihe  very  gronnd,  aiding  onr  Indian  enemlea. 

"  Bui,  Sir,  aa  if  the  (Jovemor  of  U|^r  Canda  was  resolved  lo  destroy  every  posil- 
UlJty  of  dUwhavlng  his  hoatil*  views,  be  baa  sent  to  the  Gieal  Bodns  —  a  settlemeni 
began  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  Lake  Ontario  —  a  command  lo  Captain 
WilUanwon,  who  derives  ■  UUe  from  the  Slate  of  Now  Toi^  to  dedat  IVom  his  onier- 
prisB.  This  mandale  waa  twnie  by  a  LienlsnaDt  Bheafle.  nnder  a  military  esooit,-  and 
in  it*  lone  onrMponda  with  the  dim  of  its  delivery,  being  nneqalvoeally  irf  a  milhaiy 
nod  hoitile  nature :  — 

"  1  am  commanded  to  deelan  tliat  daiing  the  Ineiacotisa  ef  the  ireaQr  ef  peaoa 
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iMtiTBan  Girat  Brftaia  uid  the  United  Btalaa,  uid  notil  the  aiictiiig  diSbrsncM 
napectinf  It  dull  be  mntiully  and  Gnalljr  adjoated,  the  laking  powMiion  of  any  put  at 
the  Indian  (errittnr.  either  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  war  or  aorareignly,  ia  held  to  t>e  a  direct 
TiolalioD  of  his  Biitannie  Majeatr'a  right*,  ai  Unj  Daqaeationnblj  eziited  before  the 
treatji  and  haa  an  immediate  tendency  ta  intantipt,  and,  in  ila  progreea,  to  dealroy  thai 
[Dod  nnderatandlng  which  haa  hitherto  nbausted  between  hla  Briiannic  Hajeatj  and 
dH  Uoiled  State*  of  America.  I  therefore  reqnfre  yon  to  denn  from  an;  nicb  aggn** 
•bm.  R.  H.  SHEAFFE, 

LiaUalaHt  and  Qr.  Jfr.  GtK'i  Dept,  qf  Mi  BriiMnme  Sajab/'t  tarmtt." 
Calitain  Williamion  being  from  home,  a  letter  waa  written  to  him  by  Lientenanl 
Sheafle,  in  tha  following  worda: 

'•BoDVi,  leth  Aiignat,  1794." 
"Sim: — EUfing  a  ipedal  commiaaion  and  inatraetjona  for  thai  parpaa«  from  the 
Llentenant  Qoremat'  of  hia  Briiannic  Hajeety'i  ProTince  of  U.  Canada,  I  have  conw 
here  to  demand  by  what  anifaority  an  eatabliehmeDt  hai  been  otdend  at  this  place,  and, 
to  reijnire  that  aach  a  deeign  be  immediately  relinqniahed,  for  (he  naiona  itated  in  liie 
written  dealuntioo  accompaaying  thta  letter;  for  the  receipt  of  which  proteat  I  han 
token  the  acknowledgmeDt  of  yonr  agent.  Hr.  Little.  1  regret  exceedingly  in  my 
priTBle  a*  well  B«  public  character,  that  I  have  not  the  aaUaTaction  of  aeeing  yon  hen, 
but  I  hope  on  my  return,  which  wlD  be  abont  a  week  hence,  to  be  more  foitanata.  1 
MB,  Sir,  yonr  nuat  obedient  aerranL  R.  H,  SHEAFFE, 

U  SJi  Bcgt  Q.  M.  O.  D." 

"  The  peaition  of  Bodiw  i>  repreaanlBd  to  b«  aeTenty  mites  within  (he  territorial  Hue 

of  the  United  SlatM  —  about  trrenty  fnxa  Oawego,  and  abcmt  one  biuidi«d  Qom 

'*  For  the  present,  all  canaes  of  dlacontent,  not  connected  with  oar  weetem  terriloiy, 
■hall  be  laid  aaida;  and  OTen  among  them  ahall  not  be  revlred  the  root  of  our 
complalnta,  the  detention  of  the  poata.  But  while  peace  ia  aonghl  by  na  throng  erery 
channel,  which  honor  pemita,  (he  Ooremor  of  Upper  Canada  ia  acctunolaling 
irritation  upon  irritation.  He  commeDced  hia  operatioaa  of  enmi^  at  the  rapida  of  the 
Hiami.  He  neit  anocialed  Britiah  with  Indian  force  to  aawmlt  otu  fort  He  now 
threaten!  na.  If  we  fell  onr  own  treee  and  bnild  honaea  on  onr  own  Unda.  To  what 
length  may  not  GoTenior  Simcoe  gat  Where  ia  the  Lmit  to  the  Mntlment  whidi 
fiTS  birth  to  theae  Inatmetional  Where  la  Ihe  bmit  of  the  prindpte  which  GoTomor 
SincM  ATOwaT 

"  The  treaty  and  dl  it*  appendages  we  have  anbmitted  to  fair  diaenation,  mor«  than 
two  yean  age.  Ta  the  letter  of  my  predecessor  of  the  39lh  of  May,  1793,  yon  han 
Ml  been  pleased  to  make  a  reply,  except  that  on  the  90th  of  June  1793,  the  9Sd  of 
November,  |1T93,  and  the  31at  of  Febmary,  1794,  no  instructions  had  arrived  Stem 
yonr  court  To  say  the  beat  of  this  snspension,  it  certainly  cannot  wammt  any  new 
eacroaohnientB,  howaaevar,  it  may  leewnmend  to  i>  fnhaannee  nnder  the  old. 

*■  II  ia  not  for  the  Goveraoia  of  his  Britannic  Majeaty  to  Intaifere  with  the  nuinainua 
•f  the  United  Stalea  towarda  the  Indians  within  their  telritoiy.  Ton  eaottot.  Sir,  be 
InsenaiUe  that  it  has  grown  into  a  maxim,  that  the  afiin  of  the  Indiana  wi&in  the 
bonndariea  of  any  nation,  elclnalvely  belong  to  that  nation.  Bnl  Qovenor  Slmcoc^ 
diaregatding  thia  right  of  the  United  States,  exlenda  the  line  of  tiaarpation  in  which  lie 
matches,  by  rafeiring  to  the  aueieal  and  extinguiahed  rights  of  his  Briiannic  Hajeaty. 
For,  If  the  exiatlng  condition  of  Ihe  treaty  keep*  them  alive  on  the  aonlhara  aide  ef 
Idke  Ontario,  the  Ohio  itself  will  not  *t^  their  career. 

"Too  win  pwdni  me.  Sir,  if  under  tbew  Hcnsea  of  Oorenw  BUooee,  I  ua  not 
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disumnged  b;  yniT  hniiif  fannalydlKlaiinad  koontrol  orsr,  and  ■  n^MHun>n%  ffar> 
the  OorecPMi  of  hii  Britumic  Hajwt;,  from  rasortiDc  to  yon  on  lhi«  ocenioii.  T«i 
ara  addnued  &otn  ■  lu^w,  UiU  if  h«  will  iMt  be  rMniiMd  bf  jant  naaattnaaet,  h* 
nuy  U  Iswt  bs  appnied,  tbimgh  jon,  of  the  wnMqnaiicM  of  Mlf-dafasoe. 

I  lUTB  the  honor  to  be,  Bir,  Ac 
Hon.  Ojcomu  Hahhobd,  EDM.  RANDOLFH. 

Jlftniifcr  Picn^Kiftntiar^  q^jUf  Brilouuc  JHifJM^." 

To  this  letter  of  Secretary  Randolph,  Mr.  Hammond  replied, 
under  date,  New  Yoi^  Sept  8,  1794,  that  he  should  transmit 
copies  of  Mr.  Randolph's  letter  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  Gov, 
Simcoe  and  His  Majesty's  ministers  in  England.  The  invasion  of 
'  Gov.  Simcoe  referred  to  at  the  commendement  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
letter,  was  the  marching  of  British  troops  by  (Sov.  Simcoe's  orders, 
and  taking  post  and  erecting  a  fort  on  the  Maumee  river,  early  in 
1794. 

Between  Uiese  movements  of  Giov.  Simcoe,  and  a  passage  in  tba 
"  Travels  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,"  which  hafl 
already  been  quoted  in  another  connection,  there  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  The  Duke  visited  the  Governor  at  Niagara,  about 
the  period  of  these  acts  of  aggression.  The  passage  is  as  follows: 
*'He,"  (Gov.  Simcoe,)  "discourses  with  much  good  sense,  on  all 
subjects,  but  his  favorite  topics  are,  his  projects  and  war,  which 
seem  to  be  the  objects  of  his  leading  passions.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  military  history  of  all  countries;  no  hillock  catches  hia 
eye  without  exciting  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  fort  which  might 
be  constructed  on  the  spot,  and  with  the  construction  of  this  fort, 
be  associates  the  plan  of  operations  for  a  campaign,  espedalfy  of 
that  iffhick  u  to  lead  him  to  Pkiladelplaa."  It  is  not  presuming  too 
much,  to  conclude  that  his  aim  was  to  embroil  the  frontiers  of 
Western  New  York,  and  the  North  West  Territory  in  difficulties, 
which  he  designed  should  eventuate  in  war;  and  he,  at  the  head 
of  a  British  Army,  take  the  high  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  fame. 

Fnm  Of  Xifland  AwmI,  ^  lit,  U,  1?M. 

"  WMTMrowH,  Nov.  6." 
"A  {entlemui  UnaOj  tnta  Canawlarqnie,  Infomia  dint  1600  IndJua  had  come  tn 
to  the  Maty  on  Honda;  Be'ntiiEht— and  abo  that  Wm.  Johuoo,  a  Britkb  Indian 
•gent,  and  a  Ur.  Bleel,  the  Indian  Intarpraler  from  Ifiajara,  wen  ako  ihare,  and  had 
bond  Dieana  to  colleot  9G  chls&  in  a  bje-pUoe,  and  were  haiasgoing  of  them  In  ItM 
moat  ek>qneBt  and  flattering  manner,  when  dlacoTered  b;  the  inhabitanU,  the;  wera 
Baing  the  moat  peiMlaalve  acta,  together  wllh  often  of  large  praaenta,  to  iDdnoa  the 
Indiana  to  tnni  their  arma  agnliut  tha  naitsd  Btalea.  The  meeting  Inoke  tip  In  a 
dlaorderlf  Dtanner.  The  inhaUtanti  were  gieallf  exaaperated  at  Ihia  inaolant  condncl 
of  Sritiah  agenta;  and  It  Ii  aaid  thai  they  gave  ant  that  if  CoL  Pickering  did  not  canae 
their  ■R«Bt,  they  wMld  Inflict  upon  them  iba  Yankee  pnuiahmeiit  of  tar  and  fealhen." 
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Tttm  umi  f*itt,  ^  Dm.  9, 11M. 

"  Aunjtr  Not.  SIT." 
"  The  G«BaM«  traatr,  we  ire  infbrmedi  haa  lermiiiated  mneh  to  the  ntisfBCtitni  of  tha 
canuniHlotieT  at  llie  United  Statae,  end  of  the  8U  NaUom  of  Indiuu,  who  taara 
relinqnlahsd  all  right  mad  title  to  the  Pi«aC|>ie  ble  tenilory,  ftnd  a  Inct  of  land  fear 
mile*  wide,  fmai  Johmtan'i  Luuting  to  Fori  SLauar,  lucindiDg  Fort  Xiagai*;  and 
•ko  granlad  to  the  United  State*,  the  ri(hl  of  pueing  and  repaniiig  through  their 

Tbe  disposition  to  renew  the  war,  the  work  of  miBchief  that 
was  commenced  and  carried  on  among  the  Indians — perhajw  the 
beligerent  spirit  of  Gov.  Simcoe,  hod  been  greatly  promoted  by  a 
measure  of  Lord  Dorchester,  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  View- 
ing it  now,  after  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century,  it  is  Impossible  to 
construe  it  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  premeditated  attempt  to 
renew  the  Indian  border  wars;  and  as  his  Lordship  had  but  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  England,  it  would  seem  Uiat  be  acted  under 
home  influences  which  contemplated  a  reccnnmencement  of  hoB^- 
ties  upon  a  much  larger  scale.  Having  been  waited  upon  by  a 
deputation  of  Indians,  of  the  west,  for  advice  in  reference  to  their 
erjating  boundary  difficulties  with  the  United  States,  he  answered 
them  in  the  following  speech:  — 

"CHiLnBEN: — I  was  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  what  was  required  by  them.  I  hoped  that  1 
should  have  been  able  to  bring  you  together  and  make  you  friends. 

"Chiloren:  —I  have  watted  long  bm  listened  with  great  atten- 
iiaa,  but  I  have  not  heard  one  word  from  them. 

"Children: — I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  line  pro- 
posed in  the  year  eighty-three,  to  separate  us  from  the  United 
Statea,  which  was  immediately  broken  by  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
peace  was  signed,  would  have  been  mended,  or  a  new  one  drawn, 
m  an  amicable  manner.     Here,  also,  I  have  been  disappointed. 

"Cbiloren: — Since  my  return,  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  line 
remains;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  rush  on,  and  act,  and  talk,  on  this  side;  and  from  what  I 
learned  of  their  conduct  towards  the  sea,  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  we  are  at  war  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
and  if  BO,  a  line  must  be  drawn  by  the  warriors. 

"Children: — You  talk  of  selling  your  lands  to  the  state  of 
New  York,  fhave  told  yon  that  there  was  no  line  between  them 
and  us.  I  shall  acknowledge  no  lands  to  be  theirs  which  have 
been  encroached  on  by  them  since  the  year  1783.  They  then 
broke  the  peace,  and  as  they  keep  it  not  on  their  part,  it  doth  not 
bind  on  ours. 

"Children:  —  They  then  destroyed  their  right  of  pre-emption. 
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Tlwrcfore  all  their  approaches  towards  us  since  that  time,  and  all 
the  purchases  made  by  them,  1  consider  as  an  infringement  on  the 
King's  rights.  And  when  a  line  is  drawn  between  us,  be  it  in 
peace  or  war,  they  must  lose  all  tiieir  improvements  and  houses 
on  our  side  of  it  Those  people  must  all  begone  who  do  not  obtain 
leave  to  become  the  King^s  subjects.  What  belongs  to  the  Indiana, 
will  of  course,  be  secured  and  confirmed  to  them. 

"Children: — What  farther  can  I  say  to  you?  You  are  wit- 
nesses that  on  our  parts,  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceable  man- 
ner, and  borne  the  lauguage  and  C9nduct  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  patience.  But  I  believe  our  patience  is  almost  exhausted." 

As  we  have  no  information  beyond  the  correspondence  intro* 
duced,  in  reference  to  the  alTair  between  lieut.  Sheade*  and  C^t 
Williamson,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  spirited  communication  of 
Secretary  Randolph  induced  His  Brittanic  Majesty's  plenipoten- 
tiary, to  curb  the  further  raging  of  loyal  wrath  in  the  bo8<Hn  of 
Gov.  Simcoe, 

It  can  well  be  imaged  how  all  that  we  have  been  alluding  to, 
helped  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  settlement,  and  perplex 
the  backwoods  adventurers.  There  was  a  long  succession  of 
harassing  events,  of  fearful  apprehensions  and  danger.  The  Six 
Nations  of  Indians  not  wholly  reconciled,  in  their  midst;  for  (Hit- 
numbering  them;  conquered  but  not  subdued;  their  jealousies  and 
prejudices  excited  by  such  powerful  influences  as  have  been 
alluded  to;  their  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives  still  stained  with 
the  blood  of  their  victims  in  the  border  wars;  in  whose  bosoma 
rankled  dire  revenge  for  the  retributive  justice  00  lately  inflicted 
upon  them  by  Gen.  Sullivan.  Although  there  were  no  Indians  on 
the  Fhelps  and  Gorham  tract,  yet  numerous  villages,  teeming  with 
their  warriors,  were  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, — the  barrier 
of  distance  not  intervening  as  a  shield  against  their  stealthy  inoir- 
ffions.  In  the  year  1703,  after  the  defeat  of  Generals  Harmer  and 
St  Clair,  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in  whidi  British  otEcers 
and  soldiers,  as  well  as  some  of  our  own  Indians  participated  with 

■  Tha  Ihsn  Li«nl.  BhetffB,  *u  sftenrard)  Ihs  Haj.  Gen.  Sh«>fie,  at  Ihe  war  of 
1813.  At  the  commeDCflmfDl  of  the  Rerolulion,  he  wta  a  tad,  residing  with  his  wid- 
<nred  molher,  in  Beatan.  Eari  Pcrey'a  qaartcn  wen  In  hh  mother's  hoiue.  H* 
hacama  hia  proiega,  rec«lved  from  him  a  mlliBur  sdacatioD  and  a  commiaaioii  in  tha 
■nny,  from  which  he  roae  to  the  mot  of  Major  GeaenU.  The  commencement  of  (ha 
warof  1812  Ibmid  him  atationed  In  Canada.  He  prefeiaed  a  reluctance  to  engaf*  in 
It,  and  wiahed  i^er  a  tnuufer  to  asme  other  country,  than  a  paiticipatton  in  a  wat 
a|[wiut  his  coaolryinea.  For  h)*  exploit  at  Qneenilon  Heifhla,  ba  wu  created  a  Bar* 
mat.    ThM*  beta  an  darived  ban  a  note  In  Btone'a  life  uT Biant. 
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our  enemy,  and  before  the  victory  obtaiDed  by  Gfen.  Wayne,  over 
those  Indiana  in  1794,  the  "C^nesee  Indians  behaved  very  rudely, 
they  would  impudently  enter  the  houses  of  the  whites  (in  the  Gen- 
esee country,)  and  take  the  prepared  food  from  the  tables  without 
leave,  but  immediately  after  the  eVent  of  the  battle  (Wayne's 
victory,)  was  known,  they  became  humble  and  tame  as  spaniels." 
It  was  a  fact  known  only  at  the  time  to  Judge  Hosmer  and  Gen. 
Israel  Chapin,  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  residing  at  Avon 
and  Cauandaigua,  "that  the  Gdtiesee  Indians  were  ready  to  risS 
upon  the  frontier  dwellers  of  this  state,  aa  soon  as  it  should  be 
known  that  the  Indians  had  been  victorious  over  Wayne,  which 
they  did  not  doubt."  Judge  Hosmer  and  Gen.  Chapin  received 
this  information  from  an  American  gentleman,  living  at  Newark, 
(Niagara)  Upper  Canada.  This  gentleman's  name,  whose  charac- 
ter stood  hi^  in  the  confidence  of  government,  was  ever  kept  a 
secret  by  those  two  gentlemen,  nor  was  the  rumor  suffered  to 
spread  among  the  inhabitants,  as  it  woukl  probably  have  depopu> 
lated  the  country;  but  it  put  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  guard 
until  the  contingency  was  settled. 

.  For  the  foregoing  information,  we  are  indebted  to  George 
Hosmer,  Esq. 

Thou^  there  was  no  concerted  or  formidable  partidpation  of  the 
Six  Nations,  in  the  war  going  on  at  the  west,  it  is  plun  that  they 
meant  to  keep  themselves  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  ill 
auccess  of  Wayne's  expedition.  It  is  inferred  by  Col.  Stone  that 
there  were  Seneca  Indians  in  the  final  battle  with  Wayne,  or  if  not, 
runners  of  that  nation  stationed  near  the  scene  of  action,  from  the 
fiict  that  the  Indians  of  Western  New  York,  were  apprized  of  the 
result  before  the  whites  were. 

The  inference  of  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Wayne,  to  Com- 
planter,  and  two  other  Seneca  chiefs,  is,  that  the  position  of  the 
Senecas  was  an  undefined  one;  that  although  it  was  professedly 
one  of  inaction,  or  neutrality,  the  government  throu^  the  agency 
of  Gen.  Wayne,  found  it  necessary,  while  quelling  the  western 
Indians,  to  lay  anchors  to  the  windward,  to  guard  against  the 
participation  of  the  Senecas  in  the  disturbances  it  was  endeavoring 
to  quell.  The  letter  is  copied  from  the  original  manuscript; 
attached  to  which,  is  the  autograph  ognature  of  the  brave,  Impetu- 
ous, but  successful  "Mad  Anthony."  There  is  no  date  to  the 
letter,  but  the  contents  indicate  about  the  period  it  was  written: — 
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"It  WM  tlw  iIiiMrA  wlah  ud  daifra  of  ths  Prc«idiDt(OaDanl  Wuhington)  lotM 
Ton  In  PhilidsIphU  al  the  Onod  Cooncll  Fin  oT  the  FiAMs  Uniud  BtalM  of  America, 
whilM  the  ehowui  CoanHllan  mre  uMmbled  togMhei  from  svocj  put  of  thi*  giMt 

**  Hoi  IherefoTB,  commanded  me  to  aend  to  inrite  ;an  lo  come  to  Philadelphia  Is 

other  Oiiefi  to  iMet  Mm  ako.— 

"Punnant  to  thii  commaod  of  the  hwdent,  I  aenl  ISi.  Roeeeianti  with  a  me— ge 
to  ^m  from  FitUbnr^  on  the  14lh  da;  of  Norember  lait  (mwe  than  four  nootia 
■inoe)  inriling  jaa  to  that  Covocil  Fire: 

"ToaTatnraed  tbr uivwar  "that  yon  coold  not  come  at  praaant.  m  fan  had  ao 
unch  Iivainaa*  to  ilo  among  jonraelrea,  which  yon  moat  finl  atteoil  to." 

"  Al  the  aame  time  yon  were  w  good  &  friendly  aa  to  commnnicale  the  proeeedinga 
dc  remit  of  Uw  Grand  Conncjl  of  the  H«tlla  and  other  Cbieb  aaaembled  at  An-CHaize 
which  I  Kceirad  bj  Mr.  Roiecranti  and  CayaDdoe,  now  preaenL 

*■  Thay  ware  porllj  the  aame  ai  had  been  commDnicalwi  to  G«nerel  Waihington  bj 
jon  &  the  other  Chieb  of  lb«  Six  Nationa  from  Bnfilo  CrMk  aome  tina  bafore. 

"  BdI  tha  PtealdsBt  atill  wiahing  to  see  &  talk  with  >-an  at  the  Giud  CoODCil  FIi* 
then  kindled  la  Philadelpbia.  ordered  ma  to  aend  70a  a  aecond  meaeage  lo  meet  him 
then  that  he  might  hear  &  ondentand  &om  jaat  own  lipa  the  term*  upon  which  the 
Boatile  lodlanl  wmldagraeta  make  peace  —  and  irtiich  wonid  be  more  fnlly  dc  better 
■^dained  Tira  nee  or,  by  word  of  month, — than  in  writing,  aa  many  qaeMlona  might 
•coar  that  wen  not  Ihonght  of  at  the  time  of  writing. 

"  In  obedience  to  thoae  orden,  I  aent  yea  analhar  invilation  by  Mr.  Boeecranti  and 
Cayendoe  to  meet  the  Pmident  in  Fhibdelphia  al  tha  Council  Fire,  hoping  tliat  by 
Aat  Umo  yon  had  aetlled  Ihe  bnainf  yon  had  to  Innaact  among  yonratlvea: 

"foa  hare  now  coma  fitrward — bnl,  it  la  too  lataj  the  Sre  le  Bxtingniehed  —  and 
will  not  be  rekindled  until  Norembei  next,  I.  e.  between  eigbt  &,  nine  moone  ltiin> 
Ihia  time. 

"  I  am  bowerer,  ha{^  lo  tnlbrtn  yon  diat  the  Faimera  bratbar.  Ihe  yonug  King  Iba 
Infant,  the  Shlniiig  breaat-plale  &  two  othera  of  inferior  rank  went  ftmrard  and  met 
the  Praaident  Sl  Onai  Conndl  oT  Ihe  Fifteen  Firea  in  Philadelphia  agreeably  to  lb* 
InTitatioa  which  I  oientioDed  had  been  aent  lo  theot  by  the  Preaident  and  from  whom 
it  ia  probable  that  the  Preaident  and  Conncil  hare  received  the  leqnired  informatton ; 
Ihoae  Chicle  mnM  hare  retnrned  to  their  towna  aboat  the  time  thai  yon  eet  off  lo  coma 
to  Ihia  phne ;  and  will  be  aUe  to  Inform  yon  of  tha  Council  held  with  them. 

**I  will  now  lUly  inlann  yon  of  Ihe  intelligence  1  hare  jnil  reoairad  from  Oen'l 
Enoi  Ihe  Seoelary :  tIi.  agreeably  to  the  reqnevt  of  the  Six  Nationa  aaaembled  al 
BnlGilo  Creek  leal  Korember.— The  PieeideDt  St  Qraud  Conndl  of  the  Fifteen  Urea 
of  Iba  United  State*  hare  appointed  three  Commtniooen  to  hold  a  conference  wHh 
tbe  Hostile  Indiana  aboot  Ihe  Aiat  day  of  Jane  next  at  the  Lower  Bandnaky :  they 
wiD  pfobebly  be  at  Niagara  abont  the  middle  of  Hay ;  irom  whence  It's  alao  probable 
that  yen  widi  tha  other  Chiel*  of  the  Biz  NalEona  win  accompany  Ihem  to  tbe  bea^ 
■nd  nee  your  inftneaee  it  good  offieea  to  prooare  a  permanent  peace ;  eo  mncb  Iha 
tine  Inleieat  of  alt  partlaa  oonceraed. 

"  But  if  after  all  yonr  good  &  Mendly  oAcea,  aided  by  the  alneere  wlidi  A.  deain  of 
the  PreddenI  &  Grand  ConncQ  of  Iho  United  Btalea  for  Paact,  it  cannot  be  obtained 
bat  by  (he  aacriSce  of  National  Character  &  Honor,  I  hope  and  Imit  Ihal  there  will 
be  hot  one  Toiee  and  mind  to  pioaecnte  the  war  whh  that  Tigor  and  effect — that  tho 
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HoMiia  lodiua  will  have  omim  to  Unwiit  tbmt  Ihaj  did  motUttan  to  the  voice  of  peac*. 
"H&Tlaf  thtw  commnnicmted  to  yoa  mil  tfas  infomulion  that  I  Iuvb  recrired  mpec- 
tia;  be  propoMd  treaty  and  bsrin^  ipoken  my  mind  openly  &  freely  aa  ■  Watiioi 
VTBT  BDghl  to  do  wtun  ipeakin^  to  fHendi  &  brothon, — 

"  I  have  BOW  to  Teqnoet  that  yon  will  alao  qwak  yonr  uilud*  freely  &  witboat  neem: 
BO  that  we  may  perfectly  oodenland  each  other;  tbia  ia  what  yon  reqneilad  me  to  do— 
and  what  I  hare  done. 

"  Too  will  Iherefbia  make  yo«r  ininda  eaay — ood  eonalder  yoniaelrea  In  the  midit  tt 
yov  fiianda  and  lMMh«K. — 

AKT-T  WATNE. 
JCajor  OmunU  If  CamnuaiAtr  in  Cfa^  if  Ike  troop* 

qf  tt*  UTiiied  Statu  iif  Jnurict. 

TKt  CoKDrUVTHt, 


uw,  \Cl 

*  and  (A 

u  (allai)  Bw  T*ss.     J 


The  efiect  of  the  decisive  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne,  his  thorou^ 
BCOurgiDg  of  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  west  aod  northwest,  put  an 
end  to  all  existmg  Indian  disturbances.  Its  happy  influence! 
extended  to  all  the  interests  of  our  country.  The  Indian  wars  had 
come  when  the  government  and  people  were  tired  of  war,  and 
were  looking  forward  to  peace  and  repoee.  But  no  where  was  the 
conaummatioD  hailed  with  greater  joy,  than  among  those  who 
Btruggling  with  all  the  usual  hardships  and  privations  of  new  settle- 
ments, had  been  encountering  the  additional  obstacle,  the  fear  that 
the  scenes  of  the  border  war,  were  to  be  re-enacted  in  their  midst 

With  the  Six  Nations,  it  was  followed  by  the  burying  of  the 
t<Hnahawk,  "never  to  be  dug  up."  Settling  down  upon  their 
Reservations,  they  became  gentle  and  inofiensive;  friendly  to  the 
new  settlers  as  they  began  to  drop  in  around  them;  the  faithful 
allies  of  the  United  States,  in  the  contest  of  1813;  emphatically,  it 
may  be  said,  that  in  all  the  time  that  has  intervened,  from  tbe 
period  we  have  been  speaking  of,  to  the  present,  they  have  been 
far  more  "  sinned  against,  than  sinning." 

The  Society  of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia — or  rather,  what  is 
termed  the  "Philadelphia  yearly  meeting," — were  the  early,  and 
have  been  the  constant  guardians  of  the  welfare  and  interests  of 
the  Senecas,  as  the  reader  will  observe  in  some  of  the  early  annals 
that  will  follow.  Their  good  offices  were  interposed  in  counselling 
peace  and  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  avocations.  Among  some  old 
manuscripts  the  author  has  in  his  possession,  which  bel(»iged  to 
Complanter  and  Ked  Jacket,  is  the  following  letter,  which  it  will 
be  observed  bears  date  a  few  months  after  Wayne's  victory.     It 
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bieatbes  a  kbd  B[Hrit,  and  vraa  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  not  only  of  the  Indians,  but  of  those  who  were  becoming 
their  neighbors: — 

FuusaLrnu  IM.  mooUi,  %iih,  1799. 
ify  geod/riend  At  Farmtn  BraUur. 

By  Capt  Cbapia  1  thmi^t  proper  to  infoim  Ibea,  &  thy  Nttion,  tb&t  ms  lad  all 
tny  frisndj  who  attandsd  the  TiMty  at  CaaandBrqna,  uriTed  —le  home  and  found  our 
lUsoila  well  —  we  Ee&ed  frequently  on  your  frieodlj  Diipoaitifia  low^di  oa,  A  tb* 
lma»  of  the  Trea^  whiob  we  hope  will  be  the  meana  of  a  Laiting  peace  Between  yon 
&  the  United  State*  —  we  hope  yoa  will  keep  the  Itesuunder  of  yoor  Land  in  yooi 
hands,  and  lean  to  CnltiTslB  it  &■  that  fon  wiU  by  all  meaua  keep  in  Peace  with  the 
White  People  aa  well  aa  with  yoor  Indian  Bielhnn  A  all  men  —  thia  will  be  yew 
froateat  bappineaa,  if  we  joni  frianda  the  Qnakert  of  Philadolpliia  Can  be  of  anj 
Serrioe  to  yon  we  an  Ready  &  willing  at  any  time,  ic  wa  Desln  yon  msy  be  (n»  in 
apptyin|[  lo  na — wilh  a  great  Deal  of  Regard  dt  Deaire  Ux  your  Welfare,  I  am  yoor 

WILLIAM  BAVERT 

Among  the  same  manuscripts,  is  the  following  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  soon  after  taking  poMession  of  Fort  Niagara  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  there  was  an  assembling  there  of  the 
iacbems  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  interchange  sentiments 
of  peace,  friendship,  and  mutual  aid.  Nothing  accompaoieH  the 
maniucript  to  explain  it;  lite  author  has  no  cotemporary  history  of 
the  coimcil  it  would  indicate;  but  it  b  an  interesting  relic;  and  its 
contents  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  early  local  events: — - 
Saebama  and  Brothei  waiHon  ef  the  six  niliona  reaidlng  within  the  terriloi;  of  tho 

Cnlted  Stataai  I  waloome  yon  to  Kisgara. 

We  have  meet, — Buymu — to  brighten  (hat  chain  of  ftlandihlp  which  batreetched 
onltoyoa; — to  yoor  brelham  on  the  weeleni  watera; — and  to  the  whole  werid.  A 
proof  of  tbia — theae  Weatem  poata  that  bare  ao  long  been  withidd,  are  at  length  given 
«p  without  the  apiUing  of  blood;  and  a  good '  nndentandiDj;  sow  labsiati  between  tie 
United  Slotee  and  (he  Britlih  Qoremment;  Linea  ere  fixed  and  ao  atroDgly  marked 
between  na  that  they  cannot  be  mbtakea,  and  every  preeantion  taken  to  prevent  a 
mlMindentBiiding.  Within  theae  lin#a  yon  hold  larf^e  tracta  of  land: — in  the  anit  and 
peaceable  poaaaaaim  of  which  the  Dnitad  ^tatea  have  taken  care  to  goard  yon  aa  Iheir 
own  dlDdroa  and  citiieDa:  and  If  any  remembeiance  of  Ibnner  animoaitiea  yet  teraaln 
— 'M  tta  bnny  them  in  the  gtsv*  of  ibrgetfblneea. 

Bboivbn: — Aa  w»  have  become  near  neigbbora  —  It  wiU  be  onr  Intereat  that  w« 
ahall  abo  b«  good  ftienda:  be  aaanred,  yon  will  aiparienee  in  na  a  diipoeition  to  onld-  . 
rate  hatmoBf  and  a  good  midsralanding;  and  (hat  we  hope  to  find  the  aune  diipoaillon 
In  joni  Aa  a  pledge  of  the  aincerity  of  Aeae  profeaaiona,  and  ai  a  token  of  regard  the 
preddent  of  the  United  Btatea  has  charged  me  wilh  —  and  I  now  have  the  hononr  to 
pteaent  yon  a  Bag  of  onr  nation!  any  the  Inatar  of  Ha  atan  illBminate  (bo  weatam 
worid;'  and  while  the  inereaM  of  lla  atiipaa  give  to  otti  (rienda  a  confidence  of  onr 
ability,  to  prolAct  them;  may  they,  also,  admoniah  mch  aa  wonld  diaturb  oor  peace; — 
of  onr  power  (a  ehastiae  tham. 

Ba«nc«s;— Tbns  fax  (I  oenealve)  I  have  ^okan  by  a^unJty  derived  fimn  tb> 
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Iklbar  of  oar  couMtiT  — tb*  pnridant  af  tiM  Uaitod  8Mm;  iBdd|e  m»  m  mwmi 
whilelipeakliilwbtlt  of  thii  ganiwm,  tlu  commud  of  which  ha  ha*  kooMMd  no 
with,  pra  koow  (battar  Ihao  I  do)  that  there  ia  do  roftd  b;  wbicb  cored  jmmaiona  uiil 
otbar  Daeeaaaiiei  cao  bs  aanl  oa  fntn  oar  aattlemania;  ihal  in  winlu  all  oonminDicatMni 
b;  watar  ii  eat  off  r  that  the  land  bstwoenthia  and  Gaoeaaa  riTer  ia  joon,  aad  wilbact 
your  permiadon,  we  wiD  not  attenpl  to  widen,  mend  or  atnlghtan  joor  mad,  wUdi  at 
jliaotat  ia  aCBroel}r  paaaaUe,  bnt  which  If  done,  wHI  not  bdIj  be  an  aeeomodatioB  to 
lUa  ganiiaDn; — to  our  aettien  on  tha^neaao,  and  onr  Britlah  nel(1ibon  on  the  <q>p0Bil« 
Aon\ — bnt  to  jooTaelrta  oIk:  nor  win  onr  making  nae  of  It  In  cocunon  with  yon, 
injora  jour  pK^Mrt; — or  InTade  jonr  ilgfata:  the  road  aa  well  as  (be  emnlrj,  being 
yonte.  I  wUi  jon  tbereftre,  to  conanit  togotber,  and  if  yon  apea  widi  ma  la  aenli- 
ment;  gira  na  peimiwloa  to  widen,  mend  and  elnigfaten,  the  road  to  Cennew^i—. 

BntrTHZw: — Aagnudlui  of  Ibe  hononr,  righli  and  inlereal  of  my  conntry  In  thia 
qoarter — my  dnty  makea  it  neoeaaary  for  me  to  take  notice  of  a  practiea  —  I  baTO 
already  repieaenled  to  the  Billiah  oommaodant  on  the  oppealle  ahora  ee  wrenc.  WhOe 
the  Britiah  held  tbie  poet,  tbey  abo  claimed  the  lonTnigiity  of  die  oonnliy  qnita  to  ooi 
aeUlemenla:  It  waa  then  a  pnctice  (and  the  precedent  is  yet  contended  for)  la  impley 
Indiana  to  punna  deaerten  on  tlie  American  aide  of  die  line  to  the  Oeneaea  rirer: 
aneh  pntaoile  are  now  improper,  llie  Britiab  wiQ  not  pennh  ttem  on  dieir  aide  die 
water:  becaoae  they  (jnaUy)  eonaider  It  an  infraction  of  Iba  rigbta  of  nationa;— what 
it  a  notation  of  right*  on  one  aide,  nuut  be  ao  an  the  otbar.  Tbi*  practiea  tberefar,  if 
penialed  in— may  involTO  the  two  goTemmenta  in  very  dingreeable  diqnia*  (now 
peifaapa  in  yonr  power  to  prevent)  bnt  which  If  yon  ODOoarage;  may  tenninale  veiy 
nnpleaeont  to  bodi  conntriea  and  yooreelrea.  I  tbenfbn  reqneat,  thai  yon  will 
•dmooidk  yont  brelbren  not  to  meddle  with  dtqratea  between  whHa  people,  tl  ao 
dallcata  a  natnie  — oar  diffiu«noaa  (aiperienoe  may  bare  taogfat  yon)  wiDoot  beMfit 
yon,  bnt  your  interference  may  intolTa  lu  very  dingreeahly.  For  if  I  know  the  intereat 
&  wiih  of  my  cotmliy,  ft  li  for  peace: — bnt  howerer  thna  dlapoaed,  ahe  onght  not,  ibe 
cannot,  and  I  am  peranaded,  win  not  tamely  inSbi  ber  territory  to  be  violated— kiar 
•ovonignty  on  tliia  the  water  to  be  diqmted,  and  her  ilghla  conten^laoMly  la  ba 
tnnqiled  on.  I  beg  yon,  therefine,  to  reatnin  yoor  people  ban  a  pnctioe  the  ptnioionf 
oaneeqnencee  of  which  I  have  taken  aome  peiaa  la  pnl  in  a  prqnr  li^iL 

Bbothxm: — Teaterday  yon  received  aome  refieahment — to  day  there  la  a  farther 
an|f}y  provided  and  ready  for  yon;  iriion  we  have  flniabed  onr  boainaaa,  (wUch  I  hope 
will  be  aeon,]  1  have  a  barrel  of  mnt  to  preaent  yon;  that  yoa  may  with  jaar  Wathran 
yon  left  to  keep  np  yonr  fine  in  yonr  abaence,  drink  proaperity  to  the  United  Stataa  — 
heaUi  and  long  life  to  oni  Preaideat.  I  wiah  my  nippliea  would  afiord  yon  thoae  neoea- 
•ariea  yoa  aolidl,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  here;  and  appear  to  want.  Bol 
irtien  yon  reflect  that  I  comnuud  bnt  the  edvance  of  the  American  troopa  Intended  lor 
tbi*  poat — and  that  my  Btoiea  mnat  coowqneotly  be  email — yon  catiBot  eipeet  mMck 
— anch  aa  they  are;  yon  have  partaken  of.  May  yonr  atay  here  be  pleaaant —  may  we 
part  eatiified,  and  on  yonr  retom,  may  the  Great  Spirit  take  yon  under  hia  t»re — ai 
'that  yoa  may  arrive  aafely  at  your  reapecUve  bomee,  and  find  all  yon  Ut  bebi^  ia 
•BOOrity — yonr  IHenda  and  conneilona  wilL 

NuoAU,  Baptember  33d,  1796.  J.  BRUFT,  f  nylrir  rrmaiaadnn  " 

The  foUowing,  derived  from  the  s&me  source,  though  not  of  s 
local  character,  is  inserted  chiefly  to  preserve  a  relic  of  one,  the 
bare  mention  of  whose  name  excites  the  liveliest  recollections  <^ 
our  war  of  independence,  and  those  foremost  in  achieving  it     It 
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was  an  invitation  of  the  Seoecas  to  j<Hn  in  St  Clair's  expedition; 
an  expedition  in  vhich  the  brave  and  chivalric  writer  of  the  auto- 
graph we  transcribe,  was  a  victim  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife,  after  be  was  carried  from  the  field  to  have  wounds  drtmed 
previously  received:  — 


•OM  Tirm  NATion:— 
Tha  bearer  hsnof  Hou'r  Da  Bailicli  havtaf  expraaa'd  a  Daaira  to  aariat  and  go 
with  aaoli  vf  your  peopla  aa  may  be  IncUa'd  (and  yaa  think  proper  to  send)  to  join 
OoTvraor  Bt  Claii  &  aoMnpany  the  Army  of  th»  U.  S.  againat  be  Waaleni  HoatOe 
tfibaa  of  Indiana — A»  yon  &  Hona'r  De  Bailich  are  acqnainled,  ahoold  any  of  year 
Foople  join  the  Oovemor  &  Troopa,  and  Ibat  h«  b  alill  incUn'd  to  go  on  the  E:qiedi- 
Uon,  and  that  it  la  agreeable  to  yon  and  yonr  Fe<^a  thai  he  ahonld  be  with  yoa,  it 
wiU  ba  vary  agreeable  to  me  aa  I  beliere  him  ts  be  a  Gentleman,  and  of  very  honan- 
ble  Charaetsi — I  am  Bnilhaia  yonr  Beal  Friend 

RICH'D  BUTLER, 

Haj'T  Om'l  mlluV.  a.  Antf. 
FiTmtrBaR,  Jnne  Sth,  1791. 
To  the  ConvTuwm,  and  ether  Chleft  and  Wurion  of  Iba  Fin  NatloiM." 


ROBERT  HORRIB. 

A  short  biography  of  one  eminently  useful  in  our  ReToluti<mary 
struggle,  is  suggested  by  his  after  identity  with  our  local  region. 
He  was  as  will  have  been  seen,  at  one  period,  Uie  proprietor  of 
the  whole  of  Western  New  York  west  of  Phelps  and  Gorham's 
Purchase,  by  purchase  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  Seneca  Indians. 

In  the  attempt  of  feeble  colonies,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
oppressibn,  there  was  work  to  be  done  in  council  as  well  as  in  the 
field — at  the  financier's  desk,  as  well  aa  in  the  more  conspicuous 
conflicts  of  arms.  If  raw  troops,  called  from  the  field  and  woHe- 
shop,  were  to  bo  enrolled  and  disciplined,  upon  a  sudden  emergency,  * 
proviuons  were  to  be  made  for  their  equipment  and  sustenance. 
Both  were  tasks  surrounded  with  difficulty  and  embarrassment; 
both  required  men  and  minds  of  no  ordinary  cast.  Fortunately 
they  were  found.  Wasbinoton  was  the  chief,  the  leader  of  our  "^ 
annies,  the  master  spirit  that  conducted  the  struggle  to  a  glorious 
termination;  Mohri8  was  the  financier.  They  were  heads  of 
co-ordinate  branches,  in  a  great  crisis,  and  equally  well  performed 
their  parts. 

Robert  Morris  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  in  1733.  His  father 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1745,  and  settled  at  Port 
Tobacco,  in  Maryland,  engaging  extensively  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
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He  met  his  death  in  8  nngular  ntsnitor,  vrben  the  snbject  of  this 
i^etch  wag  but  a  youth.  He  was  the  consignee  of  a  ship  that  had 
arrived  from  a  foreign  port;  the  custom  then  was  to  fire  a  gun 
when  the  consignee  came  on  board.  Ab  if  be  bad  a  preaeDtiment 
that  the  ceremony  would  prove  fatal  to  him,  he  bad  requested  its 
omiaaioD.  The  captain  had  bo  ordered,  but  a  sailor,  not  having 
understood  the  order,  and  supposing  the  mnissioD  accidental,  seized 
a  match,  and  fired  the  gun  as  Mr.  Morris  was  leaving  the  ship.  A 
portion  of  the  wadding  fractured  his  aim,  mortification  and  death 
ensued. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  his  father,  Robert  Morris  had  be^ 
placed  in  the  counting  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Willing,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Philadelptiia,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  proRcienqy  in 
mercantile  aSairs  that  recommended  him  as  a  partner  of  the  son 
of  his  employer. 

When  the  first  difficulties  occurred  between  the  colonies  and  Hk 
mother  country,  though  extensively  engaged  in  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness that  was  to  be  seriously  affected  by  it,  he  was  one  of  other 
patriotic  Fbiladelphia  merchants  who  promoted  and  signed  the  non- 
importation agreement,  which  restricted  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life. 

When  ^e  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Morris  was  presiding  at  a  dinner  usually  given  on  the  anni- 
versary of  St  George.  He  participated  in  putting  a  sudden  stop 
to  the  celebration  in  honor  of  an  English  saint,  and  helped  to  upset 
the  tables  that  had  been  spread.  His  resolution  was  fixed.  It  was 
OBe  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies;  and  well  was  it 
adhered  to. 

In  1775  and  '76  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  became  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  in  specie,  in  order 
to  keep  himself  well  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  He 
'  applied  to  Mr.  Morris  for  that  purpose,  and  received  the  following 
answer: — ■ 

'•Fhnultlphii,  Dm.  30,  1776. 

"  8a  —  I  bavft  jtwt  loMiTsd  j^onr  favoi  oT  ihii  day,  and  leat  to  Gao.  PnUun  to  dsttia 
the  sxproa  antil  I  colleetwl  Iha  hard  moner  yoa  wut,  which  yon  may  dspend  ahall  )i» 
■«at  in  one  iip«c[e  or  otlisr  with  tbia  latter,  and  a  list  thancr.  ahall  be  encloaed  heTBia. 
I  had  long^  aiuce  partad  with  very  conaideiablc  amiu  of  hotd  moDay  lo  Congnai,  and 
flwiafora  mnitcolleGt  from  otbera— and  aa  mason  now  Mand,  It  ta  no  aaay  tfainf.    I 
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naaa  to  bcnmr  Uhw  and  ptomisB  psyaMsl  in  goU,  and  than  cidlect  tfaa  gcM  the  beat 
wif  1  CBD.  Whilst  on  thii  nibject.  lat  roe  iofana  yon,  Ihit  there  i>  npwwd*  of  twentf 
ttioDBoil  dollui  af  lilTsr  at  Ticcnderoga.  They  have  do  puticoUi-  dh  for  it,  and  I 
think  yoa  might  u  well  mekI  b  putr  to  brlD{[  It  airay,  ud  lodge  it  in  ■  ufe  place  con- 
VMtieBl  for  uy  pn^nMe  far  wfaieli  it  nay  bnoBaer  bo  wanted.  Whatanr  1  eu  do 
■baUbedoBBfartlMfMdaf  the  cum. 

I  »xa  dear  Bir,  yonrt,  &c. 

ROBERT  MOBRia" 

When  W&shingtOQ  had  re-crosaed  the  Delaware  for  the  second 
time,  in  Dec.  1777,  the  time  of  service  of  nearly  all  the  eastern 
troops  had  expired.  To  induce  them  to  engage  for  another  uz 
weeks,  he  promised  a  bounty  of  ten  dolIai'S  each;  and  for  the 
necessary  funds  applied  to  Mr.  Morris.  In  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Morris,  accompanying  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  he  congrat- 
ulates the  commander-in-chief  upon  his  success  in  retaining  the  men, 
and  assures  him  that  "if  farther  occasional  supplies  of  money  are 
wanted,  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions  either  in  a  public  or  pri- 
vate capacity." 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  chosen  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
others,  to  represent  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvaiua  in  Congress;  and 
m  November  following,  was  associated  with  Mr,  Gerry,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  to  repair  to  the  army  and  confidentially  consult  with  the 
commander-in-chief  upon  the  beat  plan  of  conducting  the  winter 
campaign.  In  August,  1778,  he  wae  appointed  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  finance. 

The  years  1776,  and  '79,  were  the  most  distressing  periods  of 
the  war.  The  finances  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  Mr. 
Morris,  not  only  advanced  his  money  freely,  but  put  in  requisition 
an  almost  unlimited  individual  credit.* 

'Judge  Petiin  ralolei  (he  foIlawEiiit  ■necdotn :  — "  We  (the  Board  of  War,)  had 
eihanstod  nil  Ihe  laad  aoeeiaible  to  lu;  hanuir  caiupd  eras  the  ipouti  of  hoDMi  to  be 
melled;  nnd  had  unniecenfully- offered  the  eqaiTiieiit  of  iwoshillini^  specie,  (25  conti,) 
per  lb.  lat  load.  I  went  on  the  evening  of  a  d*j  in  which  I  receiTrd  a  letter  from  the 
army,  lo  a  splendid  entettainmenl  given  by  Don  Miraillea,  the  Bpaniih  mioitler.  My 
hsirt  ws*  isd,  hot  I  had  Ihe  facaltr  of  bri|;hlenin|;  my  connlenance  even  under  gloomy 
(fioMan:  yet  itaeema  not  then  wi^  enSclsat  adroilDMi,  for  Mr.  Monia,  n4ia  wu  one 
of  the  gneata,  and  knew  me  wall,  diacoTered  aams  caaool  trait  of  depreaaion .  Heaeeiia- 
lad  ma  In  baiuna)  frank  and  ingennona  manner,  laTing:  —  *I  aeo  aome  clonde  paaaing 
Mraaa  tha  aannr  eonnlenanca  yoaaaaone,-  iriiatia  we  mUtarT*    Alter  aome  healtuiaii 


lahowed  him  l£e  general'a  letter  which  I  had  brongfat  from  the  office,  witli  theinlsntiaD 
•f  plaeinK  it  at  home.  In  s  private  cabineL    Ha  played  with  my  aniletr,  which  he  did 


At  length  howevar,  with  great  andaiocen  delisht,  hecallad 
Ihe  Holker  privateer  hadjnat  arrived  at  hii  wharf  with  ninety 
toaaaf  lead  wUcb  the  had  Innagfat  aa  bdlaat    'loa  ahsflhave'  awd  Mr.  Morria  'my 


half  of  thii  fortonata  aapply:  there  are  the  owaera  of  the  other  half,'  (indicating  geatla- 
mes  in  the  department.)  Hie  other  half  waa  obtained.  Before  morning,  a  supply  of 
eattridgea  waa  made  raady  and  aant  off  to  tha  aimy." 
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In  1781,  (a  period  of  despair,]  in  addition  to  other  cootributioiu 
of  money  and  credit,  Mr.  Morris  supplied  the  almost  fsnushing 
troops  with  several  thousand  barrels  of  flour.  This  timely  aid 
came  when  it  was  seriously  contemplated  to  authorize  the  seizure 
of  provisions  wherever  they  could  be  found;  a  measure  whiclt 
would  have  been  unpopular  with  the  whole  country,  and  prt^wbly 
turned  back  the  tide  of  pubUc  feehng  flowing  in  favor  of  the 
Revolu^ou. 

There  is  upon  record  a  long  catalogue  of  transactions  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  related.  Not  only  the  commander-in-ciiief 
but  Generals  of  divisioDS,  found  Mr.  Morris  the  dernier  resort 
when  money  and  provisions  were  wanted.  To  private  means  that 
must  have  been  large,  and  a  large  credit,  he  added  astonishing 
faculties  as  a  financier.  When  he  had  no  other  resource,  he  would 
compel  others  to  use  their  money  and  credit.  In  financial  negoti- 
ations, with  him,  to  will  a  thing  was  to  do  it 

He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  "  Financier,"  or  what  was 
equivalent  to  the  now  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Never 
perhaps,  in  any  country,  was  a  minister  of  finance  placed  over  a 
treasury  the  condition  of  which  was  worse.  To  use  a  phrase  of 
the  play-house,  it  was  a 

"  Begguiy  accouDt  of  emptf  boiM." 

It  had  not  a  dollar  in  it,  and  was  two  milUoDS  and  a  half  in  debt 
Those  who  have  seen  Gen.  Washington's  military  journal,  of  the 
1st  of  May,  1761,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
army,  and  the  finances. 

It  was  the  province  of  Mr.  Morris  to  financier  for  Congress,  and 
a  country  and  cause,  in  such  a  crisis.  He  began  by  restoring  credit 
and  establishing  confidence;  promulgated  the  assurance  that  all  hia 
official  engagements  would  be  punctually  met;  and  put  in  requi- 
sition his  private  means,  the  means  of  his  friends,  to  fulfill  the 
promises  he  had  held  out  When  apprized  of  his  appointment  to 
the  management  of  financial  af^rs,  he  replied: — "In  accepting  the 
office  bestowed  upon  me,  I  sacrifice  much  of  my  interest,  my  eaae, 
my  domestic  enjoyment,  and  internal  tranquility.  If  I  know  my 
own  heart,  I  make  these  sacrifices  with  a  disinterested  view  to  the 
service  of  my  country.  I  am  willing  to  go  further,  and  the  United 
States  may  command  every  thing  I  have  except  my  integrity,  and 
the  loss  of  that  would  eflectually  disable  me  from  serving  them 
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Among  his  financial  expedients,  to  resusdtate  public  credit, 
was  the  eBtablishment  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  Collateral 
■ecurity  was  given  for  the  performance  of  the  engageroenta  of  the 
iDStitulion  in  the  form  of  bonds,  signed  by  wealthy  mdividualB. 
Mr.  Morris  heading  the  list  with  a  subscription  of  £10,000. 

In  a  private  interview  with  Washington  the  sijbject  of  on  attack 
on  New  York  was  broached.  Mr.  Morris  dissented;  assumii^ 
that  it  would  be  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  men  and  money;  that 
the  success  of  the  measure  was  doubtful ;  that  even  if  succeesful 
the  triumph  as  to  results,  would  be  a  barren  one;  the  enemy  hav- 
ing command  of  the  sea  could  at  any  time  land  fresh  tnx^  and 
retake  it,  &c  Assenting  to  these  objections,  tbe  commander^ 
in-chief  said: — "What  am  I  to  dot  The  country  calls  on  me  for 
action;  and  moreover  my  army  cannot  be  kept  together  unless 
some  bold  enterprise  is  undertaken."  To  this  Mr.  Morris  replied: 
"  Why  not  lead  your  forces  to  Yorktownl  there  Comwallis  may 
be  hemmed  in  by  the  French  fleet  by  sea,  and  the  American  and 
French  armies  by  land,  and  will  ultimately  be  compelled  to  sar- 
render."  "  Lead  my  troops  to  Yorktown  I"  said  Waahingt(Hi,  appear- 
ing surprised  at  the  suggestion.  "How  am  I  to  get  them  theret 
One  of  my  difficulties  about  attacking  New  York  arises  from  tbe 
want  of  funds  to  transport  my  troops  thither.  How  then  can  I 
muster  the  means  that  will  be  requisite  to  enable  them  to  march  to 
Yorktown!"  "You  must  look  to  me  for  funds,"  rejoined  Mr,  Mor- 
ris. "And  how  are  you  to  provide  themT'  said  WashiogtoOi 
"That,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  "1  am  unable  at  this  time  to  tell  you,  but 
I  will  answer  with  my  head,  that  if  you  will  put  your  anny  in 
motion,  I  will  supply  the  means  of  their  reaching  Yorktown." 
After  a  few  minutes  reflection,  Washington  said: — "On  this  assort 
ance  of  yours,  Mr.  Morris,  such  ,is  my  confidence  in  your  ability 
to  perform  any  engagen>ent  you  make,  I  will  adopt  your  suggea- 
tion." 

When  tbe  army  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Morris  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  furnishing  tbe  supplies  be  had  promised,  but  at 
last  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  borrowing  twenty  thousand  crowns 
from  the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne,  the  French  Minister.  The  Chev- 
alier objected  that  he  had  only  funds  enough  to  pay  tbe  French 
troops,  and  could  not  comply  unless  two  vessels  with  specie  on 
board  for  him  arrived  from  France.    Fortunately,  about  the  time 
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the  troops  were  at  Elk,  preparing  to  march  for  Yorklown,  the 
ships  arrived,  the  money  was  procured,  and  especial  pains  taken 
to  parade  the  specie  in  open  kegs,  before  the  aimy.  The  troops 
were  paid,  and  cheerfully  embarked  to  achieve  the  crowning  tri- 
umph of  the  Revolution.* 

John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress,  writing  to  Mr.  Morris 
in  a  severe  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  says:— "I  know  however, 
you  will  put  things  in  a  proper  way,  all  things  depend  upon  you, 
and  you  have  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  unremitting  labor."  Gen. 
Charles  Lee  said  to  him  in  a  letter,  when  he  assumed'  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  an  empty  treasury: — "It  is  an  office  I  cannot 
wish  you  joy  of;  the  labor  is  more  than  Herculean;  the  tilth  of 
that  Augean  stable  is  in  my  opinion  too  great  to  be  cleared  away 
even  by  your  skill  and  industry." 

Paul  Jones  made  Mr.  Morris  his  executor,  and  bequeathed  him 
as  a  token  of  his  high  regard,  the  sword  he  had  received  from  the 
King  of  France.  Mr.  Morris  gave  it  to  Commodore  Barry,  with 
a  request  that  it  should  fall  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
oldest  commander  of  the  American  Navy. 

The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  was  in  the  United  States,  in  1780, 
1781,  and  1782,  a  Major  General  i|}  the  French  Army,  serving 
under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.  In  a  book  of  Travels  of  which 
he  is  the  author,  (a  work  well  worthy  of  being  more  generally 
known  ^lan  it  is,)  he  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Morris. 
He  visited  him  at  his  house  in  Philadelphia: — 

"H«  WM  B  yerj  rich  merchant,  and  conaeqneDtly  a  mui  of  CTery  conntiy,  for 
eommarce  bean  every  where  the  aame  character.  Uader  monarchies,  it  ii  fi«e;  il  it 
an  egotist  in  republioa;  a  stranger,  or  if  jon  will,  a  eitiien  of  the  unlTene,  it  exclude) 
alike  the  virtaea  and  the  prejudices  (bat  st&ad  in  the  way  of  its  inleresls.  It  is  scarcAly 
to  be  credited,  thai  amidst  the  disuter*  of  America,  Ur.  Monnia,  the  iahahituil  of  a 
town  jnat  emancipated  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  should  possess  a  fortnue  of  ei^l 
millions,  (between  three  and  fonr  hnodred  Ihonund  ponnda,  steriin|r.]  It  is,  howerer, 
in  the  in«t  critical  times,  thai  the  greatest  faitnnes  are  acqnired.  The  (brtunate  rMnm 
itt  aeveral  ihlpa,  the  still  mora  succeosful  crDises  of  his  priTateers,  hare  incrasaed  bis 
lichea  beyond  his  ezpeobttions,  if  not  beyond  his  whhea.    He  is,  in  Act,  so  accoalataed 

*  Mr.  Morris  aniloaa  to  enlist  the  feeliog*  of  the  Chevalier  and  secure  his  co-opera- 
Uon,  took  bim  into  his  oarrisgH  and  wu  proceeding  to  Elk,  when  they  met  on  the 
road,  an  eiprets  rider.  Mr,  Harris  called  out  to  him  and  enquired  for  whom  he  bad 
deepatchee?  "For  Robert  Morris,"  hs  replied.  On  opening  the  paper,  it  prored  to 
be  the  BnnouDcement  that  the  Preach  frigates  had  airived  In  the  DeUwara  with  the 
specie  on  board! 
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Id  ibe  aacceM  of  hi«  priralMn,  tb&l  wh«n  Ii«  m  otMarred  an  SdiuJkj  to  b«  more 
■arioiu  Ihan  and,  ths  oonclnwDn  i^  that  no  priM  bn  Bnivtd  the  preeading  we«k. 
Tbu  Bouriahiag  alBie  of  comuiarcs  &t  PhilBdelpluii,  w  well  u  in  MMMchoMlli  Bey,  la 
SDlinly  owing  to  Ihe  amTsl  of  the  French  iqnadnia.  The  Eogliih  beve  ebendoned  tO 
their  crniBea,  lo  block  it  up  et  Newport,  and  In  that  Ihey  have  succeeded  ill,  for  they 
have  not  a  lingle  aloop  coming  (o  Rhode  laland,  or  Fraridence.  Mr.  Morria  la  e  lai^ 
man  very  almple  in  hia  mannen;  hia  mind  ia  anblle  and  acnte,  hia  bead  perfeolly  well 
oT^aniMd,  and  be  ia  a*  well  varied  in  pnblio  »^n  aa  in  hia  own.  Ha  waa  a  member 
of  CoDgTcaa  in  1776,  and  ought  lo  be  reckoned  among  thoae  penoaagM  who  bare  bad 
tlie  greateat  infloeBCe  in  the  reTolntiDa  at  America.  He  ia  the  decided  friend  of  Dr. 
Fianklip,  and  the  dacided  enemy  of  Ur.  Read.  Hia  home  ia  handaome,  reaembting 
perfectly  the  hotuei  in  Loudonj  he  Uvea  Ihere  without  oateolatian,  bat  not  wlibput 
expense,  for  be  apoiee  nothing  which  can  eentiibnte  lo  hia  bqipinMa  and  Ibat  of  Mia. 
Hoaau  lo  whom  be  ia  much  allacbed." 

The  account  of  Mr.  Morris'  wealth,  at  the  period  named,  is  not 
perhaps  exaggerated.  During  the  Revolution  the  commerdal 
bouse  in  which  he  continued  a  partner,  was  prosecuting  a  success- 
ful  business.  The  translator  of  a  London  edition  of  the  Travels 
of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  speaks  of  vast  money  making  facili- 
ties Mr.  Morns  enjoyed  through  the  French  consul,  resident  in 
Philadelphia,  by  means  of  special  permits  to  ship  cargoes  of  flour, 
&c.  in  a  time  of  general  embargoes.  At  one  period,  says  the 
translator,  he  circulated  his  private  notes  throughout  the  country, 
aacash. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution,  must  have  found  him  in  possessioa 
of  immense  wealth,  exceeding  that  by  far  of  any  individual  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But  he  was  destined  to  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune.  There  followed  the  Revolution  a  mania  for  land  specula- 
tioD,  as  great  perhaps  in  porportion  to  the  then  number  of  persons 
to  participate  in  it,  as  one  that  has  been  witnessed  in  our  own 
times.  Mr.  Morris  participated  largely  in  it;  investing  in  large 
tracts  of  w3d  land,  as  they  came  into  market  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States;  realizing  for  a  time  vast  profits  upon  sales. 
A  reaction  ensued,  which  found  bim  in  possession  of  an  immense 
landed  estate,  and  largely  in  debt  for  purchase  money.  From 
the  opulence  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty;  and  ultimately,  some  merciless  creditors,  made  him  for  a 
long  time  the  tenant  of  a  prison. 

It  has  been  stated  that  hia  misfortunes  were  partly  owing  to  sacri- 
fices he  made  during  his  financial  agencies  in  the  Revolution. 
This  error  is  corrected  in  a  letter  with  which  the  author  has  been 
favored  from  a  surviving  son  of  his,  the  venerable  Thomas  Morkis, 
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Esq,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York: — "My  father's  pecu- 
niary losses  were  not  owing  to  his  public  engagements  in  the  war 
of  Independence.  Heavy  as  those  engagements  were,  (the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  having  been  supported  almost  entirely  by  bis 
advances  and  by  his  credite,)  he  was  eventually  reimbursed  by  the 
pubUc" 

The  author  has  in  his  posession  two  autograph  letters,  from  Mr. 
Morris,  addressed  to  "Mr.  Benjamin  Barton,"  the  father  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Barton,  Jr.  The  first,  was  written  but  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  Genesee  river,  at  which 
the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  to  all  the  lands  in  this  state  west 
of  Phelp's  and  Gorham's  Purchase.     It  is  inserted  entire: — 

>•  Bius,  RIB  Paii.u>u.PBU,  Od.  18, 1797. 

Bib. — I  receJTed  four  lattBT  deled  at  Newark,  tha  13lh  iniL  oal;  jeetetdaj,  and  am 
marrj  to  les  Ibsnby  the  Mrgnl  nofbrtaiiats  accidenla  yon  bsve  mat  with,  and  parlica- 
larir  ai  jonr  affiUn  hava  beoame  dsranged  thereby.  In  conKqaence  of  the  pnrcheaB 
lately  made  by  the  Indiana,  onr  nurayora,  will  Immediately  aat  lo  work  and  ■array  and 
lay  ont  that  oonntry;  and  u  tn;  nn  ThomBi,  who  Htm  at  Canandaigoa,  Ontario 
ooonty,  wiU  have  ■  principal  ahare  in  selUng  lands,  and  eetablialiing  MtllemeDla  (bera, 
I  think  you  had  better  ^iply  to  him;  bnl  yonr  application  will  be  time  enonjfh  by  or 
before  next  iprfng.  when  be  comae  to  Albany  in  the  wtnt«r,  to  meet  the  Legialatnre. 

Ton  did  not  Aunlah  me  with  an  acooont  of  tha  lumber  yoti  aent  down,  which  i  wiah 
jron  would  do,  with  the  eoet  thereof. 

I  am,  Sir,  To«f  obL  MiVt.  SOBERT  MORIUa" 

At  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  was  a  "Merchant  Prince,"  living  id 
affluence,  writbg  of  the  purchase  and  intended  sale  and  settlement 
of  vast  tracts  of  land.  Upon  him  had  devolved  the  finandering 
for  our  country  in  a  period  of  peril  and  embarrassnient.  When 
the  army  of  Wabbinoton,  unpaid,  were  lacking  food  and  raiment; 
murmuring  as  they  well  might  be;  it  was  his  purse  and  credit  that 
more  than  once  prevented  its  dispersion,  and  tb£  failiue  of  the 
glorious  achievement  of  Independence.  His  ships  were  open  the 
ocean,  his  notes  of  hand  forming  a  currency,  his  drafts  honored 
every  where  among  capitalists  in  his  own  country,  and  in  many  of 
the  marts  of  commerce  in  Eurogie. 

A  reverse  of  fortune,  saddening  to  those  who  are  now  enjoying 
the  blessings  to  which  he  so  eminently  contributed — who  wish  that 
no  cloud  had  gathered  around  the  close  of  his  useful  life — mter- 
vened  between  the  dates  of  the  two  letters.  The  second  one  is 
dated  "Philadelphia,  Dec  11,  1800,"  and  after  dispoang  of  some 
business  enquiries  that  had  been  made,  closes  as  follows: — 
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"  Ton  bsTs  now  the  cloarMt  informalian  I  can  give  yon.  I  hava  baen  ftwpientlf 
^plied  lo  abonl  Ibta  tflbij:,  bnl  tiope  ibers  ii  ui  end  of  iL  If  howeTsr,  jon  iboold  End 
It  avxmaij  to  «tita  ^(aln,  be  good  anongh  to  pay  the  poatlge  of  yonr  ktlen,  lor  I 
lm»t  »ot  a  eani  to  tpanfrevi  At  nuomi  qf  nhtiitanCB. 

I  am,  Stc,  Tonr  TB17  o1>t.  ■err't. 

ROBERT  MORRIS. 
Hr.  Behixmih  Bintoii,  Bonex  Co.  N.  J." 

Mr.  Morris  died  at  Monisania,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6tb,  1B06,  aged 
73  years. 

Non. —  DnriiiE  (be  life  of  Mrs.  Monii,  ihe  had  an  annnit*  of  fifteen  hnudTad 

i.».      _.,s  ,  ..  e . ....  Ti.n._j  r. ■_...  J  j.^^  ^^  reloaee  of  dover, 

a  all  that  wai  left  of  that 
0  have  been  laviibed  in  loama  lor  the  poblio 
*"' "    •*-"—■" — ■ 1  not  only  connected 
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AUOUSTUS  PORTER. 


Few  names  vere  earlier,  have  been  more  intimately,  and  none 
more  honorably,  associated  with  the  entire  history  of  settlement 
and  progress  in  Western  New  York,  than  that  of  AuouSTva 
Foster.  Entering  it  in  his  youth — sitting  down  in  the  primitive 
log  cabins  erected  by  the  first  settlers  west  of  the  Mussachusetts 
pre-emption  line; — going  out  with  compaas  and  chain  and  trav- 
ersing the  wilderness,  over  hill  and  dale,  the  trails  of  the  Indian 
that  he  occasionally  crossed,  the  only  evidences  that  human  advent 
and  agency  had  preceded  him; — his  rude  camp  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  forest,  pitched  upon  streams  and  by  the  side  of  springs  that 
had  flowed  and  gurgled  until  then,  unknown  to  his  race; — changing 
his  wilderness  itineracy  for  a  position  and  agency  that  equally 
blended  him  and  his  name  with  the  primitive  settlement  of  that 
now  empire L of  wealth  and  substantial  prosperity, — "Phelps  and 
Gorham's  Purchase,"  Remaining  there  but  to'see  settlement 
fairly  ccHnmenced,  then  coming  farther  on,  first  as  surveyor  tiod 
then  as  a  settler  to  prominently  participate  in  pushing  settlement 
and  improvement  to  a  new  field  of  enterprize — to  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  Holland  Purchase; — he  lives  to  witness  the 
mighty  change  that  has  been  wroughtl  With  a  memory  and  a 
judgment  unimpaired  by  age  and  more  than  its  usual  physical 
infirmities,  he  yet  lives  to  contribute  valuable  and  essential  remin- 
iscences to  the  Pioneer  history  of  a  region  he  has  seen  converted 
— and  helped  to  convert  —  from  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
migratory  Indian,  to  the  fairest  and  most  prosperous  re^on  of  our 
Empire  State- 
There  are  few  whose  days  are  lengthened  out  as  his  have  been; 
fewer  by  far  who  have  had  cognizance  of,  and  participation  in,  so 
extended  a  period  of  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Change,  progress,  the  conversion  of  a  wilderness  to 
what  Western  New  York  now  is,  in  the  short  space  of  a  little 
over  half  a  centur}',  is  a  wonder  of  iiself — and  how  far  enhanced 
is  the  wonder,  when  in  view  of  the  average  amount  of  years  that 
are  allotted  to  an  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  this  lif^  we 
listen  to,  or  read  the  recital  of  events  from  a  living  witness, 
commencing  with  the  earliest  advents  of  our  race,  in  the  work  of 
settlement  and  in^rovementl 
His  studies  at  school  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  his 
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majority,  were  iatemipted  by  a  transfer  to  farm  labor,  to  help 
supply  the  placeB  of  those  who  had  gone  out  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
an  army  raised  by  a  few  feeble  colonies  struggling  for  separation 
and  Independence.  He  has  lived  not  only  to  see  a  glorious  con- 
summation of  that  struggle,  but  lives  to  see  those  colonies  a  mighty 
empire  of  stales,  fulfilling  the  highest  destinies  fondly  anticipated 
by  its  founders. 

The  hand  that  helped  to  make  some  of  the  primitive  township 
and  farm  surveys  of  the  region  between  the  Seneca  lake,  and  the 
east  Una  of  the  HoUand  Purchase, — a  regicm  now  embracing  a 
city  with  over  thirty  thousand  inhabitants;  large  and  prosperous 
villages;  dotted  throughout  its  entire  length  and  breadth  with 
comfortable  faim  houses  and  highly  cultivated  farms;  traversed 
by  canals,  rail  roads  and  telegraphic  wires; — is  spared  to  make  a 
record  of  events  of  his  own  times,  that  in  the  old  world  would  be 
witneBsed  but  by  successive  generations,  and  mark  the  lapse  of 
centuries  I 

Penetrating  the  wilderness  region  still  farther  on — locating  at 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  prominently  pioneering  in  clearing  away 
the  forest  that  enshrouded  them — in  commencing  there  the  work 
of  settlement  and  improvement — in  surveying  and  opening  the 
primitive  roads;  he  lives  to  see  there,  a  prosperous  and  growing 
village;  to  see  it  the  termination  of  rail  roads  and  telegraphs;  the 
deep  gorge,  or  basin,  into  which  he  has  seen  the  mighty  volume 
of  water  pour  but  to  afiri^t  the  wild  beasts  iu  their  favorite 
haunts,  spanned  by  one  of  the  highest  perfections  of  modem  art; 
to  see  where  stood  the  rude,  semi-log  cabin  resting  place  of  an 
o#asional  visitor,  palace-like  hotels  erected,  annually  crowded 
by  those  who  throng  to  the  great  centre  of  attraction. 

Where  now  is  a  city  of  over  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
great  jnart  of  the  commerce  of  prosperous  states,  he  has  set  down 
and  partaken  of  backwoods  fare,  in  a  log-cabin,  the  only  place  of 
entertainment  There  he  has  waited  for  a  change  of  wind,  to 
enable  him  and  his  companions  to  coast  along  the  shores  of  lake 
Erie,  in  a  batteau,  over  waters  then  but  seldom  disturbed  but  by 
the  elements,  and  the  Indian's  bark  canoe.  He  lives  to  see  those 
-waters  whitened  by  the  sails  of  commerce;  "floating  palaces," 
steam-propelled,  in  fleets,  competing  for  the  travel  and  transpor- 
tation of  a  young  but  already  extended  and  prospennu  empu-e  of 
the  west  1 
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How  blended  with  change,  progress,  the  mighty  achierements 
of  our  age  aod  race,  is  the  name,  the  reminiscences,  of  this  early 
Pioneer !  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  author  has,  for 
a  few  momente,  arrested  the  course  of  narrative,  for  comments, 
such  aa  he  has  indulged  in;  nor  deem  it  inappn^riate,  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  the  artist,  to  g^ve  a  faithful  portrait 
of  his  venerable  features. 

Judge  Porter  was  bora  on  the  18th  of  January,  1769;  is  a 
native  of  Salisbury,  Connecticut;  the  son  of  Joshua  Porter,  who 
was,  for  fifty  years,  a  practidng  physician  and  surgeon,  in  that 
town.  He  died  m  1835,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  yearsL 
The  subject  of  our  brief  memoir  acquired  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion m  the  common  school  of  his  native  town;  his  regular  attend- 
ance at  school  being  confined,  as  was  the  case  with  most  boys  of 
New  England  at  that  period,  to  the  winter  months.  In  1786,  in 
the  Blxteenth  year  of  bb  age,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  few 
month's  study  of  mathematics,  and  particularly  surveying,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Nathan  Tisdale,  of  Lebanon.  His  tutor  dying, 
he  returned  to  labor  upon  his  father's  farm,  remaining  under  the 
paternal  roof  until  the  spring  of  1789,  when  he  first  started  for  the 
new  field  of  enterprise,  then  just  opening  m  Western  New  York. 
A  continuation  of  the  Judge's  person&l  biography,  in  this  form,  is 
rendered  unnecessary,  as  it  is  embraced  in  a  narrative  of  early 
events,  which  he  has  furnished,  at  the  request  of  the  Bu^o  Young 
Men's  Asaociadon;  much  of  whioh,  as  it  will  be  observed,  the 
author  has  transferred  to  his  pages. 

In  June  1806,  he  became  a  resident  of  the  Holland  Purchase — 
locating  himself  at  the  F^Ia  of  Niagara,  where  he  still  re8ideB,«t 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  He  may  be  said  to  constitute 
a  connecting  Unk  between  two  generations — or  rather  between 
two  distinct  classes;  so  far  as  habits  of  life  are  concerned.  He  is 
one  of  the  survivors  of  a  race  of  Pioneers,  hardy,  industrious  and 
frugal;  men  of  iron  constitutions  they  must  have  been,  to  encounter 
the  hardships'  and  privatiom  of  the  wiidemeas;  Living  now  in  ao 
age  of  luxury,  of  increasing  effeminacy;  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  (^  life;  with  ample  means  to  enjoy  its  luxuries;  he 
emphatically  belongs  to  the  old  school;  preserving  the  simple, 
frugal  habits  of  his  youth  and  middle  age,  his  habits  of  industry 
aod  economy;  his  love  of  the  substantial  and  sensible  things  of  this 
life;  leaving  to  those  who  have  acquired  wealth  through  a  less 
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nigged  path,  their  choice  of  show  and  osteotatioo.  In  this  respect, 
as  well  aa  others,  his  life  and  example  furnish  a  useful  leBson;  a 
protest  against  the  moral  and  physicaj  degeneracy  he  lives  to 
witness. 

He  came  to  the  western  country  as  will  have  been  seen,  young; 
with  a  good  New  England  constitution;  healthy  and  nwacular.  In 
all  of  his  early  life  he  enjoyed  good  healUi;  interrupted  occasion- 
ally by  diseases  inddent  to  the  climate,  and  extraordinary  expo- 
sures. In  1843,  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  he  was  engaged 
with  bis  laborers,  in  prying  up  a  stick  of  timber.  Standing  himself 
upon  the  pry,  the  whole  weight  of  the  stick  came  upon  it,  throwing 
him  off  with  such  violence  as  to  partially  break  a  tup  bone;  to 
which  casualty  is  to  be  attributed  a  present  lameness;  added  to 
which  is  the  troublesome  and  at  times  painful  infirmity — hernia— 
and  a  hereditary  deafness,  that  increases  with  age,  and  renders  the 
use  of  an  ear  trumpet  essentia  in  ordinary  conversation.  And  yet, 
under  all  these  duabilities,  the  greater  portion  of  each  day,  is  spent . 
in  the  out-of-door  general  management  of  a  lai^ly  extended  and 
varied  business.* 

[Daring  the  lul  winUr,  u  a  pnliminuy  step  in  lh«  prepuMioB  of  thii  woik,  lb« 
uithoi  callsd  npoQ  Jndp  Fortar  for  (Oefa  asaatucs  aa  hia  lang  rcaidMice,  r^tSDtive  mem- 
ory, and  iptelljgenl  obMrralion  BsaldtMl  him  to  give.  He  eh«arftillj  and  obliglDglf  oom- 
plied,  and  devaUd  ■eTBral  d&ya  to  a  patlant  annranDg  of  >a<^  onqniiiM  aa  won  made 
ofhim;  the  author  taking  QotoaduriDj;  Ihe  iBterrieir.  Theae  ara  priacipBtif  qipUcable 
or  ibo  earl;  seUlBmeiit  of  Ibe  llolliuid  Purchaw,  and  will  be  naad  in  a  delaohod  forma 
aa  IliB  neeeaaity  of  their  oie  occnn.  Aboot  thia  period  the  Jodge  had  bean  applied  to 
b;  a  eommitlM  of  the  Tonag  Men's  Aasocialion  of  Buffalo,  for  hiitorical  rfmiuiacenMai 
irith  a  new  to  preaemlion  in  the  archlTeaoftheir  AaBOciation;  wbich  roqaest  he  wat 
cotnpljring  with.  With  hia  con»nt,  and  that  of  tbe  Aaaocialien,  tbat  portion  of  hit 
wiMaa  Danative  of  evenla,  having  refareiiBe  lo  aetllement  aa  it  waa  approaching  tha 
Hottand  Fnrohaae,  ia  naed  by  the  author.  It  aaved  the  narrator  froni  tnvelling  twice  oTCr 
tbe  aame  gronnd,  and  insured  a  greater  degree  of  eoiieclnf,  than  conid  biTS  been 
nbad  upon  liem  notea  ef  eonTaraabon.  The  osnaliTe  ia  taken  np  aa  it  came  IVom  hit 
handa;  willi  anch  portiana  omitted  aa  have  been  embraced  in  other  rorma;  that  in 
Mfarene*  to  land  title*  being  tlie  principa]  omiHion  in  all  that  relatM  lo  the  progrenof 
•ettlament  In  Weatem  Stw  YoA.} 

In  the  year  1789,  Capt  Wm.  Bacon,  Gen.  John  Fellows,  Gen. 
John  Ashley,  and  Glisha  Lee,  Esq.,  of  ShetHeld,  Mass.,  Deacon  John 
Adams  of  Alford,  Mass.,  and  my  father,  having  become  the  pu> 
chaser?  of  Township  No.  12,  Ist  Kange  (now  Arcadia,  Wayne 
Co.,)  iand  No.  10,  in  the  4th  Range,  (now  East  Bloomfield,  Onta- 
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lio  Co.,)  then  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  New  York,  I  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  them  to  go  out  and  survey  the  tracts.  1, 
accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  previous  arrangements,  made  wth 
CapL  Bacon,  met  him  at  Schenectady,  earJy  in  May,  1789.  Here 
I  found  Capt.  B.  had  collected  some  cattle,  provisions,  and  fanning 
Dtensds,  for  the  use  of  the  settlers  who  were  going  forward  in 
company  with  Deacon  Adams  and  his  family,  whom  I  also  met  at 
the  same  place,  and  who  took  charge  of  the  cattle.  The  provis- 
ions were  taken  into  two  boats.  I  assisted  in  navigating  one  of 
the  boats,  each  carrying  about  twelve  barrels,  and  known  as 
Schenectady  batteaux,  and  each  navigated  by  four  men.  Leaving 
Schenectady,  we  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  to  Fort  Stanwix 
(now  Rome.)  In  passing  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  the  boats 
and  their  contents  were  transported  around  on  wagons.  At  Fort 
Stanwix,  we  carried  our  boats,  &c,  over  a  portage  about  one 
mile,  to  the  waters  of  Wood  creek.  This  creelt  aflbrds  but  little 
water  from  the  port^e  to  ils  juncture  with  the  Canada  creek, 
(which  falls  into  Wood  creek  seven  miles  west  of  Fort  Stanwix.) 
At  the  portage  there  was  a  dam  for  a  saw  mill,  which  created  a 
considerable  pond.  This  pond,  when  filled,  could  be  rapidly  dis- 
charged, and-on  the  flood  thus  suddenly  made,  boats  were  enabled 
to  pass  dovro.  We  passed  down  this  stream,  which  empties  into 
Oneida  Lake,  and  through  that  lake  and  its  outlets  to  the  Three 
River  Point,  and  thence  up  the  Seneca  River  and  the  outlet  of 
Kanadasaga  Lake,  (now  Seneca  Lake,)  to  Kanadasaga  settlement, 
(now  Geneva.)  The  only  interruption  to  the  navigation  to  this 
river  and  the  outlet,  occurred  at  Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo,  (then 
known  as  Seoya.)  At  Seneca  Falls  we  passed  our  boats  up  the 
stream  empty,  by  the  strength  of  a  double  crew,  our  loading  oeuig 
taken  around  by  a  man  named  Job  Smith,  who  had  a  pair  of  oxen 
and  a  rudely  constructed  cart,  the  wheels  of  which  were  made 
by  sawing  off  a  section  of  a  log,  some  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  in  diameter.  At  Scoys,  we  took  out  about  half  our  load  to 
pass,  consisting  mostly  of  oarreb,  which  were  rolled  around  the 
rapids. 

From  the  time  we  left  Fort  Stanwix,  until  we  arrived  at  Kana- 
dasaga,  we  found  no  white  persons,  except  at  the  juncture  of 
Caniula  and  Wood  creeks,  where  a  man  lived  by  the  name  of 
Armstrong; — at  Three  River  Point,  where  lived  a  Mr,  Bingham, 
and  at  Seneca  Falls,  where  was  Job  Smith.  Geneva  was  at  that 
time  the  most  important  Western  settlement,  and  consisted  of  some 
six  or  seven  families,  among  whom  was  Col.  Reed,  (father  of  the 
hite  Rufus  Reed,  of  Erie,  Pa.,)  Roger  Noble  and  family,  of  Shef- 
field, Mass.,  and  Asa  Ransom,  late  of  Erie  county,  who  had  a  small 
shop,  and  was  engaged  in  making  Indian  trinkets.  At  Geneva 
we  left  our  boats  and  cargoes  in  charge  of  Capt.  Bacon,  who 
had  come  from  Schenectadv  to  Fort  Stanwix,  on  horseback,  and 
there  took  passage  on  our  "boals.     Joel  Stee^  Thaddeus  Keyes, 
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Orange  Woodrufi^  aod  myself,  took  our  packs  on  our  backs,  and 
followed  the  Indian  trail,  over  to  Caoandaiffua. 

At  Canandaigua,  (then  called  Kanandarque)  we  found  Gen. 
ChaptD,  Daniel  Gates,  Joseph  Smith,  (Indian  interpreter)  Beniamin 
Gardner  and  family,  Frederick  Saxton,  (Surveyor)  and  probably 
some  half  a  dozen  others,  all  of  whom  except  Smith  and  Gardner 
had  come  on  with  Gen.  Chapin,  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  before, 
in  boats  from  Schenectady,  by  Fort  Stanwix,  Wood  creek,  Oneida 
liake,  &c.,  and  up  the  Canandaigua  outlet,  into  the  lake  itselC 
This  is  the  only  instance  to  my  knowledge  of  the  ascent  of  boats 
for  transportatLon  so  high  up;  the  ordinary  point  of  landing,  after- 
wards, being  at  Manchester,  seven  miles  down.  The  only  houses 
in  Canandaigua  were  of  logs.  One  occupied  by  Gen.  Cbapin  near 
the  outlet;  one  a  little  further  north,  on  the  rising  ground  occu- 
pied by  Smith,  and  one  by  Gardner  near  the  old  Antis  house,  as 
at  present  known;  and  the  other  on  the  lot  where  Oliver  Phelptf 
house  stands,  which  had  been  built  the  fall  before  by  Mr.  Walker, 
an  agent  of  Mr.  Phelps.  In  this  house,  Caleb  Walker,  bis 
brother,  died  in  1790,  ana  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Canandaigua. 

From  Canandaigua,  I  went  to  township,  No.  10,  in  the  4th  Range 
(now  East  Bloomfield,)  where  I  found  Jonathan  Adams,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  town,  who  had  come  on  from  Schenectady  with 
catUe  and  horses,  accompanied  by  his  large  family,  consisting  of 
the  following  persons;  hmiself  and  wife,  ms  sons,  John,  Wilbam, 
Abner,  and  Joseph;  his  sons-in-law.  Ephraim  Rew,  and  Lorin  Hull, 
and  their  wives,  (his  daughters)  Wilcox,  another  son-in-law,  and  a 
younger  daughter,  aiterwards  the  wife  of  John  Kei^es;  Elijah 
Rose  a  brother-in-law,  wife  and  son,  and  the  following  named 
persons:  Moses  Gunn,  Lot  Rew,  John  Bams,  Roger  Sprague, 
Asa  Heacock,  Benjamin  Goss,  John  Keyes,  Nathaniel  Norton, 
and  Eber  Norton.  Here  Mr.  Adams  had  erected  two  small  log 
houses,  and  one  large  one,  in  which  for  the  time  being,  all  these 
people  found  a  shelter..'  Mr.  Adams  in  compliance  with  an 
arrangement  with  the  proprietors,  furnished  me  with  the  necessary 
hands  and  provisions  to  fit  out  my  surveying  party,  and  I  then 
commenced  to  survey  the  town. 

After  finishing  the  survey  of  this  township,  Fredrick  Saxton  and 
myself,  surveyed  and  allotted  township  9,  in  6th  Range,  (now 
Livonia,  Livingston  Co.,)  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  town- 
ships of  land  m  the  Genesee  country.  To  show  however,  the 
inconsiderable  value  put  upon  it  at  that  time,  I  mention  the  fact 
that  Gen.  Fellows  ofiered  to  sell  the  whole  township  to  Mr.  SaxtoD 
and  myself  at  twenty  cents  per  acre. 

After  completing  the  survey  of  this  township,  Mr.  Saxt<Hi 
assisted  me  in  the  survey  of"^  township  No.  13,  1st  Range, 
(Arcadia,  Wayne  Co.)  Col.  Hu{^  Maxwell,  a  surveyor,  had  con- 
tracted with  Fhelps  and  Gorham,  the  previous  year,  to  run  out 
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into  townships  the  whole  of  that  part  of  their  purchase  to  T^ch 
the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished.  Not  having  completed 
the  work,  he  entered  into  an  a^;reetnent  with  Mr.  Haxton  and 
myself,  to  survey  a  porU(»i,  consiBting  of  about  forty  townships, 
which  now  constitute  part  of  Steuben  county.  We  entered 
immediately  on  this  survey,  and  completed  it  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  While  engaged  in  it  we  made  our  head  quarters  at  Painted 
Post  on  the  Conhocton  river,  at  the  house  of  old  Mr.  Harris  and 
his  son  William.  These  two  men,  Mr.  Goodhue  who  lived  near 
by,  and  a  Mr.  Meade,  two  miles  up  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
stream  since  known  as  "Meade's  creek,"  were  the  only  persons 
then  on  the  territory  we  were  surveying.  Before  we  (eft,  how- 
"t^  ever,  Solomon  Bennet,  Mr.  Stevens,  Capt.  Jameson,  and  Mr. 
Crosby,  arrived  from  Pennsylvania  in  search  of  a  township  for 
purchase  and  for  future  settlement,  and  fixed  on  township  No.  i 
m  the  5th,  and  No.  4  in  the  6th,  Ranges,  both  lying  on  the  Canisteo 
river,  and  soon  after  settled  by  these  men.  lliey  are  now  known 
in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  town  of  Canisteo. 

In  the  fall  I  returned  to  my  father's,  in  Salisbury,  by  the  water 
route,  in  company  with  several  persons  from  New  England,  wbo^ 
having  ^nt  the  summer  at  the  west,  were  returning  home  to 
opend  the  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  mentioned  by  me  as  found  at  Canan* 
daigua,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  (1789)  the  following  came  during 
the  summer,  viz:  Abner  Barlow,  Israel  Chapin,  Jr.,  Othniel 
Taylor,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Dr.  Moses  Atwater,  Judah  Colt,  John 
Call,  Amos  Hall,  Gen.  Wells,  John  Clark,  Daniel  Brainard,  John 
Fanning,  Stephen  Bates,  Aaron  Heacock,  James  Fisk,  Jairus  Rose. 
Hugh  Juneson,  Mr.  Truman,  Orange  Brace,  Martin  Dudley,  and 
Luther  Cole.  The  following  came  to  Victor:  Hezekiah  Bongb- 
ton,  Jr.,  Enos  Boughton,  Jared  Boughton,  Seymour  Boughton,  2d, 
Lyman  Boughton,  Zebulon  Norton,  Joel  Scudder,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Brace.  Into  Bristol:  GamaUe!  Wilder,  Jonathan  Wilder, 
Wm.  Gooding,  Elnathan  Gooding.  Into  Geneva:  Roger  Noble, 
f  Phineas  Stevens,  Elias  Jackson,  Mr.  Jennings,  Wm.  Pattervon, 
Peter  Bortle.  To  Palmyra;  Gen.  John  Swift.  To  Pittsford:  Israel 
Stone,  Simon  Stone,  Paul  Richardson,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Acker. 
To  Irondequoit  Landing:  Mr.  I^usk.  To  Brixton:  Orange  Stone 
and  Chauncev  Hyde,  CapL  John  Gilbert  from  Lenox,  Mass. 
(father  of  Jonn  GHlbert,  now  of  Ypolanti,  Mich.)  who  surveyed 
the  town  into  lots.  To  Perrinton;  Glover  Perrin  and  Caleb 
Walker.  To  livonia:  Solomon  Woodruff.  To  Avon:  Timothy 
Hosmer,  Gilbert  Berry,  Capt  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Riue  (whose 
wife  gave  birth, to  the  first  child  bom  on  the  Phelps  and  Gorham 
Purchase,  whose  name  was  "Ouvek  Phelps  Rice.  )  To  Vienna: 
Decker  Robinson.  To  Middleton:  (at  the  head  of  Canattdaigua 
lake.)  Col.  Clarke,  Capt  Walkins,  Lieut  Cleveland,  and  Enagn 
Puruh.    To  lima:  Abner  Miles  and  Doctor  Minor. 
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Among  the  iccideats  of  this  year  (17S9)  in  this  'western  Tegian, 
then  Just  beginning  to  be  inhabited,  was  the  follovring:  A  Mr, 
Jenkins,  who  went  out  for  the  proprietorB,  John  Swift  and  others, 
to  survey  township  12,  2d  range,  (Fahnyra)  commenced  his  labors 
early  in  the  season,  and  erected  for  the  accommodatitm  of  his  party 
a  small  hut  of  poles.  One  night,  when  the  party  were  asleep,  two 
Indians  attacked  them,  first  firing  Iheir  rifies  through  the  open 
cracks  of  the  hut,  and  then  rushing  in.  One  of  Jenkins'  men  was 
killed  by  the  first  fire,  but  Jenkins  and  his  party  ailer  a  brief  stn^ 
gle,  succeeded  in  driving  the  savages  off  without  further  loss.  He 
went  the  next  morning  to  Geneva,  where  he  learned  that  the  party 
to  which  they  probably  belonged  had  gone  south.  He  accordingly, 
in  company  with  others,  followed  in  pursuit,  as  far  as  Newtown, 
(Elmira)  on  the  Chemung  river,  near  which  place  the  murderers 
were  captured.  Newtown  was  then  theprindpal,  indeed  almost 
only  settlement,  in  that  region  of  coimtiy.  The  Indians  were  ' 
exmnined  before  an  informal  assembly,  and  the  proof  being  in  their 
opinion,  sufficient  to  establish  their  guilt,  the  question  arose  as  to 
how  they  should  be  disposed  of.  The  jail  of  the  county,  (then 
Montgomery)  was  at  Johnstown,  and  it  was  not  deemed  practicable 
to  transport  them  so  great  a  distance,  through  an  Indian  wilderness. 
It  was  therefore  determined  summarily  to  execute  them,  and  this 
determination  was  carried  immediately  into  effect,  — an  account  of 
which  I  received  from  Jasper  Parrish  and  Horatio  Jones  (after- 
wards Indian  interpreters]  who  were  eye  witnesses  of  the  execo- 
tion.*  Another  incident  occured  at  Canandaigua  this  year,  worthy, 
perhaps,  of  notice. 

The  year  was  one  of  unusual  scardty  among  the  Indians. 
Ind«Kd,  they  were  almost  reduced  to  starvation.  OUver  Phelps 
having  made  a  treaty  with  them  the  year  previous,  they  were  to 

■  Tbe  nuntoT  irill  be  ;nti6s4  to  learn  that  bk  raeoOeclioM  of  u  eranl  Uut  tiu»- 
{rind  almoal  nit^  jetim  nnea,  ara  nuuolf  colrobonled  by  prialad.  cotsmponijr  recoidt 
M  win  be  aeen  In  an  extract  oT  a  letter  pnUisbed  in  ttis  Uanrland  JoniMl  of  April 
14Ui,  1789,  dated  at  Wjromiu.  Manh  STth.  IT89:— "  H^  John  Jenkina,  Solomon 

Eari, Baker,  ami  Wi&m  Ranaoin,  about  llw  lOui  fnalanl,  were  NirTeTlng 

lan<b  near  Iba  Lakea.  One  morning  abont  S  o'doek,  few  'nieoanm  i~>i"-,  end  * 
■qnaw,  made  an  attack  npon  tbem  in  tbeir  cabin.  The  Indiana  pot  tba  maitlea  of 
tteii  gnna  into  tbe  cabin  and  each  fired.  Babi  waa  killed  and  EkA  badly  woooded. 
Thiaawoke  JanklM  and  BaMom:  (be  Indiana  raahed  on  with  the  knU^  and  tonudiawk, 
Iml  Jenkina  by  an  iiwtantaneoiw  eSbn  of  Ims*«I7,  caniht  hold  of  an  ase  and  knocked 
down  two  Indiana;  aAerwarda  Ranaom  aaciaud  and  beat  lbs  Indiana  ofi^  and  UmA 
ibowka,  &0.    Jenkina  and  hfa  anrriving  eompaoion  lodged  that 


ehiect  of  lUa  bloody  attack.    Four  Indiana  are  aent  in  mieat  of 
fledgad  their  hoim  they  will  not  mora  without  their  bodlaa. 
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meet  him  this  year  to  receive  their  stipulated  annuities.  As  ia 
usual  on  such  occasions,  presents  were  provided  for  distributioQ 
anuHig  them,  as  well  as  articles  of  subsistence,  of  which  it  was 
known  they  stood  in  great  need.  The  number  of  Indians  assem- 
bled, however,  greatly  exceeded  his  expectations,  (increased,  doubt- 
less, by  their  starving  condition,)  amounting,  propably,  to  two 
thousand.  The  stocE  of  provisions  proving  inadequate  to  their 
wants,  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  every  thing 
that  could  satisfy  their  hunger,  consuming  with  voracity  even  the 
entrails  of  the  animals  that  nad  been  slaughtered.  They  parted 
with  almost  every  thing  they  had  to  purcnase  food,  and  did  not 
disperse  until  they  hadnearly  produced  a  famine  among  the  vrhile 
inhabitants.  Another  occurrence  of  this  season  was  the  opening 
of  a  road,  from  Geneva  to  Canandaigua,  which  was  the  first  piece 
of  road  opened  west  of  Westmoreland  (now  Oneida,)  countv. 
The  winter  of  1789-90,  1  spent  at  my  father's  in  copying  my  field 
notes,  and  finishing  up  my  surveys. 

During  the  winter  of  1789-90, 1  entered  into  an  aCTeement  with 
Gen.  John  Fellows,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  East  Bloomficld,  to 
join  him  in  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill,  on  Mud  creek,  in  that  town, 
about  five  miles  west  of  Canandaigua.  In  pursuance  of  thh  plan, 
we  collected  at  ^henectady  a  stock  of  provisions,  tools,  <kc., 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  In  May,  I  embarked  again  at  Schenec- 
tady, for  the  west,  taking  with  me  these  articles,  and  proceeded  by 
nearly  the  same  route  as  in  the  previous  year,  except  that  I  passed 
up  the  Canandau^ua  outlet  to  Manchester,  now  called,  and  thence 
transported  my  loading  by  teams  to  East  Bloomfield.  One  of  my 
companions  in  this  expedition  was  Dr.  Daniel  Chapin,  who  rcfiidc<l 
many  years  in  Bloomfield,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Bunalo, 
where  he  died, — also  Oliver  Chapin  and  Aaron  Taylor  and  family, 

I  have  heretofore  remarked  that  the  mode  adopted  to  render 
Wood  creek  navigable,  was  to  collect  the  water  by  means  of  a  mill 
dam,  thus  creating  a  sudden  flood  to  carry  boats  down.  Sometimes 
boate  did  not  succeed  in  getting  through  to  deep  water  in  one  flood, 
and  were  consequently  obliged  to  await  a  second  one.  As  we 
were  coming  down  the  creek  during  the  voyage  on  our  first  flood, 
we  overtook  a  boat  which  had  been  grounded  after  the  previous 
one,  the  navigators  of  which  were  in  the  water,  ready  to  push  her 
off  as  soon  as  the  coming  tide  should  reach  them.  Among  these 
persons,  was  James  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  with  whom  I  then 
first  became  acquainted.  He  was  then  on  his  way  west,  to  occupy 
his  property  at  Geneseo,  which  has  since  become  so  beautiful  and 
valuable  an  estate.  Gen.  Fellows  set  out  for  Bloomfield  on  horse- 
back, having  sent  on  a  team,  (two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon,) 
with  a  moderate  load,  and  four  or  five  cows.  These  were  driven 
on  by  some  person  coming  on  to  assist  in  building  the  mill,  and 
among  them,  Mr.  Dibble,  the  millwright.  Gen.  F.  parted  with  the 
wagon  near  Utica. 
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Durii^  the  previous  winter,  the  legislature  of  New  York  had 
appropriated  a  township  of  kind  (caQed  "  tlie  Road  township  "j 
situated  in  what  a  now  called  Madison  county,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  applied  to  opening  a  road  west  from  Westmore- 
land. The  job  had  been  taken  by  contract,  and  Gen.  Fellows 
found  the  party  cutting  out  the  road  not  far  from  the  present  settle- 
ment at  Ononda^  After  Gen,  F.  reached  Bloomfield,  fearing 
that  the  team  might  not  be  able  to  get  through  with  the  materiau 
for  the  mills,  dispatched  me  back  to  meet  the  part}',  and  help  them 
along.  At  Cayuga  lake  I  met  Mr.  Dibble,  the  millwright,  from 
whom  I  learned  that  the  team  had  left  its  load  at  Onondaga,  and 
that  the  men  with  the  cattle  and  wagons  were  coming  on  with  a 
large  number  of  settlers,  as  fast  as  the  persona  employed  in  opening 
the  road,  with  their  assistance,  progressed  witn  the  worK.  I, 
therefore,  concluded  to  return  to  Manchester  and  take  the  boat  I 
had  left  there  and  go  to  Onondaga  for  the  loading.  Taking  Mr. 
DiU3le  and  three  other  men  with  me,  I  went  to  Onondaga  and 
returned  with  the  loading.  The  men  and  the  teams  of  the  party 
reiv^hed  Bloomfietd  at  about  the  same  time  we  did.  I  spent  the 
summer  chiefly  in  attending  to  the  erection  of  the  saw-mill, 
occasionally  doii^  some  surveying,  particularly  town  13,  4th 
range,  (now  Penneld,  Monroe  CoJ  which  had  been  purchased  of 
Phelps  and  Gorham  by  Jonathan  Fasset  The  mill  was  finished  in 
the  fail,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  third  one  erected  on  Phelps  and  - 
Gorham's  Purchase. 

In  Dec.  of  this  year,  (1790)  I  went,  in  company  with  Orange 
Brace  and  two  other  persons,  on  foot,  to  Connecticut  The 
journey  was  a  tedious  and  painAil  one,  being  made  through  a  deep 
snow  the  whole  distance,  a  part  of  which  was  accomplished  on 
mow  shoes.  The  following  are  some  of  the  persons  who  came 
into  the  country  during  this  year,  viz:  To  Canandaigua:  Nathan- 
iel Satibum,  liemuel  Castle,  Selh  Holcomb.  To  victor:  Heze- 
kiah  Boughton,  Senr.,  Seymour  Boughtoo,  Senr.  To  Bristol: 
Deacon  Codding,  Francis  Codding  wm  Ephraim  Wilder.  To 
Pittstown,  (n<>w  Richmond:)  Peter,  Gideon,  William  and  Samuel 
Pitts.  To  Geneseo:  James  Wadsworth  and  William  Wadsworth. 
To  West  Btoomfield.  Benjamin  Gardner,  (from  Canandaigua,) 
Robert  Taft,  Mr.  Miller,  Clark  Peck,  Esq.  Curtis,  Jasper  P.  feara, 
Nathan  Marvin,  Lorin  Wait,  Amos  HaU.  To  Avon:  Gad 
Wadsworth,  Mr.  Ganson.  To  Farmington:  oldMr.  Comstock,  and 
his  sons  Jared,  Darius,  John,  Otis,  ana  Isaac  Hathaway.  During 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1789-90,  a  law  was  passed  erect- 
the  county  of  Ontario,  to  consist  of  all  that  portion  of  the  state 
lying  west  of  the  Eastern  line  of  Phelps  and  Gorham's  Purchase. 
This  was  the  first  county  set  off  from  jMontgomery.  The  follow- 
mg  were  the  oiBeers  appointed:  Oliver  Phelps,  first  Judge;  Timothy 
Hosmer,  (afterwards  himself  first  Judge)  Arnold  Potter,  and  Israel 
ChapiD,  «de  Judges;  Judah  Colt,  Sheriff;  Nathaniel  Goriiam,  Cleii. 
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I  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  of  1790-81  at  my  Father's,  and  in 
February  I  left  a^ain  for  the  west  I  made  the  journey  in  com- 
pany with  JohnTellowa,  §oa  of  G>en.  Fellows,  and  two  others, 
m  a  two  horse  sleigh.  At  that  time,  the  only  white  settlements 
between  Westmoreland  and  the  Seneca  Lake,  were  at  Onondaga 
Hollow,  where  Gen.  Danforth  and  Comfort  Tyler  had  settled, 
and  at  n^at  is  now  l^ldridge,  Cayuga  Co.,  where  Mr.  Buck  had 
located  himself.  On  this  journey  we  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
fine  hemlock  grove,  on  the  east  side  of  Owasco  outlet,  where 
Auburn  now  stands. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  season  (17fil)  in  carrying  on  the 
saw  mill,  and  making  improvements  on  land,  with  occasiooal  buf- 
veying,  I  became  acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  with  0i.iver 
Fhelfs.  This  was  on  important  event  in  my  life  at  the  west,  fi» 
it  led  not  only  to  my  permanent  aiid  steady  employment  for 
more  than  ten  years,  (first  for  Phelps  and  Gorham,  hut  always 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  himself,)  during  which  I  became 
familiar  with  most  of  the  transactione  relating  to  land  sales,  sur- 
veys, itc,  but  was  followed  by  a  personal  intimacy  with  hyn, 
■  from  which  I  derived  many  important  advantages.  £ub  friendship 
for,  and  confidence  in  me,  never  faltered,  and  I  have. consequently 
always  retained  the  highest  perscMial  req>ect  for  his  nam^  and 


On  the  13th  of  May,  1788,  Mr.  Phelps,  accompanied  by  CoL 
Hugh  Maxwell,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  of  Heath,  Mass.,  as  sui^ 
veyor,  then  fifty-seven  years  old — and  William  Walker,  of  Lenox, 
as  assistant,  proceedea  to  Kanadasaga,  ^now  Geneva)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  nolding  a  treaty  with  ibe 
Indians  for  the  purchase  of  the  possessory  right  to  the  whole  or  a 

Eart  of  the  territory.  On  arriving  at  Kanadasaga,  he  found  the 
idians  assembled  m  council  with  John  Livingston,  of  Columbia 
Co.,  and  Caleb  Benton,  of  Greene  Co.,  who  represented  a  com- 
pany known  at  that  time  as  "  the  Lessee  Company,"  for  the  lease 
of  ine  tract  lying  immediately  east  of  the  Massachusetts  claim. 
Mr.  Phelps  at  once  commenced  negotiations,  but  as.  the  Indians 
were  not  very  numerously  represented,  fiirlherproceedings  were 
adjourned  to  a  treaty  agreed  to  be  held  at  Bufialo  about  the  last 
of  June.  This  treaty  was  held  at  BuSalo  in  pursuance  of  this 
adjournment  Mr.  ^nielpg  was  anxious  to  purchase  all  their  lands 
within  the  Massachusetts  pre-emption  claim.  But  the  Indians  were 
unwilline  to  sell  any  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Genesee 
river,  alledging  that  "the  Great  Spirit"  had  fixed  that  streani  as 
the  boundary  between  the  white  and  the  red  man. 

Mr.  Phelps,  finding  them  quite  immoveable  on  this  point,  then 
represented  to  them  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  getting  some 
land  west  of  the  river,  at  the  great  Falls,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  thereon  mills,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the  white 
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settlers  coming  into  the  country,  and  that  these  mills,  when  built, 
would  be  very  convenient  for  the  Indians  themselves.  The  Indi- 
ans then  asliea  htm  hovr  much  land  he  wanted  for  his  Mill  Seat. 
He  replied  that  he  thoueht  a  piece  about  twelve  miles  wide,  exten- 
ding from  Canawagas  village,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  its 
mouth  (about  twenty-eight  miles)  would  answer  his  purpose.  To 
this  the  Indians  lephed  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  land 
for  a  Mill  Seat,  but  as  they  supposed  the  Yankees  knew  best  what 
was  required,  they  would  let  nun  have  it  After  the  treaty  wa« 
concluded,  the  Indians  told  Mr.  Phelps,  that  it  being  customary 
for  them  to  give  to  the  man  with  whom  they  dealt,  a  name,  they 
would  give  him  one.  They  also  said  they  should  expect  from  him 
"a  treat"  and  a  walking  staff  (meaning  some  spirits,)  to  help  them 
home.  The  name  they  gave  Mr.  Phelps,  on  this  occasion,  waa 
that  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  known  among  them,  viz: 
Scaw-gun-se-ga,  which  translated,  is  "the  Great  Fall,"  This 
purchase,  which  comprised  what  is  now  the  city  c^  Rochester,  was 
thereafter  called  "the  Mill  Seat  Tract.  "• 

The  result  of  this  treaty  waa  the  purchase  of  this  Mil!  Seat  Tract, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Maasachusetts  claim, 
bounded  as  follows:  North  by  lake  Ontario:  East  by  the  east  h'ne 
of  the  Massachusetts  claim  (which  passes  through  a  part  of  the  Sen- 
eca lake  at  Geneva);  south  by  the  Pennsylvania  north  line;  and 
west  by  the  Genesee  river,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Canascraga 
creek,  and  by  a  line  running  due  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
The  lands  thus  purchased  at  this  treaty.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  as  "Phelps  and  (Jorham's  Indian  Purchase." 

At  the  same  time  the  Lessee  Company  concluded  their  arrange- 
nuents  with  the  Indians,  renting  from  them,  for  090  years  Uie  tract 
lying  east  of  Phelps  and  Gorham's  purchase.  The  object  of  this 
company  in  taking  their  conveyance  from  the  Indians  in  the  form 
of  a  lease,  was  to  evade  the  pre-emptive  right  It  was,  however, 
8o  palpable  a  fraud  on  that  right,  that  the  State  of  New  York  at 
once  reftiaed  to  recognize  it,  and  it  waa  declared  void  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session.  The  lands  were  subsequently  appro- 
Eriated  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  payment  of  military 
ounties,  and  hence  have  since  been  known  as  tne  Military  Tract 
The  agents  of  the  Lessee  Company,  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Benton, 
at  this  treaty,  rendered  important  services  in  aiding  Mr.  Phelps  in 
hifl  negociations,  and  received  from  him  two  townships  of  lands  in 
what  18  now  Yates  county,  which  were  afterwards  known  as  "the 
Lessee  Townships,"  one  of  which  is  now  named  "Benton,"  after 
the  grantee  above  mentioned. 

Messrs.  Phelps  and  Gorham  and  the  Lessees,  as  soon  as  their 
treaties  were  concluded,  determined  at  cmce  to  send  surveyors  to 
run  out  the  line  which  waa  to  divide  their  property  on  the  east  line 
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of  the  Masaachiuetts  claim.  Geneva  was  then  «  ronall  settleineDt 
beautifully  Biluated  on  the  bank  of  Seneca  lake,  rendered  tjuite 
attractive  from  its  tying  adjoining  an  old  Indian  settlement,  in  wtiicb 
was  an  orchard.  This  orchard  had  been  destroyed  by  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, in  hia  celebrated  campaign,  in  1779,  but  sprouts  had  grown 
up  frwn  it  into  bearing  trees.  As  it  was  known  the  line  must  past 
near  this  place,  some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  which  party  it  muht 
belong.  Col.  Maxwell,  on  the  part  of  Phelps  and  Gorham,  and  Mr, 
Jenkins  on  the  part  of  the  Lessees,  as  surveyors,  proceeded  to  the 
point  of  beginmng  at  tbe  82d  mile  stone,  on  the  north  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  ran  through  to  lake  Ontario  a  hne  known  as  the  Pre- 
emption line,  which  passed  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  west  of 
Geneva,  and  which  was  the  basis  of  the  surveys,  made  by  Fbelps 
and  Gorham.  This  line  afterwards  was  proved  to  have  been  incor- 
rectly run,  and  it  was  charged  that  the  incorrectness  was  in  part  a 
fraud  of  Jenkins,  whose  object  was  to  secure  to  his  employers,  the 
Lessee  Company,  the  location  of  Geneva.  The  suspicion  of  fraud 
led  to  a  re-survey  of  this  line,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Morris.* 
The  line  being  run,  CoL  Maxwell  commenced  immediately  the  sur- 
vey of  the  tract  west  of  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season  run  out 
about  thirty  townships  and  began  the  survey  and  allotment  of 
Canandaigua. 

The  supposition  was  quite  common,  that  on  ascertaining  the 
western  boundarv  of  the  Massachusetts  claim  (being  the  east  line 
of  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  cession  to  the  United  States] 
it  would  be  found  to  include  the  harbor  and  town  of  Preaque  Isle 
(now  Erie,  Pa.1  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  anxious  to 
secure  to  itself  that  point,  and  in  the  winter  of  1786-89  had  made 
propositions  to  Phelps  and  Gorham  for  the  purchase  of  it.  At  tbe 
request  of  Phelps  and  Gorham,  the  U.  S.  Government  sent  out 
the  Surveyor  General,  Andrew  EUicott,  in  1789,  for  the  purpose 
of  running  and  estabhshing  this  line.  Frederick  Saxton  went  with 
him  on  behalf  of  Phelps  and  Gorham.  As  the  line  was  to 
commence  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  there  was  some 
hesitation  in  the  outset  in  determining  whether  it  should  commence 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Burlington  Bav,  or  at  the  Peninsula 
separating  the  Bay  from  the  lake.  But  it  was  at  length  fixed 
at  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  survey,  by  first 
running  some  distance  south,  and  tnen  offsetting  around  the  east 
end  of  lake  Erie,  it  was  found  to  pass  some  twenty  miles  east  of 
Fresque  Isle.  This  line  now  forms  the  western  boundary  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York,  between  lake  Erie  and  the  okl  north  line  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  Eastern  tine  of  a  tract  known  as  the 

*  Thu  n-ramj  wu  ninde  by  Andrew  EHicoU,  United  Slates  nnreyor  Qeneral,  imli 
t*d  by  Jadn  Porter.    It  corrected  the  preTJooa  mrvey,  by  eotabliihing  Ihe  bne  abeat  m 
'        it  of  GeDera  u  that  had  west  of  it.    The  care  taken  in  Ibia  laat  nirTejr  wai  mil 
■ore  coRecUwM,  and  ia  fact  iu  anreoLncw  wai  iwTer  qDMlwoed. 
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"Fresque  Isle  tiui^Ie,"  which  was  afterwaixlfl  purchased  by 
PeDDsyly^nia  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  a  part  of  that  State. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  treaty  at  Buffido,  in  1786, 
and  as  soon  as  the  progresa  of  surreys  would  pennit,  Phelps  and 
Gorham  commenced  making  sales,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
year  1789,  had  sold  some  thuty  or  forty  towi^ps,  receiving  email 
payments,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts  final  settlement  notes,  with  an 
understanding  that  future  payments,  might  be  made  in  the  same 
securities  at  par.  It  was  m  consequence  of  this  syst^n  of  sales, 
that  they  were  so  large. 

]n  ccmsequence  of  the  adoptioo  of  the  ConstttotioD  of  the 
United  States,  not  long  after  the  purchase  by  Phelps  and  Gorham, 
it  was  antidpated  that  the  General  Goreniment  would  assume  the 
indebtedness  of  the  several  states  growing  out  of  the  Revolution. 
The  ef^t  of  this  was  to  make  the  holders  of  the  State  securities 
leas  willing  to  sell  at  low  rates,  so  that  Messrs.  Phelps  and 
Gorhatn,  instead  of  being  able  to  continue  to  sell  rapidly,  for  this 
^cies  of  pavoient,  sold  comparatively  little  after  about  Uie  middle 
of  1789;  ancf  during  the  year  1790,  Congress  did,  in  fact,  assume 
the  payment  of  certain  State  debts,  among  which  were  included 
these  Massachusetts  final  settlement  notes.  The  consequence  of 
this  assumption  was  to  raise  them  at  once  to  par,  and  even  above. 
Having  failed  to  make  the  payment  of  the  installment  due  to 
Massachusetts  in  1789 — 90,  the  state  commenced  a  suit  against 
Phelps  and  Gorham  and  their  sureties.  Phelps  and  Gorham  were, 
however,  enabled  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  State,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  P.  and  G.  should  re-convey  to  Massachusetts  all 
that  portion  of  their  purchase  to  which  they  had  not  extinguished 
the  Indian  Utie,  viz:  Alt  weat  of  the  Genesee  river  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Canascraga,  and  thence  due  south  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  except  the  mill  seat  tract  above  mentioned,  and  retain 
to  themselves  the  rem^der,  supposed  to  be  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  paying  therefor  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  amount  retained. 
It  being  understood  that  the  final  settlement  notes  were  worth  only 
four  shillings  on  the  pound  when  the  purchase  was  made,  tin 
amount  to  be  paid  was  to  be  estimated  on  that  basis.  This  agree- 
ment was  carried  into  effect  in  1790,  or  thereabouts. 

Meantime,  the  rise  of  these  public  state  securities,  which  had  pre- 
vented Phelps  and  Gorham  from  fulfilling  their  contract  with  Mass- 
achusetts, in  like  manner,  prevented  the  early  purchasers  under  them 
from  making  their  payments.  Consequently,  a  considerable  part  of 
these  lands  sold,  reverted  to  Phelps  and  Gorham  in  after  yean, 
or  were  bought  by  Oliver  Phelps,  and  sold  by  him  to  other  persons. 

[Ths  porlioD  of  Judge  Foriar**  mannacript  omitted  here  —  aeTeral  pagea — hu 
rerereuce  principally  to  mrveya  in  which  be  partictpsted,  conaecled  vith  fha  boiuda- 
riu  of  Phelpa  md  Gorham'a  parchiae,  ili  mb-diviaioiu, —  and  to  matteia  neeaaaarily 
cmnDeeted  with  nor  duin  of  land  titlef.] 
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III  the  aprin^  of  1794, 1  again  returtied  to  Canandaigua,  and  was 
employed  during  the  whole  season  in  making  surveyB  of  vahoua 
tracts  for  Mr.  Phelps.  In  the  fall  I  again  returned  with  him  to 
Suffiekl,  where  I  spent  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  with 
him  in  New  YorK,  where  he  effected  his  large  land  saJe  to  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  other  large  sales  to  other  persons. 

During  the  summer  of  1794,  the  court  house  of  Ontario  county 
was  erected  at  Canandaigua.  Thaddeus  Chapin  came  this  year  to 
Canandoiguo. 

•  ••*•*• 

In  the  apring  of  1795,  I  again  left  Suffield  for  Canandaigua.  At 
Salisbury  I  was  joined  hy  my  brother,  Peter  B.  Porter,  who  had 
decided  to  settle  at  Canandaigua,  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Daring  tliis  season  I  acted  as  agent  for  Mr.  I%elps  in  the  manage- 
ment and  sale  of  his  lands,  and  in  surveying  for  rum.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Augvat,  this  year,  I  went  to  Presoue  Isle  (now  Erie  Pa.)  in 
¥•  company  with  Judah  Colt  At  this  time  all  that  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  lying  west  of  "Phelps  and  Gorham's  Indian 
Purchase,"  was  still  occupied  by  the  Indians,  their  title  to  it  not 
being  yet  extinguished.  There  was  of  course  no  road  leadingfrom 
Buflalo  eastwanl,  except  an  Indian  trail,  and  no  settlement  what- 
ever on  that  trail  We  traveled  on  horseback  from  Canawagui 
{now  Avon,)  to  Buffalo,  and  were  two  days  in  performing  tbe 
journey.  At  Buffalo  there  lived  a  man  of  the  name  of  Johnstone, 
tbe  British  Indian  interpreter, — also  a  Dutchman  and  his  family, 
by  tbe  name  of  Middau^,  and  an  Indian  trader  by  the  name  of 
Winne.  From  Bufialo  we  proceeded  to  Chippewa,  U.  C.  where 
we  found  Copt.  Wm.  Lee,  with  a  small  row-boat,  about  to  start 
for  Presque  isle,  and  waiting  only  for  assistance  to  rofr  the  boat. 
Mr.  Colt,  Mr.  Joshua  Fairmnks,  now  of  Lewiston,  and  myself 
joined  him.  Two  days  of  hard  rowing  brought  us  to  that  place 
where  we  found  surveyors  engaged  in  laying  out  the  village,  now 
called  £rie.  Also  a  military  company  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Irwin,  ordered  there  by  the  Governor  of  the  state,  to  protect  the 
surveyors  against  the  Indians.  Col.  Seth  Reed,  (father  of  RuliM 
S.  Reed,  and  grandfather  of  Charles  M.  Reed,)  was  there  with 
his  family,  living  in  a  marquee,  having  just  arrived.*  A  Mr. 
Reese,  was  also  there,  acting  as  agent  for  the  "Population  Com- 
pany," for  selling  and  managing  their  lands,  of  whom  Mr.  Colt 
and  I  purchased  two  thousand  acres.  We  returned  in  the  same 
boat  to  Chippewa,  and  from  thence  on  horseback  by  way  of 
QueenstoD,  on  the  Indian  trail  through  Tonawanda  Incuan  Triage 
to  Canandaigua. 

During  this  expedition  from  BuSalo  to  Erie,  a  very  remarkable 

*  It  waald  ■4>pB  V  by  tlie  dale  of  Jadj[«  Porier*)  Tisit  la  Erie,  thst  D«aciiii  ChunboriJR 
WM  in  MTDT  ■■  to  the  jeu  he  wu  tliere.  Mr.  Fnirbenlu,  who  mairlei  (he  dangfater  of 
Cid.  Reed,  agnw  with  J«dg«  Porter  m  to  tbe  period  of  hii  MttlenMBt  >t  Ehe. 
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circumstanca  presented  itself,  tlte  like  of  which  I  had  never  before 
aeen,  nor  have  I  since  witnessed.  Before  starting  from  Bu^o,  we 
had  been  detained  there  for  two  days  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  northeast  gale.  When  off  Cattaragiu 
creek,  on  our  upward  passage,  about  one  to  two-miles  from  land, 
we  discovered,  some  distance  ahead,  a  white  strip  on  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  extending  out  from  the  shore  as  far  as  we  could  see. 
Chi  approaching  this  white  strip,  we  found  it  to  be  some  five  or  six 
rods  wide,  and  its  whole  surface  covered  with  fish  of  all  the  vari- 
eties common  to  the  lake,  lying  on  their  sides  as  if  dead.  On 
touching  them,  however,  they  would  dart  below  the  surface,  but 
immediately  rise  again  to  their  former  position.  We  commenced 
taking  them  by  hand,  making  our  selection  of  the  best;  and  finding 
them  perfectly  sound,  we  took  in  a  good  number  (indeed,  if  we  had 
desired,  we  might  have  loaded  our  ooat  with  them.)  On  reaching 
Erie,  we  had  some  of  them  cooked  and  found  them  perfectly  good. 
The  position  of  these  fish  on  their  sides  in  the  water  placed  their 
mouths  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  surface,  so  that  they 
aeemed  to  be  inhaling  both  water  and  air,  for  at  each  eSbrt  in 
inhaling,  bubbles  would  rise  and  float  on  the  water.  It  was  these 
babbles  that  caused  the  white  appearance  on  the  lake's  surface.  I 
have  supposed  that  these  tiah  had,  from  some  cause,  growing  out 
of  the  extraordinary  agitation  of  the  lake  by  the  ^e  &om  the 
eastward,  and  the  sudden  reflux  of  water  from  west  to  east,  after 
it  subsided,  been  thrown  together  in  this  way,  and  from  some 
unknown  natural  cause,  had  lost  the  power  of  regulating  their  spe- 
cific gravity,  which  it  is  said  they  do,  by  means  of  an  air  bladder, 
furnished  them  by  nature.  I  leave  to  others,  however,  to  explain 
this  phenomenon. 

During  this  season,  (1795)  Nathaniel  W.  Howell,  of  Canandaigua, 
and  Gen.  Vincent  Mathews,  late  of  Rochester,  first  came  to  Can- 
andaigua to  attend  court,  their  residence  being,  at  that  time,  at 
Newtown,  now  Bbnira. 

•  *  • '  •  •  «  * 

In  the  fall  of  1796, 1  returned  to  Suffield,  and  spent  most  of  the 
winter  in  making  U[J  my  surveys  and  maps  of  the  Reserve,  and  in 
closing  up  my  Dusiness  with  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.,  having 
concluded  not  to  remain  longer  in  their  service,  although  they 
were  desirous  I  should.  But  as  I  had  now  a  family,  and  had  spent 
most  of  my  time  for  seven  years  in  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a 
woods  life,  I  detennined  to  settle  at  Canandaigua  and  accept  the 
agency  offered  me  by  Mr.  Phelps,  of  his  land  Business.  In  accor^ 
dance  with  this  determination,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1797, 
I  left  Suffield  with  my  family,  in  a  sleigh  for  Canandaigua,  where  . 
I  arrived  early  in  March.  I  immediately  entered  into  the  service 
of  Mr.  Phelps,  m  selling  and  surveying  nis  lands,  and  in  collecting 
his  debts.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  my  agency  was  to  sell  three  or 
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four  farms  on  the  road  leadiog  •orth  towards  FomimgtoQ.  la 
lunning  them  out  as  it  was  Decessary  I  should,  I  caught  a  severe 
cold  in  the  swamps  through  which  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  way 
by  wading.  From  this  circumstance  I  date  Uie  commeQcemeut  m 
my  deafness,  which  has  since  so  much  aiHicted  me. 

During  the  winter  past,  (of  1797,J  Gideon  King  and  Zadock 
Granger,  two  of  the  proprietors  of  the  tract  of  30,000  acres  in  the 
north  part  of  township  one,  short  range,  (vhicb  included  the  land 
on  which  Rochester  now  stands,)  and  two  or  three  other  families 
from  Suffield.  had  gone  to  the  tract  and  commenced  thereon  a 
aettlenaent  Mr.  Phelps,  my  brother  Peter  B.,  and  myself,  were 
also  proprietors.  This  30,000  acre  tract  was  sold  originally  by 
Pbelps  and  Gorham,  in  1790,  to  a  company  of  geotlemen  of  S[«ing- 
field  and  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  among  whom  was  Ebenezer 
-  Hunt,  Quartue  Pcmeroy  and  Justin  Ely.  The  tract  was  bounded 
north  and  west  by  the  north  and  west  lines  of  the  township,  east 
by  the  Genesee  river,  and  south  by  a  Une  parallel  with  the  north 
line,  so  far  distant  therefrom  as  to  contain.  30,000  acres,  excepting 
and  reserving  therefrom  100  acres,  which  had  been  previously  sola 
to  Ebenezer  Allan,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mill  thereon, 
which  one  hundred  acres  was  to  be  located  in  as  near  a  square 
form  as  the  windings  of  the  river  would  permit,  commencing  at 
the  centre  of  the  mill,  and  extending  an  equal  distance  up  and 
down  the  river,  then  back  so  far  as  to  contain  the  100  acres  in  the 
above  form.  The  lines  of  this  20,000  acres  had  been  run  by 
Frederick  Saiton  in  the  summer  of  1790.  It  may  nbt  be  uninter- 
esting to  state  here  that  this  100  acres  embraces  the  most  densely 
sod  valuably  built'  part  of  the  city  of  Rochester; — and  that  all  the 
titles  within  it  are  derived  from  Allan,  who  never  himself  had  roj 
other  known  paper  title  than  that  which  is  derived  by  implication 
from  the  exception  above  mentioned  in  Phelps  and  Gorham's  deed 
to  the  Springneld  and  Ttorthamptoa  Company. 

•  «•••*• 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  the  proper  place,  that  in  returning  to  Can- 
andiugna,  after  completing  the  survey  for  Robert  Morris,  in  company 
with  Joseph  Ellicott,  we  traveled  down  the  lake  to  Buffalo,  cffiefty 
on  the  beach,  there  being  no  road,  and  as  yet,  none  other  than  an 
Indian  trail  from  Buffalo  to  Canawagus  (now  Avon.)  There  was 
then  (1797)  but  one  dwelling  house  between  the  two  places,  which 
was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilbur.  It  was  situated  at  the  point  where 
Mr.  John  Ganson  afterwards  built  a  large  house,  and  kept  a  tavern 
many  years,  and  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Le  Rt^. 

In  1600, 1  built  a  dwelling  house  in  Canandaigua,  opposite  the 
Academy,  in  which  I  resided  until  the  year  1S06,  when,  on  remov- 
taa  with  my  family  to  this  place,  I  sold  it  to  John  Greig,  Esq.,  by 
whom  it  was  occupied  many  years.  Here,  except  during  the  war 
of  1813, 1  have  continuously  resuled.    In  161S,  an  invacaoa  by  the 
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British  troopB  took  place,  whi(d»  resulted  in  laying  all  the  settle- 
meats  on  the  frontier,  Bufialo  included,  in  ashes.  My  dwelling, 
nulls,  &C.,  at  this  place,  shared  in  the  common  desolation.  The 
alledged  justification  of  this  system  of  warfare,  vbb  the  burning  of 
Newark,  (now  Niagara)  by  troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  George  M^CIure,  on  his  evacuating  Fort  George, 
a  few  weeks  previous. 

During  the  last  years  of  my  residence  in  Canandaigua,  I  was 
interest^  with  Mr.  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  and  Birdseye  Norton,  in 
a  contract  with  the  United  States  for  the  supply  of  provisions  to 
the  garrisons  of  Niagara,  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Chicago,  and  Fort 
Wayne.  This  connection  with  Mr.  Phelps,  continued  until  his 
deaui,  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1809.  In  1810,  I  took  this 
contract  in  my  own  name,  and  supplied  the  above  posts  until  1818; 
except  during  the  period  of  their  occupation  by  the  enemy,  after 
the  surrender  of  Detroit,  by  Gen.  Hull.  These  transactions  led  to  . 
Diy  early  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  some  account 
of  which  is  contained  in  a  communication  I  furnished  to  the  editors 
of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  which  was  published  in 
that  paper  under  date  of  27th  March,  1846. 

So  much  interest  appears  to  have  been  recently  manifested  for 
collecting  and  preserving  the  early  incidents  of  western  settlement, 
and  so  many  contributions  are  about  to  be  offered  in  aid  of  this 
object,  by  others,  that  I  think  it  advisable  to  leave  to  them  (who 
wul  no  doubt  perform  the  duty  far  more  acceptably  than  I  can,) 
the  task  of  presenting  matters  of  subsequent  occurrence,  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  My  early  cotemporaries  in  western  life, 
(with  so  far  as  I  caii  learn,  two  or  three  solitary  exceptions,)  are 
in  their  graves.  On  account  of  my  advanced  age,  and  the  busy 
though  humble  part  I  have  borne  as  one  of  the  very  earhest  of  the 
Pioneers  of  Western  New  York,  I  can  well  unagine  that  a  record 
of  my  experience  and  adventures  might  be  supposed  to  possess 
some  interest  with  those  who  are  seeking  such  materials  for 
preservation  from  an  actor  himself.  What  I  have  written,  I 
am  sensible,  will  fall  very  far  short  of  expectation,  but  I  must,  in 
^tice  to  myself,  say,  tlwit  it  is  but  the  hitherto  unwritten  remin- 
iscences of  a  very  aged  man,  prepared  without  memoranda,  and 
without  the  opportunity,  by  reference  to,  and  consultation  with,  a 
solitary  cotemporary,  of  quickening  my  recollection  of  many 
events,  doubtless  of  some  interest,  but  which  have  long  since  faded 
from  my  memory.  Truth  is,  of  course,  my  aim;  and  it  may  be 
•apposed  I  incur  some  hazard  in  drawing  on  my  memory  alone  at 
this  lale  period  in  Hfe.  To  this  1  will  only  say,  that  having  been 
personally  an  actor  and  participator  in  most  by  far,  of  the  events 
spoken  or,  I  feel  a  strong  degree  of  confidence  m  claiming,  for  this 
simple  narrative  the  concession  of  at  least  ordinary  authenticity. 

I  cannot  close  what  I  have  to  say  without  expressing  the  gratitude 
I  have  ever  felt,  for  the  kind  and  friendly  treatment,  patronage,  and 
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confidence,  extended  to  me  OQ'iny  first  aniTa]  in  the  Genesee 
country  in  1789,  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ihe  early 
Fiooeera.  Among  these  I  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  names  of  Gen. 
Israel  Chafii^  Judee  Oliver  Phelps,  Judge  Nathaniel  Gob- 
HAM,  Major  AnAH  Hoofs,  Thomas  Moaaie,  Esq.  James  Wad^ 
woBTH,  flsq.  and  Chables  Wiluahsom,  Esq. 


TUfOTBT  H08MER. 

The  early  advent  and  prominent  position  held  by  this  gentleman 
as  a  pioneer  in  Western  New  York,  as  well  as  his  numerouB 
descendants,  the  elder  generation  of  whom  may  well  be  classed 
among  the  junior  pioneers,  entitles  him  to  some  biogapliical  notice. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  Sept 
1745.  He  passed  through  a  course  of  medical  studies  with  Dr. 
Dicliinson  in  Middletown,  and  settled  in  Parmington,  in  the  same 
State,  and  married  his  wife,  soon  after  his  admission  to  practice. 

About  this  period  the  troubles  precursory  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution commenced,  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  retist  the 
encroachments  of  British  power.  He,  together  with  John  Tread- 
well  (afterwards  Governor  of  Connecticut,)  and  one  or  two  others, 
openly  proclaimed  resistance  to  oppression  in  that  then  loyal 
town,  so  that  they  were  for  some  time  in  great  personal  peril,  from 
the  violence  of  their  loyal  neighbors;  but  they  persevered  in 
retaining  their  patriotic  position,  until  that  town  became  distio- 
guished  for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Hosmer  early  entered  the  public  service  as  a  surgeon  of  the 
sixth  continental  regiment  On  the  appearance  of  the  small  pox  in 
the  army,  he  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  Hospital  in  Dan- 
bury,  and  the  subjects  sent  there  for  inocculadon,  he  being  one  of 
the  few  phycians  who  at  that  time,  were  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  inocculatioD,  wherein  he  was  singularly  successfiiL 
He  was  with  the  army  throughout  the  struggle  on  Long  Island, 
and  on  its  retreat 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  fhe  service  happy  in  the 

'  recollection  of  the  glorious  result,  but  poor  and  pennyless,  with  a 

growing  family  dependant  on  his  professional  exertions  for  support 

His  extensive  acquaintance  formed  in  the  army,  rendered  him 
personally  and  professionally  known,  to  most  of  the  families  in  the 
state,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  be  at  ooce  entered  into 
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an  extensive  practice,  which  coDtinued  to  the  time  of  his  remov- 
ing to  Western  New  York. 

He  first  came  into  this  country  in  1769,  or  '90  and  with  fom- 
others,  purchased  Township  No.  10,  in  the  7th  Range,  now  the 
town  of  Avon,  IJFingston  county,  at  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per 
acre;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1703,  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
^e  banks  of  the  Genesee  river  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
which  happened  Nov.  29th,  1815,  being  a  few  weeks  over  seventy 
years  of  age. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  county  of  Ontario  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  said  county, 
and  upon  Oliver  Phelps  declining  to  accept  the  olfice  of  first  Judge 
of  that  court,  he  received  that  appointment,  and  continued  to  hold 
that  office  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  when  he  was 
incapacitated  from  longer  holding  the  same  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  In  taking  leave  of  the  bench  and  bar,  he  received^the 
most  gratifying  testimonials  of  their  respect  azid  kindness. 

The  Indians  early  experienced  the  befits  of  his  services  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases;  for  which  they  were  ever  grateful:  nor  is 
their  memory  of  him  yet  dimmed,  for  in  numerous  instances,  they 
have  manifested  their  gratitude  to  his  surviving  descendants.  In 
the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  they  have  cordially  greeted  the  children  of 
At-a-gU3,  (healer  of  diseases,]  by  which  name  he  was  known. 

He  waa  distinguished  for  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  for 
his  active  benevolence,  ready  wit  and  indifference  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth;  his  professional  services  were  as  readily  extended  to  the 
poor  and  helpless,  as  to  the  wealthy;  his  philanthrophy  made  all  who 
knew  him  his  friends,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  had  a  per- 
sonal enemy.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  peace  with  all  men,  and 
in  raconciliation  with  hia  Creator. 

N<m.  —  A  nnanble  plonoer,  an  ewly  noighbor  of  Judge  Hounar,  in  &  few  word*. 
ftuniihed  the  uitfaor  en  ealogy  la  hii  0801017,  worthv  of  racotd: — "He  wu"  uid  he, 
"m  aicelleDt  hearted  mm;  lie  pncUaed  madiciDe  all  Ibnmgh  the  ralleyj  wid  wa»  kind 
ud  obliging  to  all  the  new  aeUlera."  And  not  forgctljng  (be  wiTo  of  the  Jndgv,  he  Mid 
die  WIS  a  practical  aiMai  of  charitj  and  bemrolenoe,  in  Iho  new  aeUtement.      • 
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JARED  BOUOHTON. 


This  genUeman  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  in 
the  month  of  July,  178S,  started  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  iind 
himself  a  new  h<Hne  in  the  western  country.  He  attended  the 
Lidian  council  at  Geneva,  in  which  Phelps  and  Gorham  extin- 
guished the  Indiui  title  to  their  Genesee  Purchase.  Being  satisfied 
with  the  ^pearance  of  the  country,  but  being  unable  to  purchase 
until  the  country  was  surveyed,  he  returned  to  Stockbridge.  His 
brother  Eoos  Boughton  who  was  the  clerk  and  an  assistant  to 
William  Walker,  Phelps  and  Gorham's  surveyor,  purchased  that 
faU,  Township  No  11,  Range  4,  of  that  tract,  now  the  town  of 
Victor,  Ontario  county,  at  Jhe  price  of  twenty  cents  per  acre. 

In  the  spring  of  1769,  Mr.  Boughton,  his  brother  Enos  Boughton, 
abfOther-in  law,  Horatio  Jones,  surveyor,  and  several  hired  hands, 
went  on  to  the  township  purchased  by  Enos.  They  surveyed  it 
into  lots  and  prepared  it  for  retailing.  Jared  Boughton  commenced 
the  first  improvement  made  by  white  labor  in  this  town.  He 
cleared  the  land,  rused  two  acres  of  buckwheat,  sowed  three 
acres  of  wheat,  and  built  a  log  cabin,  on  wiiat  has  since  been 
called  "Boughton  HilL"  At  the  approach  of  winter  the  whole 
party  returned  to  Stockbridge,  except  Jacob  Lobdell,  who  stayed  to 
feed  and  take  care  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  head  of  cattle  belonging 
to  the  Boughton  family.  These  cattle  were  wintered  on  grass  cut 
the  season  before  on  an  old  clearing  on  Boughton  Hill,  supposed  to 
be  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village.* 

In  February,  1790,  Mr.  Boughton  started  from  Stockbridge  for 
his  new  home,  witii  his  wife,  two  children  and  his  younger  brother 
Seymour  Boughton,  as  an  assistant  on  the  journey  and  to  return 
with  the  horses  and  sleigh.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey 
through  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  in  which  formidable  obstacles 
were  to  be  stumounted,  they  arrived  at  Boughton  Hill  on  the  7th 
day  of  March.  This  was  the  first  white  family,  and  Mrs.  Bough< 
ton  and  her  infant  daughter  Malania,  were  the  first  white  females 
who  settled  in  the  town  of  Victor,  and  Mrs.  Boughton's  second  son 
Frederick  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  that  town;  his  birth 
was  on  the  first  of  June  next  after  their  arrival: — 

*  Sm  ■■  Guawhgaali,"  in  woowit  of  Do  NonTille'i  expedition,  p.  ISl. 
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"  I  will  give  voa  mv  own  experience  of  Bettling  a  new  coontiy, 
which  hafl  proDably  oeen  similar  to  that  of  hundreds  of  others, 
I  came  from  Stockbridge  with  my  family  in  the  winter  of  17B0,  in 
a  sleigh,  by  the  way  of  Schenectady.  At  Utica  there  was  a 
mull  frame  store,  old  John  Post,  an  Indian  trader — and  a.  large 
W  house  kept  as  a  tarem.  There  were  one  or  two  families,  the 
Buckmores,  at  Wesbnoreland.  Two  or  three  families  between 
Westmoreland  and  Utica — Esquire  Blackman's  was  the  last  house 
oatil  we  arrived  at  Oneida  Caslle.  It  was  but  a  wood's  road.  At 
Oneida  Castle,  there  was  a  Dutchman,  who  had  hired  an  Indian 
house  to  accommodate  travellers.  We  arrived  there  about  13 
o'clock  at  night  and  found  no  lodgings  except  the  floor,  alt  the  beds 
being  occupied  by  emigrating  famiUes.  The  road  was  very  bad. 
We  got  our  sleign  '  stuck,'  and  hindered  us  a  day.  We  came  to 
Onondaga  Hollow — no  settlement  between  Oneida  Castle  and 
there — arrived  at  CoL  Danforth's,  who  kept  a  tavern.  Comfort 
Tyler  and  Ephnum  Webster,  an  Indian  interpreter,  wi^  his  squaw 
wife  hved  there;  they  were  the  only  inhabitants. 

"  We  travelled  thirteen  miles  the  day  we  left  CoL  DanforUi's. 
Col.  Reed's  family  and  mine,  fourteen  in  number,  camped  that 
night  under  a  hemlock  tree,  built  a  camp  of  hemlock  Roughs,  had 
a  warm  brisk  fire — made  chocolate — and  although  my  wife  had 
a  young  child,  we  had  a  comfortable  time  of  it 

''Next  night  we  arrived  at  the  east  shore  of  Cayuga  lake — there 
were  two  families  there — ^Judge  Richardson's  was  one — ^we  stayed 
with  him  all  night,  and  crossed  the  lake  on  the  ice  in  the  monung. 
The  next  night  we  got  to  the  foot  of  Seneca  lake — found  there  8 
man  by  the  name  of  Earlj  be  had  a  log  cabin,  but  no  floor  in  it; 
we  stayed  there  aU  night;  Earl  had  a  scow  to  ferry  us  across  the 
outlet  of  the  lake.  Next  morning  we  went  hi^ne  with  Mrs.  Reed 
and  family — found  CoL  Reed  at  home,  waiting  for  the  anival  df 
his  family.  His  house  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  in  Geneva;  , 
the  ^ace  then  contained  ten  or  twelve  families. 

"From  Geneva  to  Canandaigua  there  was  no  house;  Flint  creek, 
half  ,way  between  those  places  was  very  high,  and  frozen  at  the 
edges;  mere  was  no  bridge;  had  to  fall  trees  to  get  my  family, 
sleigh,  and  goods  over;  haa  to  draw  the  horses  over  with  ropes. 
About  five  miles  from  Canandaigua,  we  stayed  all  night  at '  Wells' 
cabin;'  Wells  had  been  there  and  sowed  wheat,  but  had  left;  the 
weather  was  very  cold.  Next  morning  we  arrived  at  Canan- 
daigua; the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  not  bndged,  and  we  bad  a  hard 
time  in  getting  over.  From  Canandaigua,  we  pursued  our  journey 
to  Bouffnton  Hill,  where  we  arrived  in  good  health,  March  7, 1790. 

"Although  we  were  somewhat  prepared  for  Hving,  we  still  had 
to  brine  on  our  supplies — very  httle  flour,  however,  as  we  had 
buckwheat,  and  wheat  harvest  was  not  far  off.  A  small  log  mill 
had  been  set  in  motion  for  grinding  com,  in  the  present  town  <^ 
Avon,  by  a  Mr.  G«uod.     7^  atimefl  were  of  tne  native  rock, 
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no  doubt;  to  this  mill  I  carried  my  buckwheat,  chi  horse4)ack, 
twenty  miles. 

"As  wheat  harvest  approached,  some  preparations  for  the  event 
were  necessary.  A  floor  was  to  be  laid,  of  split  basswood  or 
linden,  with  such  joints  as  the  axe  and  drawing-knife  could  produce, 
the  surface  smoothed  by  the  axe  and  carpenter's  adz;  cradles  and 
rakes  to  be  made  by  very  unskillful  hands — nay,  further,  we  found 
on  examination,  that  there  was  chaff  growine  with  our  wheat,  and, 
as  none  of  the  thousand  and  one  pedlars  of  fanning-miils  happeoed 
along  at  that  juncture,  we  were  compelled  to  devise  some  p^  to 
separate  the  two  articles. 

"A  large  oak  tree  was  felled,  a  piece  split  from  it,  dressed  to  the 
thickness  of  a  half  bushel  rim,  six  or  eight  feet  long  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches  wide  in  the  widest  part  This  forms  the  curve  or 
back-side  of  the  machine.  The  bottom  or  horizontal  part  was  made 
of  part  of  a  pine  slekh-box,  and  two  semi-circular  handles  com- 
pleted the  article.  Iriia  we  presumed  to  denominate  a  Cora  Fan. 
The  sieve  or  riddle  was  of  black  ash  splinters." 

The  subject  of  the  previous  biographical  remarks,  and  writer  of 
the  foregoing  graphic  sketches  of  a  woodsman's  life;  together  with 
bis  wife,  the  long  tried  partner  of  his  sorrows  and  his  joys,  of  his 
toib  and  their  fruits,  now  reside  in  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county, 
to  which  place  they  lately  moved  from  Victor — himself  82  years 
of  age,  and  his  wife  7S,  having  raised  twelve  children,  and  being 
now  the  ancestors  of  fifty  five  livmg  descendants,  are  spending  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  competency. 
.  A  Scotch  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Caledonia  Springs,  were  among 
the  earliest  adventurers  west  of  Genesee  river.  Their  advent  was 
in  1798.  They  came  from  Broadalbin,  in  the  Highlands  of  Perth- 
shire; arriving  first  at  a  settlement  of  their  countrymen  at  Jobne- 
town,  Montgomery  county;  they  were  induced  by  the  solicitations 
of  CoL  Williamson  to  settle  at  Caledonia.  They  were  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  "Old  Kirk,"  poor,  with  little  to  help  them  make  their 

Note— -FgwfuniljnamM  an  more  blanded  In  the  hMory  of  WmIstd  Kew  Tork, 
tiun  tint  of  BocssToN.  Tho  fonr  brothen  Ihit  helped  lo  comineiiM  BeUlenieiit  on 
PhehM  and  Ooriiam'i  pnicfauw,  were:  —  Enoe,  Jwed,  BBymonr  ud  Heiekiab.  Tia 
Ivt  nmmed  died  u  eulj  u  1793;  he  ma  the  father  of  Ihe  lale  Col.  Clandliu  V.  Boa^loa, 
«f  Victor,  tod  of  Geonre  H.  Baaghlon,  £iq.  of  l^ockport  Od.  Beymom  BoDgtilaii  m 
UUed  al  tlie  battle  of  B1«£k  Rock,  Id  the  wv  of  leiS.  Enoa  Boaghton,  died  at  Lock- 
port,  In  1S36.  At  the  mat  celebntioii,  the  vear  prariooa,  be  wm  iolradKed  to  Got. 
ClinloD  aa  the  man  who  DQilt  Ihe  firat  framed  bani,  the  fint  atfck  chimney,  and  planted 
die  fint  oichard  weal  of  Seneca  lake.  The  anther  hae  boeo  wbown  a  letter,  ttma  Hob- 
kiah  Bonjfiton,  dated  in  (he  Oeneese  conntiy,  in  Ihe  wintar  of  1T93,  to  hie  wifc  ia 
Slockbiidge.  He  mentiona  IhAl  there  had  not  been  (leigfaing;  enooj^  Ibr  a  "aiBgle 
team  to  Tootare  le  Onondaga  for  nit;"  and  mya  be  !■  abont  to  atait  Tor  Ifiuata,  ud 
baa  been  "fortunate  enongti  to  leciire  companj' ^ron^  the  wooda."  Hie  fatnarof  die 
fan  bratban,  c«ma  to  Victor  in  1799,  afwl  6S  jeaia,  and  died  hi  "96. 
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way  in  a  *new  conntrj,  but  stout  hearts,  industry  and  frugality. 
CoL  Williamson  Bold  them  their  land  at  three  dollars  per  acre,  oa  a 
credit  of  ten  years,  supplied  them  with  a  year's  provisions,  some 
teams,  cows,  &c.  The  five  of  their  number  who  came  out  to 
make  the  8electi<Hi  of  lands,  were: — John  ATVean,  Hugh  M'Der- 
mott,  Donald  M'Pherson,  James  ItfLiaren,  and  John  Anderson. 

In  their  new  location  the  early  Scotch  adventurers  had  been 
preceded  by  one  who  had  given  ^he  place  a  very  bad  reputation. 
His  name  was  Peterson,  a  Dane,  had  been  a  sea  ci^tain — and 
'tradition  says,  a  pirate.  He  built  a  house,  near  the  spring  and 
entertained  travelters,  cooking  himself  and  aSbrding  very  good 
fare;  afterwards  marrying  a  girl  that  lived  with  Dugan,  at  Dugan's 
creek.  He  was  strongly  suspected  of  taking  advantage  of  his 
secluded  position,  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  and  murder;  and  a 
surviving  witness  states  that  Dugan,  once  during  a  quarrel  with 
him  charged  him  with  a  specific  offence,  naming  the  victim. 
There  was  much  uneasiness  among  the  new  settlers  in  reference 
to  him,  and  their  suBpicions  at  one  time  led  to  an  arrest  and  com- 
mitment to  the  jail  at  Canandaigua.  He  was  finally  obliged  to 
run  away,  and  aherwards  died  at  sea.  He  was  the  first  tavern 
keeper  west  of  the  Genesee  river;  certainly,  a  very  untoward 
commencement  of  that  branch  of  business. 

Mrs.  Chambertin,  the  wife  of  Deacon  Chamberlin,  whose  narra^ 
tive  has  already  been  introduced,  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
original  colonists.  Her  first  husband,  was  Malcolm  M'Laren. 
The  other  survivors,  are;  John  M'Naughtoo,  Mrs.  M'Vean,  widow 
of  DcMiald  M'Vean,  and  Hugh  M'Dermott 

The  introduction  here  of  portions  of  a  narrative  furnished  by 
John  M'Kat,  Esq.  of  Caledonia,  will  not  only  afibrd  some  giimpsea 
of  early  settlement  there,  but  of  previous  events  upon  the  Genesee 


"I  came  to  what  is  now  Groveland,  on  the  Gienesee  river,  in  1793, 
in  my  16th  year.  Col.  Williamson  had  laid  out  a  village  at  Wil- 
liamsDurgh,  (near  Geneseo;)  fifteen  or  twenty  buildings  were  erec- 
ted there.  I  remained  at  Groveland,  for  several  years  working 
at  the  carpenter's  trade.  Among  the  early  events  tnat  now  occur 
to  me,  was  the  firing  of  lands  by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  game.  It  was  in  1795.  The  Indians  to  the  number  of  at 
least  five  hundred  assembled.  At  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  they  set  a 
train  of  fire  which  enclosed  an  area  of  about  seven  miles  square,  of 
the  oak  openings  between  the  Canascraga  and  Conesus  lake.    Pla- 
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cing  thenuelves  inside  of  the  area  aa  the  fire  advanced  alid  lenened 
ita  size,  the  same  was  driven  m  and  shot.  It  was  a  brisk  time 
during  the  aitemoon;  seventeen  deer,  several  bear,  and  a  large 
amount  of  other  game,  was  the  result  of  the  fire  hunt  Shanks,  a 
celebrated  Indian  hunter,  came  in  contact  with  a  bear  during  the 
afternoon,  that  he  had  wounded.  It  was  fight  Indian,  fight  bear; 
the  bear  getting  decidedly  the  advantage.  He  sprang  upon  Shanks, 
tore  and  lacerated  his  nesh — actually  eating  off  the  calves  of  bis 
leg:s !  The  Indiana  found  Shanlis  almost  lifeless;  the  bear  having 
left  him  for  dead.  He  was  cured  of  his  wounds  by  Indian  reme- 
dies, and  lived  for  many  years. 

"I  was  at  Morns'  treaty;  should  think  there  were  three  thousand 
Indians  assembled  for  several  days.  Those  who  were  there  to 
efiect  the  treaty,  bought  up  beet  cattle  and  distributed  the  beef 
freely  to  the  Indians. 

"I  came  to  Caledonia  in  1803;  there  was  then  but  two  hooaes  at 
the  Springs.  I  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  including  the 
Big  Spring  and  the  mill  site  at  Slab  Cily,  (or  Mumfordville;)  Capt. 
WilliamBon  had  built  a  small  grist  mill,  with  one  run  of  stones,  to 
accommodate  the  Scotch  settlers,  about  eighteen  months  before  I 
came.  I  paid  for  the  whole  property,  a  httle  over  two  thousand 
dollars.  My  customers  for  some  tune,  were  from  most  of  the  then 
settled  portions  of  the  Holland  Purchase;  they  came  fr(»n  as  far  as 
BufTalo,  when  they  could  not  cross  the  river  to  Canada,  on  account 
of  the  ice;  in  fact,  at  times,  from  all  the  region  west  of  me.  The 
next  mills  built  were  those  of  the  Holland  Company,  at  Batavia. 
and  Stoddard  and  Piatt's,  at  Leroy.  The  first  merchant  at  Cale- 
donia was  John  Cameron;  he  came  with  a  few  goods  in  1804  or  '5. 
"  When  I  first  came  to  the  springs,  trout  were  abundant  in  it;  and 
it  will  surprise  trout  fishers  of  the  present  day — and  would 
perhaps  old  Isaac  Walton  himself,  if  he  were  living — to  learn  that 
they  were  comparatively  tame.  When  we  wanted  them,  we  used 
frequently  to  catch  them  with  our  hands,  as  they  lay  under  the 
roots  of  the  cedar  trees  that  grew  along  the  banks.  There  would 
be  occasionally  one  weighing  aa  high  aa  three  pounds.  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  speckled  trout  to  breed  in  none  but  running  water, 
consequently  they  would  never  breed  in  the  spring,  but  resorted  to 
ita  outlet.  There  was  never  any  other  fish  in  the  spring;  tbey 
have  been  gradually  diminishing,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  va  aze.* 
"My  brother  Robert  came  here  in  1808,  had  been  a  clerk  for 
some  of  the  early  merchants  in  Geneaeo. 

■  This  last  resort,  almoM,  of  ths  nMckled  front  in  sll  the  noithoni  pOTtfon  oTWencn 
Naw  Toik,  hu  wilbin  k  few  jttn,  ottn  ihraalenMl  wllh  entire  donition,  or  exUDClioii. 
There  ii  now  ■  lair  In  opention,  limited  lo  three  70111  duration,  which  makei  fiihinjc 
in  the  apring  or  ita  oatlet.  a  penal  aSence.  Ttae  t»nt,  ■■  if  nadj  to  co-operate  in  Ihia 
attempt  to  protect  them  In  th!«  dislr  aeeming  "  Reserration,"  are  now  iwudlj'  in- 
creasing in  nninben  and  riie.  It  n  almosl  a  wander  that  aome  greedy  Pi«.em[^ 
Ueniata  — taTaahoolof  homed  "OtU  Pnili".— are  not  contesting  their  ri^lili. 
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"  1  have  often  heard  of  buying  wives,  but  have  known,  I  think, 
of  but  one  actual  Bale,  and  afterwards  peaceable  and  quiet  posses- 
sion. Phelps,  the  early  settler  at  Queenston,  was  a  Ranker.  In 
1794,  or  '5,  getting  tired  of  a  bachelor's  life,  he  went  down  to 
Geneva,  bougnt  the  wife  of  one  Jenninga,  for  six  hundred  dollara, 
cash  down,  taking  her  directly  to  Queeoston.  1  have  heard  that 
the  transfer  was  a  fortunate  one  for  all  concerned^  she  making  him 
a  good  wife. 

"  When  I  first  came  upon  the  Genesee  river.  Little  Beardstown, 
now  Cuylerville,  contained  about  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  at  Big 
Tree,  (Geneseo,)  there  was  a  small  Indian  settlement,  forty  houses, 
perhaps.  There  was  a  large  Indian  settlement  at  Squawky  Hill, 
and  a  small  one  at  Mt.  Morris.  The  white  woman,  had  a  number 
of  famiUes  upon  her  reservation  at  Gardeau. 

"  When  I  came  west  of  the  river,  in  1803,  Isaac  Smith  *  Jived 
at  the  Hosmer  place,  mid  way  between  the  river,  and  Caledonia; 
he  had  located  there  as  early  as  1801.  There  was  a  family  of 
Bakers,  squatters,  upon  the  ilatts.  These  were  all  except  the 
Scotch,  on  and  near  the  BuiTalo  road,  between  Caledonia  and  the 
river.  The  Indian  settlement  of  Canawagus,  (now  the  NewboM 
farm,)  contained  at  least  forty  wigwams." 

The  two  brothers,  John  and  Robert  M'Kay,  are  both  surviving 
residents  at  Caledonia.  The  one,  still  owning  and  carrymg  on  the 
mills  that  did  the  grinding  at  one  time  for  "  all  west "  of  their  loca> 
tion,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  State;  the  other,  resides 
upon  bis  farm,  a  short  distance  from  the  springs. 

Jehikl  Kelsgy,  an  aged  Pioneer  resides  in  a  pleasant  retreat, 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  life,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Avon  Springs.  He  cheerfully  suspended  his  field  labor,  in  which 
he  was  industriously  engaged,  and  gave  the  author  a  short 
account  of  his  early  advent: — 

"I  came  to  Avon,  in  1794,  purchased  the  fann  where  I  now 
reside,  for  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  acre,  about  ten  years  after- 
wards. I  had  to  labor  several  years  to  get  the  means  of  purchase. 
I  think  I  brought  the  first  salt,  in  any  considerable  quantity,  to  the 
Genesee  Valley.     I  took  pork  to  Onondaga,  exchanged  pounds  for 


a  Fionaer  landlonl,  but 
ter  wiTM  and  nralliM*. 
There  we  lew  primiliTe  \og  cabim  Id  WeHem  New  Yo^  from  beoeKth  the  roof  of 
which  there  have  gone  oat  more  and  better  helpen,  in  the  lettlameDt  of  ■  new  counlry. 
Ons  of  the  danffhten  becune  the  wife  af  laaac  BDtherland  of  Bataria;  another,  of  James 
D.  FsnlksflT  01  DBniTJUe;  two  olhen,  of  Bylreftar  and  Sldner  Hoamer;  and  another, 
of  Joha  M'Eaj,  of  Caledonia.  The  sixth,  and  yotuigest.  !■  Hia.  Eimbeity,  fonnsrly 
of  BaUria.    H^  SmiOi  died  In  1814. 
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bu^els;  brought  my  salt  via  Oswego,  and  month  of  < 
river;  sold  it  here,  for  ten  dollars  fifty  cents  per  barrel. 

"  The  firat  grist  mill  built  in  this  region,  was  by  Capt.  Ganson, 
before  1  came  on.  Judee  Hosmcr  built  a  saw  mill  on  the  Conesua, 
as  early  as  1796,  the  nrst  one  in  this  region.     The  Wadsworths 

built  one  the  same  vear,  on  the  same  stream.     Starr,  who 

was  the  father  of  itoratio  Jones'  first  wife,  built  the  first  framed 
house  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  la  '94,  all  the  inhabitants  on  the 
river,  from  Williamsburgh  to  its  mouth,  were: — Judge  Hosmer, 
Gad  Wadaworth,  Gilbert  R.  Berry,  Wm.  Markbam,  Ransom  Smith, 
Peter  Shaeffer,  William  Hencher,  Ebenezer  Merry. 

"I  helped  to  put  up  the  first  bridge,  over  'Deep  Hollow'  below 
Rochester.  We  had  previously,  to  go  up  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
to  get  over  this  gulf.  To  raise  the  bridge,  all  able  bodied  men  had 
to  go  from  Avon,  and  some  from  above.  In  '98  or  '9,  Peter 
Shaeffer  put  up  a  framed  bam;  it  took  all  the  men  in  this  region — 
twenty,  all  told. 

"When  the  Holland  Company  surveyors  first  came  on,  they 
came  here  to  buy  much  of  their  provisions,  and  grain  and  hay  for 
their  pack  horses, 

"Our  first  meetings  were  held  in  a  log  school  house  on  the  present 
public  square,  of  Avon,  Judge  Hosmer  usually  reading  the  Episcopal 
service.  Mr.  Crane,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  nere,  as  early, 
I  think,  as  1800,  or  '1.  At  an  early  period,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills, 
&ther  of  Gen.  Mills,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  used  to  come  aown 
to  Avon  and  hold  meetings. 

"I  must  tell  you"  said  the  old  gentleman  to  the  author,  "how 
one  of  our  young  men  got  his  wifo,  in  an  early  day.  Ebenezer 
Merry,  Jr.  the   son  of  an  early  settler  I   have   already  named, 

Sished  on  still  farther  ahead,  and  settled  on  the  Reserve,  in 
hio,  at  Painsville.  He  built  him  a  log  hut,  kept  bachelor's  hall, 
and  commenced  making  an  opening  in  the  woods.  He  came  back 
here  on  a  visit,  and  t^d  me  it  was  pretty  lonesome  up  there,  in 
the  woods.  1  told  him  he  must  take  beck  a  wife  with  him. 
*Well'  said  he,  disposed  to  make  a  prompt  business  matter  of  it, 
'who  shall  I  get?  I  replied,  there  is  the  daughter  of  Aaron 
Adams,  she  would  make  just  such  a  wife  as  you  want  The  young 
man  went  to  see  Miss  Adams,  they  struck  up  a  bargain,  were 
married,  and  ia  a  few  days,  were  off  through  the  woods  to  the 
Reserve;  the  young  wife  on  horseback,  and  ne  on  foot.  He  was 
one  of  the  foundere  of  the  village  of  Milan,  became  prominent, 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature.  He  died  a  few  years  since,  leaving  a  large  circle  of 
descendants. 

"It  was  very  sickly  through  the  whole  Genesee  valley  in  all  the 
early  years.  If  the  settler  escaped  (he  bilious  fever  the  first  year, 
he  was  sure  to  have  it  the  next 
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PittstowD,  originally,  afterwards  Honeoye,  now  Richnumd,  dates 
its  fint  settlemeiit  at  the  early  period  of  1769.  The  towoahip  and 
a  part  of  Bristol  were  purchased  of  Phelps  and  Goiiiaiii,  by  a  cook- 
pany  of  individuals  of  Dighton  Massachusetts;  thence  they  were 
called  the  "Dighton  Company."  The  land  was  divided  among  the 
proprietors  by  lottery;  Capt  Peter  Pitts  drew  his  share,  three 
thousand  acres,  and  was  so  fortunate  a!s  to  get  the  Honeoye  flatts, 
embracing  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  town  that  Sullivan  had  des- 
troyed, large  patches  of  cultivated  ground,  and  some  apple  trees. 
Gideon  Pitts,  the  eldest  son  of  Capt  Pitts,  came  out  to  view  lands 
about  the  period  of  Phelps  and  Gorham*s  purchase  of  the  Indians, 
aaw  the  lands  about  the  Honeoye  lake,  and  informed  the  Dightoo 
company,  of  their  denrable  character. 

"In  1769,  Gideon  and  William  Pitts  went  upon  their  father's 
land,  carrying  their  goods  in  on  an  ox  sled.  Their  first  shelter 
was  made  of  their  sled  bos;  afterwards  they  erected  a  cabin  and 
for  two  years  lived  alone,  putting  in  crops  upon  the  old  Indian 
grounds." 

Capt.  Pitts  and  the  remainder  of  the  family  came  m  1791,  living, 
for  Dearly  four  years,  alone,  Capt  Tafil,  of  Bloomfield,  being 
nearest  neighbor,  north,  the  Wadsworths,  nearest  west,  James 
Goodwin,  in  Bristol,  nearest  east,  and  a  few  settlers  at  the  head  <^ 
Oanandaigua  lake,  nearest  south.  There  came  into  Fittstown,  in 
1794,  Dr.  Lemuel  Cbipman,  Dr.  Cyrus  Chipman,  Philip  Reed, 
Roswell  Turner,  (himself,  bringing  in  his  family  next  year,) 
Edward  Hazen.  In  '95,  Jonas  Belknap  and  Elijah  Parker.  In 
'96  and  '7,  settlers  came  in  rapidly. 

Aaron  Hunt,  Col.  Green,  James  Garlin^ouse,  Jacob  Holden, 
Nicholas  Burby,  settled  at  Hunt's  Hollow,  (head  of  Honeoye  lake,) 
in  '94.  ScJcHoon  Woodruff  was  in  Livonia  as  early  as  '93;  Philip 
Short,  at  the  foot  of  Hemlock  lake,  in  *85. 

Peter  Allen  went  into  Pittstown  in  '96;  in  "7,  his  brother, 
Nathaniel,  who  had  worked  as  a  joumeyman  blacksmith,  in  Canan- 
daigua,  followed  him,  and  erected  the  first  blacksmith's  shop  in  the 
town,  getting  together  a  few  toolB,  and  supplying  himself  with 
iron,  by  biinging  it  from  Oanandaigua,  on  horseback.* 


tepreMDIaliTS  iaCooneM.  ttmn  tlut  diatrict.    In  the  taltar  yun  of  bit  life,  he  wu  ■ 
MDliMtor  npoB  a  woa  of  the  goaenl  gorenimeiit,  npon  (he  Erie  ind  Onrepi  ouub* 
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The  brief  glimpee  of  early  eettlement  thus  given,  U  from 
infonnatioD  derived  from  Peter  Pitts,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Capt.  Peter  Pitts,  aged  67.  The  other  survivor  of  the  family,  is 
the  Mrs.  Blackmaa,  whose  name  has  akeady  been  introduced  in 
another  connection.  To  her  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing reminlscenceB: — 

"ZadoG  Hunn,  a  Pieebyterian  minister,  who  lived  at  the  old 
Sheldon  place,  near  Canandaiena,  held  meetings  at  my  father's 
house,  as  early  as  1703.  He  &st  preached  in  Canandaigua,  after- 
wards, a  log  meeting  house  was  built  for  him,  in  Bristol.  We  tued 
to  have  good  meetings  in  those  days;  better  ones  than  we  do  now. 

"My  father's  house  was,  for  several  years,  a  home  for  the  new 
settlers,  land  explorers,  land  agents,  and  surveyors.  When  Louis 
Philippe  visited  Western  New  York,  he  wished  to  see  our  nei^bor- 
hood.  He  came  with  his  companions,  to  our  house,  bringing  a 
I^ter  of  introduction,  from  Thomas  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Canandaigua. 
He  was  very  sociable,  and  much ,  pleased  with  the  country.  He 
remained  over  night.  There  were  some  Indians  encamped  on  the 
lake  shore;  the  party  went  down  to  see  th&m,  taking  mv  brother 
Peter,  then  a  small  lad.  along  with  them.  He  could  talk  Indian; 
Louis  Philippe  was  highly  pleased  at  being  entiled  to  communicate 
with  them  through  the  agency  of  so  young  an  interpreter.  The 
first  few  years  alter  our  family  came  ui,  there  were  many  Indians 
passing  our  house  daily,  and  hunting  parties  were  encamped  nearly 
all  the  time,  in  the  neighborhood. 

"The  old  Indian  castle  that  Sullivan  burned  down,  stood  about 
one  hundred  rods  from  the  foot  of  the  lake.  AAer  we  came  here, 
there  were  many  remains  of  wigwams  that  Sullivan  had  destroyed, 
and  the  bones  of  his  pack  horses  " 

Capt  Peter  Pitts,  died  in  1813,  aged  74  years.  His  descendants 
are  numerous,  many  of  them  occupying  the  lands  be  left  them; — 
the  flats  of  the  Honeoye— conspicuously  beautiful  even  now,  when 
surrounded  with  rural  landscapes,  that  would  oftener  tempt  tbe 
traveler  from  the  great  thoroughfares,  could  he  realize  what  a 
panorama  of  Itikee,  broad  highly  cultivated  fields,  flocks  and  herds, 

ud  lully,  for  the  Mottnietion  of  tb«  onal  uonnd  Ihe  falli  of  the  Ohiot  ml  Looktillet 
irhera  he  died  In  1833  tf  '*.  The  vilhtfe  of  Allen'i  HiD  gnw  op  on  a  pert  «f  hk 
fine  hrm,  and  t/iA  ill  name  from  bim.  His  mocvBHr,  at  l&e  old  hemeatoad,  !■  tbo 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Roee,  who  married  his  daaghittr;  tbe  preeent  RepresenlallTe  in  Cob- 
gnea.  from  Ontario;  t)ia  ori^nal  fum  in  hie  hands,  having  had  acceaioni  of  hnndred* 
of  Bene,  aad  no<r  fbimins  one  of  the  Gneet  agricultural  eatatea  in  Weatam  New  TeA. 
The  flldei  brother,  Peter  AJIen,  whom  Mn.  Blackman  alee  names,  waa  in  QaeeiuUnl 
haul*,  ia' command  of  a  re^ment,  nhba  he  wai  made  priiener.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered bj  our  dder  olaM  of  readen,  w  the  one  who  gave  the  name  (o  the  "  Felw  Allan 
Le^daton/'  of  diia  elate.  Ho  eminmtad  to  Teini  HaUe,  on  the  Wabash,  In  iei6i 
.Kfam  li«  mdri  ■»  eMMiwiihif  uThmM  mis  In  1838. 
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vtHages,  more  than  comfortable  fann  housgi,  ia  apread  out  in  the 
Bouthem  portiiHis  of  Ontario  and  Livin^ton. 

Mrs.  Blackman,  is  enjoying  with  her  descendants,  s  competence 
of  worldly  blessings,  cheerful  and  happy;  even  disposed  to  be 
humorous.  She  gave  ae  a  reason  why  she  did  not  go  to  the 
"Holland  Purdiase,"  when  many  of  her  neighborawere  pushing 
00  there,  in  1804,  '5  and  '6,  that  her  husband  had  then  "got  land 
enough  cleared,  so  they  could  see  out  by  looking  straight  up,"  and 
she  did  not  wish  to  make  a  new  beginniitg.  The  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  abnost  as  early  a  pioneer  as  herseli^  was  at  work  on 
the  highway,  (June,  1848.) 

BuBOOTNE  Kemp,  is  an  aged  pioneer,  living  in  Newfane,  Niag- 
ara county.  A  small  portion  of  a  narrative  he  has  furnished  the 
author,  belongs  to  this  period:  — 

"  My  father's  family  consisting  then  of  eleven  persons,  came  from 
New  Jersey,  to  Niagara,  C.  W.  in  1786,  on  pack  horses,  pursuing 
the  then  usual  route,  via  Tioga  Point,  and  the  Indian  trail.  We 
saw  no  white  inhabitant  after  Teavina  Tioga  Point,  mitil  we  arrived 
at  Lewbton.  At  Newton,  logs  had  been  cut  to  build  two  houses. 
At  Painted  Post,  wc  were  passed  by  a  young  man  who  was  deaf  and 
dnmb;  from  signs  we  learned  that  his  destination  was  Queenston. 
He  never  arrived;  and  from  the  fact  that  an  Indian  was  oRerwarda 
u  possession  of  his  clothes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  was  murdered; 
though  it  may.  have  been  by  a  white  brigand,  the  Indian  afterwards 
taking  the  clothes  from  the  body. 

"We  had  a  small  drove  of  cattle  and  sheep;  arriving  at  the 
Genesee  river,  they  swam  across,  the  family  crossing  in  a  canoe. 
We  were  mudi  troubled  several  times  on  our  route  by  the  Indians 
stealing  our  horses,  when  they  wandered  a  shcnt  distance  from  our 
camp.'" 

Mr.  Kemp,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  became  an  early  settler 
upon  the  Holland  Purchase. 

Oliver  Culver,  Esq.  of  'Brighton,  Monroe  county,  still  survives 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  early  wilderness  advent  His  life  has  been 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  enterprizp  and  industry.  Coming  to 
Western  New  York,  in  1796,  but  nineteen  years  old,  he  has  been 
a  hired  laborer,  a  trapper,  a  navigator  of  the  lakes,  a  contractor  on 
one  of  our  largest  public  works,  a  legislator,  and  the  patroon  of 
hia  neighborhood.  An  ample  fortune  is  the  reward  of  a  long  life 
of  cnterprize  and  toil.  His  intellect  is  yet  vigorous,  and  the  iron 
frame  ttuit  in  youth  and  middle  age,  enabkd  him  to  encounter  the 
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diseaBes  and  priTations  of  a  new  country,  has  yielded  far  less  than 
usual  to  the  advance  of  years. 

"I  came  from  Vermont  in  1796,  on  foot,  my  companion  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Spafford.  Reaching  FanniiigttHi, 
Ontario  county,  1  got  a  job  of  making  sap  troughs  for  Jonathan 
Smith.  Heanng  that  something  was  going  on  at  Irondequoit,  I 
came  on  to  see  the  place.  Judge  Tryon,  of  Lebanon,  Conn,  had 
purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  land  and  laid  out  a  village. 
There  was  one  settler  upon  the  village  plat — a  mulatto  by  the  name 
of  Samuel  Dunbar.  Remaining  at  Irondequoit  a  few  weeks,  five 
batteaux  came  up,  with  surveyors  and  provisioDB,  bound' for  the 
New  Connecticut  tract  Myself  and  companion  hired  out  to  the 
company,  and  embarked  for  the  west. 

"At  !£rie,  we  found  Col.  Seth  Reed  keeping  a  tavern  in  a 
double  log  house.  On  our  way  up  the  lake,  we  left  a  settler  by 
name  of  Gunn,  at  Conneaut,  and  his  family;  he  was  the  Pioneer 
there.  We  landed  at  the  moulh  of  the  Cuyahoga,  (Cleveland,) 
built  a  store-house  and  a  dwelling  for  the  surveyors,  and  hands. 

One  of  our  hands, Stiles,  Tiad  his  wife  with  him,  built  a 

house.  He  was  the  first  settler  at  Cleveland.  During  the  first 
winter,  Mrs.  Stiles  was  confined;  her  only  female  attendants  being 
squaws;  the  child  was  die  first  born  on  the  Reserve,  and  had  a 
present  of  land  from  the  proprietora. 

"After  remaining  there  for  one  season,  myself  and  Spafibrd 
went  back  to  Vermont,  returning  to  Irondequoit  the  nest  spring. 
Having  brought  traps  with  ub,  we  followed  for  a  while  the  business 
'  of  trapping  and  hunting.  Game  was  very  plenty  about  the  Bay. 
Wild  geese,  with  their  broods  of  young  goslins,  vrere  especially 
abundant     We  trapped  and  bought  furs  oilndians." 

[Another  surveying  party  for  Ohio  arriving,  Mr.  Culver  and  his 
companion  again  accompanied  them.  His  narrative  embraces 
many  interesting  events  connected  with  the  primitive  survey  and 
settl»nent  of  the  Reserve,  witnessed  during  this  and  a  third  advent 
there.  In  1798  he  helped  cut  out  the  road  from  Pennsylvania  line 
across  the  Reserve.  On  his  way  up  he  was  taken  sick  at  Bufialo 
— no  physician  to  be  had — Middaugh's  wife  took  care  of  him.] 

"In  the  year  1800  I  purchased  the  farm  where  I  now  reside; 
went  to  work  upon  it,  going  through  the  woods  by  marked  trees 
to  Major  Orange  Stone's,  for  my  meals  and  lodging;  cleared  seven 
acres  and  got  it  into  wheat  Suspecting  that  I  had  an  imperfect 
title  to  my  land,  I  did  no  more  upon  it  until  1S05,  when  the  title 
was  made  perfect  During  this  time,  I  worked  at  the  Bay  for 
Tryon  and  Adams,  who  by  this  time  had  a  store  there  and  an  asheiy. 
:In  1804,  there  was  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  built  by Smith,  on 
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a  Btream  that  crosses  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Pittsford.  The 
mill  stones  were  taken  from  the  old  Allan  mill  at  Rocheater,  that 
had  run  down.  The  trade  of  Tryon  and  Adams,  extended  to 
Pittsford,  Penfield,  Mendon;  divided  the  trade  with  Canandaigiia, 
of  the  whole  region.  The  ashery  was  of  great  use  to  the  new 
settlers;  enabline  them  to  sell  their  ashes  for  a  shilling  a  bushel 
when  they  stood  in  need  of  the  proceeds.  I  remember  that  in 
1803,  Tryon  and  Adams  shipped  one  hundred  and  three  barrels  of 
pearl  ashes  to  Montreal.  In  1604,  when  I  left  the  Bay,  four  or 
nve  families  had  come  in.  The  father  of  Oliver  Grace,  Esq.,  of 
Lewiston,  was  a  general  agent,  or  clerk,  for  Tryon  and  Adams; 
was  well  educated,  social  and  pleasant;  an  agreeable  accession  to 
our  back  woods'  settlement.* 

"In  the  early  years,  the  whole  region  about  the  Bay,  was  a 
favorite  hunting  ground;  deer  and  bear  were  very  plenty.  There 
were  a  few  beaver  in  this  region  when  I  first  came  in.  I  trapped 
a  couple  of  young  ones  at  Braddock's  Bay,  in  1797;  found  one  of 
their  nouses,  or  lodges.  It  was  built  in  a  conical  form,  of  brush 
and  rushes,  plastered  with  clay.  Their  bed  was  elevated  above 
the  water,  and  dry.  The  sticks  they  had  carried  into  their  lodge 
for  their  winter's  food,  were  piled  up  outside  with  the  bark  ail 
gnawed  off.  I  have  seen  the  stumps  of  trees  they  had  gnawed  off 
one  foot  in  diameter.  They  select  their  sites  for  dams  with  all  the 
Dice  judgment  that  man  would  use  in  locating  mill  dams.  The 
beaver  dams  were  numerous  in  all  the  lake  Ontario  region. 

"I  married  and  settled  upon  my  farm  in  1805.  In  that  year  and 
the  following,  myself  and  four  neighbors: — George  Daly,  Orange 
Stone,  Samuel  Spafford,  and  Miles  NorthuR  with  the  help  of  fifty 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  then  town  of  Worlhfield,  cut  out  toe 
road  two  rods  wide,  for  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  river, 
easL  I  am  the  only  person  now  living  in  the  town  of  Brighton, 
who  was  here,  an  adult,  in  1796." 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  of  West  Webster, 

*  He  aolhoT  hu  one  or  the  old  acconnt  booki  of  this  primiliTe  ueicutile  cstab- 
liitunent.  Each  p«fe  ii  diled  "  Genmdejni  Lsoding."  Borne  anmrm  u  ihej  occnr 
Ihraafh  ita  ptgaa,  idO  temlnd  the  readei  of  eertf  Umea: — Seftnonr  Bangfaton,  Mile* 
Biialal,  Jonalhui  Brown,  Cept  Abnhani  Bnieluird,  WilllMn  Bacon,  JunM  Btooki, 
Junea  Crook,  John  Dkllajr,  Levi  Van  Foaaen,  Wm.  and  Daniel  Ooald,  Nathaniel 
Rowlej,  Paul  Roberla,  John  8lon)^ton,  Noah  Bmilh,  An  Taft,  Nelhu  ToDa,  Gideon 
Thayer,  Slephea  Hoker,  Matthew  Wamar,  Aahaol  Warner.  Aaron  WalUna,  i^n 
NoKon,  Zebnlon  Norton,  Jamea  Annibal,  Amhent  HnmohTey.  Bamnel  Stephene, 
■  " "  " "         ■  "  "■  I,  ftimiel 


A.  Stephen  Hopkini,  OBver  Tracy,  Annutna  Porter,  Peter  B.  Porter,  Oliver  CaWar, 

Jamee  Wakwodfa,  Glorer  Feirjn,  Bamoel  Stone,  Oliver  Gtace,  OUrer  Phelpa,  Jdm 
Ray,  John  F.  Tnylor,  Thomaa  King,  Wm.  Hencher. 
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Monroe  county,  for  the  infbnnation  contained  in  the  following 
extracts  of  a  letter; — 

"My  mother,  now  quite  advanced  in  yean,  resides  with  bet 
astei,  Mrs.  M'Laren,  near  Benedict's  Comers,  on  Ridge  Rood, 
east  of  Rochester.  I  gather  irom  her  the  statement,  that  she  came 
with  my  father,  to  Braddock's  Bay,  in  1797,  There  had  been 
liTine  there,  then,  for  three  or  four  years,  three  brothers: — BezeaJ, 
Stephen,  and  John  Atchison.      The  names  of  the  others  there, 

were: — John  Madden,  Goodhue,  Labon,  ■ 

Bennet.  Wm.  Hencher  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Genesee  nver;  a 
rather  singular  sort  of  personage;  a  second  Daniel  Boone.  S<Mna 
emigrants  settled  four  or  five  miles  from  him,  at  which  he  became 
very  indignant;  said  he  did  not  wish  to  have  neighbors  so  near 
him."* 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  tax  roll  ever  made  out  for 
the  region  west  of  the  Genesee  river;  it  being  then  all  embraced 
in  one  town — Northampton.  It  is  entire,  with  the  exception  of 
fifteen  or"  sixteen  names,  torn  from  the  first  page  of  the  roll.  It 
was  furnished  to  the  editor  of  the  Rochester  Democrat,  by  Donald 
M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  of  Caledonia  It  is  dated  October  6th,  ISOO;  and 
signed  by  Augustus  Porter  and  Amos  Hall,  as  commissioners  of 
taxes  for  Ontario  county.  The  assessors  for  the  town  of  North- 
ampton, were: — Cyrus  Douglas,  Michael  Beach,  Eli  Griffith,  and 
Philip  Beadi;  Peter  Shaeffer,  (still  livmg,)  waa  the  collector. 
There  were  not  then,  as  it  appears,  over  twelve  taxable  inhabitants 
upon  the  Purchase;  in  Buffalo,  only  Johnston',  Middaugh  and  Lane. 

Tlliwmluid    Am' 

pn-ltMate.    oTTa 

CMh.  Wmiun  $30     (0  (I 

CuWr,  William  94  1 

CbwnbarUD,  Hinda  SS4  4 

CnrtU,  Aaguitiu  MO  { 

Cnitto.  Joiulluii.  387  i 

CunplMll,  Petac  B3  0 

Chopin,  Hear;  """  "  " 
Chapaiao,  Aaa 
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Caaalt.  Bamnel 
ChunlwrtiB,  Joahdm 
Cu7.  Joaajdi 
CooU,  Timoth; 
Dngaii,  ChriUophu 
DooEtw,  Qrnu 
Davb.  Daniel 
D»*ii.Gui«t 
DsTihBela 


*  HiM  fin(  •eltl«r  al  the  m«lb  of  GanesM  rlTsr— and  fint.  In  fact,  in  all  Oisl  region 
—■has  been  Mmal  timet  allnded  to,  bv  olhen.  He  had  held  a  commiaaiaiv  ander 
Shaj,  in  Ihe  BiMuchiiMtU  rebellion.  When  the  force  waa  diibaaded,  be  had  laJwnn 
canipicaoM  a  put  in  the  rebellion,  that  he  feared  to  mualD.  and  came  fint  te  Chammnb 
irtieiehe  nmained  twoorlhreayeaia.  The  foDowiagurinutof  aMieTidaled  in  Im, 
ftom  0B«  of  hii  danghlen,  who  wm  with  him,  to  another,  la  Mineacbneetla,  w«dd 
ritow  Ihat  he  came  lo  Wettem  New  Toili,  abont  that  peried:— "We  are  waitiag  ■! 
Cniemnof,  to  get  rid  of  the  Atw  and  asnai  a*  aoon  ai  we  do,  *e  are  going  U  Iba 
Oenawe  coon^.  Father  hw  bean  oat  there  and  relumed."  Mr.  Hencbar  died  in 
1891.  leaviDg  a  huva  nnmber  of  deacendanti.  Mn.  Donald  M'Kemie,  of  Caledonia, 
la  one  ot  hia  dMg^tera.  Mn.  Rlchardaon,  of  Cambria,  Niagara  const;,  widow  of 
Jonathan  Richanboa,  ia  a  drier  of  the  earl;  plottMr. 
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VilKrMltiul 

Am-I 

ofTu. 

Tiluemlaiki 
pBa^Mala. 

Am-t 

of  Tax. 

DkTk,  SaiDMl 

319 

37 

Rhan,  AlMander 

85 

la 

EUkxXt.  BBDJuDla 

600 

71 

SiimwD,  Uonud 

59 

11 

F-b.Jodidi 

15:6 

186 

Stimwm  A.  Jonea 

900 

99 

Farewell,  EliiJw 

388 

3T 

Sbeffisr,  Petei 

164 

St 

FdIW,  David 

80 

It 

4360 

«M 

FH.7th,J.lut 

330 

43 

Scott,  laaac 

iioe 

145 

Omm^J^^. 

100 

14 

Sbsllr,  Phina 

150 

19 

116 

SO 

Scott;  Satmon 

796 

93 

1640 

S10 

731 

1  00 

G«Mai>:J>m«. 

13 

09 

30 

07 

Griffith,  Eli 

«68 

98 

Utlej.Aaa 

901 

117 

-nchSr.Wm. 

1036 

1  64 

Olmatead,  Jstemiah 

130 

39 

IIkk«,8MMd 

44 

09 

Wilbar,  ChariM 

60 

SI 

I  Mb.  lUnbra 

«> 

09 

Wabhar.  Fiedaiick 

488 

68 

=i.X- 

68 

14 

Wemple,  Htaij 

97 

17 

W 

16 

43 

10 

•HFrirad 

300 

30 

Eln(.  Thomaa 

30 

07 

Six*, 

64 
49 

13 
09 

King.  Simeon 
Headsr,  St«pbN> 

40 
19 

10 
03 

<qii«.Jolin 

60 

11 

fUi>»>n,Aaa 

410 

Gl 

HS-ibST" 

119 

16 

Emii>,Jehn 

498 

90 

»T0 

S3 

Wo<^aB.  John 

163 

36 

oit,Sleplunt 

153 

34 

Fhilipe,  William 

» 

07 

JoaM.ll.  John 

140 

33 

Cwwr,  John 

316 

40 

JonM,EUabMh 

153 

94 

Ell,  Jintin 

dOOO 

9  91 

Johnauo,  HoMi 

800 

1  07 

Bainard,  Ebenezai  1 

1950 

387 

JohuoD,  Wm. 

9034 

3  50 

PeiUn.,  E^ech        J 

Kith,  H.  Mktiasl 

43 

09 

Phelpa,  OliTcr 

4437 

880 

Kimtmll.  John 

700 

1  03 

Hutford.  Charioa 

3333 

463 

Kent,  EUjiih 

96 

14 

King,  OideoD,  boln 

4500 

536 

LeDe.Eiekle1 

114 

34 

QranEsr.  2>doO 
Hi^j,  Sumiel  } 

4500 

899 

L>;boDni,  ChilXephei 

470 

63 

Ltod.  Jofao 

40 

06 

Stooe,  John          ( 

fiOOO 

9  91 

Leodud,  Joulhm 

40 

06 

Gravea,  Bila*        ) 

Lewi.,8.th 

60 

14 

Wadaworth,  Jame. 

34,500 

68  38 

MnkWm. 

714 

94 

William»n.  C.  *  othea    34,500 

68  38 

MilkLnrii 

#73 

16 

GUb6rt.Wai«n 

8,190 

9.60 

Uilb,  Abxuuiu 

^  80 

19 

Colt,  Judah 

1,390 

961 

UilK  BuDoel 

aso 

30 

Morria,  Thomaa 

4,900 

833 

HorUB.BimMa 

60 

11 

Hall,  Amoo 

700 

1  38 

■MiDf.  Timodir 

138 

16 

Sl'SS-ffiJ. 

3,300,000  5331  69 

HcClonlng,  Jehn 

40 

09 

155.150 

307  41 

HeCl.iaDK,J.h>.Jr. 

13 

09 

Williunaon  A  f  bolpi 

100.000 

319  U 

S^rfcT" 

45 
30 

09 
09 

Cralgie,  Andnw 
Ogdsn,  Samuel 

50.000 
60.000 

78  96 
109  57 

.  84 

19 

Cottinger.  Garrit 
Cbarcl,  Phillip 

60.000 

109  S7 

MdIUdi,  Hbiut 

54 

11 

100.000 

319  14 

S93 

80 

Unknown 

97.910 

59  41 

870 

1  11 

Unojr&Bajard 

89.000 

179  68 

48 

11 

Lerov  &  BaTmltl 

87  66 

HcPh^oD,  Deo 

100 

39 

Phelpa  A.  J<^ 

FattenoD,  I.ewi«iHie 

SOO 

90 

40,960 

8^36 

Pehodr.  StepheD 

B6 

IS 

by  Thoma.  Morria 

Petmer.Ji^ 
FeDEinan.  WilliMn 

489 
300 
70 
130 

73 
66 
15 
19 

Jimifk  Fitla  Blmmoni 
J»,pbHigby 

600,000  1314  84 

Total                  94,765.368  8,387  11 

Hon— The  nunae  were,  manT  of  tb«in,  wmiu:,  in  the  traiiKclpt 

ooriadthnn 

AAor 

o^r  rocorda,  there 

K*7«t,ltitfmUMd,m 

iBweimi 
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BENJAMIN  BARTON. 


He  was  a  native  of  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey;  born  id  17T1. 
When  but  eeventeen  years  of  age — in  the  year  1787 — be  accom- 
panied his  father  to  assist  in  driving  a  drove  of  cattle  and  sheep 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  British  Commissariat  at  Niagara. 
The  route  was  the  one  that  has  already  been  described;  the  Indian 
trail,  that  was  then  the  only  route  to  Fort  Niagara  and  Canada. 
On  reachmg  the  Genesee  river,  the  party  rested  for  a  few  days  to 
allow  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  recruit,  and  while  there,  erected  a 
small  log  cabin,  for  their  own  convenience,  and  the  convenience  of 
other  drovers;  which  ia  supposed  to  be  the  first  tenement  erected 
by  white  men,  between  Whitestown  on  the  Mohawk  and  the  wes- 
tern frontiers  of  the  state. 

Major  Barton  came  to  Geneva  in  1788;  and  in  the  year  1790, 
purchased  from  Foudery,  a  Frenchinan,  who  had  married  a  squaw, 
(and  to  whom  the  Indians  had  given  the  land,)  a  valuable  farm  on 
the  Cashong  creek,  seven  miles  from  Geneva. 

This  farm  was  formerly  the  aite  of  an  Indian  town  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779.  More  than 
one  hundred  acres  of  it  had  been  improved  from  time  immemorial; 
so  long,  that  the  stumps  had  rotted  away,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  old  apple  trees  growing  up(xi  it,  many  of  which  were  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  These  ^ve  the  only  things  on 
it  that  escaped  the  destruction  inflicted  upon  all  Indian  towns  he 
reached,  by  Gen.  Sullivan.  In  payment  for  this  farm,  he  gave  all 
the  money  and  property  he  had,  even  to  parting  with  a  portion  of 
his  raiment  He  had  great  difliculty  in  getting  the  purdiase  ratified 
by  the  State,  but  succeeded  finally,  through  ^e  great  kindness  and 
assistance  rendered  to  him  by  Gov.  George  Clinton. 

In  1792,  Major  Barton,  was  married  at  Canandaigua  to  the  kind 
and  afiectionate  companion  who  yet  survives  him,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  nearly  half  a  century.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  in 
Geneva,  where  his  first  child,  a  daughter,  was  bom;  and  in  1794 
removed  on  to  his  farm,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the 
spring  of  1807,  when  he  removed  to  Lewiston  in  Niagara  county. 
He  was  employed  a  long  time  by  the  Surveyor  General  in  survey- 
ing the  State  military  tract  lying  east  of  Ontario,  to,  and  including 
Onondaga  county;  as  well  as  rendering  much  service  in  that  way 
in  Ontario  county. 
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Onondaga  county;  as  well  as  rendering  much  service  in  that  way 
in  Ontario  county. 
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Between  1801  and  1806,  be  was  three  or  four  yean  the  Sheriff  of 
Ontario  county,  which  then  embraced  all  the  territory  of  New  Ytak 
(except  the  county  of  Steuben,)  west  of  Seneca  lake,  and  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line  to  lake  Ontario,  which  has  since  been  subdivided 
into  thirteen  counties. 

During  the  time  he  held  the  office,  he  had  to  serve  a  criminal 
process  upon  an  Indian  residing  on  the  Buffalo  reservation  for  the 
crime  of  murder,  he  having  killed  a  man  in  a  drunken  brawl  at  a 
little  log  tavern,  near  where  the  Mansion  House  in  this  city  now 
stands.  At  that  period  of  time  the  Indians  were  much  the  stronger 
party  in  the  coimtry,  and  a  process  like  this  could  not  be  execated 
without  their  consent  The  diiefs  objected  to  the  arrest  bemg 
made;  said'  they  regretted  the  circumstance,  but  they  understood 
the  white  people  in  a  case  of  murder,  in  trying  and  punishing  a  man 
who  committed  it,  they  made  no  difference  whether  be  was  drunk 
or  sober  at  the  time,  that  they  did,  their  young  warrior  was  drunk 
irtien  he  committed  the  act,  and  they  would  punish  him;  at  aQ 
events  they  would  not  consent  that  he  should  be  taken  and  tied  on 
a  horse  like  a  thief,  and  carried  through  the  country  to  the  jail  at 
Caoandaigna.  Major  R  represented  to  them,  that  as  the  offence 
was  a  crin>e  against  our  laws  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state,  the  arrest  must  be  made,  even  if  it  took  a  large  force  to  do  it, 
and  they  had  better  consent,  but  they  positively  forbid  his  making 
it  It  was  then  mutually  agreed  between  him  and  the  chiefs,  that 
they  should  go  to  Fort  Niagara,  then  commanded  by  Major  Moses 
Porter,  and  consult  with  him  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Even 
here  a  pontive  refusal  was  adhered  to,  not  to  permit  the  arrest  to 
be  made.  They  were  wilUng  to  pledge  their  words  as  chiefs,  that 
the  man  should  be  in  Canandaigua  when  the  court  met,  and  that 
the  Sheriff  mi^t  go  home.  This  agreement  was  faithfully  per- 
formed. The  Indian  had  his  trial,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung,  but  subsequently  pardoned  by  Gov.  George  Clinton  and 
banished  the  state.  He  went  by  the  English  name  of  Stiff-arm 
Geoi^,  and  is  yet,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  residing  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Previous  to  the  surrender  of  Fort  Niagara,  in  vfso,  under  Jay's 
treaty,  and  while  hired  by  the  British  Government,  no  white  man 
oould  travel  on  the  frontier,  without  being  liable  to  be  aiTested  by 
the  Indians  and  taken  to  the  fort  under  suspicion  of  being  a 
deserter,  unless  he  could  exhibit  to  the  Indians  a  pass,  &om  the 
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oonunaoder  of  the  fort;  which  pass,  aa  the  lodiana  could  not  read, 
was  a  card  or  thick  piece  of  p^>er  having  on  it  a  large  wax  seal, 
bearing  a  particular  impresnoD.  Major  B.  has  been  once  or  twice 
thus  arrested,  and  at  other  times  had  to  dodge  and  run  away  from 
drunken  and  troublesome  Indians. 

During  his  early  rambles  on  this  frontier,  he  foresaw  the  brilliant 
prospects  and  immense  trade  which  would  in  time  flow  through 
these  great  inland  seas.  As  soon  as  the  Mile  Strip  on  the  Niagara 
river  was  surveyed  into  fann  and  village  lots,  by  the  Stale  who 
was  the  owner,  he  attended  the  sale  at  the  Surveyor  General's 
office  in  Albany,  in  1805.  Here  he  met  with  Judge  and  General 
Porter  on  the  same  busineBS.  They  formed  a  connection  of  fiiend- 
ship  and  business,  which  continued  unbroken  to  the  day  of  bis  death. 
They  purchased  several  farm  lots,  including  the  property  around 
the  Falls,  and  bid  oS,  at  public  auction,  the  hmding  places  at  Lewia- 
toD  and  Sclosser,  for  which  they  received  a  lease  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.  In  1606,  under  the  finn  of  Porter,  Barton  &c  Co^ 
they  commenced  the  carrying  trade  around  the  Niagara  Falls,  on 
the  American  ude;  they  were  coonected  with  Matthew  M'Nairof 
Oswego,  and  Jonathan  Walton  &  Co.  of  Schenectady;  and  this 
was  the  first  regular  and  connected  line  of  forwarders  that  ever 
did  business  tiotn  tide-water  to  lake  Erie  on  the  American  side  trf" 
the  Niagara  river. 

After  Major  Barton  removed  to  Lewiston,  in  1607,  then  in  the 
county  of  Genesee,  he  was  for  one  or  two  years  the  Sheriff;  after 
which  he  never  asked  for  nor  held  any  civil  office,  except  such  aa 
supervisor  or  other  town  office,  which  are  rather  burthenaome  than 
otherwise,  but  he  always  held  that  it  was  every  one's  duty  to  bear 
his  share  of  such  tasks.  He  was  an  American  in  heart  and  piin- 
cq>le,  and  loved  his  country  and  her  republican  institutions  before 
all  others.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  war  of  1613,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  it,  gave  his  whole  eSorta  and  influmce  to 
its  support  In  1813  when  the  Niagara  frontier  was  invaded  and 
lud  waste  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  enemy.  Major  Barton  was  a 
large  sufferer;  his  houses,  stores,  mills,  and  other  property  being 
burned  up  or  otherwise  destroyed;  for  all  of  which  he  received  l»t 
a  partial  remuneration  from  the  Government  This  severe  peco- 
niary  loss,  flowing  from  the  progress  of  the  war  which  he  had  aided 
in  bringing  about,  and  to  which  be  had  given  his  untiring  zeal  in 
supporting,  did  not  in  the  least  change  his  views  or  feelings  in  what 
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he  considered  a  just  and  proper  act  of  the  Goremment;  but  chi  the 
coQtrary  called  him  more  fully  into  action. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  when  his  friend  and  partner,  General 
Porter,  raised  his  Brigade  of  Volunteers,  which  during  the  cam- 
ptugn  BO  much  distinguished  themselves.  Major  B.  joined  them  as 
special  quarter  master  for  the  corps,  under  a  commissioo  from  Got. 
Tompkins.  In  this  department,  his  serrices  were  soon  found  so 
useful,  that  in  July,  while  the  American  army  lay  on  Queenatown 
Heights,  he  received  from  the  President,  a  commission  as  Deputy 
Quarter  Master  General  in  the  regular  army,  in  which  he  continued 
to  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  restoratioD  of  peace,  Major  B.  returned  with  his 
family  (who  left  at  the  c(Hmnencem«it  of  the  war,)  to  Lewiston, 
his  favorite  place,  and  cwnmenced  rebuilding  and  repairing  the 
injury  his  property  bad  received  during  the  war.  For  the  last 
fifte«i  or  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  op  all  cares  of  business 
except  agriculture,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He  origutally 
had  a  most  uncommonly  robust  constitution;  but  from  early  expo 
sure  in  surveying  the  country,  by  exposure  in  winter  and  summer 
to  rains  and  snows,  and  hard  fare  in  living,  he  became,  as  age 
creeped  on,  subject  to  rheamatian  and  other  chronic  complaints, 
which  entirely  broke  him  up;  and,  for  the  last  five  years,  be 
enjoyed  but  little  good  health. 

During  a  IcHig  life,  Major  Barton  has  he^i  eminently  a  useful 
man.  Thrown,  in  his  minority,  upon  the  worid,  to  wor^  his  own 
way,  without  a  shilling  to  aid  him,  but  possessing  talents,  industry, 
perseverance  and  economy,  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  rose  to 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honors.  He  was  naturally  modest 
and  unobtrusive;  decisive  and  firm  in  purpose;  honest  and  upright 
in  all  his  dealings;  never  Of^ressive  to  those  indebted  to  him,  but 
rather  extentUng  to  them  additional  assistance;  generous  and  obli- 
ging  in  his  dispontion,  and  alvreys  ready  to  bear  bis  porticm  in  any 
pnUic  improvement;  without  any  desire  for,  or  attempt  at  show  or 
fMtentatkm,  for  which  he  had  a  perfect  contempt;  bat  treating  with 
great  respect  and  dvility,  worth  and  merit,  whether  covered  with 
the  humble  garb  of  poverty  or  more  rich  attire;  a  kind  husband, 
an  affectk»iate  father,  a  good  neighbor,  and  an  unflinching  friend. 

He  died  at  Lewiston,  in  1843,  aged  73  yean. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


UORRta    PORCHASE — OBNSRAL  DlfiFOfilTION  OP  "HOBBIS    RESERVE. 


Messrs.  Phelps  and  Goiham,  who  had-  paid  about  one  tfaird  of 
the  purchase  money  of  the  whole  tract  purchased  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  value  of  "MaBsachusetts 
consolidated  stock,"  (in  whidi  the  pajtnents  for  the  land  were  to 
be  received)  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  par,  were  unable  further  to 
comply  with  their  engagements  and  coneummate  the  conditions  of 
the  sale  on  their  part,  and  Massachusetts  commenced  suits  on  their 
bonds.  After  a  long  negotiation  between  the  parties  in  which 
many  propositions  were  made,  accepted  and  abrogated  by  mutual 
consent,  the  whole  transaction  relative  to  the  purchase  of  those 
lands  was  settled  and  finally  closed  on  the  tenth  day  of  March, 
1791,  by  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Gorham  relinquishing  to  Massachu- 
setts that  portion  of  the  hrad,  and  Massachusetts  relinquishing  to 
the  said  Phelps  and  Gorham,  their  bonds  fw  the  pajrment  of  the 
porchase  money  therefor. 

On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1791,  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
agreed  to  sell  to  Samuel  Ogden,  who  was  acting  for  and  in  behalf 
of  Robert  Morris,  all  the  kuids  ceded  to  the  said  state,  by  the  stale 
of  New  York,  except  that  part  thereof  which  had  been  cwiveyed 
by  Massachusetts  to  Phelps  and  Gorham.  8«e  Sec.  Office,  Mas- 
tachuMettt  Exemp.  Records,  foL  I. 

In  confonnity  with  this  agreement  the  state  of  Maasachosetts 
conveyed  to  Robert  Morris,  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  '1791,  the 
whole  of  said  land  in  five  difierent  deeds — the  first  incloding  all 
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the  land  on  said  tract  lying  eaat  of  a  meridian  line  beginning  at  a 
point  in  the  aorth  line  of  Pennsylvania,  twelve  miles  west  of  the 
BouthweBt  comer  of  Phelps  and  Gorham's  tract,  and  running  doe 
north  to  lake  Ontario,  supposed  to  contain  about  five  hundred 
thousand  acres.  See  Sec.  O^e,  Slbany,  Book  of  Deeds,  23,  foL 
231.  The  second  deed  included  all  the  land  hetv/een  the  last 
described  tract  and  a  meridian  line  beginning  at  a  point  in  the 
north  line  of  Pennsylvania,  sixteen  miles  west  of  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  last  described  tract,  thence  ruiming  dne  north  to  lake 
Ontario.  See  Sec,  Office,  ASiany,  Ub.  23,  fol.  234.  The  third  deed 
included  all  the  land  lying  between  the  last  mentioned  tract,  and  a 
meridian  line,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  north  Une  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, sixteen  miles  west  of  the  southwest  comer  of  the  last 
described  tract,  and  thence  running  due  north  to  the  shore  of  lake 
Ontario.  See  Sec.  Office,  M>any,  Lib.  33,  foL  93b.  The  fourth 
deed  contained  all  land  lying  beetwees  the  last  mentioned  tract, 
and  a  meridian  line,  be^ning  at  a  point  in  the  north  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania, sixteen  miles  west  of  the  southwest  comer  of  the  last 
described  tract,  and  thence  running  due  north  to  the  shore  of  lake 
Ontario.  See  Sec.  Office,  ABntny,  lib.  23,  fol.  282.  The  fifth  and 
last  deed  included  all  the  lend  owned  by  the  state  of  Massadiusetts 
in  this,  state,  lying  west  of  the  last  described  tract.  See  £fec.  Office, 
Albany,  Ub.  23,  fol.  237.  The  four  last  mentioned  tracts  included 
about  three  million,  three  hundred  thousand  acres. 

One  undivided  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  land  included  in 
these  five  deeds,  had  been  reserved  by  Massachusetts,  in  tbeir 
original  agreement  with  Samuel  Ogden,  Monis'  agent,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  John  Buder,  who  had  contracted  with  Phelps  and 
Goiiiam  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  prior  to  the  surrender  of 
their  claim  to  Massachusetta.  Butler,  however,  subsequent  to  the 
surrender,  and  before  the  execution  of  the  conveyances  above 
recited,  assigned  his  right  to  said  sixtieth  part  to  Robert  Morris, 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  title  to  the  whole  at  the  aane  time. 

The  tract  of  land  described  in  and  c<Hiveyed  by  the  first  men- 
tifflied  deed,  took  die  name  of  Moms'  Reserve,  from  the  fact  that 
he  retained  that  tract  in  the  sale  which  he  afterwards  made  to  the 
Holland  Company.  Mr.  Morris  sold  out  in  parcels  from  forty,  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  each,  to  wit:  he  sold  to 
Leroy,  Bayard  and  M'Evers  the  triaugolar  tract,  bounded  south- 
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easterly  by  the  Fbelpi  and  Gorham  purchase  we§t  of  deneaee 
river,  west  by  a  line  beginniog  at  the  southwest  comer  of  said 
Phelps  and  Gorham's  tract,  and  luuning  due  north  to  lake  Ontario 
and  north  by  stud  lake  Ontario,  containing  about  eighty  mvea 
thousand  acres.  The  next  sale  which  Mr.  Morris  mads  (whidi 
was  before  he  Biii  the  land  described  in  the  other  deeds  to  ifae 
Holland  Company,)  was  one  hundred  thousand  acres  to  Watsim 
•Cragie  and  Greenleaf,  bounded  east  by  sud  triangular  tract,  norA 
by  lake  Ontario,  west  by  a  line  running  parallel  with  the  west  line 
of  the  triangle  and  six  miles  distant  therefrom,  and  south  by  an  east 
and  west  line  so  far  south  of  lake  Ontario  as  that  the  tract  shall 
contain  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  This  sale  was  made  nnder 
the  fullest  confidence  (on  what  authority  it  is  not  known]  that  the 
full  width  of  the  tract  fell  on  the  land  described  in  the  first  men- 
tioned deed,  executed  to  Mr.  Morris  by  Massachusetts,  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  erroneous  assumption. 

This  tract  after  several  transfers,  was  conveyed  in  1801,  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  (being  purchased  with  a  portion  of  thur 
school  fund)  and  Sir  William  Pultney,  one  undivided  half  each, 
which  was  divided  between  them  in  1811,  portions  of  the  share  aS 
:eaoh  being  interspersed  through  the  whole  tract  The  lands  falling 
to  the  one  share  being  called  Connecticut  lands  and  to  the  other 
Pultney  estate  lands,  although  the  whole  tract  is  usually  designated 
the  Connecticut  Tract 

Mr.  Morris  then  sold  fifty 'thousand  acres,  south  of  and  adjoming 
the  Connecticut  Tract  to  Andrew  Cragie.  This  sale,  however, 
was  made  after  Mr.  Morris  had  sold  the  land  included  in  the  other 
four  deeds  Irom  Massachusetts,  to  the  Holhmd  Company,  or  to 
persons  in  trust  for  them.  This  tract  was  bounded  east,  partly  by 
the  Triangular  Tract,  and  partly  by  a  line  run  due  south  from  the 
southern  angle  thereof,  in  the  whole  one  hundred  four  chains  and 
nxty  seven  liuksj  north  by  the  Connecticut  tract  six  miles;  west 
by  a  line  parallel  to,  and  six  miles  west  from  the  east  boundary  of 
the  tract,  one  hundred  four  chains  and  sixty-seven  Unhs,  and  south 
by  an  east  and  west  line,  parallel  to  the  north  bounds  of  the  tract, 
one  hundred  four  chains  and  sixty-seven  links  south  therefrcan: 
this  is  generally  called  the  Cragie  .Tract  Mr.  Morris  sold  to 
Samuel  (^den  fifty  thousand  acres  described  as  lying  south  o^  and 
adjoining  the  Cragie  Tract,  and  of  the  same  length  and  breadth: 
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this  ifl  called  the  Ogden  Tract  He  Ukewiae  sold  one  other  tract 
containiDg  fifty  thousand  acres  to  Gerrit  Cotringer,  lying  south  o^ 
and  adjoiuDg  the  Ogden  Tract,  of  the  samd  length  and  breadth. 

Mr.  Morris  sold  forty  thoosBDd  acres  to  Wilhem  and  Jan  Willink, 
bounded  east  by  the  Genesee  river,  north  by  Phelps  and  Gorham's 
Forchase  -went  of  Genesee  river,  twelve  miles;  west  by  a  line 
running  due  south  from  the  southwest  corner  of  said  Phelps  and 
Gorham's  Purchase,  and  south  by  a  line  parallel  with  the  north 
bounds  of  the  tract  and  so  far  south  as  to  include  forty  thousand 
acres:  this  is  called  "  The  Forty  Thousand  Acre  Tract."  Of  this 
tract  Mr.  Morris  sold  to  John  B.  Church,  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  being  six  miles  wide,  lying  east  of,  and  adjoining  the  lands 
sold  by  him  to  the  Holland  Company  and  extending  nearly  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  Cotringer  Tract  One  undivided  half 
of  this  tract  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors  of  J.  6.  Church 
and  the  other  half  became  the  property  of  his  son  Judgp  Philip 
Church,  which  parts  have  smce  been  separated. 

The  tract  six  miles  wide,  east  of  the  Cotringer  tract  and 
Church's  tract,  containmg  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres, 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Morris  to  Samuel  Sterrett,  and  the  lands  between 
the  Sterrett  tract  and  the  forty  thousand  acre  tract,  except  the 
Mount  Morris  tract,  part  of  Gardeau  Reservation,  &c.  is  generally 
known  as  Morris'  honorary  creditor's  tract.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  foregoing  mentioned  sales  as  well  as  that  to  the  Holland 
Company  or  their  trustees,  was  made  before  the  Indian  title  to  the 
lands  was  extinguished,  with  an  agreement  on  his  part,  to  effect 
that  object  In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  these  several  tracts, 
the  Connecticut  Tract  could  not  be  oSered  for  sale  until  after  its 
division  between  Connecticut  and  the  Pultney  Estate,  in  1811. 
The  owners  of  the  Cragie  Tract,  Ogden  Tract,  Cotringer  Tract 
and  Sterrett  Tract,  neglected  to  put  their  lands  in  market,  until 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  settling  the  adjacent  lands  west 
OD  the  Holland  Purchase.  There  were  some  early  settlers  on  the 
Triangular  Tract,  Forty  thousand  acre  Tract,  and  Church's  Tract, 
but  these  settlements  progressed  slowly  at  first,  especially  on 
Church's  Tract,  the  only  one  of  these  which  joined  the  Holland 
Purchase.  We  know  of  no  reason  for  the  tardy  progress  of  the 
settlement  on  Mr.  Church's  Tract,  as  the  proprietor  located 
himself  on  the  premises  in  1804,  and  expended  large  sums  of 
money  to  give  it  its  primary  impetus,  unless  it  was  that  Hr. 
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Church,  who  was  educated  in  Europe  and  had  associated  with  its 
aristocracy,  was  better  qualified  to  support  the  high  character  of 
his  hosfutable  maonon,  orerflowing  with  the  substantials,  and  well 
stored  with  all  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  produced  in  or  imported 
to  this  region;  than  to  tnete  out  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  earth  by 
the  acre,  to  the  huge-framed  axe-man,  and  long-limbed  Bill  Purdys 
of  the  exploring  pioneers.  Judge  Church  resides  two  and  a  half 
miles  Boulhwest  of  the  village  of  Angelica,  the  county  town  of 
Alleghany  county,  at  his  beautiful  country  seat,  Belvidere,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Genesee  river. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORICAL    DEDUCTION    OP   HOLLAND    COMPANY    TITLE SURVEVS. 


The  last  four  tracts  described  in  the  conveyaoces  of  the  land 
purchased  of  Massachusetts  by  Robert  MorriB,  were  conveyed 
by  him  by  four  separate  deeds,  as  follows:  1st,  deed  from  Robert 
Morris  and  wife,  to  Herman  Le  Roy  and  John  Liaklaen,  for  one 
and  a  half  million  acres,  dated  December  24th,  1792.  2d,  deed 
from  Robert  Morris  and  wife,  to  Herman  Le  Roy,  John  LinUaen 
ond  Gerrit  Boon  for  one  million  acres,  dated  February,  27th  1793. 
3rd,  deed  from  Robert  Morris  and  wife  to  Herman  Le  Roy,  John 
Linklaen  and  Gerrit  Boon,  for  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  dated 
July  20th,  1793.  Deed  from  Robert  Morris  and  wife,  to  Herman 
Le  Roy,  William  Bayard  and  Matthew  Clarkson,  for  three  hundred 
thousand  acres,  dated  July  20th,  1793. 

These  tracts  were  purchased  with  the  funds  of  certain  gentle- 
men in  Holland,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  several  grantees  for  their 
benefit,  as  they,  being  aliens,  could  not  purchase  and  hold  real 
estate,  in  their  own  names,  according  to  the  then  eidsting  laws  of 
the  State,  After  several  changes  in  the  trustees,  and  transfers  of 
portions  of  the  land,  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  the  whole  tract 
was  conveyed  by  the  trustees  by  three  separate  deeds,  to  the 
Holland  Company,  or  rather,  to  the  individuals,  in  their  own 
names,  composing  three  separate  branches  of  that  Company.* 

Although  these  deeds  of  conveyance  were  given  to  three 
distinct  companies  of  proprietors,  their  interests  were  so  closely 
blended,  several  of  the  same  persons,  having  large  interests  in 
each  of  the  three  different  estates;  they  appointed  one  general 
agent  for  the  whole,  who  managed  the  concerns  of  the  tract 
generally,  as  though  it  all  belonged  to  the  same  proprietors,  making 

*  Far  ft  dednctioii  of  the  tilla  of  th«  Holland  Land  Compuy,  Indnding  a  iTOopil* 
of  thoM  three  deed*,  eee  Appendix. 
36 
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no  distinction  which  operated  in  the  least  on  the  settlers  and 
purchasers,  but  simply  keeping  the  accounts  of  each  separate, 
when  practicable,  and  apportioning,  pro  rata,  all  expenses  when 
blended  in  the  same  transaction  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
The  general  agent  likewise  appointed  the  same  local  or  resident 
agent  for  the  three  companies  owning  this  tract  in  Western  New 
York.*  The  only  difierence  between  its  consieting  of  one  or  more 
tracts  discemable  by  the  purchaser  of  lands,  was,  that  in  executing 
contracts  or  conveyances,  the  agents  used  the  names  of  the 
respective  proprietors  of  each  tract  Under  this  state  of  things, 
we  shall  denominate  the  whole  of  the  proprietors  holding  under 
these  three  deeds,  "  The  Holland  Company,"  and  the  lands  con* 
veyed  by  those  deeds,  the  "  Holland  Purchase." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when  the  Dutch  proprietors  were  parcel- 
ling out  the  tract  among  the  three  diiTerent  branches  of  the  com- 
pany, it  was  mutuEiIIy  agreed  among  the  whole,  that  Messrs. 
Wilhem  Willink,  Jan  Willink,  Wilhem  Willink  the  younger,  and  Jan 
Willink  the  younger,  should  have  three  hundred  thousand  acres, 
located  in  such  part  of  the  whole  tract  as  they  should  select  Id 
making  their  selection,  they  located  their  three  hundred  ^ousand 
acres,  in  nearly  a  square  form,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  tract, 
for  the  reason  that  it  toas  nearest  Philadelphia,  the  residence  of 
their  agent  general.  This  selection  contained  the  territory  now 
composing  the  towns  of  Bolivar,  Wirt,  Friendship,  the  east  part  of 
Belfast,  Genesee,  ClarksviJle  and  Cuba,  in  Allegany  county,  Port- 
ville,  and  the  east  parts  of  Hinsdale  and  Rice  in  Cattaragus 
county.  This  location  will  give  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  localities  of  the  country,  some  idea  of  the  knowledge,  or  rather 
want  of  knowledge,  of  the  Dutch  proprietors,  of  the  situation  and 
relaUve  advantages  of  the  diilerent  portions  of  their  vast  domains. 

This  sale  by  Robert  Morris  to  the  Holland  Company  was  made 
before  the  Indian  tide  to  the  land  was  extinguished,  accompanied 
by  an  agreement  on  his  part  to  extinguish  that  tide,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Company,  as  soon  as  practicable;  therefore  at  a  council 
of  the  Seneca  Indians,  held  at  (leneseo,  on  Genesee  river,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1797,  at  which  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  attended 
as  Commissioner  for  the  United  States,  and  William  Shepherd  as 

*  The  unifl  pi^rietoni  or  a  portion  of  them,  owned  tncts  <^  land  In  Iha  midine 
wetion  of  Ihii  (tale  and  in  PeniMjrlTUii*  which  wa*  nndec  the  raperriikin  and  «onlrol 
of  other  local  oi  naident  a{«Dla. 
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agent  for  Massachusetts,  Robert  Morris  id  fulfilment  of  his  several 
contracts  with  the  Holland  Company,  and  the  other  persons  to 
whom  he  had  sold  land  on  this  tract,  acting  by  his  agents,  Thomas 
Morris  and  Charles  Williamson,  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  all 
the  land,  the  pre-emption  right  of  which  he  bad  purchased  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, except  the  following  Indian  ReservatioDB,  to  Tvit:  The 
Cannawagus  reservation,  containing  two  square  miles,  lying  on  the 
west  bank  of  Genesee  river,  west  of  Avon.  Little  Beard's  and 
Bigtree  reservations,  containing  together  four  square  miles,  lying  on 
the  west  bank  of  Genesee  river  opposite  Geneseo.  Squakie  Hill 
reservation,  containing  two  square  miles,  lying  on  the  north  bank  of 
Genesee  river,  north  of  Mount  Morris.  Gardeau  reservation,  con- 
taming  about  twenty-eight  square  miles,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
Genesee  liver,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Mount  Morris.  The 
Canadea  reservation,  containing  sixteen  square  miles,  lying  each 
side  of,  and  extending  eight  miles  along  the  Genesee  river,  in  the 
county  of  Allegany.  The  Oil  Spring  reservation,  containing  one 
square  mile,  lying  on  the  line  between  Allegany  and  Cattaragus 
counties.  The  Allegany  reservation,  containing  forty-two  square 
miles,  lying  on  each  aide  of  the  Allegany  river,  and  extending  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line  northeastwardly  about  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Cattaragus  reservation,  containing  forty-two  square  miles, 
lying  each  side  and  near  the  mouth  of  Cattaragus  creek,  on  lake 
Erie.  The  Buffalo  reservation,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
square  miles,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Bufi^o  creek,  and  extend- 
ing east  from  lake  Erie  about  seven  miles  wide.  The  Tonqwanda 
reservation,  containing  seventy  square  miles,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tonawanda  creek,  beginning  about  twenty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  extending  eastwardly  about  seven  miles  wide;  and  the 
Tuscarora  reservation,  containing  one  square  mile,  lying  about 
three  miles  east  of  Lewiston,  on  the  Mountain  Ridge. 

Theophilus  Cazenove,  the  agent  general  of  the  Holland  Company, 
resident  at  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1797,  had  engaged  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellicott,  as  principal  surveyor  of  the  company's  lands  in  Western 
New  York,  whenever  their  title  should  be  perfected  and  possessicHi 
obtained,  and  likewise,  to  attend  the  before-mentioned  council  and 
assist  Messrs.  W.  Bayard  and  J.  Linklaen,  who  were  to  attend  and 
act  as  agents  for  the  company,  {sub  rosa,)  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
moting  the  interests  of  their  principals  in  any  treaty  which  might  be 
made  wi^  the  Indians.    Mr.  Elltcott  attended  the  council  accord- 
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ingly,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  purchaeers.  This 
period  was  the  commencement  of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  regular 
active  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Ellicott  to  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  in  conducting  their  affairs  and  executing  laborious  enter- 
prises for  tbeir  benefit 

Aa  soon  as  the  favorable  result  of  the  proceedings  of  this  council 
was  known,  Mr.  Ellicott  proceeded  immediately  to  prepare  for  the 
traverse  and .  survey  of  the  north  and  northwest  bounds  of  the 
tract.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  preparatory  steps  could  be  takei^ 
Mr.  Ellicott,  as  surveyor  for  the  Holland  Company,  and  Augustus 
Porter,  in  the  same  capacity,  for  Robert  Morris,  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  tract,  started  a  survey  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  Phelps  and  Gorham's  tract,  west  of  Gen- 
esee river,  and  traversed  the  south  shore  of  lake  Ontario  to  the 
mouth  of  Niagara  river;  thence  up  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Niagara  river  to  lake  Erie,  thence  along  the  southeast  shore  of 
lake  Erie  to  the  west  bounds  of  the  state  of  New  York,  being  a 
meridian  line  running  due  Bouth  from  the  west  end  of  lake  Ontario, 
which  had  been  previously  established  by  Andrew  Ellicott,  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  United  States,  asmsted  by  said  Joseph  EHicott. 
AU  which  was  perfected  by  the  middle  of  November  following. 

Before  Mr.  Ellicott  hit  Western  New  York  for  Philadelphia,  he 
contracted  with  Thomas  Morris  to  deliver  on  the  Genesee  river  or 
shore  of  lake  Ontario  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  one  hundred 
barrels  of  pork,  fifteen  barrels  of  beef,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy  barrels  of  flour,  for  the  supply  of  the  surveyors  and  their 
assistants  the  ensuing  season.  Mr.  Ellicott,  at  the  request  of  the 
Agent  General,  made  a  list  of  articles  to  be  provided  for  the 
next  season's  campaign,  consisting  of  a  diversity  of  articles,  from 
pack-horses  to  horse  shoes,  nails  and  gimlets — from  tents  to  towels 
— from  barley  and  rice  to  chocolate,  coSee  and  tea,  and  from  camp- 
kettles  to  teacups;  estimated  to  amount  to  Q7.2I3  33.  This  state- 
ment, however,  did  not  include  medicine,  or  "wine,  spirits,  loaf 
sugar,  &c.,  for  head  quarters."  Mr.  Ellicott  likewise  calculated 
the  wages  of  surveyors  and  other  hands  for  six  months  of  the  nest 
season  at  819,880. 

Although  the  great  divisions  of  the  Holland  Purchase  was 
intended  to  consist  of  townships  six  miles  square,  the  divisoo  of 
the  tract  among  the  three  sets  of  proprietors,  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions which  were  not  included  in  the  townships,  as  well  as  the 
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o&ets  and  sinuosiliea  existing  in  most  of  the  boundaries,  prevent  a 
large  portion  of  the  townships  confonning  to  this  etandard.  The 
townships  are  situated  in  ranges  running  from  south  to  north. 
The  townships  in  each  raitge  of  townships  beginning  to  number 
one  at  the  south,  raising  regularly  in  number  to  the  north,  and  the 
ranges  of  townships  beginning  to  number  one  at  the  east,  and 
proceeding  regularly  west,  to  fifteen. 

The  first  plan  of  the  agent  general  of  the  c(Hnpany,  relative  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  townships,  was  to  divide  each  township 
which  was  six  miles  square  into  sixteen  portions  one  and  a  half 
miles  square,  to  be  called  sections,  and  each  section  again  subdivi- 
ded into  twelve  lots,  each  lot  to  be  three  foorths  of  a  mite  long 
(generally  north  and  south,)  and  one  fourth  of  a  mile  wide  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each;  presuming  that  a  wealthy 
fanner  would  buy  a  section,  whereon  to  locate  himself  and  his 
progeny.  Twenty  four  townships  were  surveyed  or  commenced 
to  be  surveyed  in  conformity  to  that  plan,  although  the  unifonnity 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  lots  was  often  departed  from,  where  large 
streams,  such  as  the  Tonawanda  running  through  the  townships, 
were,  for  convenience,  made  boundaries  of  lots.  From  experience 
however  it  was  ascertained  that,  in  the  purchase  of  land,  each 
individual  whether  father,  son,  or  son-in-taw,  would  locate  himself 
according  to  his  own  choice  or  fancy.  That  this  formal  and 
regular  division  of  land  into  farms,  seldom  was  found  to  be  in 
conformity  to  the  topography  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  different 
requirements  as  to  quantity,  likewise  that  the  addition  of  sections  to 
townships  and  lots,  rendered  the  descriptions  of  farms  more  complex, 
and  increased  the  liability  to  err  in  defining  any  particular  location; 
for  which  reasons,  the  practice  of  dividing  townships  into  sections 
was  abandoned,  and  thereafter,  the  townships  were  simply  divided 
into  lots  of  about  sixty  chains  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile  square, 
which  could  bo  divided  into  farms  to  suit  the  topography  of  the 
land  and  quantity  required*  by  the  purchasers.  In  those  townships 
in, which  the  surveys  had  been  commenced  to  divide  them  into  seo- 
tioDS,  and  not  completed,  the  remaining  sections  were  divided 
into  four  lots  only  of  thi^e  fourths  of  a  mile  square  each.  These 
lots  consequently  contfuned  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  but  could  not  be  laid  off  exactly  uniform  in  shape  and  area, 
for  the  same  reason  heretofore  given  in  a  note,  why  the  townships 
couid  not  be  laid  off  exactly  uniform. 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1788,  Mr.  EUicott  dispatched  Adam 
Hoops,  Jr.,  a  nephew  of  Major  Adam  Hoops,  from  Philadelphia,  to 
Western  New  York,  with  general  powers  to  prepare  for  opening 
the  approaching  campiugn  of  surveying  the  Holland  Purchase,  and 
to  co-operate  with  Augustus  Porter,  who  had  previously  been 
engaged  to  procure  horses,  employ  hands,  and  transport  stores  from 
the  places  of  their  delivery  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Morris,  to  the 
places  where  they  would  be  required  for  consumption. 

The  principal  surveyors  engaged  during  the-  active  season  <:^ 
1798,  in  township,  meridian  line  and  reservation  sur\'eys,  and  in 
take  and  river  traverses,  were  as  follows: — Joseph  and  Benjamin 
Ellicott,  John  Thompson,  Richard  M.  Stoddard,  George  Burgess, 
James  Dewey,  David  Ellicott,  Aaron  Oakfoid,  Jr.  Augustus 
Porter,  Seth  Pease,  James  Smedly,  William  Shepherd,  George 
Eggleston.  In  addition  to  these,  were  two  Frenchmen,  Messrs. 
Haudecaur,  and  Autrechy,  who  were  employed  in  some  surveys  of 
Niagara  river  and  the  Falls.  The  last  were  rather  engineers  than 
surveyors.  Mr.  James  Brisbane,  then  in  his  minority,  came  from 
Philadelphia,  vsith  Mr.  Thompson,  as  clerk  and  store  keeper. 

Mr.  Ellicott  and  his  assistants  having  arrived  on  the  territory,  his 
first  business  was  to  ascertain  and  correctly  establish  the  east  line  of 
the  Purchase.  He  caused  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  be  accurately 
measured  from  the  southwest  comer  of  Phelps  and  Gorham's 
purchase,  or  the  82d  mile  stone,  twelve  miles  west,  and  there 
erected  a  stone  monument  for  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Holland 
Purchase.  The  whole  company  was  then  divided  into  parties,  to 
prosecute  the  undertaking  to  advantage.  The  principal  surveyor 
Jose[^  Ellicott,  assisted  by  Benjamin  Ellicott,  one  other  surveyor 
and  the  requisite  number  of  hands,  undertook  to  run  the  eastern 
boundary  line.  The  other  surveyors,  each  with  his  quota  of  hands 
were  assigned  to  run  diSerent  township  lines. 

A  line  running  due  north  from  the  monument  established  as  the 
southeast  comer  by  Mr.  Ellicott,  to  the*  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in 
lake  Ontario,  according  to  the  deeds  of  conveyance  from  Robert 
Morris  to  the  company,  constitutes  the  east  line  of  their  purchase. 
To  run  a  true  meridian  by  the  surveyors  compass  Mr.  Ellicott 
knew  to  be  impractible,*  he  therefore  determined  to  run  this  line 

which,  althoBgh  not  ai^aaSj  wiittsn  lor  this  voA,  hai  bMn 
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by  an  instrument,  having  for  itsbaBis  the  properties  of  the  "Transit 
instrument"  (an  instrument  made  use  of,  to  observe  the  transits  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,)  improved  for  this  purpose  by  a  newly  invented 
manner  of  accurately  arriving  at  the  same;  to  effect  this  object,  an 
instrument  possesalng  all  these  qualities,  was  manufactured  in  Phil- 
adelphia by  his  brother,  Benjamin  Ellicott,  as  no  instrument  pos- 
aessing  all  the  qualities  desired,  was  then  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

This  instrument  has  no  magnetic  needle  attached  to  it,  but  its 
pecuUor  qualities  and  prominent  advantages  are,  that  by  means  of 

put  in  onr  hsnda  Iit  Ihe  writer.  I 
■nrnjipg,  wt>  publish  the  whole  it 
■oitAliiea  OUT  unrtioD: — 


From  divsn  publications  gnuuBting  fram  reall;  Bcisutific  writen,  but  piediealed  eu 


peopls,  on  ffeoenl  subjecte,  have  been  led  to  believe  tliat,  that  inilmiiicDt  really 
posseaaea  taTismaDic  altributei  Kdd  nnerrine  preciBion;  that  it  is  alwiyi  governed  hv, 
eier  failing  and  well  aodentooalaws;  that  althouf^  it  Tariea  bom  iam- 


ealing  the  Inie  meridian,  thai  (he  variBlian  from  truth,  prosreesMi  ilowlf,  conatanlly 
and  regnlarlf ,  at  ■  rate  cleariy  conceived  and  well  DndenUotTby  the  scientific  vmejor. 
ir  ihia  position  was  mrrect,  the  needle  could  be  for  all  practii»l  purposes,  a  true  and 
perfect  index,  wherebv  to  aacerlain  anj  point  of  (he  campasi,  for  the  sigfati  conld 
uaaUy  be  adjusted  lo  toe  known  variation  of  the  needle.  Bui  this  fine  apon  theory, 
whatever  it  nia;  amount  to  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  ia  entiielv  mei^ed  awl 
wholly  loil  in  the  practical  variation  of  the  needh  fiom  itt^,  or  rather  lis  uncertain^, 
Tari^ililjr,  and  mutability. 

To  support  this  position,  I  feel  gratified  that  I  hare  it  iu  my  power  to  produee  aa 
authority,  which  carries  with  it  il«  own  ponderous  welf^  and  relieves  me  from  foitlMr 
ursine  mf  own  viewa,  or  stilting  my  own  experiencs  lo  proTe  Ihe  tralh  of  the  poailioil. 
The  ioltowtng  ia  an  eitract  from  a  semi-otficial  document  prapared  by  Ihe  late  Joseph 
Ellicott.  who  was  prineipal  aurveyor,  and  I  may  say,  lole  en^neer  for  the  Holland 
Company  in  locating  and  surveying  tlieii  large  tract  of  land  in  Wnrtem  New  York. 

The  '■  -     -J       .  .  .       .  ...    .- 

to  the 

•nrveyor  on  such  an  important  occasion,  must  be  admitted  as  uoquealionable 
authority.  It  will  be  seen  that  what  Mr.  EllicoU  meant  by  "the  variatiaa  of  Iha 
needle,"  was  nolhins  more  nor  less  than  its  fichlenen  and  oncertainly. 

"Tbs  difisience  that  ia  diacemable  in  (heaiie  of  the  aeveral  townships.  Is  occaaioned 
by  the  variation  of  lbs  nsedle,  which  from  certain  ocadt  owsu  Is  found  to  diffbr  essen- 
tially  between  ntiy  tiee  itatioyu  thai  may  btfixtd  on,  and  much  mora  between  soma 
■iBtions  than  olhera.  Hence  in  taking  the  magnetic  courses  of  any  two  townships,  H 
win  follow  thai  a  diaproportion  in  size  of  the  aeverat  townihipa  will  Deceasarilv  arise,  as 
Ae  needie  ia  teiJem  knouni  to  preserve  a  nnifonn  position,  betvun^£nfES  but  a  Jho 
kundred  yards  from  tadi  otJur:  ao  that  inaccuracies  wiD  ariae  though  the  gieatMt 
circumxpeclioD  should  be  observed  in  correcting;  couraea." 

In  the  foregoing  statement  (although  1  confess  it  adds  nothing  companliTely  to  the 
weight  of  the  original)  I  fully  concur,  and  fee!  confident  in  awertiDg  that  if  a  surveyor, 
being  guided  by  the  magnetic  needle  only,  strikes,  or  very  nearly  strikes  his  intended 
point,  he  has  more  reason  lo  give  credit  to  good  laek,  Iban  to  any  aclenlifio  acqnirementa, 
or  practical  knowledge. 

BiTivu,  Sept.  im.  EBENEZER  MO. 
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its  telescopic  tube  and  accurate  maoDer  of  reversing,  by  it,  a  sLrai^t 
line  can  be  correctly,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  expeditiously 
mo.  But  such  an  instnuneut,  by  reason  of  its  magnifying  powers 
is  as  illy  calculated  to  nm  a  line  througk  woods  and  UDderbrusfa,  as 
would  be  a  microscope  to  observe  the  transits  of  the  satelites  of 
HerscheL  Therefore  it  became  necessary  to  cut  a  vista  throuf^ 
the  woods  on  the  higblauda  and  on  level  ground,  sufficiently  wide 
to  admit  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  view. 

Mr.  Ellicott  having  provided  himself  wiUt  such  an  instrument, 
caused  the  vista  to  be  cut,  some  threeor  four  rods  wide,  ahead  <tf 
the  transit  instrument,  in  a  north  direction  as  indicated  by  the  com- 
pass, which  sometimes  led  the  axemen  more  than  the  width  of  the 
vista  from  the  meridian  sought;  therefore  the  true  meridian  line, 
called  the  transit  line,  from  the  name  of  the  instrument  with  which 
it  was  run,  being  of  no  width,  runa  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  vista  cut  in  advance,  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 

Thus  prepared  with  a  suitable  instrument,  Mr.  Ellicott,  assisted 
by  his  brother  Benjfunio  Ellicott,  together  with  surveyors  aod  their 
assistants,  established  a  true  meridian  line  north  from  the  comer 
monument,  by  astronomical  observations,  and  pursued  it  with  the 
transit  instrument,  taking  new  astronomical  observations  at  different 
stations,  to  guard  against  accidental  variations. 

The  progress  in  running  this  line  was  slow,  as  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  expected,  considering  the  great  amount  of  labor  neces- 
sarily to  be  performed,  in  clearing  the  vista,  and  taking  other  pre- 
paratory measures,  and  above  all,  the  vast  importance  of  having  it 
correctly  established,  which  rendered  anything  like  precipitance  or 
haste  an  experiment  too  hazardous  to  be  permitted.  June  12th,  the 
party  on  this  line  had  advanced  so  far  north  that  they  established 
their  store  house  at  Williamsburg,  (about  three  miles  south  of  the 
village  of  Geneseo,)  and  soon  after  Mr.  Ellicott  made  it  his  head 
quarters  at  Hugh  M'Nair's  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  22d  day  of 
November  following,  eighty-one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  line  was 
established,  which  brought  them  within  about  thirteen  miles  of  the 
shore  of  lake  Ontario;  the  precise  date  of  its  completion  la  unknown. 

This  line  defined  the  west  bounds  of  Mr.  Church's  hundred 
thousand  acres,  but  passed  through  the  Cotringer,  Ogden,  and 
Cragie  tracts,  about  two  miles  from  their  west  boundaiies,  as 
described  in  the  deeds  of  conveyance  from  Robert  Morris  to  the 
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several  grantees;  but  as  their  titles  were  of  a  later  date  than  the 
conveyance  to  the  Holland  Company,  no  deviation  from  the  first 
established  meridian  -was  made  by  Mr.  Elllcott 

On  arrivmg  at  the  south  line  of  the  hundred  thousand  acre  tract 
conveyed  by  Robert  Morri^  to  Leroy  Bayard  and  M'Evers,  now 
called  the  Connecticut  tract  (the  conveyance  of  which,  from  Robert 
Morris,  claimed  seniority  over  that  to  the  Holland  Company,)  Mr. 
Ellicott  found  that  his  meridian  intersected  the  south  line  of  that  tract, 
one  hundred  sixty-six  chains  and  thirty  links  east  of  its  south-west 
comer,  on  which  he  moved  his  position  that  distance  to  the  west, 
from  which  point  he  ran  the  transit  due  north  to  lake  Ontario. 

The  clashing  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  several  tracts,  located 
frcwn  the  north  end  of  the  Reserve,  as  conveyed  by  Mr.  Morris,  and 
the  Holland  Company's  land  which  was  located  from  the  south,  was 
arranged  in  the  following  manner,  and  taken  powessiou  of  accord- 
ingly. The  conveyance  of  the  Connecticut  tract  by  Mr.  Morris, 
to  Watson,  Cragie  and  Greenleaf,  being  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Holland  Purchase  to  Wilhelm  Willink  and  others:  that  tract 
retained  its  full  size  and  location,  according  to  the  description  in 
the  deed.  The  C^en  and  Cotringer  tracts,  held  their  size  and 
shape,  but  their  location  was  moved  about  two  miles  east,  and  fixed 
according  to  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Morris,  there  being 
land  sufficient  in  that  direction,  on  the  Reserve,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated by  him.  The  conveyance  of  the  Cragie  tract  being 
likewise  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  about  two 
miles  of  the  western  part  of  it  was  cut  ofi*  by  the  location  of  that 
tract;  and  as  the  triangular  tract,  Phelps  and  Crorham's  tract,  west  of 
Genesee  river,  and  the  forty  thousand  acre  tract,  with  their  prior 
conveyances  and  locations,  bounding  it  on  the  east,  which  prevented 
its  extenmoo  in  that  direction,  was  consequently  reduced  in  area  to 
between  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  thousand  acres.  The  proprie- 
tors however  not  being  content  to  rest  quietly  sustaining  this  loss, 
have  since  instituted  suits  in  ejectment  against  the  occupants  of  lands, 
west  oa  the  Holland  Purchase  and  south  on  the  Ogden  tract,  to 
try  the  legal  interpretation  of  their  rights,  in  extending  their  limits 
in  one  way  or  the  other  of  those  directions,  hut  have  failed  in  both. 

Although  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara  river  bad  been  trav- 
ersed, the  cast  bounds  of  the  New  York  mile  strip  had  not  been 
ascertained,  and  the  state  would  partidpate  in  it  no  further  than 
to  give  the  proprietors  of  the  land  adjoining,  to  wit:  the  Holland 
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Company,  liberty  to  run  the  line  at  their  own  expense,  and  if  so 
run  as  to  be  approved  by  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  slate,  it 
Bhould  be  established  as  permanently  located,  and  passed  a  law  to 
that  effect  This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  difficult  piece  of 
surveying  ever  performed  in  the  state.  Some  preUminary  matters 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  agreement 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  had  to  bo  first  settled.  At 
the  north  end  where  the  river  disembogued  itself  into  the  lake,  at 
almost  right  angles  with  its  shore,  there  could  no  doubts  arise;  bat 
at  the  south  end  of  the  straits  or  river  a  difibrcnt  state  of  things 
existed;  lake  Erie  narrowed  gradudly  and  became  a  river;  where 
the  lake  ends  and  the  river  be^ns  may  be  considered  a  difficult 
question;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  between  the  parties  interested, 
the  river  should  be  deemed  to  extend  to  where  the  water  was  one 
mile  wide  and  there  cease;  the  line  of  the  strip  east  of  this  point, 
extending  to  the  shore  of  lake  Erie  on  an  arc  of  a  circle,  of  one 
mile  radius,  the  centre  being  in  the  eastern  bank  at  the  termination 
of  the  lake  and  head  of  the  river,  givmg  to  the  mile  strip  all  the 
land  lying  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  whether  east  or  south.  For 
this  arc  of  the  circle,  which  could  not  be  practically  run,  a  repe- 
tition of  short  sides,  making  a  section  of  a  regular  polygon,  was 
substituted.  Seth  Pease,  a  scientific  surveyor  and  astronomer,  was 
engaged,  in  the  fall  of  1788,  to  run  this  line,  who  executed  the 
survey  in  a  master!}'  manner,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  the 
parties  concerned. 

During  the  year  17D9  and  1800,  few  events  transpired  relative  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  which  require  a  circum- 
stantial detail,  or  would  admit  of  one  which  would  be  interesting  to 
the  reader.  The  surveyors  and  their  assistants,  under  the  direction 
of  their  principal,  Joseph  Ellicotl,  continued  the  same  steady  routine 
of  encamping  in  the  woods,  pitching  their  tents,  transporting  pro- 
visions, surveying  lines,  and  striking  their  tents  and  removing  to 
new  positions;  and  although  at  times  many  individuals,  undoubtedly, 
suffered  pain  and  endured  hardships,  such  in<ndentB  must  have  been 
caused  by  accidental  occurrences,  unforeseen  events,  or  careless- 
ness and  imprudence  in  themselves  or  their  companions,  as  the  well 
supplied  coffers  of  the  Company,  accompanied  by  their  liberality, 
furnished  sufficient  means,  and  the  provident  care  of  Mr.  Ellicott 
kept  their  store<houses  well  supplied  with  the  best  kind  of  provisions 
for  that  service,  as  well  as  all  other  necessaries  and  many  of  the 
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comforts  of  life.  This  might  be  seen  from  Mr.  Ellicott's  catalogue 
of  items,  for  the  outfit  of  the  first  campaign,  and  its  cost,  heretofore 
refered  to,  which  was  adopted  and  its  contentB  provided.  Of  those 
events,  however,  the'following  deserve  notice. 

The  Indian  treaty  of  1797,  in  which  the  Indian  title  to  the  Hol- 
land Purchase  was  extinguished,  except  to  certain  reservations,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  prescribed  the  quaotiUes  contained  in,  and 
general  shape  and  location  of  each  reservation,  leaving  the  precise 
location  of  the  boundary  lines  to  be  determined  thereafter.  The 
Indians  reserved  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  one  indefinite  portion 
of  which  was  to  be  located  on  Buffalo  creek,  at  the  east  end  of  lake 
Erie,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Tonawajida  creek.  As  the  New 
York  reservation  excluded  the  Holland  Company's  land  from  the 
waters  of  Niagara  river,  and  from  the  shore  of  lake  Erie  one  mile 
Boutberly  from  the  river,  it  became  very  important  to  the  company 
to  secure  a  landing  place  and  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek, 
and  sufficient  ground  adjoining*  whereon  to  establish  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  village  or  city. 

Capt  William  Johnston,  an  Indian  trader  and  interpreter,  settled 
himself  near  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  creek  at  an  early  period, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Government,  and  remained  there 
until  the  Holland  Company  had  effected  their  purchase.  His 
dwelUng  house  stood  south  of  Exchange  street  and  east  of  Wash- 
ington street;  he  had  other  buildings  north  of  Exchange  and  east 
of  Washington  streets,  Capt  Johnson  had  procured  of  the  Indians 
by  gift  or  purchase  two  square  miles  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek,  including  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  on  which  now 
stands  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  had  also  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Indians,  which  amounted  to  a  life  lease,  of  a  certain  mill 
site  and  the  timbered  land  in  its  vicinity,  on  condition  of  supplying 
the  Indians  with  all  the  boards  and  plank  they  wanted  for  building 
at,  and  near  the  creek.  This  site  was  about  six  miles  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

Although  Johnston's  title  to  this  land  was  not  considered  to  have 
the  least  validity,  yet  the  Indians  had  the  power  and  the  mcUnation 
to  include  it  within  their  reservation,  unless  a  compromise  was 
made  with  Johnston,  and  taking  info  consideration  his  influence 
with  them,  the  agents  of  the  company  concluded  to  enter  into  the 
following  agreement  with  him,  which  was  afterwards  fully  complied 
with  and  performed  by  both  of  the  parties: — 
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Jonhston  agreed  to  Burrender  his  right  to  the  said  two  equare 
miles,  and  use  his  influence  with  the  Indians  to  have  that  tract  and 
his  mill  site  left  out  of  their  reservation,  in  consideratioa  of  which 
the  Holland  Company  agreed  to  convey  by  deed  to  said  Johnston, 
six  hi^dred  and  forty  acres,  including  the  said  mill  site  and 
adjacent  timbered  land;  together  with  tbrty-live  and  a  half  acres, 
being  part  of  said  two  square  miles,  including  the  buildings  and 
improvements,  then  owned  by  said  Johnston,  four  acres  of  which 
was  to  be  on  the  "point"  These  lands  as  afterwards  definitely 
located,  were  a  tract  of  forty  one  and  &  half  acres,  bounded  north 
by  Seneca  street,  west  by  Washington  street,  and  south  by  the 
little  Buffalo  creek;  the  other  tract  was  bounded,  east  by  Main 
street,  south-westerly  by  the  Bufialo  creek,  imd  north-westerly  by 
Uttle  BuSalo  creek,  containing  about  four  acres.  This  matter  will 
again  be  referred  to,  in  connexion  with  some  farther  notice  of  early 
events  in  Bufialo. 

Mr.  Ellicott,  before  leaving  Philadelphia — in  the  time  that 
intervened  between  his  appointment,  and  his  departure — was 
actively  engaged  in  making  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
campaign.  David  Rittenhouse,  the  eminent  American  philosopher, 
was  then  of  the  firm  of  "Rittenhouse  and  Potts,"  mathematical 
and  astronomical  instrument  makers,  in  Philadelphia;  orders  were 
given  them  for  compasses,  chains,  and  staSs — all  things  in  their 
line,  necessary  to  surveyor's  outfits.  Letters  were  written  to 
Augustus  Porter  at  Canandaigua,  to  have  ready  such  provisions, 
pack-horses,  axe-men  and  chainmen,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to 
provide;  to  Thomas  Morris  at  the  same  place,  requesting  his 
prompt  performance  of  some  agencies  that  had  been  entrusted  to 
him;  to  different  persons  at  New  York,  Albany,  Fort  Schuyler,  and 
Queenaton,  containing  orders  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
stores,  and  aid  the  surveying  parties  in  getting  upon  the  ground, 
and  in  supplying  themselves  with  all  things  necessary  for  going 
into  the  woods.  All  things  requisite  were  remembered,  and 
provided  for.  Clark  and  Street,  at  Chippewa,  were  ordered  to 
have  ready,  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  stout  lumber  wagon;  (that 
was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  ox  team  upon  the  Holland  Purchase, 
other  than  such  as  had  been  used  upon  the  portage;)  even  axe 
handles  end  lent  poles  were  not  forgotten.  .  To  each  principal 
surveyor,  or  sub-agent,  starting  from  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere, 
written  orders  were  issued,  what  route  to  pursue,  where  to  firat 
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rcDdezvoua,  where  to  draw  his  Bupplies,  and  where  to  commence 
operations.  Pormulaa  were  made  out  for  each  surveyor,  prescri- 
bing definitely  the  manner  of  his  duties,  of  marking  lines,  keeping 
field  notes,  and  generally  embracing  all  the  minutiie  of  his  opera- 
tions. It  was  as  if  the  General  of  an  army  was  acting  as  hia  own 
commissary,  and  putting  a  force  into  the  field,  distributing  it,  and 
makmg  all  things  ready  for  a  campaign;  and  the  records  of  our  war 
department  would  hardly  furnish  better  examplea  of  systematic  and 
well  ordered  enterprises.  Embraced  in  these  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, was  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Williamson  in  reference  to  a 
road  from  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  to  the  "Genesee 
country;"  and  with  the  Surveyor  General  of  this  state  in  reference 
to  the  laying  out  of  towns  at  Lewiston  and  Fort  Sclilosser. 

Mr.  Ellicott  arrived  at  Canandaigua,  12th  June,  1798.  The 
reader  will  best  be  enabled  to  catch  glimpses  of  early  events— 
those  that  attended  the  surveys,  and  preceded  land  sales  and  the 
commencement  of  settlement — by  occasional  references  to,  and 
extracts  from  his  correspondence, —  the  only  existing  records. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  dated  at  Buffalo 
creek,  states  that  the  stores  had  all  arrived  safely  at  Schlosser, 
except  what  had  been  left  with  Mr.  Brisbane  at  the  "Chencsee" 
river;  that  Mr.  Hoops,  who  bad  arrived  in  advance  of  him,  had 
gone  on  to  "Chetawque"  •  where  he  had  been  joined  by  Mr. 
Stoddard;  that  he  himself  was  engaged  in  getting  "axes  ground 
and  handled,  and  in  sundry  other  things  preparatory  to  going  to 
the  woods."  Letters  follow  this  very  soon,  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  camp  was  erected  at  "Chautauque  creek,"  and  all 
things  prepared  for  active  operations,  as  early  as  the  10th  of  June. 

Messrs.  Smedley  and  Egleston,  were  located  at  Buflhlo  creek, 
with  surveying  parties.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  written  from 
there,  under  date,  June  27th,  Mr.  Egleston  says  the  goods  have 
arrived,  and  that  the  "family  in  the  house  on  the  hill"  are  about 
to  move  out,  to  make  room  for  the  surveyors.  Mr.  Ellicott,  it 
would  seem,  had  arrived  at  Schlosser.  Anticipating  his  arrival  at 
Bafialo,  Mr.  Egleston,  very  providently  suggests  that  he  had 
better  bring  with  him  B(Hne  boards  to  make  a  mapping  table,  as 
there  were  none  to  be  had  in  their  new  location — "Mr.  Winne 
having  carried  ofi*  those  that  were  in  the  partition." 
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The  two  Frenchmen  that  have  been  Darned,  made  but  poor  help 
in  the  woods.  While  the  other  surveyors  dashed  off  in  different 
directions,  located  their  camps,  and  soon  reported  themselves  to 
Mr.  Ellicott  as  actively  engaged  in  their  duties;  making  no  com- 
plaints of  hard  fare;  the  Frenchmen  were  a  constant  annoyance, 
making  complaints  by  letter  as  often  as  messengers  could  be  found 
to  carry  them.  Autrechy  took  up  hJa  quarters  at  "  Port  Schlosser," 
from  which  place  he  reports  himself  to  Mr.  Ellicott: 

"Fort  ScBLonnt,  4lfa  JdIt,  1798. 
"Tbi*  cornea  la  acqiiaiDlTOii  thai  I  arriTed  hare  Ihia  morning,  nnd  Gnd  an  Bgreeabk 
place,  bnt  aothjng  hera  to  aal  ar  drink.  1  ahoold  b«  gfad  to  know  hair  I  am  to  be  tit- 
aated  foi  pioTiikinB.  I  reqaeal  jon  wiU  let  me  know  on  the  receipt  of  Ihia,  how  1  ahaS 
be  accoiniDodated  for  these  arliclw.  I  waaM  be  gUd  to  see  joa  beie  yonraelf.  Bh^M 
that  not  be  ths  esse,  pleua  write  me  on  (he  leceipt  of  thia.  1  left  my  companion  Mr. 
Haodecatir  at  Fort  Scbloaaer,  and  delermined  lo  go  by  water  to  take  care  of  the  imbn- 
meiitB  he  broagfal  with  him. 

I  am,  air,  yonra, 

ALEX'R  AUTRECHT." 

Haudecour,  in  making  some  surveys  at  the  Falls,  on  the  Canada 
Bide,  was  arrested  and  detained  as  a  spy,  and  afterwards  by  the 
American  commandant  at  Niagara,  upon  suspicion  that  he  was  a 
"French  emissary."  His  release  in  both  instances,  cost  Mr. 
Ellicott  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  see  some  account  of 
the  first  assault  and  battery  that  occurred  upon  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase— our  own  race  being  the  participants — of  which  we  have 
any  record.  The  unfortunate  French  "engineer  and  surveyor," 
seems  to  have  had  the  especial  faculty  of  disagreeing  with  his 
woods  associates.  Mr.  Egleston  makes  the  following  candid  report 
to  Mr,  Ellicott,  of  an  affray  which  happened  at  his  quarters.  The 
reader  will  conclude  that  he  makes  out  a  good  ex  parte  justification; 
a  clear  case  of  self-defence,  and  that  not  resorted  to  until  he  had 
complied  with  a  portion  of  the  scriptural  injunction: — 

loiEm  Elucott,  Esquiri,  ■■  BnrFiLo  Ckxbk,  Not.  92,  1T9S. 

DtoT  £&,— TealerdBy,  the  SOlh,  abont  noon,  Mr.  Brawn  and  mysetf  walked  ont  and 
■taid  a  Utile  longer  than  common  dinner  time,  when  we  came  back,  we  found  thai 
Haudeconr  had  been  iweanng  to  the  cooks,  foi  not  salting  the  table  before  we  retain- 
ed. I  than  came  into  the  office,  look  np  my  pen  and  began  to  write  an  otdar;  Baode- 
conr  then  began  with  ma,  ha  being  a  little  vexed  on  acconnt  of  tny  haTing  sent  on  hii 
tnTtmi  by  the  wagon,  and  other  little  diapntaa,  and  a(  the  lima  of  my  writing,  he  pot 

me  ont  with  hk  talking.    1  told  blm  to  go  to ,  and  not  to  ba  bothaiing  me.    WiOi 

thia,  he  gave  me  a  aiap  on  the  aide  of  my  foM,  and  I  tnmed  Iha  other  aide  to  huD.    Ua 
itnick  it  a  fnll  atrake  with  hit  fift    I  theo  p«rc«ivad  that  be  wai  in  aanuat    I  eavgfat 
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Dp  Ihs  Bat  thing  I  could  im,  whkh  hmppesed  to  be  ■  long  wiIUdk  lUck.  I  retnaUd 
back  10  thil  I  eoold  get  a  good  chance,  and  I  lot  sUp,  which  hit  him  on  the  head  with 
the  but  end.  He  came  ap  to  me  again.  By  (hat  time  I  wm  fast  in  the  corner  of  Iha 
office,  withunt  any  kind  ef  a  weapon  ,lo  dofend  mjaelf  with,  for  Mr.  Peaie  had  taken 
the  stick  from  me,  and  woa  trying  to  pait  oa.  Whilal  the  nucal  wai  kicking  me  with 
all  hii  might  into  m;  body.  Mi.  Brown  Ihaa  atepped  ap  and  we  wate  aoon  parted.  It 
happened  veiy  waU  lor  Uandecour  that  there  were  none  of  oar  bandi  in  the  honae  at 
the  time  that  the  affray  happeoed.  Tbia  ha  wai  well  appriaed  of,  for  before  he  offered 
to  atrike  me,  he  looked  into  Iha  kitchen  to  aee  if  any  of  them  were  there.  He  aflw 
waidi  paid  for  IL  The  boiineaa  aoon  got  wind,  aad  the  hands  that  were  at  work  in  the 
neighborhood  qnickly  came  np.  The  old  felkw  waa  aoon  hustled  out  ol  the  honae,  and 
he  marched  over  to  Palmer's.  There  wia  not  one  in  the  party  hot  who  wished  to  get 
the  first  stroke  at  him.  I  told  them  not  to  strike  him,  bat  to  let  him  go  ahoat  hi* 
bnaioeaa.  The  letters  yon  (ave  me  for  him,  when  yon  weal  from  here,  I  naver  hafa 
copied,  on  acconni  of  Ua  coming  In  so  quick  after  joo  went  oat  Wben  he  aaw  tho 
letter  lying  on  (he  daak,  he  took  It  ap  aad  haa  aince  detained  it,  thongb  I  have  often 
■eked  him  for  it  ia  the  heariag  of  Mr.  Pease,  and  be  has  as  often  promised  me  that  ba 
had  no  objectioa  to  my  copj'ing  the  letter,  and  would  let  me  have  il  by  and  by.  But 
God  knows  that  he  has  not  dona  any  thing  since  be  came  from  Schloaser,  onlywaaling 
of  paper.  He  saja  be  will  gJTe  you  the  Ihe  letter  when  he  geta  to  yoai  qoartera.  Mt. 
Bmwa  WW  witnea  lo  the  haaineaa. 

I  am,  air,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  hbL  serrt, 

OEOROE  EOLESTON. 
It  would  appear  that  Mr,  Ellicott  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  he  (or  their  general  agent  in  Philadelphia,)  had  made  a  bad 
selection  of  men  in  these  two  instances,  with  reference  to  their  adap- 
tation to  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  surveyors'  camp;  their  stay 
was  short.  We  hear  no  moie  of  Haudecour,  after  the  affray  at 
BufTalo,  except  the  allusion  to  him  and  his  associate,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ellicott  from  J.  G.  Van  Staphorst,  a  connection  of  one  of  the 
Dutch  proprietorB,  who  had  been  upon  the  Purchase  at  that  early 
day.  The  letter  is  dated  at  "  Oldenbameveldt,"  (Oneida  county,) 
November  19th,  1798,  The  extract  ia  as  follows: — "Jfr.  Autre- 
chy  took  a  sketch  of  Cozenovia,  at  Mr.  Linklaen'a,  and  is  now  busy 
at  that  of  Oldenbameveldt;  but  is  prevented  by  the  badness  of  the 
roads  from  going  to  the  Black  river.  I  think  I  shall  gcd  rid,  how- 
ever, of  his  agreeable  company;  and  really  I  wont  be  sorry  for  it 
How  does  the  other  noble  engineer,  at  Fort  Schlosser?  has  he 
finished  yet  his  canall  and  how  did  he  digest  your  last  letter  from 
Buffalo  creek,  before  we  departed  from  there  1  I  am  ansious  to 
hear  all  that  from  yourself  before  I  get  to  Philadelphia."* 

*  The  only  chie  Ihe  anther  caa  get  to  the  obiecta  at  anrreya  at  the  Falls,  is  contained 
In  the  aboTe  eitracL  The  inference  ia,  that  Hr.  Caienore,  ai  an  incipient  meaaoia 
npon  the  Holland  Pnrchaae,  had  employed  the  Freoch  engiaeers  to  make  acme  testa  of 
the  practicability  of  a  canal  aroaad  the  faOa.  Ia  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  HandecoDi 
inbniM  Um  that  ha  had  finished  taking  tha  larek  npoa  Gin  oreek. 
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Of  these  Pioneer  adventurers  one  Btill  sarvivea, — James  Bxia* 
BANE,  .Esq.  of  Batavia,  long  known  as  an  active,  enterpri^g, 
business  man;  and  even  now,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  superin- 
tending a  lai^  estate,  incident  to  which  is  a  leading  participatioD 
in  a  rail-road  direction.  He  is  the  oldest  living  resident  of  the 
Holland  Purchase, — or  in  other  words,  there  is  no  person  now 
living,  who  came  in  at  as  early  a  period  of  survey  and  settlement* 

To  htm  the  author  is  indebted  for  some  reminiscences  of  the 
primitive  advent.  The  party  started  from  Philadelphia  in  April, 
1798,  taking  different  routes;  Mr.  Thompson,  the  principal  in  this 
expedition,  and  Mr.  Brisbane,  coming  by  the  way  of  New  York, 
with  the  stores  (md  surveyor's  instmments,  and  camp  equipage,t 
When  the  batteaux  with  which  they  had  came  from  Schenectady, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river,  the  stores,  &.c.  were 
divided,  Mr.  Thompson  proceeding  by  the  way  of  Niagara  river, 
to  Buffalo  with  a  part  of  them,  designed  for  use  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Purchase;  and  Mr.  Brisbane  taking  charge  of  the 
remainder  to  convey  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  Purchase,  took 
them  over  the  portage  at  the  Genesee  falls,  and  up  the  Genesee 
river  to  Williamsburg,  where  a  surveyor's  store  house  was  just 
established. 

It  having  heretofore  been  observed  that  an  influence  was  exerted  in 
Canada,  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  early  settlement  upon  the  Hol- 
land Purchase,  it  is  but  justice  here  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Ellicott  upon 
his  arrival  here,  found  in  no  quarter  more  cordial  cooperation  and 
friendly  oflices,  than  he  met  at  the  handsofsomeof  the  prominent  men 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Among  them  were  Judge  Hamilton 
at  Queenston,  Clark  &,  Street  at  Chippewa,  Mr.  Douglass  the  mer- 
chant, and  Col.  Warren  the  commandant'at  Port  Erie.  In  all  their 
correspondence  with  Mr  E.,  they  seem  to  have  wished  well  to  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to  have  considered  rightly 
that  the  interest  of  their  locality  was  to  be  vastly  benefitted  by  the 

*  The  BtatsDieDl  ia  Ihus  quatified,  in  coniidention  oF  the  hct,  that  Jod^  Coox  of 
L«wialon,  whose  name  has  been  Blieady  introdacad,  came  in  tbeysar  prsTiona  —  y«t 
be  wu  attached  to  the  ganwm  at  Niagara,  aud  had  .at  fint,  no  identity  with  anrvey  <w 
■eUIeioenti  thondi.  b>  will  ba  aeen  in  lubaeqaent  pagei,  hia  falher'a  family  and  turn- 
■elf,  irere  early  pioneer  eettlera. 

!t  Ihal  Mr.  Thompeon,  had,  previt 
while  connected  with  Andrew  Ellicott  in  cnrveTB  in  the  neighbarhood  of  PreaqDe  lalol 
"Mlracted  a  sail-boat  there,  wil"-  -'-'-'■  ■-  — '  -'"- -  ■— "  — "-  ■■-  ' ~  - 

Iphia,  via  Niagara  Falli,  Oaw 

remark  able  an  eiiventare,  that 

■  show  ontil  it  rotted  down. 


t  Mr.  Briabane  mentions  the  fact  that  Mr.  TbompsoD,  had,  prsTJoaa  to  this  adrent, 

"■"-    '.  with  Andrew  Ellicott  in  miryeTB  in  the  neighborhood  of  Preaqne  lalo. 

.  _  ..  ..il-boat  there,  with  which  he  and  others,  had  made  thejonmey  lo  PttiU- 
delphia,  via  Niagara  Falls,  Oswefro,  Oneida  lake,  and  New  Tali.  H  was  conaidered 
so  remorkabls  an  eiiventare,  that  the  boat  WBi  pat  op  in  Independence  Square,  sod  kept 
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seltlemeDt  and  improrement  of  this'  regkm.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  Capt  Brufi;  the  commaDdant  at  Fort  Niagara,  had 
early  iDtimated  to  the  Indians,  the  necessity  of  opening  a  road  from 
LewistOD  to  Tonawanda  village.  Judge  Hamilton  and  a  Mr.  Canby 
at  Queenston,  followed  up  this  suggestion  by  an  early  cooperation 
with  Mr.  Ellicott,  in  measures  to  secure  the  desirable  object. 

The  first  principal  stations  of  the  surveyors — their  head  quarters 
or  depots — were  at  Buffalo  creek  and  Williamsburgh;  before  the 
cloae  of  1798,  however,  the  principal  eBlablishment  was  located  at 
the  Transit  line,  (Staflbrd,)  the  locality  designated  as  "  Transit 
store  house;"  Mr.  James  Brisbane,  moving  his  quarters  from  Wil- 
liamsburgh, continued  as  the  principal  clerk  or  agent.  While  upon 
the  Purchase  in  1798,  Mr.  Ellicott's  time  was  principally  spent  at 
Buffalo  creek,  Williamsburgh,  and  upon  the  eastern  Transit  line. 

In  the  spring  of  1798,  when  the  surveys  of  the  Holland  Purchase 
first  commenced,  all  the  travel  between  the  Phelps  aitd  Gorham 
tract  and  Buffalo  was  on  the  old  Indian  trail;  the  winter  previous, 
however,  the  legislature  of  this  state  passed  an  act  appointing 
Charles  Williamson  a  commissioner,  to  lay  out  and  open  a  state 
road  from  Cannewagus  on  Genesee  river  to  Bu^o  creek  on  lake 
Erie,  and  to  Lewiston  on  the  Niagara  river.  To  defray  the  expense 
of  cuttiog  out  these  roads,  the  Holland  Company  subscribed  five 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Williamson  laid  out  and  established  the 
roads  in  1798,  generally  adhering  to  the  course  of  old  Indian  triuls; 
but  they  were  not  opened  throughout  according  to  contract,  under 
his  superintendence.  The  first  wagon  track  opened  upon  the  Hol- 
land Purchase,  was  by  Mr.  Ellicott,  as  a  preluninary  step  in  com- 
mencing operations,  early  in  the  season  of  '98.  He  employed  a 
gang  of  hands  to  improve  the  Indian  trail,  so  that  wagons  could 
pass  upon  it,  from  the  cast  transit  to  Buffalo  creek.  In  1801  he 
opened  the  road  from  transit  Ime  as  far  west  as  Vandeventer's. 
The  whole  road  was  opened  to  Le  Roy  before  the  close  of  1802.* 

But  little  reference  can  be  had  to  the  order  of  time  in  noting  the 
events  of  this  period;  up  to  the  period  of  the  commencement 
of  land  sales  and  settlements,  our  sketches  must  necessarily  be 
desultory. 

The  Hon.  Nathaniel  W.  Howell  of  Canandaigua,  was,  as 
early  as  this  season  (1708)  Mr.  Ellicott's  legal  adviser,  in  several. 

*  Not  irhollj  upon  the  pnaent  rgnle.  The  Gnt  read  opened,  wh  from  Balnia,  tI*  . 
DnnhuD'a  Openlnn  &«•(  comlnf  oat  «t  VeBdareslet^ 
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matters  connected  with  his  primitive  duties.  Some  embarrassment 
occurring  connected  with  the  lodian  rescrvatioa  at  CattarBgus,  be 
gave  bim,  by  letter,  bis  legal  opioioo.  This  ctrcumstaDce  is  noted 
principally,  to  observe,  that  the  author  has  before  him  the  paper 
above  referred  to,  and  a  recent  letter  frcHn  the  same  hand,  written 
plainly  and  legibly,  and  evincing  a  memory,  and  an  intellect  gen- 
erally, vigorous  and  unimpdred.  Fifty  years  intervene  between 
the  dates  of  the  two  letters.  There  are  but  few  instances  of  so 
extended  a  period  of  active  participation  in  the  a&irs  of  life;  and 
Btill  fewer  instances  of  a  life  that  has  ao  adorned  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  been  as  eminently  useful  and  exemplary. 
To  him,  and  to  such  as  him — his  early  cotemporary,  for  instance — 
Gen.  VincEXT  Matthews,  (and  others  of  his  cotemporaiies  that 
could  be  named,)  is  the  highly  honorable  profesnim  of  the  law,  in 
Western  New  York,  indebted  for  early  and  long  continued  examples 
of  those  hi^  aims,  dignity,  and  esaltcd  integrity,  which  should  be 
its  chief  and  hiding  characteristics.  They  have  passed,  and  are 
passing  away.  If  days  of  degeneracy  should  come  upon  the  pro- 
fession— renovation  become  necessary — there  are  no  better  prece- 
dents and  examples  to  consult,  than  the  lives  and  practice  of  the 
pioneer  lawyers. 

Mr.  Brisbane  first  saw  BuQalo,  in  October,  1796.  There  was 
then  the  log  house  of  Middaugh  and  Lane — a  double  log  house — 
about  two  squares  from  Main  street,  a  little  north  of  the  present 
line  of  Exchange  street  Capt  Johnston's  half  log  and  half  framed 
house,  stood  a  little  east  of  the  main  building  of  the  present  Mansion 
House,  near  Washington  street.  There  was  a  two  story  hewed 
leg  house,  owned  by  Capt  Johnston,  about  where  Exchange  street 
now  is,  from  six  to  eight  rods  west  of  Main  street,  where  a  tavern 
was  kept  by  John  Palzner.  This  vras  the  first  tavern  in  Buflalo. 
Palmer  afterwards  moved  over  to  Canada,  and  kept  a  tavern  there. 
Asa  Ransom  lived  in  a  log  house  west  of  Western  Hotel.  Winne 
had  a  log  house  on  bank  of  Little  Bu3*alo,  south  of  Mansion  House. 
A  Mr.  Maybee,  who  afterwards  went  to  Cattaragus,  kept  a  little 
hidian  store  in  a  log  building  on  west  fflde  of  Main  street,  about 
twenty  rods  north  of  Exchange  street  There  was  also  a  k^ 
house  occupied  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Robbins.  The  flats  were 
open  ground;  a  portion  of  them  had  been  cultivated.  Such  was 
Buflalo— and  all  of  Buflalo— in  1798. 

Aaron  Burr,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  were  in  '98,  both  contiac- 
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lors  for  lands  west  of  the  Genesee  river;  the  former  for  a  tract 
upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  The  following  letter  would  indicate 
Uiat  Mr.  Burr,  regarded  himself  at  its  dale,  a  land  proprietor  in  this 
region:  — 

"Sir—  5M»7, '98. 

From  Ihe  copy  which  yoa  lately  lent  me  of  Mr.  Ellieotl'g  sairey,  it  ^paui  thtt  th« 
Tonawuil*  Ba;  Ub  within  my  tract  op  lake  Onlario.  If  this  Bay  ia  ai  large  u  hath 
bHD  repteaented  to  me,  it  ODght  not  to  be  estimated  ai  land,  becuue  it  eannol  bsIoBr 
to  yma  eompany,  and  after  any  aale,  will  itill  be  ths  property  of  the  public  It  will  be 
QBceuary  therefore,  that  Mr.  Elltcott  ascertain  the  figure  and  euperficial  conlanta  of  this 
Bay,  which  will  enable  as  to  determine  the  propriety  of  conaidsring  it  ta  land. 
I  am,  nwpoctfiiny,  your  obd'lserr'l, 

Tb.  CaiuorB,  Ekj'b  A.  BURR. 

Mr.  Burr  had  made  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  tract,  at 
twelve  shillings  per  acre,  at  an  early  period  of  Holland  Cotnpany 
ownership.  The  transaction  was  blended  with  other  land  specula- 
lions,  and  eventually  the  purchase  was  abandoned.  Out  of  it, 
however,  had  originated  a  bond  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  given  up.  The  surrendering  of  the  bond  gave  rise  to  reports 
that  Col.  Burr  had  been  bribed  by  the  agents  of  the  Holland 
Company,  to  favor  the  passage  of  the  alien  bill  in  our  state 
legislature;  the  one  allowing  foreigners  to  hold  real  estate.  John 
B.  Church,  Esq.  had  in  some  way  identified  himself  with  this  report 
He  received  a  challenge  from  Col.  Burr;  the  parties  met  at 
Hoboken,  exchanged  an  ineffectual  shot;  Mr.  Church  apologized; 
and  thus  ended  the  land  speculation  and  the  duel.  • 

The  project  of  a  town  upon  the  Niagara  river  was  early 
entertained  by  the  public  authorities  of  this  state.  The  following 
letter  from  the  Surveyor  General  had  preceded  Mr.  EUicott's 

NoTK.  — The  tnct  mnat  have  been  looted  ia  what  la  now  Orleam  county,  and  llM 
mouth  or  "  Bay  "  of  Oak  Orchard  creek,  miut  have  tuen  caJM  "  Tooawanta  Bay," 
from  the  faci  that  llie  Blrcam  heads  principally  in  the  Tonawanda  awamp. 

•A  jfood  aneedolB  however,  came  of  it  Jodje  Burke  of  South  Carolina,  was  Col. 
finrr'a  eecood.  ''Previous  to  leaving  the  city  of  New  York,  Colonel  Burr  pieaenled  to 
Judge  Burke  his  pislot-rase.  He  explained  Ui  the  Judge,  thai  (he  balh  wrre  cast 
intentionally  U»  small ;  that  chamois  leather  was  cot  1o  Ihe  proper  size,  to  put  round 
dleni,  hnl  that  the  leather  muil  be  greased  (for  which  purpose,  grease  naa  placed  in  Un 
case,)  or  that  there  would  be  ditliculty  in  ^Iting  llie  ball  home.  Al^or  the  parties  had 
taken  their  aland.  Colonel  Burr  noticed  the  Judee  hammering  the  ramrod  with  a  alone, 
and  immediately  suspected  Ihe  cause.  When  the  pistol  waslianded  him  by  hia  friend, 
he  drew  the  ramrod,  and  ascertainpd  that  the  ball  was  not  home,  and  ao  informed  [h« 
Judge ;  to  which  Ur.  Burke  replied,  '1  forgot  to  grease  the  leather:  bnt  you  see  be  li 
ready,  don't  keep  him  waitine:  jiul  take  a  crack  as  it  it:  and  PIX  gnatt  lie  ntxi.' 
Colonel  Bnrr  bowed  courtronaly,  but  made  no  reply,  and  discharfred  his  pistol  in  the 
Male  it  had  bean  (pven  to  him.  The  anecdote  for  some  lime  after,  was  the  inbject  nf 
iiietriment  among  those  who  had  heard  it."  —  Dauit'  lift  qfBurr. 
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arrival.    He  rec<»nnQeDded  Lewiaton  as  the  ute,  and  complied 
generally  with  the  Fequirements  of  the  letter. 

8iB—  '  "Amiiit,  34tb  Mtj,  179a 

Being  diTected  by  our  legulUara  to  makt  out  and  report  llie  plan  or  ■  toirn  la  bo 
erected  fn  Ihe  moet  conTenleDt  plnce  along  the  Niagara  river,  where  (he  Indian  title  hai 
been  eitinguiahed,  I  bave  (o  reqii«at  the  favor  of  jdd,  while  ron  en  in  that  countiy,  le 
examine  whare  aucli  (own  Can  be  moat  coDTeuIeDtly  placed,  and  to  furaiah  me  with  • 
■nrrey  and  map  Ihereor,  together  with  four  Ideu  of  the  moat  eligible  minner  of  lajing 
it  ont  into  atnels,  lota  &c.,  aa  dimcted  by  the  law  enacted  for  that  pnipose. 
The  eipenie  of  anch  anrver.  I  shall  pay  to  yonr  order. 

I  am  with  reqwct,  Sir,  yooi  obd'l  ■err't., 
H>.  Jraii-H  Ellicott.  B.  DE  WITT." 

The  first  crops  raised  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  were  at  the 
Transit  Store  House.  Id  the  spring  of '99,  Mr.  James  Dewey  was 
waiting  there  with  a  gang  of  hands,  to  start  upon  a  surveying 
expedition  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Brisbane,  he  cleared  ten  acres  upon  either  side  of  the 
present  road,  twenty  rods  west  of  the  Transit,  which  was  mainly 
sowed  with  oats,  though  some  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  were 
planted.  The  early  tavern  keeper  there — Mr.  Walthers — reported 
by  letter  to  Mr.  EUicott,  that  the  yield  was  a  good  one,  and  fully 
.  demonstrated  the  goodness  of  the  soil  of  the  region  he  n'as 
surveying  for  settlement. 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  there  not  being  a  house  erected  on  the 
road  from  the  eastern  Transit  line  to  Bufialo,  Mr.  Busti,  the  Agent 
General  of  the  company,  authorized  Mr.  Ellicott  by  a  letter  dated 
June '1st,  1799,  to  contract  with  six  reputable  individuals,  to  locate 
ttiemselves  on  the  road  from  the  eastern  Transit  to  Buffalo  creek, 
about  ten  miles  asunder,  and  open  houses  of  entertainment  for 
travelers,  at  their  several  locations,  in  consideration  of  which,  they 
were  to  have  a  quantity  of  land,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  each,  "at  a  liberal  time  for  payment,  without  interest,  at  the 
lowest  price  the  Company  will  sell  their  lands,  when  settlements 
shall  be  begun." 

Three  persons  accepted  of  this  offer,  to  wit,  Frederick  Walthere 
who  was  then  residing  on  the  land,  took  one  himdred  and  fifty 
acres  in  township  number  twelve,  range  one,  west  of  and  adjoining 
the  eastern  Transit,  including  the  Company's  store  house,  and  being 
where  the  village  of  Stafford  now  stands.  Asa  Ransom  located 
himself  Sept  1st,  1799,  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  in  township 
number  twelve,  range  »x,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Ransom's 
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Grove,  or  Clftrence  Hoflow.  Garritt  Davia  located  himself  Sept 
16th,  1799,  in  township  number  thirteen,  range  two,  on  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  the  south  tine  of  s^  township,  and  east 
of  and  adjoining  the  Tonawanda  Indian  Reservation,  (the  BuSalo 
road  tliea  run  through  the  reservation,  some  distance  north  of  its 
present  location.)  These  lots  were  sevemlly  laid  out  and  surveyed 
for  the  purchasers,  before  the  several  townships  in  which  they  are 
located,  were  surveyed.  These  three  persons  erected  and  fur- 
nished comfortable  houses  for  the  purposes  intended,  as  soon  as 
practicable;  which  although  not  as  splendid,  yet  were  more  eagerly 
sought,  and  cheerfully  enjoyed  by  the  forest  traveler  and  land 
explorer,  than  any  of  the  "Astor  Houses,"  "Americans^"  or 
"Eagles"  of  the  present  day. 

With  the  exception  of  those  rending  at  BuBalo,  Mrs.  Garrett 
Davis  and  Mrs.  Walthers,  were  the  pioneer  w(«nen  upon  the 
HoIUnd  Purchase.  In  1800,  Asa  Ransom  and  Garrett  Davis  raised 
summer  crops,  which  were  second  to  those  raised  at  the  Transit 
Store  House  the  year  before. 

Next  to  Messrs.  Brisbane  and  Cook,  Gen.  Timothy  Hopkins  of 
Amherst,  Erie  county,  has  been  longest  a  resident  upon  the  Hol- 
land Purchase.  He  became  a  settler  in  March,  1799;  his  first 
business  was  the  management  of  Johnston's  saw  mill.  In  company 
with  Otis  Ingalls,  he  cleared  land  two  miles  east  of  Clarence  HoUow 
and  raised  wheat  upon  it  in  1800 — die  first  raised  i^n  the  Holland 
Purchase.  The  wheat  was  ground  at  Street's  mill  at  the  Falls. 
The  General  speaks  of  making  an  expendve  trip  to  mill,  the  ferri- 
age for  his  three  yoke  of  oxen  at  Black  Rock,  bemg  twenty  shil- 
lings each  way;  O'Neil,  an  Irishman,  kept  the  ferry,  the  only  resi- 
dent there.  He  built  a  framed  house  for  Elias  Ransom,  seven 
miles  east  of  Buffalo,  which  he  thinks  was  the  first  framed  building 
west  of  Batavia.  It  is  now  standing,  and  forms  the  rear  of  the 
dwelling  house  of  a  German  settler,  whose  name  is  Baer.  Mr. 
Hansom  built  the  first  framed  bam,  and  set  out  the  first  orchard 
upon  Holland  Purchase.  Douglass'  store  at  Fort  Erie  furnished 
the  glass  and  nails  used  by  the  first  settlers.  When  the  settlement 
first  commenced.  Fort  Erie  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  British 
soldiers. 

Gen.  Hopkins  is  now  seventy-two  years  old;  a  fine  specimen  of 
hale,  hearty,  and  contented  old  age.  If  one  should  see  him  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  and 
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should  be  told  that  be  had  witnessed  its  entire  coDversi<m  from  a 
wildemeBs  to  what  it  is  dow,  he  would  be  incredulous,  or  regard 
either  the  country  or  the  man  a  miracle.  He  has  been  the  father 
of  ten  children,  five  of  whom  are  married  and  settled  upon  the 
Purchase.  Nelson  K.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo,  and  T.  A.  Hop* 
kins,  the  present  Hheriff  of  Erie  county,  are  his  sons.  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, whom  he  married  in  1805,  died  in  1848. 

The  General  says  thai  Mr.  Thompson,  the  surveyor,  built  the 
first  saw  mill  at  Williamsville  in  1801;  and  the  first  dwelling  house 
there;  a  block  house,  which  has  been  clapboarded,  and  is  still 
standing. 

Our  old  friend,  Mountpleasant,  speaks  of  the  advent  of  the  Hol- 
land Company  surveyors — the  brisk  times  it  made;  he  had  seen 
previously  but  few  white  people,  other  than  soldiers  and  emigrants 
to  Canada.  As  soon  as  the  surveyors  had  taken  poHsession  of  "  Bill 
Johnston's  house  at  BuSalo  creek,"  he  applied  to  them  for  employ- 
ment, and  was  axe-man  for  one  of  the  parties  the  first  season.  He 
says  that  Mr.  Elllcott  used  to  be  called  the  '*  Surveyor  General." 
Whiskey  distilleries  in  early  times  were  quite  sure  to  follow  settle- 
ment, but  seldom  preceded  it  There  was  a  distillery  at  Schlosser, 
while  the  country  was  in  possession  of  the  British;  so  says  Mount- 
pleasant;  and  one  of  the  first  applications  that  Mr.  Ellicott  had 
for  lands,  came  from  one  who  dated  his  letter  at  Schlosser,  and 
wished  to  turn  out  a  copper  still  as  the  advance  payment. 

The  following  vivid  description  of  a  tornado,  on  the  Alleghany, 
is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  dated, 
"  Camp,  twenty-one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Pennsylvania  line, 
July  28,  17fl9." 

"  While  on  the  lonlh  lida  of  Ihe  Allegia;',  ws  had  bidbU  ahowera  almost  every  daj, 
bat  aner  croainKthe  riTei  do  nin  roll  tilt  (he  SSlh.  I  naa  at  the  Viata,  in  order  to  ae« 
If  Mr.  CiTj  ma  catUuf  in  a  right  diMClioD  at  SI}  milaa,  (the  place  that  my  camp  > 
•t  preMDt,)  wheo  the  thnnder  aoDnded  from  a  diatanee,  the  cloada  aaoeaded,  end  1 
iaw  throng  the  iiutniment  the  Ireea  bend  on  the  mountains,  to  Ihe  north,  (diataDCa 
Ibnr  milea,)  hot  mmd  became  obscured.  1  now  piBpared  to  receivs  it, — attipping  from 
the  hemlock  the  baik  that  had  incloaed  it  for  age*,  which  I  placed  against  an  old  kg,  I 
crept  ander,  whoa  the  rain  came  Id  torrents,  the  lightning  flaatked,  Ihnnder  roared 
ineenant,  wind  tearing  from  the  aturdy  trees  (heir  bongha,  and  dislocating  othen  thai 
had  alood  for  many  yean  apart,  as  if  war  had  been  declared  against  the  forest;  bat  si 
last  (he  lightDing  caaaed  to  glare,  the  thtinder  to  aoand  terrific,  and  rain  to  fall  in  sach 
abondance.  T  now  crept  out  of  my  obacara  bnt  serviceable  tenement,  and  east  n>y 
eyea  along  the  aTenne  to  the  norlb,  saw  the  moimlain  amoka  with  Ihe  late  deloge,  (the 
avenne  od  the  aonlh  aide  of  Allegany  itill  invisible,)  1  rstumed  to  camp  (diaUuice  w* 
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BiOs,)  the  mitaot  of  the  moanlun  oorered  with  water  louiiini  dawn  sreiy  crarice. 
In  CMcadea,  till  it  round  rast  in  Ihe  Tilleyi  below. 

No  pert  of  the  world  cu  bout  of  ■  purer  air  then  Ihia  piece,  and  but  few  biting 
iuecti.    Tbe  cemp  i*  U  preaaut  on  the  lop  of  ■  high  hiQ  or  mountaiii,  near  a  good 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Joseph  Ellicott  to  Paul  Busti,  dated, 
New  Amsterdam,  July  15th,  1799: — 

"  Our  busiaeas  regarding  surveys,  &c.,  is  progresaing  with  all 
dispatch,  although  the  seasoD  is  somewhat  unfavorable  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  wet  weather.  I  expect  to  have  six  settlers 
placed  on  the  road  before  I  leave  the  woods.  I  have  already  had 
a  great  number  of  applications  for  those  situations,  aod  I  intend  to 
select  such  as  I  conceive  the  best  calculated  for  the  several  staoda. 

"It  is  withpleasure  I  can  add,  that  myself  and  all  the  people  in 
the  Genesee  Purchase  in  the  Company's  employ,  continue  in  good 
health,  which  blessing  may  you  and  your  family  long  enjoy." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paul  Busti  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  dated 
Philadelphia,  15th  August,  1800:— 

"  The  opeaing  of  the  communication  through  the  country,  is  a 
matter  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  it  will  not  escape  your 
attention,  that  the  application  of  money  for  that  purpose  has  been 
appropriated  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  you  thought  necessary. 
By  extending  the  amount  of  expenditures  on  that  head,  I  mean  to 
evince  to  you  how  much  I  am  persuaded  of  the  usefulness  of  having 
practicable  roads  cut  out  The  benefits  of  them  being  not  only 
c<»ifined  to  the  lands  on  which  the  present  settlement  is  to  be  under- 
taken, but  to  those  on  which  the  two  million  acre  tracts  which 
afterwards  are  to  be  sold.  You  will  have  to  take  care  that  the 
roads  to  be  laid  out  at  present,  are  to  be  cut  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  become  of  general  advantage  to  the  whole  country.  The 
knowledge  you  possess  of  it  will  teach  you  where  your  attention 
ought  to  oe  moat  particularly  directed.  As  I  am  speaking  of  roads, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  recommendation  to  you,  that  in  making 
choice  of  the  spot  on  which  your  office  and  residence  is  to  be  6xect 
you  will  select  a  situation  of  an  easy  and  convenient  approach,  so- 
as  to  induce  the  emigrants  to  visit  you," 

In  Nov.  2fith,  1800,  Mr.  Ellicott  was  at  Albany  on  his  way  west, 
from  which  place  he  informs  Mr.  Busti  by  letter,  that  he  had  issued 
handbills,  offering  a  part  of  the  Holland  Company  lands  for  sale, 
and. that  he  is  informed  that  many  purchasers  are  awaiting  his 
arrival.  On  the  17th  of  Dec.  he  had  arrived  at  Canandaigua,  from 
which  place  he  writes  Mr.  Busti  that  he  is  informed  that  land  sales 
in  that  region  were  brisk,  the  sales  of  the  season  having  amounted 
to  more  than  in  any  five  seasons  preceding. 
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A  portion  of  tbe  handbill  to  which  Hr.  Ellicott  alludes  is  copied. 
The  issuing  of  it  was  the  important  step  in  the  commencement  of 
the  settlemeal  of  the  Purchase: — 
HOLLAND  LAND  COMPANT  W£BT  GENESEO  LANDS-INFORMATION. 

Tha  Holknd  Luid  Campany  wiU  open  a  Land  OtGca  in  (be  enraiiif  moDlk  of 
geptembei,  for  Ihe  nle  of  a  portion  of  Ifaeir  valuable  Innda  In  the  Oeneaee  coniili7i 
State  of  New  Toik,  dtnaU  in  the  lost  pnrchaee  mads  ef  (be  Seneca  Nation  of  Indian*, 
on  Ibe  weiUrn  aide  of  Qeuaaee  liTer.  Foi  the  c«DrgnieDce  of  applicand,  tbe  Land 
Office  will  be  eatabliahed  near  (he  centia  of  the  landa.  intandeil  tar  nle  and  on  Iba 
main  read,  leading  from  the  Ea)4erti  and  Middle  Blalm  to  Upper  Caaada,  Preaqne 
Ilia  in  FennaylTania,  and  Ibe  Connecticllt  Reaerra.  Tboaa  tandi  an  aitnate,  adjoining 
and  conUgooDB,  to  (he  lake*  Erie,  Ontaiie,  aod  tha  atreigfad  of  Nlagaia,  poaaidm  the 
>dTan(age  of  tbe  n«Ti|at!an  and  trade  of  alt  tbe  Upper  lake*,  u  wall  a*  (he  river 
Saint  Lawnnce.  (from  which  the  Britiah  ■Bttlanwnta  darire  (leat  adTaulage,)  bIm 
intoTiected  by  the  Allegany  river,  naidgable  for  boat*  of  30  or  40  lona  burthen,  t* 
Pittabnrgli  and  New  Orisana,  and  conliguoui  to  ths  navigBble  walera  of  tbe  weat 
btaoeh  of  (ha  Bnaqnehannah  rirer.  and  almoet  nurouaded  by  aeldenieiit*,  where  pro- 
Ttiion  of  every  kind  U  to  be  bad  in  great  aboadance  and  o;i  reHonable  ternu,  randen 
the  aitnaiion  of  the  Holland  Land  Campany  Qeneaeo  Land*  tnoia  lUgible,  dealrona, 
and  advantageoiu  for  letlleia  than  any  other  nnaettled  tract  of  inland  coanlry  of  aqnal 
magnitude  in  ths  United  Btatea.  The  greater  part  of  Ibia  Iracl  i*  finfly  watered  (few 
exception*)  with  never  failing  siiriDgi  and  a(reania,  afibrding  anfliclency  of  water  for 
gflalmilli  and  other  water  worki.  Tha  anbaeriber,  during  the  yeara  1798  and  1T99, 
anrrvyed  and  laid  off  tbe  whole  of  thee*  land*  into  towniibip*,  a  portion  of  whtcb,  to 
accommodate  parehaiera  and  aettlen,  E»  now  laying  off  lalo  lola  and  Iracla  from  190 
aeiea  and  upward*,  to  (he  qnanti^  contained  In  a  (ownihlp. 

Tbe  landa  abound  with  limeatoue,  and  are  calculated  to  anil  every  deacription  of  pnr> 
eluaeiB  and  •ettler*.  Tbeae  who  prefer  land  timbered  with  black  and  wbit*  oak, 
bkkory,  poplar,  chealnnt,  wild  cherry,  battemut,  and  dogwood,  or  the  more  Inxntiaut 
timbered  with  baawood  or  lynn,  bnttemut,  mgaivtree,  while  aah,  wild  cherry,  encum- 
ber tree,  (a  apecisa  of  the  magnolia,)  and  black  Walnut,  may  be  auited.  Those  who 
prefer  level  laud,  or  gradually  aacending,  afibrding  extenaive  plaina  and  valleya,  will 
find  the  country  adapted  to  their  choice.  lu  abort,  aueb  are  (he  varietiea  of  aitnalion* 
in  thb  part  of  the  Geneaeo  country,  every  where  almost  covered  with  a  rich  aoil,  that 
H  is  preaumed  (hat  all  purcbaaera  who  may  be  inclined  to  participa(e  in  the  advautagea 
of  tboee  land*,  may  *elect  lota  from  190  acrea  to  trecta  containing  100,000  acna,  (hat 
woaU  fhlly  pleaw  and  eaiiafy  (heir  choice.  Tha  HoHand  Land  CompaDy,  who**  liber- 
ality [■  *o  well  known  In  tbi*  country,  now  ofier  to  all  tboee  who  may  vriah  to  becoDM 
partaken  of  tlia  growing  value  of  tboao  Unda,  ancb  portiona  and  aoch  parta  a*  they 
may  think  proper  to  pnrchaaa.  Tho*e  who  may  chooae  to  pay  cub  wQt  find  a  Ubend 
diaeonni  tram  tbe  credit  price. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THEOPHILUS  CAZENOVE. 

He  was  the  Brst  General  Agent  of  the  Holland  Company.  Little 
U  known  of  his  personal  history.  When  the  Company  made  their 
first  purchases  of  laoflB  in  the  interior  of  this  state,  and  PennsyU 
vaa'ia, — soon  after  1790 — he  hod  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
acted  as  their  agent  In  all  the  negotiations,  and  pretimiaary 
proceedings,  connected  with  the  larg^  purchase  of  Mr.  Morris,  of 
this  region,  the  interests  of  the  Company  w^re  principally  confided 
to  him.  His  name  is  intimately  blended  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  tide.  When  the  purchase  was  perfected,  he  was  made  the 
General  Agent,  and  under  his  auspices  the  surveys  commenced. 
The  author  can  only  judge  of  him  from  such  manuscript  records  as 
came  from  his  hands.  They  exhibit  good  business  qualificalions, 
and  great  integrity  of  purpose.  In  all  the  embarrassments  that 
attended  the  perfection  of  the  title,  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
actuated  by  honorable  and  praiseworthy  motives;  and  to  have 
assisted  with  a  good  deal  of  ability,  the  legal  managers  of  the 
Company's  interests. 

He  returned  to  Europe  in  1799,  ending  then  his  connection  with 
the  Company.  His  residence  for  a  considerable  period  after  this, 
was  in  London,  after  which,  it  was  in  Paris,  where  he  died. 
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PAUL  BUSTL 


He  was  a  native  of  Milan,  in  Italy;  was  born  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1749.  After  receiving  his  education  in  his  native  country, 
he  entered  the  counting  house  of  his  uncle  in  AmHterdam,  where 
he  afterwards  established  himself  in  bueincss,  married,  and  acquired 
a.  high  reputation  for  business  talents,  industry  and  integrity. 

About  retiring  from  commercial  life,  and  connected  with  one 
who  was  interested  in  the  Holland  Company  Purchase,  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  General  Agency  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Cazenovc;  aud  most  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  did  he 
perform  itis  duties,  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  —  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  July  23,  1824.     He  left  no  children. 

The  author  will  here  make  a  remark  which  is  applicable  not  only 
to  the  general,  but  the  local  agents  of  the  Holland  Company.  Of 
all  that  men  leave  behind  them,  after  having  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  there  is  nothing  that  aSbrds  better  tests 
of  their  characters  and  motives,  than  their  private  correspondence. 
It  is  here,  that,  in  all  llie  familiarity  and  confidence  of  private 
friendships  —  a  necessary  mutual  reliance  is  indulged  in —  men  are 
prone  to  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  disclose  the  real  motives  by 
which  they  are  governed.  If  indeed,  they  even  here  attempt  the 
practice  of  concealment,  it  is  seldom  successful;  what  they  woukl 
conceal  will  in  some  form  or  other,  escape  their  precaution,  and 
demonstrate  itself. 

Few  opportunities  could  be  as  ample  for  applying  this  test  as 
those  the  author  has  enjoyed,  connected  with  the  entire  agencies 
of  the  Holland  Company.  He  has  had  free  access  to  the  great 
mass  of  correspondence  that  passed  between  general  and  local 
agents:  much  of  it  was  private  and  confidential.  And  from  such 
evidences,  he  is  prepared  to  say,  that  few  enterprises  have  ever 
been  conducted  upon  more  honorable  principles,  than  was  that 
which  embraced  the  purchase,  sale  and  settlement  of  the  Holland 
Purchase.  In  all  the  instructions  of  the  general  to  the  local  agents, 
the  interests  of  the  settlers,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  were 
made  secondary  in  but  a  slight  degree,  to  the  securing  to  their 
principals,  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  their  investments.  The 
general  policy  adopted,  its  ulUmale  results,  it  will  occur  to  speat 
of  in  another  place;  but  here  it  may  be  remarked — and  it  is  do 
greater  praise  than  the  historian  is  fully  authorized  to  bestow — 
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that  which  Bhould  not  he  withheld, — that  in  the  entire  history  of 
settlement  and  improvement  in  our  widely  extended  country,  large 
tracts  of  the  wilderness  have  no  where  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
individuals — become  subject  to  private  or  associate  cupidity — 
where  the  aggregate  result  has  been  more  favorable,  or  advanta* 
geous  to  the  eetUers.   . 

The  original  proprietors — the  eleven  who  constituted  the  prim- 
itive Holland  Company — were  merchants  in  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam, (then  in  the  RepubHc  of  Batavia.)  They  had  little  of  the 
spirit  of  speculation;  had  acquired  wealth  by  regular  approaches 
to  it;  by  careful  mveslments  and  fair  profits.  They  had  spare 
capital  and  wished  to  invest  it;  their  highest  anticipations  were 
perhaps,  a  realization  of  something  near  the  per  cent,  interest  which 
was  generally  fixed  upon  money  in  this  country,  instead  of  the 
then  low  per  cent  that  money  yielded  in  Europe.  And  here  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  considering  the  period  of  investment — 1702  and 
'93 — but  tan  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution — 
these  Dutch  merchants  were  far  in  advance  of  the  prevailiag  senti- 
ment in  Europe,  as  to  the  success  and  permanency  of  the  experi- 
ment of  free  government  We  should  respect  their  memories  for 
such  an  earnest,  at  that  early  period,  of  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  our  system. 

Mr.  Busti's  agency,  as  it  will  be  observed,  commenced  before 
the  completion  of  surveys  and  the  opening  of  sales;  consequently 
it  was  under  his  auspices  that  settlement  began.  *ln  bis  early  in- 
etructions  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  he  proposed  liberai  measures — seems  to 
have  started  upon  the  basis  that  the  interests  of  his  principals  and 
the  interests  of  the  settlers  were  mutual.  While  he  guarded  strictly 
and  with  rigid  economy,  the  one,  his  views  and  his  munificence 
were  liberal,  in  reference  to  the  other.  Mr.  Ellicott  acted  under 
general  instructions  from  hina,  as  to  the  opening  of  roads,  building 
of  mills  and  public  buildings;  but  when  he  advised,  as  he  often  did, 
additional  measures  of  improvement,  or  increased  outlays,  he  was 
quite  sure  to  be  seconded  by  his  principal. 

Next  to  Mr,  Ellicott,  Mr.  Busti  was  more  closely  identified  with 
the  settlement  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  than  any  other  individual; 
bis  administration  of  the  General  Agency,  embraced  almost  the  entire 
period  of  pioneer  settlement  The  author  knows  little  of  his  personal 
history.  Savipg  the  period  of  his  mercantile  enterprise  in  Amster- 
dam, the  active  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  Genera!  Agency 
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of  the  Holland  CoinpaDy;\the  records  of  that  company,  therefore, 
are  liis  principal  history.  They  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of 
clear  judgement,  induBtry,  great  integrity  of  purpose,  and  a  dis- 
position to  promote  the  interest  of  his  principals,  and  the  prosperity 
of  that  region  of  wilderness  he  was  assisting  to  settle  and  improve. 
The  following  anecdote,  which  the  author  introduces  as  a  note, 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  General  Agent,  and  of  furnishing  a  succinct  history 
of  church  benefices  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Busti  was  a  Catholic;  and  a  liberal  one  it 
will  be  conceded,  in  view  of  his  dislike  of  sectarianism. 

N<m.— InlheMoflBSO,  Mr.  BoBli  wuTiailinKthsUndofficaiti  Batavia;  Cha  Rci. 
Mr.  R.  of  the  FrMbjieriui  lect  called  on  Mr.  Btulj  and  iDiialnd  on  a  dooatioD  or  laai! 
for  oach  ■ocietj'  of  his  perauuioo.  then  fanned  on  the  Holland  Fntchaso.  Mr.  Busii 
treated  Ifae  RsT.  genlletnaD  with  daerctDnesy.  bat  ihowed  no  dimoaiiion  to  grznt  hk 
reqUBBt.  Mr.  R.  encoaraged  b;  Mr.  Buati's  politeaesa,  pereevered  JD  hit  mliciuitioiu, 
day  after  day,  uadi  Mr.  Buati'a  pilience  was  alioost  eihauined.  and  whalRnaliy  brought 
that  >abject  to  a  crisU  wu,  Mr.  R'l  fallawing  Mr.  Busti  ant  of  the  land  office,  when 
he  waa  going  to  talie  tea  at  Mr.  EUicotl's  and  making  a  fre^  attack  on  him  in  the  piaza, 
Mr.  Busti  was  evidently  Taxed,  and  in  reply  >aid  "  Yea,  Mr.  R.  1  will  giro  a  tract  of 
one  hundred  acres,  to  a  religious  aocie^  in  every  town  oti  the  Fnicbaie,  uid  ibis  is 
fijiii."  *'Bul"  laid  Mi.  R.  "yoo  will  gjvo  it  all  to  the  Preeby tenant,  will  yon  noi:  if 
you  do  not  expresely  m  decide,  the  Sartaruau  will  be  claiming  it,  anduni^all  recein 
vaty  little  benefit  from  it"  "Sectarians,  no"  was  Mi.  Bnati's  hasty  reptj-,  I  abhor 
•ectariani,  they  had  not  ought  to  have  any  of  it,  and  (o  gave  contention,  1  will  give  it 
U  the  first  religioog  society  in  every  town. "  On  which  Mr.  Busti  baitened  to  hia  lea, 
and  Mr.  R.  hame  (abont  aiiteen  milas  distant)  to  start  luansis  daring  the  night  or  the 
next  morning,  to  rally  the  Presbyterians  in  the  several  towns  in  hu  vicinity  lo  apply 
first,  and  thereby  secure  the  land  to  ttiemselTee. 

The  land  omee  was  soon  flooded  with  petitions  for  land  from  aocit 

according  to  law  ami  empowered  to  hold  real  eetale  and  those  who  we  . .. 

which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Busti  berore  he  left,  directed  to  *>  General  Poll  Basil."  on 
which  he  insisted  that  it  conld  not  be  from  a  religious  societv.  for  all  religions  societie* 
read  (heir  bibles  and  know  that  P  o  double  I,  does  not  speil  taot.  AmiSet  this  chaos 
of  applications,  it  was  thought  to  be  unadvisabla  to  be  prectpilant,  in  granting  Ihsae 
donations,  the  whole  responsibility  now  resting  on  Mr.  EUicolt  to  comply  with  this 
Vagne  promise  of  Mr.  Busti;  therefore  conveyances  of  the  "gospel  land"  were  not 
■lecuted  for  some  space  of  time,  notwithstanding  the  clamor  of  petitionera  for  "  deeds 
of  onr  land  "  during  which  time  (be  matter  waa  taken  into  CDnsideration  and  system- 
atized,  so  far  as  each  sn  operation  could  be,  psJns  was  taken  to  ascertain  tbe  meritB  of 
each  application,  and  finally  a  tract,  or  tracts  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  aciet 
in  all,  was  granted,  fne  of  eipeose,  to  one  or  more  religiooi  societies  regularly  ornn- 
bad  according  to  law,  in  each  town  on  the  pnrchase,  where  the  Company  had  land 
nndisposed  o^  which  embmcod  every  town  thea  oiganiied  on  the  purchase,  except 
Bethany,  Genesee  coonty,  and  Sheldon,  Wyoming  county,  Iho  donees  always  being 
allowed  to  select  out  of  the  unsold  farming  laud  in  each  lonn.  In  HHae  towns  it  wis 
■U  £iven  to  one  society,  in  others  to  two  or  three  societies,  separately,  and  in  a  ft* 
towns  to  four  different  societies  of  different  sects,  .twentv-five  acres  to  each. 

Id  perfomtlng  this  thankless  daty,  for  tbs  land  was  claimed  m  an  absolute  tirhl  by 
nost  of  tbe  applicanta,  the  whole  proceedings  were  so  managed,  nnder  Mr.  ElTieoU^ 
jadidoOs  directions,  that  amidst  ail  the  clamor  and  contention  which,  from  its  natni* 
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JOHN  J.  VAHDER  KEMP. 


This  gentleman  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Busti,  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  general  agent  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Leyden,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Holland.  His  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1788,  and 
settled  upon  the  Hudson,  near  Esopua,  Kingston,  Ulster  county, 
New  York.  In  17D4  the  family  changed  their  residence  to  the 
shores  of  Oneida  lake,  and  soon  after,  to  Oldenbamevelt,  in  tlie 
town  of  Trenton,  now  Oneida  county,  where  they  enjoyed  tne 
society  of  Col,  A.  G.  Mappa's  family  who  were  likewise  emigrants 
from  Holland,  and  of,  Mr.  Gerrit  Boon,  who  had  commenced  a 
settlement  on  the  lands  of  the  Company  in  the  then  county  of  Her- 
kimer, simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  another  settle- 
ment about  forty-five  miles  above  Utica,  by  Col.  John  Linklaen, 
late  of  Cazenovia,  Madison  county.  Col.  Mappa  having  succeeded 
Mr.  Boon  in  the  land  agency,  Mr.  Vander  Kemp,  early  in  life, 
entered  the  office  as  a  clerk,  succeeding  H.  J.  Huidekoper,  Esq., 
now  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  General  Agency  in  Philadelphia.  In  1804  Mr. 
Huidekoper  accepted  the  agency  of  the  Holland  Company's  lands 
in  Pennsylvania,  went  to  the  Alleghany  river,  and  Mr. Vander  Kemp 
was  called  to  occupy  the  situation  vacated  by  him.  He  continued 
to  occupy  this  position,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Busti,  in  1824, 
vhen  he  succeded  him  in  the  General  Agency;  having  been  before 
provisionally  appointed  as  successor  in  case  of  resignation  or  death. 
Thus,  as  chief  clerk,  and  General  Agent,  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Holland  Purchase  of  Western  New  York, 
from  1804  to  the  present  period;  or  rather,  was,  until  the  final  dis- 
posal of  its  interest 

As  in  the  case  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  he  has  little  personal 
history  beyond  the  records  of  the  General  Agency.  In  succeeding 
Mr.  Busti,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  his  policy,  and  made  him  his 
pattern  of  strict  integrity,  and  careful  and  judicious  management. 
All  that  the  author  has  seen  coming  from  his  hands;  his  correspon- 
dence, and  business  papers  generally,  are  indicative  of  a  high  degree 
of  business  talents,  and  a  matured  and  excellent  judgment.  He  is 
well  entitled  to  a  full  shore  of  the  encomium  that  has  been  already 
awarded,  in  the  abstract,  to  the  conduct  of  the  General  and  Local 
Agencies, 
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Those  who  have  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Vander  Kemp,  give  him  the  praise  of  great  amiability  of  character, 
intelligence,  and  fine  social  qualities. 

The  early  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  General  Agency,  and  the 
after  General  Agent, — one  thus  identified  with  almost  the  entire 
history  of  this  region,  is  yet  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  competency  of  wealth,  and  what  is  far  better,  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  a  numerous  circle  of 
acquaintance,  beyond  hia  immediate  locality,  acquired  in  the  course 
of  an  extended  and  active  life. 


JOSEPH  ELLICOTT. 

His  history  is  so  intimately  blended  with  our  main  subject,  that 
little  beyond  personal  biography,  is  required  in  a  separate  form. 
No  man  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  aiiy  region,  as  he  is  with  the  history  of  the  Holland 
Purchase.  He  was  not  only  the  land  agent,  superintending  from 
the  start,  surveys  and  settlement — exercising  locally,  a  one  man 
power  and  influence — but  for  a  long  period,  he  was  far  more  than 
this.  In  ail  the  early  years  of  settlement,  especially — in  all  things 
having  reference  to  the  organization  of  towns,  counties,  erection  of 
public  buildings,  the  laying  out  of  roads,  the  establishment  of  Post 
Offices — in  all  that  related  to  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of 
the  region  over  which  his  agency  extended — he  occupied  a 
prominent  position,  a  close  identity,  that  few,  if  any  Patroons  of 
new  settlements  have  ever  attained. 

His  portrait — appropriately,  as  will  be  conceded — is  made  the 
frontispiece  to  our  local  annals;  and  the  author  congratulate!! 
himself,  that  the  skill  of  the  artists,  has  enabled  fiim  to  present  to 
the  pioncci's  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  bo  correct  a  likeness  of  their 
old  intimate  acquaintance. 

The  physiognomist,  or  the  more  modem  professor  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  intellect  and  its  developments,  will  not  fail  to  discover,  in 
the  head  and  face  presented,  quite  enough  to  attract  his  attention. 
There  is  the  ample  forehead,  the  clear  and  expressive  eye,  the  com- 
pressed lip,  the  whole  contour  of  the  face,  indicaUvc  of  no  ordinary 
man.  Chance  made  him  the  founder  of  new  settlements,  the  ruling 
spirit  of  backwoods  enterprise,  and  high  achievements  in  the  work 
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of  progress  and  improvemeDt  Had  it  cast  his  lot  elsewhere,  given 
to  him  other  pursuits,  other  fields  of  action,  his  career  would  not 
have  been  one  of  mediocrity. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Ellicott,  were  Andrew  BUicott  and  Ann 
Bye  EUicott,  natives  of  the  town  of  Cullopton,  in  Wales.  They 
came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1731.  Andrew,  who  was  a  mem-, 
bcr  of  the  society  of  Friends,  had  married  Ann,  who  was  not  of 
that  society;  had  committed  an  offence  against  the  discipline  of  the 
society,  termed  "marrying  out  of  Friends'  meeting."  He  was 
"disowned."  Deeming  himself  unjustly  dealt  by — alienated  from 
religious  and  social  ties — he  resolved  on  emigration  to  the  new 
world,  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted  of  church  and  state.  Tradi- 
tion awards  to  Andrew,  the  brief  but  comprehensive  eulogy,  "  He 
was  a  man  of  high  character  in  every  respect — one  indeed,  of 
nature's  noblemen."  To  Ann,  tlie  praise  of  being  a  "  woman  of 
great  goodness — worthy  of  her  husband."*  The  adventurers,  with 
an  infant  son,  landed  in  New  York  with  what,  in  those  times,  was 
deemed  a  "  considerable  estate,"  purchased  a  tract  of  new  land, 
and  settled  upon  it. 

Wc  here  lose  sight  of  the  family  and  their  history  for  a  long 
period.  Previous  to  1700,  however,  they  had  become  residents  of 
Buck's  county  in  Pennsylvania;  and  had  four  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom,  about  that  period,  were  starting  out  upon  business  enter- 
prizes.  From  some  dates  in  the  author's  possession,  he  is  disposed 
to  conclude  that  the  stay  in  New  York  was  a  short  one,  as  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  pioneers  of  Buck's  county.  The  sons  of 
these  pioneer  adventurers  were,  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Andrew,  and 
John.  As  early  as  1770,  they  purchased  a  tract  of  wild  land  on 
the  Patapsco,  in  Maryland,  and  erecting  mills  and  madiinery,  be- 
came the  founders  of  what  Was  long  known  as  "  Ellicott's  Mills," 
now,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  termed  "  EUicotts." 

Joseph  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  scientific  attiunments,  and  possessed  uncommon  genius 


*  And  a  poetess  withal,  as  the  foUowing  relic  wiluBasM.    Il  ttu  writtea  en  bei 
dcpfiTtore  froin  Wtles: — 

"  ThroDjth  rocks  sod  ssDds, 

And  enemies'  hands, 

And  perils  of  Ihc  dsep. 

Father  and  son 

From  CoDopton, 

The  Lord  preMrve  and  keep.— 1731." 
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ID  the  mechanic  arts.*  Hia  sons,  other  than  Joseph,  were  Andrew, 
Benjamin,  and  David. 

Andrew  the  eldest  son,  became  an  eminent  eurreyor;  surveyed 
the  Spanieh  boundary  line  under  the  admiuiatration  of  Mr.  JeBer- 
son;  waa  afterwards  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  States;  and 
died  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  in  1620  or  ']. 
While  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Spanish  boundary,  he  wrote  a 
"Journal,"  which  was  published  in  a  quarto  form,  and  which  alone 
would  entitle  its  author  to  a  high  rank  among  the  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  his  period.  It  was  an  early  and  successful  essay 
to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  acquainted  with  the 
climate,  soil,  topography,  and  vast  resources  of  the  countrj' 
acquired  by  the  Louisiana  treaty.  He  enjoyed  the  fticndship  and 
intimacy  of  Mr.  JefTerson.  His  three  sons,  were  Andrew  A., 
John  B.  and  Joseph,  who  all  became  residents  of  the  Hollaod 
Purchase.  Audrcw  A.,  the  eldest,  became  a  resident  at  Shelby. 
Orleans  county,  where  he  died,  and  where  his  descendanta  now 
reside.  Joseph,  a  resident  of  Batavia,  where  he  died  in  1839, 
leaving  a  family,  who  arc  still  residing  there.  John  B.,  the  only 
surviving  son,  is  a  resident  at  EUicott's  Mills,  six  miles  west  of 
Batavia.  One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Hon.  Henry  Baldwin. 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  another,  Major 
Bliss  of  the  army,  and  another,  I\fajor  Douglass  of  the  army;  a 
third  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Kennedy  Esq.,  of  MeadviUe,  Pennsyl- 
vania; a  fourth,  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  E.  Griffith  of  New  York;  a 
fifth,  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Woodruff,  of  Batavia. 

Benjamin  Ellicott,  as  will  have  been  seen,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Holland  Company  at  an  early  period,  as  the  assistant  of  his 
brother  Joseph.  He  was  at  an  early  period,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Genesee  county,  and  a  Kepresentative  in  Congress,  from  the  district 
He  was  a  bachelor;  died  a  resident  at  Williamsville,  Brie  countr. 
iu  1827. 

The  younger  brother,  David,  a  somewhat  erratic  genius,  was  in 

ig  skill  and  iunnailr,  is  fimtafaed  in  a  clock  of  bii 
n  of  the  Hon.  Dmid  E.  Znat,  bis  grendsoa.    Tbs 

—  goddindgeB  —  hsTB  proaODaced  '■  '*--     " ' 

._ It  bu  jonr  fsCM,  eacli  looking  toi 

paints  of  the  compan.     One  face  tells  the  time  of  diy  —  uiother  e: 

and  on  it  are  diiplsfed  the  motions  ot  the  heaTtnlT  bodie*  in '- 

face  eihibils  s  displaf  of  maaicni  belb,  formed  to  play  Iwenty-fc 
■  ■      '  ■■''•]»  Inte 
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some  of  the  earliest  years,  a  smreyor  upon  the  Purchase.  He 
went  south,  and  no  tidings  ever  came  of  hiin. 

There  were  five  natera,  three  of  whom  married  three  brothers, 
by  the  name  of  Bvaiu.  In  this  drcuinstance,  the  reader  will  find 
the  explanation  of  the  numerous  heirs  of  Jose^A  Ellicott,  bearing 
that  name. 

With  Ellicott'fl  Mills,  Baltimore — Howard  coonty,  in  fact, — 
the  ftmily  of  EUicotte  were  as  much  identified,  as  with  the  Holland 
Purchase.  In  the  local  annals  of  that  region,  they  figure  as  early 
milters,  iron  founders,  builders  of  wharves,  inventors,  and  the 
patrons  of  inventors.  Years  before  the  advent  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  to  this  regitHi,  their  father  and  uncles  had  penetrated  the 
then  wild  and  ru^ed  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  founded  new 
settlements — triumphed  over  no  ordinary  obstacles.  The  name 
has  been  made  synonymous,  with  enterprise  and  perseverance. 

Their  business  establishments  in  Maryland  were  but  jost  fairly 
nnder  way,  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced.  Though 
great  sufferers  in  their  business,  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and 
belonging  to  the  peaceful  society  of  Friends,  they  nevertheless,  like 
Gens.  Greene  and  Mifflin,  deemed  the  resistance  of  the  oppressed 
colonies  justifiable,  and  warmly  espoused  tbe  whig  side.  "In  this 
respect,  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole  family,  a  solitary 
exception.     No  tory  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of  a  single  Ellicott." 

Joseph  Ellicott  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  his  father 
removed  from  Buck's  county  to  Maryland.  Up  to  that  period,  he 
had  enjoyed  no  other  faciUties  for  an  education,  than  the  common 
schools  of  a  new  country  afforded.  His  early  lessons  in  surveying, 
were  given  him  by  his  elder  brother,  Andrew.  His  first  practical 
surveying,  was  as  an  assistant  of  his  brother,  in  tbe  survey  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  soon  after  that  site  had  been  selected  for  the 
national  capital.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  Timothy  PickeriDg, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  Georgia 
and  tbe  Creek  Indians.  After  completing  this  survey,  he  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Cazenore,  to  survey  the  Holland  Company  lands 
in  Pennsylvania. 

This  completed,  he  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  Maryland, 
in  bosiness  with  his  brothers,  and  then  enlisted  in  the  Holland  Com- 
pany's service  in  this  region. 

The  active  years  of  his  life  were  those,  prindpally,  intervening- 
between  tbe  years  1790  and  1831 — a  period  of  about  thirty  years. 
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jU  least  ten  or  twelve  yean  were  speot  Id  the  ardDoaa  duties  of  a 
surveyor;  and  when  he  left  the  woods  and  settled  down  in  the  di*- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  a  local  agent,  his  place  was  no  sinecure,  as 
the  records  of  the  office  will  abundantly  testify.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  industry;  care^,  systematic  in  all  his  business,  and  re- 
quired of  all  under  his  control  a  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  ot 
their  various  duties. 

His  education  was  strictly  a  practical  one.  He  was  a  good 
mathematician,  a  scientific  surveyor,  a  careful  and  able  financier. 
The  voluminous  correspoDdence  that  he  has  left  behind  him,  with 
the  General  Agency  at  Philadeli^ua,  with  the  prominent  nten  of  this 
state  of  his  period — in  reference  to  the  business  of  the  company, 
political  measures,  works  of  intenial  improvement,  and  public  policy 
generally — indicate  a  good  degree  of  talents  as  a  writer,  taxi 
enlarged  and  statesman-like  views.  His  memory  is  not  cnly  iden- 
tified, as  we  have  observed,  with  the  surveys  and  settlement  of  this 
region,  but  with  the  crowning  achievement — that  which  o>nsam- 
mated  local  prosperity— ^the  origin  and  prosecution  of  the  Erie 
canal;,  as  will  be  shown  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  our 
subject  In  the  day  that  the  vast  benefits  of  that  work  shall  be 
fully  realized  and  gratefully  acknowledged;  when  an  enduring 
tablet  is  erected  to  commemorate  the  services  of  all  who  were 
conspicuous  in  its  projection  and  progress,  his  name  will  be 
recorded  upon  it 

In  person,  Mr.  Ellicott  was  rather  above  the  middling  size^MX 
feet  three  inches  in  heif^t  In  youth  he  was  of  spare  habits,  but 
about  the  age  of  forty  became  corpulent  He  had  a  strong  con- 
stitution, capable  of  much  endurance;  and  enjoyed  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  lif^  uninterrupted  health. 

He  was  possessed  of  fine  conversational  powers;  when  in  humour 
he  was  a  great  talker  and  a  convincing  reasoner;  and  had  a 
remarkable  faculty  of  iniluenciog  the  opinions  ot  all  with  whom  he 
associated. 

A  life  of  great  usefulness,  of  extraordinary  enterprise;  a  career 
of  personal  success,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprises  with  which 
be  was  connected,  was  destined  to  a  melancholy  close.  As  early 
as  1816  or  '17,  he  became  subject  to  depression  of  spirits,  melan- 
choly, which  by  degrees  became  a  confirmed  and  inveterate  hypCH 
condria.  If  we  were  to  look  for  the  causes  of  this  infirmity,  they 
would  perhaps  be  Ibund  in  the  peculiar  temperament  and  constitution 
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of  the  man,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  found  himself  as 
his  yean  increased — youth  and  middle  age  were  passed — and  life 
was  verging  to  die  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  Wise  as  he  may  have 
been  in  other  respects — -prudent  and  far  seeing—he  had  yet 
fllrangely  neglected  himself;  been  improvident  in  that  which  could 
alone  have  promised  him  temporal  happiness  and  contenbnent 
Enterprise  had  been  rewarded;  wealth  had  come  at  his  bidding, 
and  filled  his  coffers.  Broad  acres,  the  rates  of  flourishii^  villages, 
the  favorite  grounds  of  an  embryo  city,  were  his.  But  he  had  no 
ooe  to  share  all  this  with  him.  He  was  wifeless  and  childless. 
"  Man  must  love  something,"  is  the  truthful  and  beautiful  philoso- 
phy of  Kotzebue  in  his  play — The  Stranger.  He  must  have  some- 
thing to  hope  for  and  care  for,  or  with  him  the  "  pitcher  is  broken 
at  the  fountain,"  and  the  "  grasshopper  has  become  a  burden." 
Wealth,  in  view  of  one  who  is  alone  in  this  cold  and  cheerless 
world;  who  feels  that  he  is  apf»Y>aclung  old  age,  and  that  no 
destiny  ta  linked  with  his;  that  there  is  no  one  to  inherit  from  him 
hifl  name,  and  be  the  filial  conservator  of  his  memory — is  assayed, 
and  turns  to  dross.  It  haa  been  accumulated  but  to  palsy  the 
mind,  cnuh  the  hopes,  and  embitter  the  declining  age  of  its  pos- 
8cnor.  The  very  largesses  he  has  to  bestow,  beget  jealousy  and 
distrust  of  even  the  well-intended  offices  of  friendship.  Does  dis- 
ease and  pain  come  upon  him,  the  hand  that  is  held  out  to  alleviate 
may  be  a  sinister  one.  Perhaps  the  real,  or  it  may  be,  the  morbid 
flense  of  ingratitude  comes,  blighting  all  the  buds  of  hope  and 
promise  that  disease  and  despond^icy  have  spared  I 

His  agency  ceased  in  October,  1821.  It  was  by  his  own  act, 
though  not  in  tiie  absence  of  a  state  of  things  that  would  have 
rendered  a  farther  connection  with  the  office  iiisome,  if  his  health 
had  not  been  unimpaired.  .Although  laboring  under  the  combined 
mental  and  physical  infirmity  that  has  been  named,  he  had  continued 
to  dischai^  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  absence  of  any  consider- 
able interruption.  No  mal-administration  or  neglect  of  duty  was 
alleged  against  him.  A  feeling  of  discontent  had  begun  to  prevail 
— ooe  that  afterwards  became  rife  upon  the  Purchase.  Indebted- 
ness upon  land  contracts  had  increased  to  such  magnitude,  as  to 
press  heavily  upon  the  settlers,  and  create  fearful  apprehensions  of 
the  ultimate  result.  A  formidable  portion  of  them  had  conceived 
that  a  change  of  the  local  agency  would  be  attended  with  some 
-elief,  or  favond>le  modification  of  the  terms  and  condition  of 
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iodebtedoesa,  and  the  General  Agent  was  perhaps  not  unwilling  to 
listen  to  the  expediency  of  the  nueasure,  in  hopes  to  appease  the 
discootent  and  gratify  the  ietare  of  change.  ConeciouB  of  this 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Gllicott  resigned  the  agency.  It  cannot  justly 
be  deduced  from  after  events,  that  any  anticipated  benefits  came 
frmn  the  diange.  The  modification  of  the  terms  of  indebtedness 
that  was  soowtime  afterwards  made,  was  under  the  direction  and 
instructicMis  of  the  General  Agent 

The  close  of  his  agency  was  the  end  of  the  active  and  bosy  life 
of  Mr.  Ellicott  that  commenced  with  his  youth,  and  ccmtinued 
without  interruption  up  to  that  period..  Our  country  above  all  others 
— or  in  that  degree  which  naturally  arises  from  a  prevailing  spirit 
of  enterprise— furnishes  frequent  examples  of  the  e^ct  upon  strong 
minds  and  business  h^its,  of  an  attempt  to  retire  from  active 
duties,  and  live  at  ease.  The  experiment  is  seldom  one  of  favor- 
able issue.  In  the  case  we  have  luder  consideration  it  served  to 
increase  and  confirm  a  malady. 

In  November,  1824,  under  the  advice  of  phyucians,  he  was 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  council 
of  physicians  to  be  called  there.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  John 
B.  Cotes,  his  nephews,  the  Hon.  David  £)•  Evans,  and  Joseph 
EUicott,  Hd,  Ebenezer  Mix,  Esq.  and  Judge  Nizson.  A  packet 
boat  was  chartered  at  Albion  to  convey  the  party  to  Albany.  At 
this  period-~aB  it  had  been  from  the  first — his  aberrations  of  mind, 
were  decidedly  those  of  monomania;  sane  npon  all  other  subjects, 
he  was  insane  when  himself  and  his  real  and  imaginary  diseasea 
were  his  themes.  Passing  down  the  canal,  he  would  give  hia 
attendants  minute  and  interesting  details  of  Its  history,  the  part  he 
had  taken  ui  It;  and  converse  upon  general  topics,  in  the  absence 
of  all  indications  of  impaired  intellect  But  changing  the  theme  to 
himself,  his  mind  would  wander  and  conjure  up  fearful  apprehen- 
sions of  present  and  approadiing  disease,  and  their  speedy  and  fatal 
termination.* 

■Tlie  anlboT  Im  la  bw  piaacMloii,  shalfdonDdiMtiof  p«iMr.  that  Hr.  Ellicott  kA- 
bled  orer,  while  in  (fas  Agylum,  It  la  a  atraD|p  msdlsy;  aa  petfecl  an  IndicatioD  p«i^ 
hap  ai  oonld  be  gfren  of  hla  pactiliar  malady.  In  a  ftw  llnei  he  wonid  aeem  to  b* 
wnting  to  a  friand;  then  in  direct  CDuDeolioD  oconn  aoUloqnica,  the  rabieclB,  the  pwh- 
<Aogj  and  provnoaii  of  dlMus,  end  Its  remedira.  OccaaioDally,  hia  •entencea  ve  well 
eoDnactod,  and  hia  Ideaa  well  «xpteaaed;  gtnenSj  h  ia  ao,  nntQ  fas  beeina  to  talk  of 
himaelf  and  bla  own  infirmitiai;  than  he  becomMwUd  and  iocobannt;  dwella  upon  hia 
afflictfoni,  imagines  that  hia  dinstiTe  organi  are  all  oat  of  tune— 4)!a  wbole  nVem 
rnioml  bj  diaaaaa  and  the  tDJwUcioai  na*  of  metticine.    It  nay  (raly  he  Mid,  m  tiie 
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Arrived  in  New  York,  a  council  of  phynciaiu  was  called,  c(«h 
sisting  of  DrB.  Post,  NelBon,  and  Cheetham.  The  favorite  projects 
of  hii  friends,  were,  a  joumey  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland — a 
visit  to  his  kindred  and  the  scenes  of  bis  youth— or  a  sea  yoyage. 
The  council  decided  upcm  his  entering  the  Hoapita]  at  Bellevoe;  a 
decision  which  was  perhaps  somewhat  influenced  by  the  fact,  that 
the  institution  was  under  the  superintendence  of  his  x>ld  friend  and 
associate  upon  the  board  of  Canal  Conunissioners,  Thomas  Eddy. 
A  residence  with  him  seemed  not  against  his  inclinations.  He  had 
a  carriage  provided  for  him,  and  rode  out  occawonally,  as  a  part  of 
the  sanative  discipline  recommended. 

The  anticipated  benefits  of  the  Asylum  were  not  realized; 
neither  its  curative  measures,  or  the  change  of  residence — the 
abstraction  from  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  his  business, — could 


Mental  and  physical  infirmity  increased  upon  him,  until  July  or 
August  of  1836,  when,  escaping  the  vi^lance  of  his  attendant,  he 
consummated  that  which  had  long  been  apprehended  by  those  who 
bad  known  most  of  the  despondency  and  depression  of  spirits  that 
had  con<)uered  the  once  strong  man,  and  expelled  reason  from  its 
throne. 

Thus  died  the  Patroon  and  founder  of  settlement,  upon  the 
Holland  Purchase. 

A  few  months  after  his  death,  his  remains  were  brought  to  Bata- 
via,  and  deposited  in  the  village  cemetery. 

Although  Mr.  Gllicott,  in  all  the  active  years  of  his  life,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  public  aSairs,  his  time  was  too  much  occupied  to 
allow,  generally,  of  the  acceptance  of  office.  He  was,  however,  in 
1804,  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  of  this  state,  and  a  Canal 
Commissioner,  as  has  been  stated.  On  the  primitive  organization 
of  Genesee  county,  he  was  appointed  First  Judge,  but  declined, 
and  Ezra  Piatt  was  appointed  in  bis  place. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  terms  of  his  engagement  with  the 
Holland  Company,  will  account,  principally,  for  the  large  estate  ^ 
which  he  lefU  For  his  first  ten  years'  service,  it  was  stipulated 
that  he  should  have  five  per  cent  upon  all  sales;  six  thousand  acres 
of  forming  lands,  and  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  village  of 

lupiage  of  (ha  phjnicUn  of  (he  Aijlom,  that  hii  wh  ■  cua  of  "  iiiva(*nts  hypaeoS' 
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Batavia.  At  the  close  of  the  ten  years,  the  Geoerai  Agent 
proposed  that  be  should  receive,  instead  of  a  cash  cranmiasion  of 
five  per  cenL,  <Hie  twentieth  of  all  the  coDtracts  he  had  made. 
This  arrangement  was  acceded  to,  and  the  land  embraced  in  one 
twentieth  of  all  the  contracts  was  deeded  to  him  in  fee,  and  the 
contracts  assigned.  This  was  in  1810.  The  rereisioa  of  land 
embraced  in  these  assigned  contracts,  explains  his  ownership  of 
detailed  farm  lots,  scattered  over  that  portion  of  the  Purchase  fint 
Kttled;  principally  in  Genesee,  Niagara  and  Erie. 
'  The  occupants  of  these  reverted  lands,  were  thus  legally  made 
subject  to  his  discretion.  The  records  of  the  land  office,  however, 
bear  witness,  that  be  made  no  discnmination;  that  the  occupants  of 
his  lands,  were  in  all  cases,  as  liberally  dealt  by,  as  were  the 
oc<hipants  under  the  expired  contracts  of  the  CcHopany.  There  in 
prolHibiy  no  one  of  the  settlers  upon  the  lands  thus  situated,  or  their 
descendants,  who  can  justly  complain  of  other  than  fair  treatment 
at  his  hands.  He  commenced  a  renewal  of  the  contracts,  and 
contbued  to  renew  them,  as  long  as  he  had  the  management  of  his 
own  afiairs.  A  large  number  of  the  contracts,  unfulfilled  and 
expired,  existed  at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  became  the  property 
of  his  devisees.  Honorable  testimony  would  generally  be  borne  to 
their  liberality ;  with  some  few  exceptions,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
did  not  regard  the  example  set  by  their  liberal  benefactor.  Thia 
variation  between  the  spirit  and  policy  of  a  donor  and  inheritor,  ia 
not  unusual. 

The  ax  thousand  acres,  stipulated  in  his  contract  with  the 
Company,  waa  located  in  what  was  long  known  as  the  "'Eleveo 
Mile  Woods,"  on  the  Ridge  Road,  near  Lockport,  Niagara  county. 
He  afterwards  added  by  purchase,  a  strip  of  twelve  hundred  acres 
on  the  south  side  of  thia.  The  tract  was  principally  unsold  at  the 
period  of  his  death.  The  tract  between  Lockport  and  Ridge  Road 
— about  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres — which  has  been  usually 
considered  a  part  of  the  "Ellicott  Reserve,"  was  a  separate 
purchase,  made  jointly  by  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Eliicott  Jose[^ 
Ellicott  also  purchased  a  tract  on  either  side  of  the  Tonawanda,  at 
the  old  "Fishing  Ground,"  or  "Rapids,"  with  the  intention,  at  one 
time,  of  securing  the  erection  of  mills  there,  by  raising  a  dam,  and 
constructing  a  race  across  the  land  below. 

He  purchased  seven  hundred  acres  upon  the  Oak  Orchard, 
embracing  the  water  power,  and  site  of  the  now  village  of  Shelby; 
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tnd  afterwards  the  fourteea  hundred  acres  below,  which  embr&ces 
the  village  of  Medina.  Joseph  and  BeDJamia  also  purchased 
jointly,  some  detached  tracts  in  Somerset,  Niagara  county. 

In  the  oiiginal  survey  of  Bufialo,  he  had  plotted  for  himself  one 
hundred  acres,  which  he  afterwards  purchased  of  the  company. 
It  was  called  an  out  lot.  The  reader  will  regard  it  now  an  tn  lot, 
when  told  how  conspicuous  a  position  it  occupies  in  the  now  widely 
extended  city.  Its  front  is  all  the  ground  opposite  the  Churches, 
between  Swan  and  Eagle  streets.  In  the  centre  of  its  front,  there 
vae  originally  a  curve — a  semi-circle — projecling  beyond  the  line 
of  the  street  Tradition  affirms  that  Mr.  EUicolt  intended  that 
oltimately  as  the  site  of  his  residence.  It  would  have  commanded 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  Main  Street,  in  each  direction,  and 
through  Erie,  Church,  and  Niagara  Streets — called  by  Mr.  EUicott 
in  his  original  map  of  "  New  Amsterdam,"  Stadtnit^,  VoUenhoveD 
and  Schimmelpenninck  Avenues.  He  thus  early  identified  his 
interests  with  that  of  Bufialo,  and  through  his  life  entertained  high 
aQtii^pations  (though  they  came  far  short  of  what  has  since  been 
realized,)  of  its  destinies.  His  careful  guardianship  of  the  local- 
ity commenced  with  his  agency.  The  difficulty  obviated — his 
negociations  with  William  Johnston  and  the  Indians  having  termi- 
nated in  securing  the  "mouth  of  BuflaJo  creek"  as  a  part  of  the 
Holland  Purcfaaee — he  congratulated  Mr.  Cazenove  upon  the  great 
acquisition.     In  a  letter  dated  June  35,  1798,  he  says: — 

"The  building  spot  is  situated  about  sixty  perches  from  the  lake, 
on  a  beautiful,  elevated  banli,  about  twenty-five  feet  perpendicular 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  lake;  from  the  foot  of 
w/ttch,  with  but  little  labor,  may  be  made  the  most  beautiful  meadows, 
extending  to  the  lake,  and  up  Bufialo  creek  to  the  Indian  line. 
From  the  top  of  the  bank,  there  are  few  more  beautiful  prospects. 
Here  the  eye  wanders  over  the  inland  sea  to  the  south  west,  until 
the  sight  IS  lost  in  the  horizon.  On  the  north  west  is  seen  the  pro- 
greesing  settlements  in  Upper  Canada;  and  south  westerly,  with 
pruning  some  trees  out  of  the  way,  may  be  seen  the  Company's 
tands,  for  the  distance  of  forty  miles;  CTadnally  ascending,  varie- 

Sted  with  valleys  and  gently  rising  hills,  until  the  sig^t  passes 
iir  summit  at  the  source  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi." 

It  will  be  new  to  those  even  most  conversant  with  the  history  of 
tiie  Holland  Purchase,  the  fact  that  Black  Rock  was  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  BuSklo  as  early  as  1803.  Extract  of  a  letter  bearing 
date  in  May  of  that  year,  from  Mr.  Ellicott  to  Mr.  Busti: — 
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"  While  speaking  on  the  subject  of  taking  things  ia  the  proper 
time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  that  the  Company  delayutg 
the  opening  of  their  lands  for  sale  in  New  Amaterdam,  and  the 
laiKifl  adjoining  thereto  I  fear  the  nick  of  time  will  pass  by,  at  least 
for  makine  a  town  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  state,  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  a  law  for  purchasing  the  natives'  li^ls 
of  land,  tno  pre-emptive  right  of  which  was  in  the  state,  (on  onr 
map  called  the  New  York  Reservation.)  The  southern  part  of 
which  lands  reach  near  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  there  is  a  situation 
on  said  lands,  intended  to  be  purchased  equally  or  more  advanta- 
geous for  a  town  than  New  Amsterdam,  so  that  if  the  state  shall 
make  the  intended  purchase  this  summer  and  ofier  this  spot  for  sale 
before  New  Amsterdam  gets  in  operation,  the  nick  of  time  will  be 
lost  to  the  future  prosperity  oi  that  place.  It  would  therefore 
evidently  tend  more  to  the  aovantage  of  the  Dutch  proprietors  to 
cire  to  the  Agent  General  of  their  concerns  in  this  country  full  and 
discretionary  powers  to  act  and  transact  their  business  aa  existicg 
circumstances  might  evince  to  be  moat  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  FFOprietors." 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  iarge 
estate  that  had  accumulated  principally  from  the  ownerships  and 
investments  that  have  been  noted.  His  will  was  executed  in  the 
year  1824.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1826,  his  estate  was 
estimated  at  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  though  it  was 
difficult  dien  to  make  any  correct  estimate  of  its  value;  the  prices 
of  farming  lands  were  low,  and  Bufiak)  village  property  had  not 
then  hardly  begun  the  rapid  advance  in  value  that  has  since  been 
realized.  The  entire  landed  estate  of  which  he  died  seized,  would 
now  be  estimated  by  millions,  instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Over  one  half  of  his  estate  was  disposed  of  by  special  devises 
and  bequests.  These  were  to  his  favorite  relatives;  those  mostly 
with  whom  he  had  been  closely  associated  in  the  latter  ^ears  of  his 
life.  The  residuary  portion  of  his  estate,  was  devised  to  his 
brothers'  and  sisters'  chiklren,  and  their  children  who  might  be  liv- 
ing at  his  decease;  to  be  divided  equally  between  tbem,  except, 
that  such  of  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  children  as  should  be  childless 
at  the  time  of  his  decease,  should  receive  a  double  share.  There 
were  eighty  seven  of  these  residuary  legatees,  seven  of  whom  drew 
double  shares,  making  ninety  four  shares. 

Three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  afler  aa 
examination  of  all  lands  thus  bequeathed,  fixed  a  value  upon  tbem 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ninety-four  times  fourteen  hundred 
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and  fifty  ddlars.  This  estimate  was  merely  Domiool,  to  fix  a  ba«a 
of  division.  There  was  beside  this,  a  Urge  amount  of  personal 
property,  not  included  in  his  special  devises  and  bequests,  which 
remained  to  the  residuary  legatees.  His  interest  in  various  tracts 
of  land  in  common  with  his  brother  Benjamin,  was  devised  to  hia 
three  sisters. 

The  residuary  legatees  drew  their  portions  by  lots;  some,  of 
course,  were  more  fortunate  than  others,  as  after  value  proved. 
While  some  pordons  drawn,  have  remained  nearly  stationary  in 
value,  others  have  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled;  and  increased  even 
ten  fold. 

In  addition  to  the  purchases  of  Mr.  Ellicott,  which  have  been 
euumeraled,  he  and  his  brother  Benjamin  purchased  the  peninsula 
between  Buffalo  creek  and  the  lake  shore,  in  the  city  of  Bu&alo. 


JACOB  a  OTTO. 


This  gentleman  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Ellicott  in  the  local 
agency.  He  was  previously  a  resident  of  Philadelphia;  had  been 
engaged  in  mercantile  and  oxnmercial  pursuits. 

The  period  of  his  agency  was  from  1S21  to  his  death,  in  1826. 
Although  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities,  his  previous  pursuits 
and  business  experience  were  not  well  adapted  to  fit  liim  for  the 
new  and  peculiar  duties  of  the  place  he  was  called  to  fill;  though 
the  period  of  his  incumbency  was  one  of  active  and  extensive 
sales,  and  his  efforts  were  not  wanting  to  perpetuate  the  liberal 
policy  that  had  so  generally  characterized  the  ownership  and 
agencies  of  the  Purchase.  The  measures  adopted  during  hia 
agency  were  such  as  tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  the  Holland  Purchase. 

At  the  great  canal  celebration,  in  Lockport,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1835,  he  was  one  of  the  delegation  from  &s  county  of 
Genesee.  From  some  exposure  upon  that  occaaon,  he  contracted 
a  cold,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  May  3d,  1826. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Otto's  administration,  that  the  plan  of  receiving 
cattle  and  grain  from  the  settlers,  that  had  previously  been 
entertained,  was  effectually  commenced.  Depots  were  designated 
m  different  parts  of  the  Purchase,  for  the  delivery  of  wheat;  where 
the  settler  could  carry  it,  and  have  its  value  endorsed  upon  his 
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contract  Agents  were  appointed  to  receive  cattle.  Tfae^  adver- 
tised yearly,  the  times  and  places,  when  and  where  the  cattle 
would  be  received,  lixed  u'poa  their  price,  and  endorsed  it  upon 
contracts.  It  was  one  among  the  measures  of  relief,  and  its 
operation  was  tiighly  beneficiaL  The  agencies  were,  however, 
expensive  to  the  company,  and  allowing  the  market  price  for  the 
grain  and  cattle,  they  were  lai^ly  the  losers  by  the  operatiOTis. 


DAVID  E.  EVANE 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Otto,  Mr.  Evans  had  been 
appointed  as  his  associate,  to  give  the  inciimbent  the  advantage  of 
his  long  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  business. 
Yet  he  did  not,  to  any  couBidentble  degree,  participate  in  the  joint 
administration  proposed ;  his  time  being  chiefiy  occupied  with  hia 
own  private  affairs,  and  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
this  state. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Otto,  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  local  agency.  Early  in  life,  he  had  been  a  clerk 
in  the  office,  under  his  uncle,  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  had  for  a  long 
period  occupied  the  desk  of  the  cashier  and  accountant  of  the 
agency.  Few,  therefore,  could  have  been  more  familiar  with  the 
wants,  interests  and  welfare  of  the  settlers.  They  were  old  familiar 
acquaintances,  and  his  interests  were  identified  with  theirs. 

It  was  during  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Evans'  administration,  (in 
Sept.  1827,)  that  a  general  plan  for  the  modification  of  land  con- 
tracts was  adopted.  It  was  regarded  at  the  time,  as  a  ver^'  decided 
measure  of  relief  to  the  settlers,  and  its  operations  were  highly 
beneficial  to  a  very  large  class  of  the  debtors  of  the  Holland  Com- 
pany.   The  plan  of  modification  was  mainly  as  follows: — 

"  Any  person  or  persons  holding  a  contract  for  land,  or  holding 
land,  which  is  under  a  mortgage,  whether  the  contract  has  expired 
or  not,  and  whether  the  whole  of  the  money  has  become  due  on 
the  mortgage,  or  not;  where  the  principal  and  interest  already  paid 
and  to  be  paid,  amounts  to  more  per  acre  than  the  maximum  pnces 
subjoined,  may  surrender  the  said  contract,  and  enter  into  a  new 
contract  for  the  same,  according  to  the  following  principles,  and  if 
tmder  a  mortgage,  the  money  shall  be  reduced  in  conformity  to  the 
same. 

"  Where  partial  payments  have  been  made,  ascertain  how  many 
acres  those  payments  (en  original  advance  of  live  per  cent,  ex- 
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cepted)  vonld  have  pud  for  at  the  otisiixd  contract  price,  (deduct- 
ing five  per  cent,)  had  that  quantity  oeen  in  a  separate  contract; 
estimate  what  the  residue  of  the  land  would  amount  to  at  the  max- 
imum price,  and  charge  the  same  on  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the 
original  article,  or  under  the  ori^nal  mortgage;  at  which  time  all 
reasonable  divisions  will  be  made  where  several  individuals  slum 
parts  of  the  original  article;  and  in  case  of  a  mortgage,  reasonable 
divisions  will  be  made,  and  accounts  opened  for  each  proprietor  or 
claimant  of  such  divisions,  and  those  several  parts  released  whea 
paid  for.  Provided,  however,  that  auch  claimant  of  the  whole,  or 
any  pOKt  of  the  land  held  under  an  old  contract,  or  covered  by  a 
mortgage,  shall  pay  at  least  one-eighth  part  of  the  new  price  so 
found,  at  the  time  such  deductions  simll  be  made,  and  such  divisions 
take  place,  and  covenant  or  agree  to  pay  the  residue  in  six  equal 
annual  payments  with  interest  annually.  The  maximum  price  ta 
not  to  be  enhanced  by  adding  interest  until  January  1st,  1826. 

Previous  to  the  year  1838,  much  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
had  occurred  throughout  the  Holland  Purchase,  from  a  provision  in 
the  School  Act  of  the  state,  that  sites  of  school  bouses  should  be 
secured  by  deeds  in  fee,  or  by  leases  from  the  possessor  of  the  fee, 
of  the  land.  In  numerous  instances  there  was  no  deeded  lands  in 
the  district;  or  if  there  was,  not  conveniently  located.  Id  the 
absence  of  such  title  or  lease,  the  trustees  of  the  districts  could  not 
legally  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  building  or  repiuring  school 
houses.  About  the  period  above  named,  Mr.  Evans  adopted  the 
following  plan  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  prevent  the  hindrances  that 
were  in  the  way  of  a  full  realization  of  the  benefits  of  the  comnKm 
school  system  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  It  was  entered  upon 
the  books  of  the  office,  and  the  benefits  of  it  extended  whenever 


"  In  every  legally  organized  School  District  on  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase, where  the  most  convenient  site  for  a  school  house  shall  fall 
on  land  not  deeded  from  the  Holland  Company,  a  deed  for  such 
site,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  of  land,  shall  be  granted,  from  the 
Company  to  such  district,  gratis.  Provided  that  whenever  such 
site  shall  fall  on  lands  held  under  contract,  from  the  Company,  by 
any  person  or  persona,  such  district  shall  procure  a  relinquistunent 
of  the  right  to  such  piece  of  land,  by  virtue  of  said  contract  to  be 
endorsed  thereon  by  the  person  or  persons  holding  the  same." 

Mr.  Evans'  agency  continued  until  1887.  It  embraced  the  large 
sales  of  the  Holland  Company's  interest;  in  fact  before  it  closed, 
the  entire  business  and  interests  of  the  Corapany,  had  progressed 
nearly  to  a  teimin&tion. 
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Having  aerred  one  term  aa  a  State  Senator,  Mr.  Evans  had  been 
elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Otto's 
death.    He  rengned  to  take  upon  hinuelT  the  duties  of  the  agency. 

He  became  the  purchaser  of  the  fine  residence  of  Mr.  EUicott, 
from  the  three  custen  and  the  brother's  wife,  to  wtiom  Mr.  E.  had 
willed  it  Extending  and  carrying  out  the  plans  of  his  uncle,  he 
has  made  it  one  of  the  most  beMitiful  and  tasftfiil  residences  in  ttw 
state;  and  a  seat  of  hospitality,  as  will  readily  be  inferred,  by  those 
who  know  the  generous  and  social  character  of  its  owner. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


COHMBNCBHEHT    OP  8BTTLEHENT,    AND     ITS     PBOCRBaS    UF  TO  THE 
WAR   OP   1812. 


The  chain  of  narrative  in  a  preceding  chapter  was  interrapted 
by  the  introduction  of  a  chapter  of  personal  Inographies,  jaat  as 
Mr.  Ellicott  had  so  far  progressed  with  the  surveys  as  to  admit  of 
the  anDouncemcnt  of  the  commencement  of  land  sales.  Thera 
were  then  but  three  settlers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holland 
Company;  the  three  pioneer  tavern  keepers.  Settlement  and  its 
progress  will  now  be  taken  up,  and  continued  with  reference  to  the 
order  of  time  in  which  it  occurred,  and  its  localities.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  show  the  reader  when  and  where  the  bold  and 
enterprising  Fioneera  dashed  into  the  wildeneBs  in  diflerent  direc- 
tions— erected  their  humble  pHmitive  log  cabins,  and  laid  here  and 
there,  over  a  wide  region,  the  foundations  of  the  wealth,  prosperity 
and  happiness,  which  he  may  now  witness.  He  will  find  that  the 
commencement,  and  the  progress  for  a  long  peiiod,  was  surrounded 
with  formidable  difficulties;  that  they  involved  privation,  suffering, 
and  indomitable  perseverance;  and  in  the  end  will  feel  to  venerate 
the  names  of  the  living,  and  the  memories  of  the  dead,  of  those 
who  reclaimed  the  wilderness,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  cod- 
version  to  the  fairest  portion  of  our  Empire  State. 

Ab  soon  as  Mr.  Ransom  had  built  his  house  at  Pine  Grove,  Mr. 
Ellicott  had  made  it  his  headquarters,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
dates  of  his  letters.  His  appointment  as  Local  Agent,  took  eBect 
October  1st,  1800,  at  whidi  time  he  commenced  sales  of  land — a 
portion  of  Mr.  Ransom's  house  being  appropriated  for  his  office, 
and  Mr.  James  W.  Stevens,  whom  he  had  brouj^t  on  from  Phila- 
delphia for  that  purpose,  acted  as  his  clerk;  Mr.  Brisbane  occauoo- 
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ally  acting  in  that  capacity,  thoo^  his  dntieB  were  mostly  at  the 
Transit  Store  House. 

Before  introdacing  the  names  of  the  settlers,  we  wOl  insert  sonw 
desultory  sketches,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  this  primitive  penod 
of  settlement: — 

Extract  of  a  letter  of  Joseph  EUicott  to  Paul  Bnsti,  Esq.,  of 
Fhiladephia,  dated  New  Amsterdam,  January  16tb,  1801  :— 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  infoim  you  (although  afler  a  disagree- 
able iouTTKyJ  that  I  arrived  here  in  good  health  the  Ist  instant,  since 
which  perioa  I  have  been  busily  employed  in  making  arrangemenlf 
for  the  sale  of  the  land  placed  under  my  diarge.  The  season  of 
the  year  being  such  as  to  prevent  persons  from  making  their  estab- 
lishiDenta,  prevents  me  at  present  from  efiecting  any  bmia_fida  sales. 

Settlers  generally  wishing  to  defer  entering  into  articles  before 
they  are  enabled  to  commence  their  improvements.  I  have,  how- 
ever, abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that  at  the  opening  of  Spring 
I  shall  efiect  the  sale  of  considerable  land." 

In  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Le  Roy  &.  Bayard,  dated  "  West  Gene- 
see "  May  7th,  1801,  Mr  Ellicott  says:— 

"  In  respect  to  sales  of  lands,  we  have  not  as  yet  made  r^id 
progress.  The  best  and  most  eligible  situations  are  onl}-  ia 
demand.  However,  we  dispose  of  more  or  less  almost  every  day. 
Settlements  form  more  rapidly  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  Purchase 
than  the  west,  owing  to  its  contiguity  to  the  old  settlement  m  the 
Genesee,  where  provisions  and  necessaries  for  their  beginning  is 
more  easily  attainable.  However,  there  are  some  going  on  on  the 
western  side,  and  I  continue  to  live  under  the  expectation  of  selling 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lands  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and 
fell,  and  presume  after  thb  season  the  sales  will  increase,  the  ice 
will  then  oe  broken,  and  conveniences  will  bie  had  for  the  settlen 
on  the  Purchme." 

In  May,  1801,  Mr.  Ellicott  acting  as  the  special  agent  of  Messrs. 
Le  Roy  and  Bayard,  employed  Mr.  Richard  M.  Stoddard  to  sur- 
vey the  Triangular  tract,  giving  minute  directions,  especially  as  to 
the  laying  otf  of  five  hundred  acres  at  "  Buttermilk  Falls." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Munger,  at  Transit  Store  House,  dated  at 
"♦Pine  Grove,"  (Ransom's,)  May,  1801,  he  says,  he  has  been 
informed  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  your  neighborhood  have  under- 
taken to  open  the  road  to  Ganson's.  You  will  pleaae  consider  me 
a  subscriber  towards  the  expense  of  the  undertaking." 

In  May  of  this  year,  Gen.  James  Wilhenson  came  upon  the 
western  frontiers  of  this  State,  commissioned  to  open  a  conununi- 
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catioD  by  land  betweeD  lake  Erie  and  Ontario.  Making  Black 
Rock  his  head  quarters,  with  his  surveyors  and  a  corps  of  U.  S. 
soldiers  for  laborers,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  addressed  Mr.  Elli* 
cott  for  advice  io  reference  to  the  best  route  to  pursue.  The 
answer  pointed  out  with  but  little  variation  the  route  that  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Etlicott  forwarded  to  Gen.  Wilkenson  such  maps 
and  field  notes  as  would  facilitate  the  enterprise;  in  acknowledging 
the  reception  of  which,  the  General  espreases  his  apprehensions 
that  "evil  disposed  persons  will  labor  to  excite  clamor  and  discon- 
tent among  the  Indiaoa  mi  this  occasion; "  but  he  trusts  Mr.  EUicott 
and  Gen.  Chapin  "  will  prevent  any  obstruction  from  that  quarter." . 
Gen.  Wilkenson  and  his  corps,  located  the  road.  He  directed 
lUajor  Porter,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Niagara,  to  open  it  vrtth 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  In  the  season  of  1802  it  was  opened 
as  far  west  as  the  brow  of  the  mountain  at  Lewiston;  and  from 
thence  to  a  mile  west  of  Tonawanda  creek,  the  timber  was  cut 
down  but  not  removed.  The  work  of  the  season  included  the 
erection  of  bridges  over  the  Tonawanda  and  Cayuga  creeks.  The 
road  W8fl  left  in  this  condition  until  1609,  when  an  appropriation 
was  made  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  for  its  farther  improve- 
ment, of  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  the  sum  to  be  collected  from  the 
debtors  to  the  State  for  lands  purchased  upon  the  "  Mile  Strip.*' 
Joseph  Landon,  Peter  Yandeventer,  and  Augustus  Porter  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  lay  out  the  money.  It  was  used  to 
make  a  passable  wagon  road  from  Black  Rock  to  the  Falls.  Thia 
was  the  end  of  government  f^jpropriation. 

While  Gen.  Wilkenson  was  upon  the  frontier  he  located  the  site 
of  a  Fort  at  Black  Rock.  At  the  session  of  the  le^slature  that 
followed,  the  general  government  made  application  for  a  cession  of 
land  to  carry  out  the  project.  The  cession  was  refused,  unless  the 
general  government  would  pay  for  the  land.  The  condition  was 
declined,  and  the  project  abandoned.  This  narrow,  and  strange 
legislative  policy  induced  the  general  government  to  abandon  the 
prosecution  of  the  military  road;  and  to  it,  is  also  to  be  attributed 
the  defenseless  condition  of  the  frontier  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  1813. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  14tb,  Mr.  ElUcott  informs  Mr.  Busti  gen- 
erally as  to  land  sales,  their  amount,  and  location.  In  closing  the 
letter  he  makes  the  following  suggestions : — 

"  When  we  reflect  that  there  are  lands  for  sale  in  every  posmble 
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direction  around  ub,  that  every  purchaser  frho  cornea  into  this 
quarter  has  to  pass  by  almost  iiummerable  land  offices,  where  lands 
are  offered  on  almost  every  kind  of  terms  imaginable;  and  that  in 
Upper  Canada,  adjoining  tffis  Purchase  the  government  grants  lands 
at  6d  Halifax  currency  per  acre;  we  cannot  calculate  to  make  very 
rapid  sales,  until  we  nave  saw  and  grist  mills  erected,  and  roaiu 
<^ned;  all  of  which  are  going  forward. 

"  If  some  modes  could  be  devised  to  grant  lands  to  actual  settlers, 
who  cannot  pay  in  advance,  and  at  the  same  time  not  destroy  that 
part  of  the  plan  which  required  some  advance,  I  am  convinced  the 
most  salutary  consequences  would  be  the  result,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  for  Mr.  Busti's  consideration,  as  three-fourths  of  the 
applicants  are  of  that  description;  and  as  every  acre  of  land  that 
is  cleared,  fenced;  and  sowed  on  the  Purchase,  at  the  labor  and 
expense  of  others,  makes  the  district  at  least  tSfi  more  valuable,  it 
appears  to  me  some  mode  might  be  devised,  to  grant  to  such  actual 
settlers  lands,  without  restricting  them  to  pay  in  advance.  Monied 
men  are  loath  to  settle  before  conveniences  can  be  had,  and  deprive 
themselves  of  ^e  benefits  of  society,  which  accounts  for  the  reason 
why  our  sales  have  not  been  more  extensive  to  that  class  of  pur- 
chasers." 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  charge  of  the  building  of  the  house  for 
Mr.  EUicott's  office  and  residence  at  Batavia,  expressed  to  him  in 
a  tetter  his  disapprobation  of  "log  houses,"  and  oonsiden  the 
money  expended  upon  them  *'  thrown  away."  Mr.  EUicott  in  his 
answer  thus  quiets  his  scruples  upon  that  point: — "you  will  please 
consider  the  expense  solely  chargeable  to  me,  and  I  ho[>e  I  may 
never  want  for  a  worse  house  than  a  good  log  house.  Indeed  I 
should  prefer  living  in  such  a  house,  to  that  of  being  obliged  to 
board  in  the  best  brick  house  in  Canandaigua." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellicott  to  Mr.  Busti,  dated  July 
21st,  1821: 

"You  will  permit  me  to  mention  to  you  the  propriety  of  opening 
A  township  or  two  for  sale  on  the  lake  Ontario  shore,  as  no  doubt 
people  will  be  moving  into  this  purchase  by  water,  and  unless  we 
have  some  establishment  on  the  Lake,  and  a  road  effected  from  the 
district  to  said  establishment,  such  persons  will  be  put  to  consider- 
able inconvenience.  I  would  therefore  propose,  as  there  is  a  good 
harbor  for  boats  in  township  No.  16,  2d  Range  that  the  said  town- 

n' '  B  should  be  opened  for  sale.  Indeed  an  establishment  on  the 
e  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  begun  at  too  early  a  period,  as 
the  farmers  in  the  Purchase  will  require  a  place  to  convey  their 
potash  to  deposit  on  the  Lake,  in  oraer  to  be  sent  to  Montreal  or 
New  York,  as  may  be  most  likely  to  produce  a  market,  and  also 
for  a  place  to  receive  their  salt,  and  without  such  an  establishment 
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many  will  have  to  go  considerably  farther,  as  well  as  carry  their  ' 
money  into  other  settlements  in  which  we  are  not  interested. 

"Another  object  of  no  amall  moment  to  our  prosperity,  would  be 
the  setting  apart  for  sale  township  No.  1 1,  in  the  8tb  Range,  including 
New  Amsterdam,  which  would  shortly  become  the  place  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  tract  to  receive  their  supplies,  and  in  a 
little  time  would  be  a  place  of  trade,  which  would  give  a  spring  to 
the  settlement,  and  of  course  could  not  be  too  soon  commenced 
for  the  benefit  of  the  interior  part  opened  for  sale.  All  which  is 
reapeclfuUy  submitted,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem." 

Among  the  primitive  tavern  keepers,  there  was  a  backwoods 
philosopher.  It  was  the  Mr.  Walthers,  that  had  been  sent  from 
Philadelphia  to  be  the  landlord  at  the  Transit  Store  House. 
Established  in  his  location,  he  made  himself  quite  officious;  his 
letters  came  thick  and  fast  upon  Mr.  Elltcott,  whenever  he  knew 
where  they  would  reach  him.  They  were  an  odd  mixture  of 
philosophy,  and  advice  and  su^estions  in  reference  to  the  best 
manner  of  settling  a  new  country.  In  one  letter  he  would  talk  of 
hifl  domestic  troubles;  in  another,  would  announce  that  one,  or  two,  or 
three  landlookers  had  been  his  guests,  not  forgetting  to  assure  Mr. 
EUicott  how  hard  he  had  labored  to  convince  them  of  the  splendid 
prospects  of  the  new  country;  in  another  he  would  inform  him  of 
false  reports  that  had  been  started  as  to  the  title  of  the  land,  and 
how  he  had  put  a  quietus  upon  them;  in  another  he  would  express 
his  regrets  Uiat  his  house  was  full  of  strangers,  who  were  passing 
the  Purchase,  and  going  to  "svrell  the  numbers  of  his  Brittanic 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Upper  Canada."  In  Mr.  Ellicott's  absence, 
he  was  wont  to  consider  himself  a  sub>agent;  taking  some  airs  upon 
himself,  from  some  favors  that  had  been  shown  him  by  the  General 
Agent  at  Philadelphia.  He  did  not  last  long,  as  will  be  observed  in 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellicott  to  Mr.  Busti.  Mr. 
EUicott  answers  a  letter  received  from  "Mrs.  Berry  and  Miss 
Wemple" — (names  familiar  to  old  settlers,  as  household  words.) 
They  were  appBcanta  for  two  town  lots,  at  the  "Bend  of  the 
Tonewanta."  He  very  courteously  informs  them,  that  when  he 
lays  oat  a  town  there,  the  lots  will  contain  forty  acres  each,  and 
their  application  shall  be  held  in  remembrance. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  gardening  in  Buffalo,  is  indicated 
in  a  letter  from  Henry  Chapin  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  dated  March,  1801. 
He  asks  the  privilege  of  fendng  in  the  ground  on  Seneca  street, 
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from  Main  to  Washington  street,  opposite  the  Post  office,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  some  "garden  vegetables." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellicott  to  Gen.  Payne :  — 
"Mr.  Ellicott  makes  a  tender  of  his  compliments  by  Gen'L 
Payne  to  Mr.  Kirtland,  informs  that  gentleman,  that  as  yet,  the 
Holland  Land  Company  have  made  no  provision  for  opening  the 
road  through  their  lands  from  Buffalo  crccK  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Triangle. 

"Mr.  Ellicott  has  recently  mentioned  that  subject  to  the  General 
Agent,  and  is  waiting  his  answer.  He  thinks  it  probable  the 
Company  may  unite  with  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  but  this 
he  cannot  speak  of  with  certainty."  ' 

About  this  period,  a  lost  horse  gave  Mr.  EUicott  much  trouUe. 
He  had  borrowed  the  horse  at  Schlosser,  to  ride  down  to  Niagara, 
and  from  thence  to  "  Howell's,"  where  he  strayed  away.  The 
owner,  presuming  he  had  a  good  customer,  demanded  an  exorbitant 
price.  In  a  letter,  he  orders  his  friend  Robert  Lee,  Esq.,  at  the 
garrison  to  advertise  the  horse  in  "  Tiffany's  paper  at  Niagara." 
The  horse  is  not  much  flattered  in  the  advertisement;  is  not  made 
to  come  up  to  the  hundred  dollars  that  the  owner  demanded;  he  is 
neither  "shod  before  nor  behind,  and  is  tender  footed;"  (for  which 
neither  the  horse  nor  the  owner  was  probably  to  blame,  for  there 
were  as  yet  no  blacksmiths  in  the  country.)  After  paying  for  the 
horse,  it  was  found  that  the  Tonawanda  Indians  hi^  appropriated 
him  to  their  use. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellicott  to  Mr.  Busti,  dated  Batavia, 
7th  November,  1801:— 

"  Having  as  yet  not  removed  my  office  from  Mr.  Ransom's  I  am 
unable  to  detail  particulars  of  the  Agency.  It  is  witii  regret  that  I 
inform  you  that  we  lost,  three  weeks  smce,  another  of  our  most 
valuable  settlers,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  fever: — Mr. 
Garrett  Davis,  whose  name  you  will  see  on  the  map  of  the  west 
bounds  of  the  Tonawanda  Reservation,  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  Jias  left  a  wife  and  two  children  who  will  long  feel  his  loss. 
Since  the  cold  weather  has  set  in  the  settlers  are  regaining  their 
health,  and  I  hope  another  season  will  be  sufficiently  healthy  to 
enable  me  to  report  more  favoritbly  of  the  salubrity  of  this  part  of 
the  Purchase." 

Extract  of  another  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  Pine 
Grove,  Dec.  4th,  1801:— 

"1  have  made  no  actual   sales  this  fall  where  the  stipulated 
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advance  has  been  paid.  I  begin  to  be  strongly  of  the  opinion  you 
always  expressed  to  me,  (but  which,  I  must  confess  I  rather 
doubted)  that  few  purchasers  will  come  forward  and  pay  cash  for 
lands  in  a  new  country. 

The  saw  mill  I  have  been  erecting  at  Batavia,  which  has  cost  a 
deal  of  labor,  not  being  a  natural  seat,  but  a  place  where  a  conveni- 
ence of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  will,  the  mill-wrighl  informs 
me,  be  in  motion  by  the  10th  instant,  at  which  period  we  expect 
to  begin  to  make  ourselves  and  the  settlers  comfortable  with 
floors,  &;c.  which  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  present  situation." 

Then  follows  a  long  correspondence,  or  a  long  series  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Ellicott  to  Mr.  Busti,  proposiog  some  general  principles 
of  land  sales  and  settlements;  and  in  reference  to  taxes,  the  asses- 
sors of  Ontario  county,  having  as  he  thought  begun  taxation  of  the 
Holland  Company  lands  pretty  promptly.  In  a  letter  dated  at 
"Ransom's  Grove,"  Feb.  14lh,  he  informs  Mr.  Buati  that  many 
settlers  are  preparing  to  commence  their  establishments  as  soon  as 
the  spring  opens.  He  says: — "  My  present  situation,  (although  the 
accommodations  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected,)  is  gloomy  for 
the  want  of  society;  our  nearest  neighbors  beinp  eighteen  miles 
distant"  In  the  same  letter  he  announces  that  "  Mr.  Walthers  had 
sold  his  possessions  and  fled  the  country.  It  is  said,  has  gone  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Spanish  Settlements.'* 

About  this  period  a  venerable  relative  of  Mr.  Ellicott  in  Mary- 
land, expresses  his  concern  for  him  in  his  wilderness  home,  as 
follows: — 

"I  observe  thou  says  thou  art  living  without  socie,ty,  that  thy 
nearest  neighbor  is  ten  miles.  Pray  can  a  person  be  justifiable  in 
spending  the  few  years  he  has  to  live  in  a  way  that  is  not  the  moat 
agreeable  to  him?  Think  on  this  and  retire  from  that  toilsome  life 
thou  hast  pursued  so  many  years,  and  enjoy  thy  few  remaining 
years  to  the  fullest  extent'' 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellicott  to  his  brother  Benjamin,  dated  in 
March,  1801,  and  directed  to  him  at  Davis'  Hotel,  he  mentions 
that  White  Seneca  is  looking  out  a  place  for  the  Buflalo  road  south 
of  the  Reservation;  and  approves  of  his  brother's  selection  of  the 
site  for  the  offices  "at  the  Bend,"  and  his  general  plan  of  the  town 
plat  he  is  surveying  there. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Busti,  dated  at  "Ransom's,  West  Genesee," 
August,  1801,  Mr.  Ellicott  states  that  his  quarters  had  been  vis- 
ited by  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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■etta,  OD  his  way  to  the  Falls.  In  the  same  letter  he  complains  tlul 
the  iohabitaQts  of  the  toMm  of  Northampton  off  from  the  PuFchase 
are  disposed  to  tax  the  company  exorbitantly,  for  roads,  bridges,  &c 
laying  out  the  money  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Purchase.  The 
evil  he  thinks  will  be  remedied  when  that  part  of  the  town  whidi 
embraces  the  Purchase  gets  enough  inhabitants  to  insure  a  Uat 
division  of  the  town  offices;  and  ultimately,  when  a  separate  torn 
can  be  organized.  To  hasten  these  events,  he  states  that  be  ia 
encouraging  settlement,  by  waiving  the  requirement  of  advance  pay- 
ments for  land,  when  he  can  secure  a  settler.  He  complains  that 
the  county  of  Ontario  have  built  "  an  elegant  and  commodioas 
bricJt  jail,  such  an  one  that  few  of  the  old  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
can  boast;"  with  the  intention  of  making  the  Holland  Company, 
foot  a  large  portion  of  the  expense.  In  this  letter  he  informs  Mr. 
Busti  that  many  of  the  settlers  are  "greviously  afilicted  with  the 
fever  and  ague." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Busti,  dated  May  30th,  Mr.  EUicott  describes 
the  selection  he  had  made  at  the  "Bend  of  the  Tonewanla"  for  his 
head  quarters;  the  reasons  generally  for  the  location;  the  principal 
one  being  the  intersection  of  roads  at  that  point  He  informs  him 
that  one  lot  was  sold,  and  one  house  built,  in  his  new  town,  that  be 
had  concluded  to  call  the  place  "  Bubtia,"  or  "  Bpstivillb."*  He 
also  informs  him  that  land  sales  were  going  on  encouragingly;  that 
in  one  place,  along  the  "Great  Road,"  in  the  space  of  ten  miles, 
there  are  "  thirteen  new  improvements,"  and  he  confidently  expects 
that  before  the  close  of  winter,  "more  than  half  of  the  road  will 
be  settled."  He  congratulated  Mr.  Busti,  upon  the  in-coming  of 
the  new  administration,  (Mr.  Jefferson's,)  and  construes  the  ad- 
vent of  G>en.  Wilkenson  as  tm  earnest  that  some  attention  would 
be  paid  to  this  frontier. 

Dr.  Cyrenus  Chapin  first  vinted  the  Purchase  in  the  fall  of  1801. 
Id  November  of  that  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellicott 
dated  at  Sanger6eld,  Oneida  county.  He  wishes  to  take  a  lot  in 
New  Amsterdam,  about  which  he  had  held  some  conversation  with 
Hr.  Ellicott;  and  this  matter  disposed  of,  he  is  ambitious  to  con- 

*  The  boDOT  w«i  promptly  decliaed.  Hr.  Bnali  o\nocAai  lo  it  fiom  ati  indiipMitifa 
to  b»  nwk  thai  eoi^eaoai  In  (he  naw  eaaatn;  and  bMldai  Ihe  naiiM  xna  nnf  eapbo- 
nhHu;  it  canTaTod  to  tha  mind  >amelhin(  "  letocioiia."  Mr.  Ellicott  prompdr  uu- 
doned  the  nune,  bnt  h«  very  conrleoiulf  infbriM  Mr.  BiHti,  thai  ho  Ihioka  it  no  dm* 
'< ferocioui" thu  "Oldanhanevaldt."  Tha  nam«.  Bii&tu,  waa  ■nhatjuicd:  itm 
of  tha  R«pablia  to  iriiich  ba  Dutch  propftottti  betongad. 
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tract  for  what  would  now  be  considered  a  pretty  large  estate. 
Hia  propoaition,  if  it  had  been  acceded  to,  would  have  made  him 
and  hia  friends  the  patroons  of  the  city  of  the  lakes: — 

"  And  further  I  would  petition  you  for  a  township  of  land  there 
at  the  BuSalo — the  one  that  wUI  take  in  the  town,  for  since  my 
return  a  number  of  my  friends  have  solicited  me  to  petition  you 
for  a  township,  and  for  that  purpose  forty  respectable  citizens  uiat 
are  men  of  good  property,  have  signed  articles  of  agreement  to 
take  a  townuiip,  it  it  can  be  purchased;  and  we  will  pay  the  ten 
per  cent,  when  we  receive  ^e  article." 

The  proposition  was  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  forwarded  to  the 
general  agenL  In  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Ellicott  informed  Dr.  Chapin 
that  the  answer  did  not  favor  his  application. 

The  commissioning  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace  upon  the 
Holland  Purchase,  is  announced  in  a  letter  from  Dewitt  Clinton, 
(then  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  Gov.  George  Clinton,)  to  Mr. 
Ellicott,  dated,  Dec  1801  :— 

"Asa  Ransom  and  William  Rumsey  were  this  day  appointed 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Ontario  county,  on  your  recommendation. 
Sickness  prevented  my  attendance  in  October,  which  was  the 
reason  of  the  delay  of  the  appointment.  Their  commission  will, 
according  to  the  regular  routine,  be  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  county." 

June  Iflth,  1801.  Mr.  Ellicott  being  absent  from  "Fine  Grove," 
Mr.  Ransom  writes  to  him  as  follows; — 

"  We  are  happy  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Ransom  has  become 
the  mother  of  a  fine  boy,  and  is  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
We  shall  be  ready  to  wait  on  you  whenever  you  think  proper  to 
return." 

The  "  fine  boy,"  is  now  Col.  Harry  R  Ransom,  of  Clarence. 
He  is  the  first  bom  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.* 

Asa  and  Elias  Ransom,  were  from  Birkshire,  Massachusetts. 
The  early  resident  at  Pine  Grove,  was  a  silver  smith;  his  first 
location  was  at  Geneva,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  trinkets  for 
the  Indians.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Buffalo  and  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  and  from  thence  to  Pine  Grove.     He  died  in 
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1837,  aged  seventy  years.  His  brother  Eliaa,  whose  early  advcni 
is  noticed,  in  connection  with  some  reminiscences  of  Gen.  HopMit!; 
and  who  as  it  will  be  seen,  was  an  early  settler  at  Buffalo,  &ei 
seven  or  eight  years  since,  aged  nearly  80  years.  '  He  was  the 
father  of  EHaa  Ransom,  Esq.  of  Lockport;  of  Mrs.  Street,  of 
Chippewa,  and  Mrs.  Kirby,  of  Waterloo. 

The  following  letter  from  the  early  tavern-keeper  at  BulTalo,  to 
Mr.  EUicott,  indicates  the  first  movement  ever  made  there  b 
reference  to  a  school.     The  request  was  granted: — 

"Bdffilo,  llthAug'sL  IBOl. 

Sir. — The  iDbsbitanta  of  Ihii  place,  would  lake  it  aa  a  particDlar  favor  if  joa  would 
frant  Ihem  (he  liberty  of  nusiiig  a  school  house  on  a  lot  in  any  part  of  the  towD,  •*  Ibt 
New  Tork  HiuioDsiy  toeiety  have  bean  nj  good  ae  to  fnniUh  them  with  •  iduof 
muter,  clear  of  any  eipenie.  excepting  bonrdiDg  and  findiag  him  a  school  bonaei  if 
jon  will  be  lo  good  as  to  grant  Ihem  (hat  favoi  which  they  will  take  as  a  paRidlai 
nark  of  eiteein.    By  die  requeit  of  the  Inbsbitants. 

I  am  youn,  &c 
Jo.  Ellicott,  Eaq.  JAS.  R.  PALMER. 

v.  B. — Tour  answer  lo  this,  would  be  very  acceptable,  as  they  have  the  timber  nti; 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  all  the  settlers  upon 
the  Holland  Purchase  from  the  commencement  of  land  sales,  up  lo 
Jan.  lal,  1807.  They  are  in  the  order  in  which  the  contracts  were 
taken  in  each  year;  their  locations  designated  by  Townships  ami 
Ranges.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  see  in  what  directions  sei- 
tlement  progresHed  after  the  commencement  of  it  along  the  Buffalo 
road,  will  only  have  to  become  familiar  with  the  plan  of  survey  of 
the  Holland  Purchase — the  location  of  Townships  and  Ranges, 
with  reference  to  the  present  territories  of  towns  and  (wunties:— 
1801. 
Bativii  VitLiOE.  T.  12.  R.  1.  T.  12,  R.  1. 

AbelRawe.  William  Blackman,  J"""  Rtimsey, 

SWpben  Ro»e  1.  Hiram  Blackinan,  Joi"!  Uewev. 

DaTid  McCracken.  WilUam  Munger.  Z^naa  Bigalow. 

TowMSHir  19.  RiNoK  1.     Eleaier  Caolling,  T.  12,  R.  3. 

Worthy  L.  Churchill,  Nathaniel  Walker,  Gideou  Dnnham. 

William  Rnnuo}-,  John  A.  Tbompson,  Iwac  Bulherland, 

Dtmiel  Curtis.  Peter  Stage,  Samuel  F.  Geer. 

Note. — In  this  lial  the  names  of  eettters  upon  Hoops'  tract  at  Olean,  Phelps  W 
Cliipman's  purchase  in  Sheldon,  and  Loomis'  purchue  in  Bennington,  are  not  inclaile^ 
Tbs  settlements  of  those  Irnctewill  be  noted  BepBratelv.  (tr Much  pains  has  heeniikM 
to  include  in  the  list,  the  asmea  of  all  ■etllen,  during' the  yean  1801,  "%  %  M,  '5,  md 
'6,  bat  still  then  may  be  some  names  omitted  of  thoM  who  were  actual  uttlen  diriDC 
the  period;  and  there  may  be  names  of  those  who  took  conlrads  and  nerer  bccsoH 
ssttlen;  though  the  inilancea  ore  bnt  few  in  either  case. 
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T.  19,  R.  2. 
Petar  Lewk, 
Joha  FonTth, 
John  LbdimRod, 
KiumI  Noble 

T.  12.  R.  5, 
Orlimda  Hapkiiu, 
Olii  Innlh, 
David  Cullv, 
Peter  VtmaBrranter. 


BlTAVU  VlLLAOB. 

Charlei  Coolajr, 
Jamm  McKain, 
Eliaha  Gettian, 
Joaepb  Alvora, 
Zenh  Fhrlpe, 
Elijah  Ti[lol»a, 
Jamea  W.  SlBTeu, 
Hezekjah  Rhoada, 
RuFiu  Hart, 
laraet  M.  Devej 
Jamea  Brisbana, 
William  Wood, 
Major  Nobloi, 
RkibbII  Crane, 
Omald  Willianu, 
Rowlen  Town, 
Siiaa  Chaptn, 
Ebeneiei.  Cary, 
Pbq]  Hinkley, 
Tlmolhy  '■'    " 


_  ___ja  Sa™!.. 
Jamea  Holden, 
Elijah  Spancar, 


Joha  S.  Leonard, 
Junea  Clement, 
Jeremiah  Cnller, 
Eliiha  Mann. 

T.  5,  R.  1. 
Job  PbiDipa, 
Nehemiah  Saver, 
David  Sanford, 
Ezra  Sanford, 
Slaphen  Van  Damotk,' 
Samtiet  Lamb, 
ZlberRnS*. 

T.  9,  R.  1. 
EUfur  W«b*tar, 
Joaiah  Hovev, 
Nehemiah  FarEO, 
Samnel  Chamberlin, 
GldMin  R.  TmeadelL 

T.  10,  R.  1. 
Bama«n  Ewell, 
John  Hill. 


T.  12,  R.  6. 

Aaa  Ch^maB, 
ChrialMhsr  Saddler, 
Leri  Tehon, 
Abraham  Shops, 
John  Haiofle.   ' 
John  Gardner, 

1802. 

BaTIVIA    ViLLlOl 

Benjamin  RiUMll, 
Paal  Hilt, 
PelBr  Powera, 
Silaa  Chapin, 
Daniel  Curtia, 
Libbeu*  Fish, 
Henry  Wilder. 

T   10,  R.  1. 
Enoa  Selleek, 
'  Jabez  Warren, 
Sterling  Stenrns, 
Thomas  Cahoon, 
Jamea  Fay. 

T.  11,  R.  a 

Lewis  Diibrow. 

T.  13,  R.  1. 
Eliaha  AdaTna,1 
RonreU  Gnham. 

T.  10,  R.  3 
Benjamin  Potter, 
Slepheo  Crow, 

1803. 
T.  10,  R.  I. 
Frederick  Gilbert, 
Reuben  Chamberlin, 
Elijah  Cntling, 
David  Tarrey, 
Job  Cowen, 
John  Roberta, 
Zopbar  Evana, 
Daniel  Vanorman, 
Jonathan  Cnrlia, 
Samuel  Tdea. 

T.  II,  R.  1. 
John  Torrev, 
Charlee  Culver, 
Abner  Athlev, 
Eliaba  Wallm, 
David  Hall, 
Briveiter  Lincoln, 
M.  Scott, 
Nathaniel  Plntiey, 
Onamua  Kellog, 
George  Lalhrop, 
Solomon  KiBgaay, 


T.  13,  R.  6. 
Frederick  Back, 
John  Warren, 
Timothy  Uopkjna,' 
JoHph  Roadee. 
Wax.  Updeeraff, 
Timothy  Janee. 


T.  10,  R.  2. 
Nathaniel  Bproot,  Jr., 
Nsthanisl  SprouL 

T.  11,  R.  2. 
Alexander  Rea, 
John  OIney, 
George  Darrow. 

T.  IS,  R.  8; 
Samnel  F.  Goer, 
BenjiDiin  Moi^U. 

T.  13,  R.  i 
Daniel  Aver, 
Job  Babcock. 

T.  12,  R.  5. 
Samuel  Hil). 
il  Milei, 


inHiiL 


T.  H,  R.  6. 
John  Dake, 
Jededlah  Darling. 


T.  11.  R.  1. 
Jedediah  Rinfe, 
Horace  Shepbtnd, 
John  Dewev, 
Lyman  D.  kindle, 
Samuel  PrCndle, 
Oliver  Fletcher. 

T.  12.  R.  1. 

Lewia  Diibrow, 
Ebeneier  Egglealon, 
Peter  Powe™, 
Eaoe  Kellog, 
Charlea  CulTor, 
John  Henn-, 
MoBSB  Dimmick, 
Robert  Bam-, 
Stephen  Wickbam, 
Lemuel  T.  Fringla. 
Jamea  Gullridge, 
James  Fuller, 

John  Spencer, 
Bnrfeas  Squire, 
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T.  13,  R.  1. 
Hoo^  SbiDe, 
Jitm  ORbonui, 
EliatuiA.  EiidM, 
Pariay  FaJH)(uik]i. 

T.  13.  R.  1. 
Aichiteus  Whitten, 
DsTJd  Kingiley, 
Tbomai  Puker. 

T.  9.  tl.  3. 
L.  HBthu  Finch, 
JuDM  Sajmi, 
John  Place, 
JoMph  Etiiridge. 
Cbrbtophsi  &lf, 
B«iij«iiiin  Slj. 
BtnjMiiio  Spsacer. 

T.  10  R.  3. 
Panneoio  Aduna, 
Inoc  TownuDd. 

T.  II,  R.  3. 
Eteklel  Cbaichill, 
Gmivs  Darron, 
Elijah  Root, 
Jonph  Fellowi, 
Milu  Wilkiiuon, 
Benedict  Amea. 

T.  13,  R.  3. 
Peleg  Dougleu, 
Aluuon  Gunn, 
BenJBiolD  Toiatei, 
Henrf  Like, 
John  Lambertoa, 
Ho^  Heni;, 
Adkm  LomberloQ. 
JodiiM  Sutherland, 
WUliun  Pleice, 
Eli^aCoi, 
Dmvld  Bowec, 
Abimhun  Sterki. 
WlUiua  Lucui. 

T.  13,  R.  3. 
HIrun  Smith, 
Silu  Pratt, 
WilUam  McOnilh, 
George  Lethrop, 
Daiioi  Aver, 
Philip.  Adkine, 
Lemnel  L.  Cluk, 
June*  RobiniOD, 

T.  ]6,R.a. 
JohnFenln, 
Jemei  De  Qnw, 
CMueliue  De  Ontw, 
JuiM  Wihnmb, 
Elijah  Brown, 
Jofan  Q.  Brown. 
Jamee  McKenny, 
EUebs  Hnnt. 
June*  Donham, 
DaTidir     ■ 
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T.  16,  B.  a. 
Bamnel  Utter. 
Ray  March, 
Henry  Z.  LoreD, 
John  Pannetei, 
William  Carter, 
Martin  Oriffin, 
Stephen  Hoyt, 
EUGiiffiiib. 
William  Griffiibe. 

T.  10,  R.  3. 
KalhanTolU, 
Gilbert  WrighL 

T,  13,  R.  3. 
Jenee  Tainter, 
Abner  Lambeilon, 
Micajah  Brook*. 

T.  13,  R.  5. 
Gilbert  Yeoinani. 
Cfaarlee  Barney, 
Aaroa  Beaitl. 
William  Chepin. 
Aaahel  Powere, 
Samuel  Hill, 
Jacob  Durham, 
Robert  Durham, 
Benjamin  Smith. 
Bemusl  £<[cll. 

T.  14,  R.  5. 
Gad  Wamer. 
Lemuell  Aiblev, 
Henrv  Ekwordi, 
Darid  MuDU, 
John  Caldwell. 

T.  1.^,  R,  5. 
John  Morrison, 
Ama»n  Darllni;, 
Jamea  Davjdeon. 
John  DuBD. 

T.  11,  R.  6. 
Alaneon  Erleetoa, 
Williun  Sheldon, 
Ame*  Woodward. 

T.  12,  R.  8. 
Andrew  Durmat, 
Thomaa  Cahoon, 
Jacob  Baum, 
George  Sbamer, 
2era  Enaii^D. 
Jacob  Shope. 
Richard  Coffin, 
Dennia  McNay, 
Thomea  M'Cliniock. 

T.  14.  R.  a 
Michaga  Howe. 
Daniel  Bachelder, 
JidiD  Pickard. 
Major  Slayton, 
Henry  Bwartz. 


T.  14,  R.  & 

Nafhan  Powen. 
Dennia  Maeker, 
Rvoafbrd  While, 
Stephen  Hoyx, 
Jamea  Dnnn. 
Thoma*  SlnytoB. 

T.  8.  R,  7. 
Charlea  Johnaon, 
Oliver  Job  neon. 
Benjamin  Vononnaii, 
George  Heacockn, 
Jamea  Clemmona, 
Bedford  Hecoc^ 
Bamaal  Eaton. 
Cynu  Hopkina. 

T.  l^R. 
Henr>-  Uke, 
Samuel  KelM. 
Benjamin  Gardner, 
Perei  Btdvd. 
Abijah  Hewit. 


Williai 


leaac  T}-ler. 

T.  11.R.8. 
Elijah  Rowan, 
Jame*  8.  Youn^, 


Richard  Munn, 
Abram  Round, 
Thomas  Foonh, 
Abmham  Burner, 
Nathaniel  Tilui, 
William  Keeler. 

T.  14,  R.  B. 
Philip  Beach, 
John  O.  Preatioe, 
Chapman  Hawley. 
Adam  Stronae, 
Eli  Harria. 
Jeaaee  Beach. 

T.  14.  R.  9. 
John  Beach. 
Lemnel  Cook. 
David  Thompaon, 
Saomel  Tavlor, 
John  Omild, 
Solomon  OilletL 

T.  15.  R.  9. 
Elijah  Do(>-. 
John  Walertioaae. 
Silaa  Hopkina. 
Peter  Hepkini, 
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T.  IB,  R.  9. 
Obaditfa  Hopkim, 
CoonnMl  Zittls, 
Ephnjm  Ht^kiiu, 


Sytrtunw  Uajbeo, 
Ama  Ruuam, 
ThuiDi*  Slewut, 
Bamnel  Fnlt, 
William  Johiuoa, 
Jobn  CroiTt 
Joaepb  Landon, 
Enrtm  OrmDter, 
Jonai  Williuna, 
Robeit  Kala, 
ViDC«at  Onnt, 
Looii  La  CMitsolz. 

John  Mack.  """" 
Charlea  Amy. 

T.  4,  R.  1. 
B«njuiiiii  ChuDbwIis, 
CBlrin  T.  ChuntMrUo, 
Jedidi^  NabbM, 
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T.  15.  R.  9. 
John  Clsmoiu.  V 

Robeit  Bigger, 


AbisbuD  D.  Handarn. 

T.  9,  R.  1. 
WiHiuQ  KDq>p, 
Jddu  CnUini, 
EUjah  Catling. 
Jouah  Boardman, 
Shnbael  Morria, 
Jodah  HoTB^,  San., 
Joaiah  Hewitt, 
JoalBh  Jeiritt, 
LjDUui  Mcrria. 

T.  10,  R.  1. 
AbaeT  Bacon, 
Amxi  Wright, 
Ajaahal  Wn^t, 
R«obea  Chaniberiin< 
Gideon  Bardock, 
Bunnel  Ewell, 
Jonathan  Whitnej, 
Benben  Hall, 
ElilinHBll. 
Edmand  Cortit, 
Ssnnal  OlcnH, 
Beiii7  EwelL 

T.  11,  B.  1. 
Fetar  Adley , 
Isaac  Wright, 
Elijah  Brtotol, 
lanal  Sheanr, 


1804. 

T.  11.  R.  1. 
Atanann  Jonea, 
Joaeph  Hawka, 
Joel  S.  Wilkinaon, 
Feleg  Doaglaaa, 
laaac  R.  Wrigbl, 
Eliahn  Oiddinga. 
John  Smith, 
Abnar  Aahlej. 
Chariea  Cntrer, 
WflHam  Curnhalt, 
William  B.  UijSihaQ. 
John  Halstate. 
John  Grimea, 
JaniM  Cowdrr, 
John  RobeKa, 
David  TjnrilL 

T.  13.  R.  1, 
Ifalfaaniel  Walker, 
Pardon  Starka, 
Zenoa  EeTea, 
Benjamin  Cary, 
Alftvd  Lincoln, 
Hoiaco  Jerome, 
Nathan  Miner. 

T.  13,  R.  1. 
John  S.  Shi 


T.  16,  R.  1. 
ffathan  Wilson, 
Bolle;  Footer. 
Jamea  Wal worth. 

T.  9,  R.  a. 
Stdcmon  Weat, 
J(^  Amra. 

T.  10,  R.  2. 
John  Smilb, 
John  Richajdaon, 
Stewart  OBrdner. 
Daniel  Oardnar. 
Daaial  Bnrbank, 
Nathaniel  Spront,  Jr., 
Ell  Hay. 
Daniel  While, 
Zuiock  WiDiama, 
Zadock  Whipple. 

T.  U.  B.  9. 
Elijah  Root, 
Samnal  RuaeU, 
Benham  Preaton, 
EMia  Carver. 


T.  11,  R.  3. 

Entkiel  t!  Lewia, 
Elijah  Rowa. 

T.  IS,  R.  3. 


laaac  BmJU), 
Levi  Davia. 
Awr  Horah, 
David  Smith. 

T.  13,  R.  2. 
Rofiu  Haatinsa, 
Roraback  RoGinion, 
Benjamin  Cham. 
SoloTDOD  Baker, 
Samuel  Jerome,  Sen., 
Samael  Jerome,  Jr. 

T.  16.  R.  S. 
Bamnel  M 'Kinney. 
Jobn  Jason, 
HoDTT  LovAweU, 
Williim  Carter, 
Job  ShipmsD, 
Ephnim  Waldo. 

T.  10,  R.  3. 
WilUun  Webber, 
John  Jonea, 
Aia  Jonea, 
laaac  A.  Kerman, 
EbeneMr  Smith, 
Almond  C.  Law, 
Elial  C.  Spencer, 
Joaeph  Browning, 
Stephen  Smith. 

T.  19.  R.  3. 
David  Ooae. 

T.  12,  R,  4. 
John  Richardaon. 
Stephen  B  Tilden.      . 
Jacob  Famham. 

T.  13,  B,  4. 
Jamaa  Walworth. 

T.  9,  R.  S. 
TbomoaTntc;, 
Comelina  Atmia. 

T.  la.  R.  5. 
Robeit  Dnrfaom, 
SilaaHill, 
ToUas  Cole. 
John  Fehon, 
Abraham  Voak, 
Stephen  Tildan,  Jr., 
Chariea  Bennett, 
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T.  15,  R.  5. 
Ooniel  Brown, 
John  Polmeter. 

T.  9,  E.  6. 
Joel  Aduna, 
John  Ad&ms, 
DsDiel  Huc^, 
Jamei  Meniun, 
Heoty  Godfrey, 
Nsthiaiei  Walktr, 
Wmltec  Paine, 
lUnben  Htll, 
E|itphT(Mli(iu  NoU, 
NiihuiiBi  Emereon. 
Joseph  Bean, 
Hamphtey  Smith, 
Peter  Wells. 


Peler  Pratt, 
David  HamlJD, 
John  Tniinau, 
Jamet  Woodnrard, 
Wanen  Hall, 
Joaeph  Farmelee, 
Maltbsw  Wing, 
LawMD  Egberton, 

T,  19.  R.  6. 
David  Baitey, 
Gideon  Royce, 
Riley  Manger. 
David  Hsmlin, 
Daniel  Robinaon 
Oardner  Spooner, 
Peter  Pratt. 
David  Bu)ey,  Jr. 
laa>c  Vanonnan, 

T.  14,  R.  6. 
Charies  Wilber, 
laaao  Clark, 

T.  15,  R.  6. 
Jedediah  Riggi,  ' 
Joahua  Shylon, 

T.  8,  R.  7. 
Koah  Bmitb, 
Jnbo  Norton, 

T.  9,  R.  7. 
Paol  Stwdevant, 
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T.  9,  R,  7. 
Collon  Fletcher,  H.  L.  Co'i 

Barvevor. 
Eiekiel  ^milh, 
Amoe  Colrin. 
David  Eddy, 

T.  11,R.  7. 
Williaia  Mallby, 

T,  12.  R.  7. 
Joel  Chamberlio, 
John  Wisner, 
Hairy  White. 
AbJJBh  Hewett. 
Atuel  Gardner. 
Jacob  B.  Vnnaltar, 
Eliiha  Cox, 
Samuel  McConnell, 
Joeeph  Draper, 
Caleb  Rogera, 
Stephen  Calvin, 
Zebnlon  Ackley, 
Isaac  Uaderivood. 

T.  14,  R.  7. 
John  Foraj^, 

T,  9. R.  ft 
Joel  Harvey, 
Denniiton  Foster. 
WilUam  C.  Dudley 


Nathaniel  Titus. 

T. 11,  R.  a 

Joseph  Hewitt, 
Ira  Allen, 
John  Starkey, 
Bamael  Jo;-, 
Daniel  Cbapin, 
John  C.  Stalev, 
John  Fbtt, 
Peter  Gelti-, 
Amssa  T.  Grant, 
Edmund  Raymond, 
Joseph  N.  Rood, 
Em  Whipple, 
John  Aiken, 
Rowland  Cotton, 
Nathan  Peny, 
Asa  Chapman, 
Chriatian  Stalev. 


Joseph  Ho'wel), 
Jomh  Taylor. 

T.  13.  R.  9. 
Kicholai  Whittinger. 

T.  14.  R.  9. 
George  Annieied, 
Eraamna  Ehioe. 
James  Poweia, 
Robert  Moore, 
Hugh  Hewitt, 
Amass  Stoughton. 


James  Fae, 
Benjamin  Fomeray, 
Philip  Beach. 
Elias  Rose, 
Daniel  Totten, 
Henry  Totten, 
Farley  Wallace, 
Josiati  Beninniin, 
Joseph  Taylor, 
Asahel  Taylor. 
Aaahel  Sage. 

T.  15,  R.  9. 
Ephrairo  H<q>kjnsb 
Samuel  Hopkins, 
Peter  Hopkins, 
John  Freeman, 
John  WilaoD. 

T.  6,  R.  II. 
Zenas  Barker. 
Frauds  Webber. 
Hasadiah  StebUiu, 
William  Webber, 
AlansoD  Holmes, 
Abner  Holmes. 

T.  2.  R.  li 
William  Bemns. 

T.  6,  R.  IB. 
Thomas  McClintock. 
Low  Munnagan, 
Benjamin  BarreU, 
Zatler  Cnshiog. 

T.  5,  R.  13. 
Jamaa  Dnnn. 

T.  3,  R.  15. 
Alexander  Cochrane. 
Thonwa  Robinson. 


BiT±vii  ViLi.iaE. 
WiOiBrn  Ewing. 

BorriLO. 
Cyrenui  Cbapin, 
Thomas  Sidwell, 
Nathaniel  W.  Beaver, 
laaao  Rhoada, 
Samuel  Tnppor. 


1805. 

T.  5.  R.  I. 

Loriog  Francis. 

T.  7,  R.  1. 
Peter  Granger, 
Isaac  Oranger, 
Eli  Griffith, 
FbiUp  Fuller. 


T.  8,  R.  1. 

William  Bristol, 
Benjamin  Morse, 
Elnathan  George, 
James  Cravath. 
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Dioiel  Bates, 
Ueiekiah  WnkeGsld, 
Giles  Porker. 
Lou  Merchaot. 

T.  10,  R.  1. 
Elihn  Hdl, 
James  Ho]], 
David  TjrriD. 
larael  M.  Dewejr, 
Gtorgc  Haipar, 
Williiun  While, 
WardDsvii^ 
Minhall  Dans, 
Samuel  Barilett, 
Jimea  Ward, 
EphraJm  Clevelam], 
Zira  Daabar, 
Dudley  Nichols, 
David  MarcBDi 
Waher  Underwood. 
Joel  StroniF, 
JiAn  White, 
AbruhuQ  Thomaa, 
Homphrey  Grantner, 
Edmand  Cartk, 
Robert  VVilsoa. 

T.  11,  R,  1, 

Fhineu  Bmith, 
Harrej'  Priodie, 
C^Teaiu  Glan, 
William  Wiliiama, 
Darid  AndersoD, 
Bolemon  LiUhrop, 
JoDalhan  Biiby, 
Ja»on  Bixby, 
Eiekiel  Tax, 
Pliilo  WWicomb, 
John  GresDon^, 
Geisham  Orris, 
Heman  Browii, 
Nalhanicl  Brown. 
Peler  Putnam, 
Puriek  Alvord, 
Alford  RoM, 
Richard  Stilea, 
John  Chambers. 
Thomas  HalHed, 
JohD  Bornton. 
£U  Ferry. 
Abel  BdoII. 
Joseph  Bartlett, 
Devid  Hornn, 
Aaher  LamDertoD, 
Israel  Bnetl, 
William  Baonkter, 
Amua  Sobbioi, 
Jesae  Cowdm 
Uaac  Wilson, 
Joaiah  Boothard, 
John  Orim«i. 
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T.  13,  R.  1, 
Asa  Webster,  I 

James  Hracocks,  ] 

Oliver  Swestwell,  ( 

Asa  Oabom, 
Hisl  Chapnian, 
Abel  MeKaiD, 
Nathan  Giaham, 
Joseph  Beulley. 

T.  13.  R.  I. 
"■     n  Smith, 


Coif 


tlHall, 


Jlorace  Can, 
Beriisinin  Chase, 
Eli^B  Kallogg:. 
Dudley  Sawyer, 
Samuel  Cumingi, 
Nathan  Miner, 
Silas  Torrv, 
Edmand  Bnrgfess. 

T.  9,  R.  2. 
Setb  Sherman,  Jr. 
Lemaet  Chose, 
Beth  Sherwood, 
Adiet  Sherwood, 
Eebeneier  Tyrrill, 
Jameie  Cootes, 
Samnel  Wilson, 
EnUB  Smith, 
John  Wilcoi, 
James  Dancan, 
Gideon  Slv, 
Nooh  Wiliis. 
Eliaha  Doty, 
John  Grover. 

T.  10,  R.  2. 
Lemnel  Whaler. 
Zadock  Whipple, 
Nehemiah  Osbom, 
Joseph  Mnnger, 
John  Sean, 
Francis  Rt^ism, 
Jod  firadner, 
Dbd  Adema, 


liutber  HtBQhope, 
Stephen  Crawford, 
Orator  Holoomb, 
Benjauiin  Nelson, 
Haliianiel  {^tman, 
Bomnel  Smith, 
Nancy  Wood, 
Thomoa  Whaley, 
Patrick  Alvord, 
Levi  Stanhope, 


Clou  Bnriingams. 

T.  U.  R.  3. 
John  M'Connick, 
Levi  HoiTis, 
William  Pnmt, 
Aia  Buckley, 
Ezra  Blodffatt, 
Noah  Brooks, 
Asa  Frost, 
Nathaniel  Eastman, 
Thomas  Lee, 
Daniel  Rawwrn, 
David  Rowland, 
Elisha  Fox, 
Beth  Landon, 
Stephen  Day, 
Abijih  Warren, 
BamasI  Reed, 
Daniel  Davis, 
Monna  Chose, 
Amos  Adorns, 
Joseph  Gladden, 
Joseph  Cady, 
John  Olney, 
Gordon  WiUiama, 
Jon  OS  Maisb, 
Charles  C.  Jackson, 
Elisba  Bntton, 
William  Barton, 
WUliom  Einf, 
Isaac  King, 
Samnal  Benedict 

T.  13.  R.  a. 
Timothy  Washbnm, 
Thomas  Godfrey, 
Reuben  W,  Wiidor, 
Rufns  M'Cracken, 
Aior  Nash, 
Lemoel  L.  Clark, 
JoBt  TVrreU, 
Hn|^  Dn^, 
James  Henry, 
Richard  Owffie;. 
John  AJgnr, 
John  Herring, 
Jonathan  Wood, 
Renben  Lambetlon, 
Amos  Lomberton, 
PonlHill, 
Silaa  DibblA,  Jr. 

T.  16,  B.  a. 
Pool  Brown, 
Job  Johnson, 
Ephraim  Waldo, 
David  Miller, 
Thaddeus  Moore. 

T.  JO,  R  3. 
Peter  Fntnam, 
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T.  10,  R.  % 

Job  Hatteaan, 
John  C^lkiiu, 
Wllliwn  Hudwn, 
Butholoinew  Amutniiig, 
Clurlea  Amutrang, 


CbulM  Imm, 
John  Culver, 
Aaron  Wbiton, 
EleiuT  B.  StiUwdl, 
Darid  Hand. 

T.  11,  R.3, 
Orann  Cuter, 
iBmeTDouiB, 


David  Qwk. 

T.4.R.4. 
JoMjdi  HeClnar, 
John  Kent, 
John  L.  Irwio, 
Sdomon  CortK, 
BetU7Cou«d, 
Daniel  Coitredit 

T.6,R.4 
Asaph  Bnder, 
Jeremiah  Bnrnmgha, 
John  McCluer, 
Willliun  VinUn, 
Calfin  Chambatlin, 
Elqah  Johnson. 

T.  19,  R.  4 
FtaudsB.  Drake, 
DaridSarias, 
No>hPeas^ 
£^>hnilB  Peaia. 

T.  9,  R.  a 
John  Banter, 
EiekielHaD, 
Solomon  HalL 
Asa  Hall. 
SamiwlH^i, 
MonsHan^ 
Charies  McKay, 
WaUamAlden, 
Amo*  Clark, 
WflUamHoTt, 
John  Roli«. 
Feleg  WltmoN. 

T.  19,  R.  B, 
John  Beamer, 


Waiiam  HOI, 
Hans  Fonnbiiitei 
Balmon  fiparling, 
George  SpuUng, 
Henir  Rujieil, 
JohnHonrj. 
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T.  4,R.C 
David  HcClnBr, 
John  S.  Wamei, 
Job  PixleT; 
Thoma*  Horlon, 
Wjllard  Humphivfa^ 
-  Jdln  Wamer. 

T.  13,  R.  S. 
John  Henrj'. 
....       T.  15,R.5. 
OUvor  Castle. 

T.  14.  R.  9. 
David  Dnnn, 
Hicajah  Howe. 

T.  8,  E.  6. 
Abet  Aduns, 
Simeon  Lackey, 
Chrialaper  Blone, 
LntherHibbanl, 
Tlmothv  Paine, 
Halhaniel  Morey, 
AmsM  Lukey, 
Asa  Hall, 
Hnmphrey  Bmllh, 
Calvin  rield. 

T.  11,  R.  e. 
John  Barrow, 
Jacob  Hnaalemana 
William  Rogen, 
Dudle*  Norton, 
John  Bedford. 

T.  13,  B.  6. 
Edmnnd  ThompaoB, 
O«orge  Croup. 

T.  14.  E.  6. 
Nathan  Ctaik, 
ReoboDLewii. 

T.  IS.  R.  6. 
NathaaTolea. 

T.  16,  R. «. 
Waiiam  GonioD, 
Rlmroon  Colton, 
Stephen  Colton, 
baacB.  IMer, 
Borimyne  Kemp, 
Ira  Potior, 
WlUiiun  Wiener, 
David  Wiener, 
Fnmcis  Albri^L 

T.  3.  R.  7. 
BlejAen  Haukon, 
Jolui  Ricard. 

T.  8,  R.  7. 
Benjamin  Whaley, 
Jotham  Bemna, 
ThnntoD  Waten. 
Richard  Caiv, 
Aaron  LIndsley, 
Jonathan  Bamp, 
WiUIunDiakar 


T.  9,  R.  7. 
John  Somen, 
Thomas  CanxtQ, 
Ovorge  Colvin, 
Jolfaain  Bamns, 
Jonathan  Ememm. 


Henry  Arnold, 
Jacob  Eddy, 
Daniel  Rooks, 
Reaben  Newtmk, 
AsaSpiane, 
Samuel  Knm. 
Joaeph  Sheldon, 
WilNam  Coltrin. 
Henry  CoK 
Thoma*  Wahon, 
Jonathan  Fish, 
John  GarriaoD, 
Stephen  KeUoinr, 
Gilbert  Palmer. 
Oliver  CortiB, 
Ab^NichoIi, 

T.  11,  R.  7. 
James  Harmon, 
Horatio  Kaliej. 

T.  1^  R.  7. 
Alexander  Li^an, 
John  King, 
John  Heney. 

T.  U  R.  7. 
baae  Trowbidge. 
Ganett  Stongbton. 
-...       T.16,R.7. 
HosM  Hatidiins. 
WitHam  Cbamb«n, 
John  Armstrong, 
DigbySmaH 

T.  9.  R.  a 
Tylet  Sachet. 
Jacob  Dene, 
RosseU  Goodrich, 
RqAh  BeMen, 
JabeiLewk, 
John  Reeves, 
Abel  Buck, 
£iekiel  Chapman, 
Gideon  Dudley, 
Nathaniel  TitSi^ 
Samuel  P.  Hibbard. 
King  Root, 
WinalowPony. 

T.  II, R.  a 
Leander  Hamlin, 
Jamee  Harris, 
AUjah  Bewiu. 
BaBsom  HaimoB, 
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T.n,ii.& 

Sunnel  Boebe. 
Ab«l  Beobi. 

T.  19;  R.  B. 
Abiol  WbIUiii. 

T.  13,  R.  8. 

a  L  EelM). 

T.  14.  R.  9. 
Besjunin  Dickaon. 

T.  B,  R.  9. 
Eiljah  Eaonr. 

T.  13,  R.  9. 
Zachuiu  Wunn, 
Dennii  Henli, 
Ittae  SwBin. 

T.  14.  R.  9. 
SotomoQ  Bkinnsr, 
Jacob  BrRfcbiD, 
Renbeii  Hnrd, 
Fredwick  BnwwsII, 
Eljas  Benchaid, 
BolomoD  Oonld. 

T.  1!,  R.  9. 
WiFlivn  Cogijnrall, 
JodbUmii  Jonai, 
Samuel  BlieUy. 

T.  6.  a.  la 


An  ChapnuD, 
DsTldHBiheT, 
naniel  Lewti, 
Odel  amith, 
Joliu  While, 
Eleaier  iiuTej. 

AaroB  Ddpfa, 
WJUiain  Tntde, 
Qijab  Lane, 
HeoTy  Johnwii. 

Mimtut. 

Jndah  Chunberiia, 

Bajtla  Lafieit, 

Lawnmca  Carj, 

T.  3.R.L 

Simon  Gotn, 

WilliaiD  Borattt, 

Janua  Gtmh, 

Seth  Uarrln, 

William  HiggtM. 

t^vi  Conch. 

T.  S.  B-  1. 

RofiarMilk, 
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T.  6,  R.  11. 
Abinm  Oitan. 

T.  e,  R.  II. 
Jared  Grinrold, 
Ommni  Holmes, 
Thanui  PhiUipi, 
John  HoUiflor, 
William  Oonld, 
WiOiam  Vftkvr, 
Clark  CleTelutd, 
'  JoMpb  Phillip*, 
HaiuHah  Mnan, 
Simeon  Aoalin, 
Lake  Coon, 


JoDalhac  Webhei. 

T.  3,  R.  13 
WiUiom  Bemna. 


T.  6.  R.  19. 
Benjamin  Bttrnetl, 
Seth  Roberta, 
Amii  Roe, 
Aaa  Hamlin, 

1806. 

T.  6.  R-  I. 
EliahaHiUs. 


T.  7, R.  1 
Anl  Lyon, 
Aiahel  Newcomb, 
Micah  Gtlffilh, 


CWver  Stacy, 
Anioah  Cootoy, 
AmosKn, 
Abner  Bill, 
Aaion  Fnller.  Ji. 
EU  Giiffilb,  Jr. 
Thomai  WaidoB, 
Chnato[dwt  OUn. 
TbomwIMe, 
Aaafael  TmrtiridgB, 
Jcba  Stewart, 
Eli  Stewart. 
JohnWillard. 
Alexander  AJtaDi 


BagarM 


JodLee, 
Richard  DonsIa«, 
Rufoa  Lao^dan, 
Philip  Osbom. 
SelhCole. 

T.  3,  R.  13. 
Calrln  Chf  mberiiD, 
EUjikfa  Bennett, 
Alamon  Waits, 
PhiloSwkett, 
Joseph  Thayer,  Jr. 
William  Swkett. 
Jonathan  Smith, 
Peter  Bamhvd, 
Andrew  RofSis, 
John  Cochran. 
Eliaa  Bcofield, 
William  Webber. 


T.  3.  R.  13, 
Benjamin  Avery, 
Naban  Winter, 
Israel  Wuilner, 
Ira  Tracy, 
Iknisl  Comwell, 
Samnei  Harrtsoa, 
IrmI  Ooodildi. 


T.  B;  R.  I. 
Elijah  Wamsr, 
BanillaTsBta, 
Renben  Orris, 
Nehemisfa  Parks, 
Isaac  GeorM, 
Whselock  Wood. 
>Vi1lBid  Thayer, 
Ebeneier  West, 
Itburial  Flower, 
PmuI  Fknrer. 

T.  9.  R.  I. 
Solomon  Honii^ 
Bhnbael  Harris, 
Abijah  Jaeoeks. 
Daniel  Fergwoii,  Jr. 
Daniel  Knapp, 
Elkanah  Day, 
Pater  W.  Huris, 
Aaron  Bailey, 
Nathan  Pieioe, 
Stephen  Jamoa, 
"  Ight  Nobles, 

^  n  Perkins, 
josepo  Palmer, 
John  Utter,  Jr. 


bwkblf 
Stephen] 
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T.  9,  R.  1. 
Gideon  R.  Trnewldl, 
Jeremiah  TnieadBl], 
Isaac  JacMiki, 
Oideon  Thayer, 
Josiah  HoT^'i  Jr. 
Alexander  Hlowen. 
T.  10,  R,  1. 
Willard  Chaddock, 
Solomon  Prindle, 
John  Smith, 
Eliphslet  Owen, 
David  Thompnu, 
Jonathan  Thompeoii, 
laaac  Muah. 
Timothv  Malluon, 
Daffd  f  oaler. 


Daniel  Hoyl.        i 

T.  11,  R.  1. 

Daniel  W.  BanniMer, 

Jetry  Cowdry, 

Thomas  Stariiweatber, 

Mods  Goddrich, 

LeiriB  Barney, 

David  Motviia, 

Ebeneur  Wilaan, 

David  Filkin, 

Fetor  DavidBoQ, 

Chester  DaTidson, 

Franklin  PotaBm, 

David  Stetrart, 

LymoD  D.  Prindle, 

Joseph  Shodd, 

Benry  Milter, 

Onarnqr  Ka]]iigg, 

Ebenezer  Eggteston. 

Henry  RumBey, 

Elijah  Bristol, 

Elisha  Andrewp, 

David  Ingersolt, 

Joseph  BaitleCL 

T.  12,  R.  1. 

Solomon  Sytveater, 

Daniel  B.  Brownt 

Israel  Graham, 

MaaH  NortoD, 

Peter  Putnam, 

Amos  Jones, 

Alvah  Jones, 

Stephen  Powell, 

Webslei  Fowen, 

Robert  Norton, 

Bsnjatnin  Graham, 

Joseph  SavBCOol, 

Henry  Btrinfer,  Jr., 

Samaal  Ragpr, 
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T.  13,  R.  1. 

Joel  Jerome, 
James  Mills, 
Horace  Jerome, 
Aaron  While, 
Enos  Eelloffir, 
Ephnln  tfonnu. 
Benjamin  Chase, 
Sylvester  Eldridge, 


JohDOoaU. 


T.  1,  R.  2. 
Thomas  Lightfool, 
Thomas  Smith, 
John  Watson. 

T.  3,  R.  3. 
Benjamin  Riggs. 
Edos  Bilsby, 
Andrew  Hawlov, 
Stephen  Colee,' 
George  W.  Higgins, 
Levi  GrejgoTT, 
Richard  Friar, 
James  Haskins. 

T.4,R  a. 

Willi  am  Pinkerton, 
Jonathan  Dodge, 
Samuel  Crawford, 
AIpliBua  Dodge, 
Daniel  Dodge, 
Ebeneiei  Horton. 

T.  9,  R.  9. 
Aaron  Einsman, 
Silas  Beckwith. 
Isaac  Gardner, 
Tmman  Lewis, 
John  Qrover, 
Stephen  King, 
Beth  Sherwood, 
Jacob  Howe, 
Reuben  Mores, 
Ahsz  Allen, 
Shubael  Atkins, 
Lyman  Cody, 
Levi  Atkins. 

T.  10,  R.  St. 
Jacob  Wood. 
Charles  M.  Imns, 
John  Grant, 
Levi  Nelson, 
Dudley  Nichols, 
Joseph  Chsfibr, 
Saninel  Stanbiqie, 
William  Osborn, 
Joseph  Munger, 
Jonas  Oabom. 
John  Bailey, 
Elihn  Beekwith, 
David  Beekwith, 


T.  10.  B.  a. 

Noah  Barker, 
Joel  Maiou. 

T.  JJ.  R.9. 
Elijah  Root,  Jr. 
Ena  Whipple, 
John  Hnmphrey, 
James  Cliaby, 
Jacob  Thompaon, 
Amos  ThompaoDt 
George  Harrick. 
Josepn  Carpenter, 
David  S.  Clemant, 
William  Wood, 
James  Clisbi-, 
Jacob  Thompson, 
Noah  Brooks, 
Benjamin  C.  Goodrich, 
Joel  Munn, 
Phineaa  Munn, 
John  W.  Lawsoo, 
Andrew  McLean, 
Ebeneier  Seeley. 
John  OIney, 
Joseph  Van  Debogait. 

T.  12.  R.  a. 

Newcomb  Godfrer, 
Elijah  Clark, 
Richard  Godfrey. 
Wm.  J.  McCraclcBO, 
Edmund  Badger, 
Will--  "   "— ■- 


nH.  ] 


Janua  Sprout, 
Lnlher''     " 


Sprout, 
Stanhope, 


Othniel  Field, 
James  Poal, 
Caleb  Blodgett. 
Samuel  Risey, 
EKsha  A.  Eaile^ 
Joshua  Barrett, 
Elisha  Morehouse, 
Thomiu  Godfrey, 
Csleb  Blodgett. 

T.  13,  R.  3. 
Micajah  Green, 
Caleb  Blodgett,  Jr. 
Georoe  Hoge, 
Eldri4[o  Bnntley. 
Nichobs  Bently, 
George  Harper, 
James  Crossett. 
John  Harper, 
David  Woodworth, 
David  Clark, 
William  Parrish, 
Eira  Thomas, 
Caleb  BlodgetL 

T.  1.  R.  3. 
Jacob  Swar, 
John  Young, 
Asahel  Atherton, 
Rurns  Atherton, 
William  Atherton, 
Daniel  Edwank, 
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T.  1,  R.  3. 
John  HoldrEoh, 
Simaon  Huneou, 
Saranel  Todd, 
Richard  Frajer, 
laanc  Phelpi, 
Ini  Uig^os, 
Daniel  Cburch, 
Daniel  McK&y, 
Reoben  Clu-k. 
Junea  Green. 

T.  4.R.3 
Robert  Brooka, 
Solomon  Rawson, 
Dnvid  Mnrkham. 
WtDiam  Markham, 
Orris  Upson. 

T.  II,  R.  3. 
Anioa  Janet, 
Joseph  Felloin, 
Timothy  Faj, 
Henrv  Ramwy, 
DsTid  Carter, 
Elnathan  Wilcox, 
John  Chamberlin, 
Alenoder  Liula, 
Nabnm  Thempion. 
JoDu  Blodirett, 
Isaac  Chaieock, 
John  M'Calliater, 
Bumham  Ljmaa, 
Henty  WilCain, 
David  Cluk, 
John  Chnrchill,  Jr. 
Reuben  Nichola. 
Joseph  Peleni, 
Aaron  Gale. 

T.  19.  R.  3. 
Joseph  Buriinshani, 
SilaaCall, 
Eliat  T.  Spencer, 
Gardner  GodtVeiF, 
Henry  V,  Champlin, 
JoKph  Flint, 
Henry  Clark. 

T.  3,R4. 
Aaabe)  Beach, 

T.  10,  R.  4. 
Chaancey  Loomi% 
Jnatin  Loomia. 

T.  12,  R.  4. 
John  Richudson, 
Jariel  Scelt, 
Saranel  Cair. 

T.  5,  R,  3. 
Gabriel  Larkio, 
DaWd  Jenkina, 
PeUTend, 
Ira  Pratt, 
Ebenezet  Read, 
Jamea  Jenniags. 
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T.  9,  R  5. 

Amoe  Clark, 

Oliver  FaUeDEsU. 
Eaock  Lewis, 
Lnlher  Adama, 
AaaCook, 
Jamea  Hampton, 
Bamnel  Green, 
Rnfua  Eari, 
Stephen  Kelloi^i 
Jiinea  Caldwell, 
Thomaa  Wortnian, 
Johnson  Street, 
Alexander  McKay, 
Phineha*  Btepheoa, 
Simeon  McKay, 
Martin  Roar, 
Abner  Edwaida. 

T.  13,  R.  5. 
Aaron  Beech, 
Jamea  Cronk, 
Elieha  Geer, 
Jonathan  Fisk, 
Joel  Pinch, 
Israel  Taylor. 

T.  13,  R  5. 
David  Hi^ps. 


T.  9,  R.  fi 
John  Conant, 
Solomon  Hall, 
Timothv  Fuller, 
Josiah  Sumner, 
Iia  Paine, 
Waller  Paine, 
James  S.  Henahnw, 
James  Hinda, 
Levi  Lewis, 
Josiah  Gale, 
Joaeph  Mallery, 
Oliver  Pattenfrill, 
David  Patten^tU 
Humphrey  Smith. 

T.  11,  R  6. 
Stephen  Morgan, 
Eli  Carcnlt. 
Thomas  Mansfield, 
Samnel  Chvk, 
Arthur  Miller, 
Peter  Pratt, 
John  W.  LawaoD, 
Ezekie)  Sheldon, 
Lnther  Tonnga, 
John  LawsoD, 
Jesae  Hall, 
Stephen  Chatfield, 
Joel  Isbel, 
John  Dunbar, 
Stiles  Tomnce. 


T.  19,  R.  6. 

PeAim  Bhar, 

Asahel  Caofield, 

David  Nettle, 

Levi  Felton, 

Edward  CanwT, 

David  Bailey, 

John  Mon, 

Jonathau  Bennet, 

Henrr  Doney, 

Justice  Webstar. 

T.  14,  R  6. 

Leandsr  Hamlin. 

T.  3,R7. 

Benjamin  Jones, 

Adun  Johnion, 

BarnabuB  Waekbam, 

Luther  Stewart, 
John  Wain  Wright, 
Alpheoa  Baacom, 
William  Gilmore. 

T.  8.  R.  7. 
Benjamia  Whaley, 
Job  Palmar, 
Daniel  Smith, 
JoQBtfaan  Bump. 
Zauns  Smith, 
Jacob  Newkirk, 
Aldridge  Colvin, 
Samuel  Baebe, 
Calvin  DooliUla, 
tCilaa  Streeler, 
Josiah  MelcaK 
Joseph  Taw, 
Terrill  Algor. 

T.  9.  R.  7. 
Richard  Smith, 
Zenna  Smith, 
Eiekiel  Smith. 
Jo»iah  Gale, 
Thomas  Webb, 
Nathan  Petera, 
Jacob  Wright, 
John  Weaver, 
Etiakim  Bradley, 
William  Coltrin, 
Nathan  Claris, 
Joseph  Browning, 
Almon  C.  Lair, 
WilUam  Halla^. 

T.  H,  R.  7. 
SelhCanfield, 
£no9  A.  Armatrong, 
Jamaa  Harris. 

T.  13,  R  7. 
Emannel  Winter, 
Joeoph  Haywvd, 
Oliver  Standaidi 
John  Cnnnindum, 
Josiah  Guthne, 
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T.  IS.  R.  7. 
Thomu  UannuL 
Joseph  Heney. 

T.  K  B-  7. 
JohQ  GtifGUi, 
WllUini  Moljiisu, 
John  Fraeman, 

.    Ephraim  Waldo. 

T.  8,  R.  a 
Jouph  ToblM, 
SMptMn  Baright, 
Benjunln  Tnbbi. 
BW^en  Cliffbrd, 
Bc^jsmiD  HddgM. 

T.  9,  R.  ft 
Aboar  Aond^ 
Pater  Filky, 
Joseph  BunbBrt, 
Henwn  Newton, 
Heiu7  Chenj, 

.    Frederick  Lmrii, 
Anna  Bell, 

S"  IrannB  Rice, 
attheir  Blair, 
William  Dean, 
Daniel  Bmith, 
AbelBtick. 

T.  13,  K.  7. 
VanSI;ke, 


GeoiveVanE 
EU  Biwile;. 


T.  II  s.  a. 

Daniel  Rms, 
Joaaph  Wem 


John  Lyen, 
Gideon  Moabar, 
Sainnal  HaakeB, 
Daniel  Curtia, 
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T.  1!,  R.  ft 
EliHoDl, 
Thomu  Bnrger. 

T,  14,  R.  ft 
Jonah  Coelidire, 
Joaeph  Hovell,  Ben. 
Aaron  Dennis, 
Charlea  Richards, 
Lewis  Harria, 
James  Boriajr. 

T.  13,  R.  9. 
Etakiel  Hill, 
Benjamin  H^klns; 

T:  14,  R.  9. 
Daniel  Howell. 

T.  IS,  R.  9. 
Peter  Ripaon, 
John  Brown. 
WiDJam  McBride. 

T,  6,  R.  10. 
Abner  Coolsj. 

T.  6,  R.  11. 
OilBaHsit, 
Jostos  Hinnrno, 
Thoroaa  Stebbinst 
John  E.  Howatd, 
John  Cass, 
John  Prior. 

T.  3,  R.  19. 
William  Bemos. 

T.  5,  B.  la. 
PhfloOrtoa, 
Dwiiel  Redgeld, 
EUaha  Satterlee, 
Philip  Oabome, 
Elijali  Ripley, 
Daf  id  Cooley,  Jr., 
Ranban  Edmnnda. 

T.  6,  R.  13, 
EliahaMann. 
Oeocfa  Patteraon, 
Ephraim  Pease, 
Daniel  a  Cede. 


T.  3.  R.  13, 

Isaac  Tooiuf, 
David  Maraball. 
Joaai>h  Cowell, 


UarienP 
Jedediab  PiandergMt. 
William  FrendergaM.  Jn. 
Eliiabeth  Prenilamat, 
SaaaSDah  Whitesae. 
HaUhew  PnaderwBvt, 
Fhilo  Taylor; 
Amoa  HanlinptaB. 
Fanlni  Pardee, 
RanbeuEUk, 
John  Putnam, 
Robrat  Tiippar, 
Jonallwu  BanbarU 
Aiber  Moore, 
Uriah  Scofield, 
Eliaa  Seofiald, 
Jaied  Goodrich, 
Peter  Hofeboom, 
Jamea  Brown, 
Jonathan  Cheaney, 
Hany  lanraoU, 
Henry  A^L 

T.  5,  R.  13. 

HalbaB  Fay.' 
Eliaha  Fay, 
Peter  Kain, 
Darid  Eaton. 

T.  3,  R.  IS. 
Daniel  C 
William  N 

Josiah  Famham, 
William  HcBride, 
John  AyeiB 
Angnatna  Skinner, 
Benjamin  HdicUm. 
Thorn**  Clonqi^ 
William  CioaqTon. 


The  survey  of  the  town  plat  of  Batavia  village  having  been 
made  in  IBOO — or  it  having  been  designated  as  the  future  aite  of 
the  land  office,  and  some  lots  platted — in  ISOl,  the  three  persons 
named  in  the  list,  took  contracts  for  lots.  Rowe  wa?  the  first  tav* 
em-keeper  in  Batavia;  his  location  was  nearly  opposite  the  present 
land  office,  but  afterwards  changed,  Mr.  Ellicott  making  his  five 
hundred  acre  reservation  there.  He  became  the  founder  of  the 
"Keyes'  stand."  Under  the  administrationf  first  of  Rowe,  and 
afterwards  of  Wm.  Keyes,  this  stand  was  well  known  in  all  early 
times.  It  was  the  home  of  the  early  settler,  when  he  had  busmen 
at  the  land  office;  sboat  its  yard  osed  to  be  seen  the  huge  covered 
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wagons  that  transported  goods  from  Albany  to  Bufialo,  and  in  the 
war  of  1812  it  was  often  the  head  quarters  of  the  officers  of  the 
army.  It  was  (Ae  tavern  of  early  days.  How  changed!  "Eagles," 
"Genesee  Houses,"  and  "Americans,"  overshadow  it;  the  sign  of  a 
worthy  mechanic  "H.  Naramor,"  strings  in  froat  of  the  veoerable 
pioneer  tavern. 

Russell  was  the  founder  of  the  site  of  the  present  Genesee 
House;  was  the  nest  tavern-keeper  after  Rowe.  His  wife,  the 
early  landlady,  now^rs.  Gibbs,  is  with  her  husband,  among  ttte 
Mormons,  in  the  gold  regions  of  CaUfomia  I  IVTCracken  was  a 
physician;  the  first  upon  the  purchase;  enjoyed  for  a  long  period 
an  extended  practice;  he  died  in  Rochester  a  few  years  since. 
Four  or  five  of  this  name,  brothers,  were  early  settlers  at  Batavia. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  settlers  of  1801  are  familiar  to  early 
residents.  They  formed  the  nucleuses  of  early  setdements;  the 
Bufialo  road  being  at  this  period  the  only  road,  except  Indian  trails, 
they  were  scattered  along  almost  its  entire  length  upon  the  Purchase. 
Their  log  houses — their  rude,  imperfect  accommodations,  were  lux- 
uries in  those  primitive  times;  havens  of  rest  and  comfort  for  the 
weary  emigrant  and  his  family,  and  the  land  explorer. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1802,  Mr.  Ellicott  employed  John 

I>amberton  and Mayo,  to  cut  out  the  road  through  the 

Tillage  of  Batavia.  About  this  period  he  informed  Dudley  Saltoo- 
stall,  Esq.,  that  the  Company  were  prepared  to  loan  money  to  actual 
settlers,  "  who  would  erect  saw-mills,  &c," 

In  the  whiter  of  1802,  Mr.  Ellicott  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Albany,  "  lobbying,"  as  such  visits  to  our  state  capital  were  aftei^ 
wards  termed;  his  paramount  business  being  the  project  of  a  new 
county.  This  was  consummated,  but  not  without  opposition.  Mr. 
James  Wadsworth  had  a  counter  project.  It  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  county  embracing  all  the  territory  west  of  a  north 
and  south  line,  which  would  cross  the  main  road  about  midway 
between  the  Genesee  river  and  Canandaigua;  and  the  making  of 
Hartford  (Avon)  the  county  site.  Mr.  Ellicott  attributed  tis  sue- 
cess  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  from  Albany  just  at  the  tin»e 
the  subject  came  up  for  a  final  decision.  He  concluded  that  if  be 
had  been  there,  his  "  plausibility  and  address"  would  have  occasioned 
him  much  trouble;  and  especially  as  his  proposed  territory  con- 
tained enough  inhabitants  to  immediately  organize  as  a  county. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1803,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  New 
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Amsterdam,  which  waa  well  calculated  to  create  excitement  aod 
alann  amoDg  the  few  scattered  and  defenceless  inhabitants.  The 
inkeeper,  Joseph  Palmer,  was  sitting  in  the  evening  near  his  house, 
in  company  with  'William  Ward  and  Joseph  Reeler.  An  Indian 
from  the  Seneca  village,  approached  them,  and  drawing  a  knife, 
made  an  ineSectual  attempt  to  stab  Palmer.  He  then  turned  upon 
Ward,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  neck.  An  ahum  spread  which  sooo 
drew  t(^ther  the  few  white  inhabitants.  Ii^the  attempt  tosecore 
the  assassin,  he  stabbed  John  Hewitt  in  the  breast,  and  in  t^o  other 
parts  of  the  body,  kilting  him  almost  instantly.  The  Indian  wu 
secured,  aod  taken  during  the  night  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  lodged  in 
safe  custody.  The  next  day  a  band  of  forty  or  fifty  warrioii 
aj^ared  in  the  settlement,  armed  with  rifles,  tomahawks,  and 
knives,  threatening  if  the  Indian  was  executed,  they  would  put  aU 
the  white  inhabitants  to  death.  Finding  where  some  of  the  blood 
of  the  Indian  had  been  spilled  in  securing  him,  the  armed  warriors 
howled  over  it  in  a  manner  to  create  dismay  and  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  fled  from  the  settlement. 

The  circumstance  created  additional  alann,  from  the  facts,  that 
there  was  no  personal  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  three  citizens 
attacked,  and  the  Indian  was  sober.*  The  inference  drawn  by  the 
defenceless  inhabitants,  was,  that  the  attack  was  premeditated  and 
concerted,  and  was  the  preliminary  step  to  a  general  war  uptm  the 
new  settlers.  Mingled  with  all  this  were  jealousies  that  influences 
in  Canada  were  operating  upon  the  Indians. 

The  few  white  inhabitants  at  New  Amsterdam  drew  up  and 
signed  a  petition  to  Gov.  George  Clinton,  soliciting  his  influence 
with  the  general  government  to  secure  a  small  garrison  of  troops,  at 
the  "village  of  Buflklo  creek,  alias,  New  Amsterdam;"  Mr.  £lIicott 
interesting  himself  zealously  in  the  measure;  surveyors  aod  settlers 
throughout  the  Purchase  cooperating.  The  petition  set  forth  that  the 
Seneca  Indians  had  on  other  occasions  manifested  an  unfriendly  spirit 

The  new  county  obtained,  and  the  site  of  its  puUic  buildinga 
determined  upon,  Mr.  Ellicott  soon  gave  his  attention  to  the*  secur- 
ing of  a  Post  Oflice.  Mr.  Seth  Pease,  one  of  his  surveyors,  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Granger,  the  then  Post  Master  General. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Washingtisi,  he  secured 
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his  influence,  and  made  him  the  bearer  of  an  application.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Post  Master  Gleneral,  he  confesses  that  but  little  rev- 
enue can  be  expected  from  the  proposed  office,  but  he  gives  him  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  country,  its  condition,  prospects;  and 
informs  him  that  Avon  is  the  nearest  Post-office  to  the  new  county 
site.  The  application  was  granted;  Mr.  James  Brisbane  being 
appointed  Post  Master. 

In  1802,  Alexander  Rhea  and  I^wis  Disbrow,  it  will  be  observed, 
took  lands  south  of  the  Buffalo  road.  Mr.  Rhea  became  the 
founder  of  the  village  of  Alexander;  erected"  a  saw-mill  there  in 
1804;  he  was  an  early  surveyor  of  the  Company,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Horatio  and  John  H.  Jones. 
Although  Mr.  Rhea  took  the  first  contract  of  land  there,  William 
BlacKman  was  the  pioneer  settler  of  the  town.  He  raised  the  first 
com  and  the  first  wheat  A  child  of  his  was  the  first  bom  in  the 
town.  Lewis  Disbrow  was  the  pioneer  settler  of  Bethany.  Rhea, 
Blackman  and  Disbrow  were  the  pioneers  of  all  the  Holland  Pur- 
chase sooth  of  the  Buffalo  road.  The  four  settlers  noted  in  T.  10, 
R.  1,  were,  the  same  year,  the  pioneers  farther  south,  in  what  is 
now  Middiebury, 

Gideon  Dunham,  the  pioneer  who  gave  the  name  to  the  beautiful 
grove  on  the  Batavia  and  Locttport  road,  died  a  few  years  since,  at 
an  advanced  age.  His  son,  Col.  Shubael  Dunham,  died  last  fall, 
after  an  illness  of  several  years.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Legisture  and  a  Presidential  Elector.  Previous  to  bis  decease 
the  author  obtained  from  him  some  of  his  recolIecUons  of  early 
times.  His  father,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a  settler  in  ISOl.  The 
road  was  cut  out  from  Batavia  to  the  Openings  in  that  year.  The 
road  aS  first  traveled  was  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Tonawanda,  to 
a  point  near  the  western  side  of  the  farm  of  William  H.  Bush, 
where  it  bore  oiT  passing  through  the  back  part  of  the  farm  of 
Isaac  Sutherland,  coming  out  on  the  present  Lewiaton  road  on  the 
farm  of  Peler  Lewis.  Aaron  White,  who  was  a  settler  in  1801, 
was  a  Captain  of  militia  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Black  Rock  on  the  moming  Buffalo  was  burned. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  Elba,  was  Patrick  CPIing.  In  1813 
the  old  gentleman,  vrith  three  sons  and  a  son-in-law,  enlisted  in  the 
army.  At  Fort  George,  in  1613,  Gen.  Dearbom  had  his  attention 
attracted  by  the  soldier-like  bearing  of  the  old  man,  and  asked  him 
where  he  had  seen  service.    He  replied,  "in  the  Revolution,  under 
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Captain  Deartrnm."  A  recognition  followed,  and  Gen.  Dearborn 
took  so  much  interest  in  the  family  of  soldiers,  that,  through  him, 
two  sons  obtained  commissions  of  Lieutenant  in  the  anny,  and 
another  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point  One  of  the  scus 
was  killed  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie. 

Col.  Dunham  said  that  in  early  years  (he  speckled  trout  were 
abundant  in  all  the  small  streams  in  that  region.  In  1B04,  he  went 
with  a  party  of  the  new  settlers  to  attack  a  den  of  rattlesnakes  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Tonawanda.  It  was  in  the  spring — the  snakea  lay 
upon  the  rocks  in  culs,  or  bunches,  as  large  in  some  instances  as  & 
bushel  basket;  there  were  hundreds  of  them.  The  party  killed 
them  by  scores;  it  seemed  to  thin  them  out;  but  few  were  observed 
in  that  region  afterwards. 

For  four  or  five  years  after  settlement  commenced,  salt  was 
made  at  a  salt  spring  on  the  Reservation. 

And  here  in  lite  reminiscences  of  this  primitive  period,  occurs 
the  name  of  one  who,  if  he  did  not  follow  as  useful  an  employment 
as  the  keeping  of  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  made  UmBelf  as 
well  known.  Russell  Noble !  At  the  bare  mention  of  his  name, 
there  are  surviving  Pioneers,  who  will  be  reminded  of  their 
younger  days,  and  their  enjoyments;  and,  if  there  is  "music  in 
their  souls," — ae  there  was  wont  to  be  with  most  of  them,— they 
will  almost  fancy  they  hear  the  notes  of  his  old  violin  t  A  fiddler 
was  no  obscure  person  in  those  early  days;  and  Pfoble  had  no 
competitor — for  he  was  the  pioneer  fiddler; — he  and  his  old  violin 
mark  the  advent  of  music  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  CcHupaied 
widi  his, 

"  haliaii  triDi  ware  taota." 

In  those  primitive  times,  in  sleigh,  or  (os-sled)  rides,  at  recreations 
that  followed  log-house  raisings,  logging  bees,  road  cuttings;  at 
Christmas  and  New  Years  frolics;  far  and  wide,  in  the  early  sparse 
settlements, — Noble  and  his  fiddle,  formed  an  accustomed  and 
necessary  part  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  his  reputation  as  a  fiddler 
would  have  remained  unquestioned;  but  recently,  a  facetious  gath- 
erer up  of  reminiscences  has  ventured  to  slur  it,  by  intimating  that 
he  used  to  have  no  more  "regard  for  time  than  he  had  for  eternity." 
The  old  fiddler  still  lives;  and  it  was  only  last  winter,  that  be 
was  an  occasional  guest  at  the  houses  of  surviving  Pioneers — strips 
ping  the  same  old  green  bag  from  the  same  old  fiddle,  and  reminding 
his  auditors  of  early  days. 
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Captain  Samuel  F.  Geer,  now  of  Medina,  Orleans  county,  came 
to  Batavia  as  early  as  1S02.  Mr.  Ellicott  had  erected  the  saw  mill 
and  got  it  in  operation.  Capt  Geer,  assisted  by  Maj.  Sutherland, 
built  the  Court  House  at  Batavia  in  1802,  and  the  grist  mill  in  1803. 
Capt  Geer  built  a  saw  mill  at  Medina  as  early  as  1805;  and  in  the 
same  year,  a  building  for  the  salt  works,  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
Jtfedina.      Mr.  Ellicott  rented  the  works,  and  they  soon  run  down. 

The  author  will  here  introduce  some  narratives  of  early  settlers, 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  more  distinct  view  of  early 
events — 'the  commencement  and  progress  of  settlement — than 
could  be  obtained  in  any  other  form.  They  consist  chiefly  of  notes 
taken  by  him  in  conversations  with  the  early  pioneers. 

A  surviving  son  of  the  pioneer  Jedediah  Darling,  has  given  the 
author  some  account  of  early  times  in  Niagara.  His  father  moved  in 
in  August,  1803;  and  died  but  a  few  weeks  after,  white  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  land  office;  the  sons  were,  therefore,  principally 
identified  with  pioneer  settlement  The  Darling  family  took  the 
first  lands  in  all  the  region  north  of  the  Tonawanda  Swamp,  but 
were  not  the  first  settlers  at  the  Cold  Springs.  Adam  Strouse,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Howells,  who  hod  first  lived  at  Lewiston,  and 
had  made  the  first  commencement  at  Howell's  Creek,  had  erected 
a  shanty  at  the  Cold  Springs  in  the  winter  of  1803.  The  permis- 
sion was  granted  at  the  instance  of  Stephen  Bates,  Esq.,  of 
Canandaigua,  the  then  mail  contractor  from  CanandaJgua  to  Fort 
Niagara.  In  his  application  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  Mr.  Bates  is  desirous' 
that  a  fire  should  be  kept  there  at  least,  that  his  mail  carrier  could 
have  some  place  to  warm  his  fingers. 

John  Young  settled  on  Oak  Orchard  road  near  Fine  Hill,  in  1804. 
He  took  the  first  deed  ever  given  by  the  Holland  Conpany.  From 
his  aged  widow,  now  a  resident  of  Batavia,  with  her  son  Brannan 
Young,  Esq.,  the  author  derived  the  following  narrative: — 

My  husband  having  the  year  before  been  out  and  purchased  his 
land  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  in  the  fall  of  1804,  we  started 
from  our  home  in  Virginia  on  horseback,  for  our  new  location.  We 
came  through  Maryland,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  at  Milton;  thence 
via  Tioga  Point  and  the  then  usual  route. 

In  crossing  the  Allegany  mountains,  night  came  upon  us,  the 
horses  became  frightened  by  wild  beasts  and  refused  to  proceed. 
We  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  cloaks  and  horse  blankets,  and  at- 
tempted to  get  some  rest,  but  had  a  disturbed  night  of  it  Panthers 
came  near  us,  often  giving  terrific  screams;  the  frightened  horses 
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SDorted  and  stamped  upon  the  rocks.  Taking  an  early  start  Id  the 
moming,  we  soon  came  to  a  settler's  house,  and  were  informecl  that 
we  had  stopped  in  a  common  resort  of  the  panther. 

Arriving  at  our  destination,  a  family  by  the  name  of  Clark,  had 
preceded  us  in  the  neighborhood.  Myself  and  husband,  and  the 
UQiily  named,  were  the  Jirst  settlers  on  the  Uak  Orchard  road, — 
or  in  fact,  north  of  Batavia.  Mr.  Clark  was  kind  enough  to  give 
us  a  shelter  for  a  few  days  until  my  husband  built  a  shanty.  It 
was  about  ten  feet  square,  flat  roofed,  covered  with  split  ash  shin- 
gles; the  floor  was  made  of  the  halves  of  split  basswood;  do  chim- 
ney; a  blanket  answered  the  purpose  of  a  door  for  a  while,  until 
my  husband  got  time  to  make  a  door  of  split  plank.  We  needed 
Dowindow;  the  light  came  in  where  the  smoke  went  out  So  much 
for  the  shanty,  and  now  for  the  furniture: — For  chairs,  we  had 
benches  made  by  splitting  logs,  and  setting  the  sections  upon  le^& 
A  bedstead  was  made  by  bonng  holes  in  the  side  of  the  shanty, 
inserting  pieces  of  timber,  which  rested  upon  two  upright  pcwia  m 
front;  a  side  piece  completing  the  structure;  pealed  oasswood  bark, 
answering  the  place  of  a  cord.  We  of  course  had  brought  no 
bed  with  us  on  horseback,  so  one  had  to  be  procured.  We  oougfat 
a  cotton  bag  of  Mr.  Brisbane,  and  stuffing  it  with  cat-tail,  it  was 
far  better  than  no  bed.  Buying  a  little  iron  ware,  crockery,  and  a 
few  knives  and  forks,  we  were  soon  under  way,  house,  or  shanty 
keeping. 

We  got  our  flour  and  meal  the  first  year  at  Caledonia.  The 
second  year  we  were  in,  I  had  an  attack  of  the  fever  and  ague, 
which  confined  me  for  nearly  a  year.  That  year  my  husbaitd 
cleared  four  acres;  besides  taking  care  of  me,  and  doing  the  cook- 
ing. It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  first  years  of  settlement, 
for  women  in  child  birth  to  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  a  physician, 
and  often,  the  attendance  of  their  own  sex  had  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Young  died  in  1636. 

The  old  lady  is  76  years  old;  enjoying  a  contented  old  age, 
dieerful,  and  even  humorous  in  some  of  her  descriptions  of  early 
pioneer  life. 

Mrs.  Anna  Foster,  wife  of  Eden  Foster  Esq.  of  Batavia,  was 
the  daughter  of  Jonah  Spencer,  who  was  a  resident  upon  the 
Genesee  river  as  early  as  1791.  She  has  given  us  an  interesting 
narrative  of  events  in  that  region  at  an  early  period,  the  prelimi- 
nary portion  of  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  omitting,  hi 
1796  she  was  the  wife  of  Moody  Stone,  and  resided  at  Palmyra 
Wayne  county: — 

In  the  year  1796, 1  went  with  my  husband  to  visit  a  brother-in- 
law,  (Zenas  Bigelow,  Jr.)  west  of  the  Genesee  river.    We  went 
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by  the  vny  of  Irondequoit;  Dunbar  kept  a  tavem  tliere;  forded  the 
Uenesee  river  above  the  Falls ;  there  -was  but  one  house  in 
Rochester,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Col.  Fish.  I  remember, 
hearing  my  sister  Mrs.  Bigelow,  say  that  she  was  present  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  when  the  firttt  schooner  was  launched,  in  1798. 

In  February,  1805,  we  settled  upon  a  farm  near  Batavia.  There 
was  then  inhabitants  enough  to  make  an  agreeable  ne^borhood; 
[Here  ahe  enumerates  the  names  of  the  setUers,  most  oi  which  are 
mserted  in  our  preceding  list]  We  used  to  have  ox-sled  ride^ 
occasionally  it  would  be  out  to  uncle  Gid  Dunham's,  where  we  used 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  the  left  handed  fiddler,  Russel 
Noble.  Some  of  our  earliest  parties,  were  got  up  by  first  designa- 
ting the  log  house  of  some  settler,  and  each  one  contributing  to  the 
entertainment;  one  would  carry  some  flour,  another  some  sugar, 
another  some  eggs,  another  some  butter,  and  so  on;  the  aggregate 
making  up  a  rustic  feast.  These  parties  would  alternate  mm 
house  to  house.  Frolics  in  the  evening,  would  uniformly  attend 
husking  bees,  raisings,  quiltings,  and  pumpkin  peerings.  All  were 
social,  friendly,  obliging — there  was  little  of  aristocracy  in  those 
primitive  days. 

The  first  general  training  west  of  the  river  was  in  1706  or  '7,  it 
was  north  of  Caledonia;  Col.  Atchinson  was  ofhcer  of  the  day;  the 
next  was  at  Alexander,  in  1808;  Col.  Rumsey  officer  of  the  day. 

Wm.  H.  Bush,  Esq.  came  from  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  and 
settled  upon  the  Tonawanda  three  miles  and  a  half  below  Batavia, 
at  the  place  now  called  Bushville.  His  brief  narrative  well  illus- 
trates pioneer  settlement  and  progress: 

I  moved  my  family  from  Bloomfield,  in  May,  1806.  The 
settlers  on  Buffalo  roaa,  between  my  location  and  Batavia  village, 
were  Isaac  Sutherland,  Levi  Davis  and  Timothy  Washbuni. 
Rufiis  M'Cracken,  Daniel  M'Cracken,  Thomas  Godfrey,  Linus 
Gunn,  Henry  Starks^  Alanson  Gunn,  David  Bowen,  John  Lomber- 
ton,  lived  on  the  road  west  There  was  then  less  than  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  cleared  on  the  Buffalo  road  in  the  distance 
of  six  miles  west  of  Batavia. 

I  built  a  log  house,  covered  it  with  elm  bark — could  not  spare 
time  to  build  a  chimney;  the  floor  was  of  slabs  and  hemlock 
boards.  I  immediately  commenced  building  a  saw  mill  and  had  it 
completed  before  the  middle  of  October.  That  summer  my  wife 
tUd  the  cooking  for  family  and  hired  men  by  an  out  of  door  fire, 
built  up  against  stumps.  The  first  winter,  I  attended  my  own 
saw  mill,  working  in  it  from  day  light  to  dark,  cuttingmy  fire  wood 
and  foddering  my  stock  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  Before  winter 
Kt  in,  I  had  built  a  stick  chimney ,laid  a  better  floor  in  my  house, 
plastered  the  cracks,  and  hire'd  an  acre  of  land  cleared — juat 
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enough  to  prevent  the  trees  falling  upon  my  house.  When  the 
mill  was  built  I  had  it  paid  for,  but  to  accomplish  it,  I  had  sokt 
some  pork  and  grain  I  had  proiluced  by  working  land  upon  shares 
in  Bloomfield — in  fact,  every  thing  but  my  scanty  household 
furniture.  My  saw  mill  proved  a  good  investment,  boards  were 
much  in  demand  at  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand; 
the  new  settlers  stocked  the  mill  with  logs  to  be  sawed  oa  shares. 

In  IS06  I  built  a  machine  shop,  a  carding  and  cloth  dressii^ 
establishment.  These  were  the  first  upon  the  Holland  Purchase. 
On  the  lOth  of  June  of  that  year,  I  carded  a  sack  of  wool,  the 
first  ever  carded  by  a  machine  on  the  Holland  Purchase.  It 
belonged  to  George  Lathrop  of  Bethany.  In  February,  l'e09,  I 
dressed  a  piece  of  full  cloth  for  Theophiius  Crocker,  tlie  first  ever 
dressed  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  There  are  on  my  books, 
the  names  of  customers,  from  as  far  south  as  Warsaw  and  Sheldwi; 
from  the  east,  as  far  as  Stafford;  from  the  west,  to  the  Niagara 
river  and  lake  Erie,  including  Chaulauque  countv;  from  pretty 
much  all  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  Holland  Purcnase.  I  carded 
in  the  season  of  16U8,  3,020  lbs.  of  wool;  the  largest  quantity  for 
any  one  man,  was  70  lbs,  the  smallest,  4  lbs.  The  lots  averaged 
18  lbs.  Allowing  3  Ibn.  to  a  sheep,  the  average  number  of  sheep 
then  kept  by  the  new  settlers,  would  be  six;  though  it  is  presumed 
that  the  number  was  larger,  as  in  those  days,  much  of  the  wool 
was  carded  by  hand. 

The  machinists  of  the  present  day,  may  be  glad  to  learn  how 
I  procured  my  machinery^  I  bought  my  hand  shears  c^  the 
Shakers  at  New  Lebanon;  my  press  plate  at  a  furnace  in  Onco- 
daga;  my  screw  and  box  at  Canaan,  Conn.;  my  dye  kettle,  press 
papers,  &c.  at  Albany.  My  transportation  bill,  for  these  thmgi^ 
was  over  two  hundred  dollars. 

I  built  a  grist  mill  in  1809;  in  1817,  a  paper  mill  mid  distillery. 
I  manufactured  the  first  ream  of  paper  west  of  the  Genesee  river. 

During  all  the  period  of  my  milling  operations,  I  was  clearing 
up  the  farm  where  I  now  reside.  Coming  into  the  woods  as  I 
have  related,  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  the  labor  of  my  hands, 
in  the  first  twenty  years,  success  haa  so  far  attended  my  e&brts, 
that  I  had  accumulated  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  early  pioneer  miller,  carder,  cloth  dresser,  distiller,  paper  ■ 
maker  and  farmer,  is  now  in  his  77th  year,  but  little  broken  with 
age — his  frame  erect,  his  step  firm — his  whole  appearance  hardly 
indicating  a  life  of  early  toil  and  hardships,  such  as  is  to  be  inferred 
from  his  history.  The  pioneer  wife  and  mother,  who  was  his 
helper  in  eaily  years — she  who  patiently  and  courageously  toot 
up  her  abode  in  the  rude  cabin  in  the  dense  forest — who  well  fal- 
fiUed  all  the  duties  of  life— died  in  1842. 
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The  first  settler  io  all  the  southern  portiim  of  Erie  county,  was 
Joel  Adams.  He,  in  company  with,  others,  whose  names  will  be 
found  under  the  year  1804.  T.  0,  R.  6,  took  up  land  in  what  ie  now 
Aurora,  in  April  of  that  year.  None  of  them  remained  but 
Adams;  he  put  up  a  shanty,  and  lived  alone  the  first  summer;  his 
only  neighbors,  Joseph  Sears  and  Roswell  Turner,  in  Sheldon.  In 
thtt  fall  his  family  joined  him.  His  sons  were  Edob,  Ezekiel, 
Luther  and  Erasmus.  In  the  winter  of  1805,  the  two  oldest  boys 
brought  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Selleck's  mill,  at  Attica,  on  a  hand 
sled.  Their  provisions,  the  first  year,  were  mostly  brought  frcHn 
Genesee  river,  on  their  backs.  The  family  raised  a  few  crops  in 
1605,  the  first  in  that  region. 

The  prominent  pioneer  settler  in  Aurora,  was  Jabez  Warren. 
He  was,  as  will  have  been  seen,  a  settler  in  Middlebury,  in  1802; 
the  first  settler  there.  He  built  a  log  house  and  made  a  small 
improvement  at  what  a  now  called  Wright's  Comers;  raised  crops 
there  in  1803,  the  first  in  that  region.  In  moving  in,  he  cut  his  own 
road  from  Le  Roy  to  Middlebury.  Sterling  Steams  and  his  family 
came  in  with  him.  Steams  was  a  revolutionary  soldier — volunteered 
in  the  war  of  1S12,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Queenston. 
Joseph  Selleck,  Frederick  Gilbert,  Israel  M.  Dewey,  and  Reubea 
Chamberlin,  settled  in  Middlebury  within  the  same  year. 

Gen.  WUliam  Warren,  the  son  of  the  early  pioneer,  gives  the 
author  the  following  reminiscences: — 

My  father's  family,  and  those  who  came  with  them,  camped  out, 
'   while  making  their  own  road  from  Le  Roy  to  Middlebury. 

In  1803, 1  took  up  land  and  commenced  an  improvement,  on  the 
little  Tonawanda,  where  the  Wilson's  afterwards  settled.  Judge 
Webster  went  to  Warsaw,  in  1803,  and  built  a  log  house. 

In  1804,  my  father  sold  out  in  Middlebury,  came  to  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Aurora,  built  a  log  house,  and  made  a  small 
openmg  in  the  forest  His  hired  men  got  their  bread  baked  at 
RoBweli  Turner's  in  Sheldon.  In  March  1805,  moved  family  in 
from  Middlebury,  on  ox  sled.  There  came  in  with  him,  Henry 
Godfrey,  and  Nathaniel  Emerson.  My  father  had  cut  the  road 
from  Transit  line  to  lake  Erie,  for  Holland  Company,  in  1804.  He 
had  also  opened  a  road  from  Attica,  three  miles  west,  and  then 
south,  to  Godfrey's  hill. 

Non.— Tabor  Eari  broiDlit  hii  wUs  in  1904,  and,  it  wj  b«  clBimBd,  in»  a  aettln 
cciteniporaty  with  aid  Mr.  Adamt.  He,  howover,  wsnt  down  to  BnAlo  and  wiDtand, 
Mr.  Adams  beiue  the  only  one  that  remained  over  the  fint  year.  Hn.  Eail  wai  Ihs  ' 
pienMT  bmala  of  ill  Hut  Rgioa. 
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I  sold  out  at  Middlebury,  and  came  here  with  my  famil;^,  in 
1805.  Our  first  school  was  in  1806 — kept  by  Mary  Eddy,  a  sister 
of  David  Eddy.  In  1808  we  erected  a  framed  school  house,  i 
opened  the  first  tavern  in  Aurora,  in  a  log  house  where  upper 
village  now  is.  The  first  merchants  in  town,  were  Adams  and 
Hascall.  The  first  birth  in  this  region,  was  of  a  sister  of  mine,  in 
1806;  first  funeral,  that  of  a  daughter  of  Humphrey  Smith.  My 
father  raised  the  first  wheat,  and  built  the  first  frame  house.        , 

In  1806,  Major  Phineas  Stephens  came  in,  and  bought  of  my 
father  the  200  acres  of  land,  including  the  water  power  at  the 
lower  village.  In  that  year  he  built  a  saw  mill,  and  a  grist  mill 
in  1807;  f&st  south  of  Buffalo  road  and  west  of  Attica.  Major 
Stevens,  in  the  war  of  1812,  organized  a  corps  called  'Silver 
Greys,' — volunteered  under  Smyth's  proclamation,  and  died  at 
Buffalo  of  the  then  prevailing  fever. 

The  author  will  arrest  the  narrative  of  the  venerable  pioneer 
long  enough  to  speak  in  bnef  terms,  of  a  son  of  the  early  miller 
and  enterprising  and  valuable  settler  he  has  introduced.  Who  in 
early  days,  did  not  know  James  Stevens^  The  wild,  the  cccentiii^ 
the  odd,  the  dare  devil — and  yet  the  kind  good  hearted — "  Jim 
Stevens."  He  was  a  wayward  youth,  and  yet  he  was  the  general 
favorite  in  back  woods  life;  ever  present  at  rustic  frolics;  where 
there  was  fun,  glee,  hilanty,  misdiie^  he  was  sure  to  be  one  of 
them,  jind  a  pretty  prominent  one  too.  The  boys  of  the  early 
pioneers  generally  had  to  work,  as  we  all  recollect — but  work,  and 
"Jim"  had  an  early  falling  out  and  they  never  became  reconciled. 
Was  he  set  to  a  task  in  the  field,  he  would  bare  headed  and  bare 
footed,  wander  away  and  find  a  congenial  home  among  the  Indians 
upon  the  Reservation,  for  weeks.  There  was  a  free  and  easy 
swt  of  life  there- that  he  liked;  and  he  was  a  favorite  with  the 
Indians.  He  would  be  set  to  tend  the  mill,  and  the  old  gentleman's 
bacl[  tuned,  down  went  the  gate,  and  the  young  miller  would  like- 
,  ly  enough  be  found  entertaining  the  boys  who  were  waiting  for 
their  grists,  with  his  fun  and  drollery.  Approaching  his  majority, 
he  submitted  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  hat  and  pair  of  shoes,  and  ■ 
pushed  out  into  the  world,  an  adventurer.  Just  about  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  the  teacher  of  a  singing  school  on 
the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  good  loyalist  He  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to 
stay  upon  that  side  of  the  lines,  and  too  good  a  lover  to  leave, 
without  an  arrangement  for  a  Gretna  Green  affair.  Coming  upon 
this  side,  in  a  cold  winter's  night,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  he  crossed 
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the  Niagara  in  a  canoe,  and  ^proaching  the  dwelling  of  his 
betrothed,  managed  to  smuggte  her  aboard  of  his  boat.  Ftuhing 
out  into  the  rapid  water  a  little  above  Chippewa,  in  a  violent  snow 
storm,  in  the  more  than  usual  darkness  it  occasioned,  the  party 
were  carried  down  with  the  strong  current  on  the  Canada  side  of 
Navy  Island,  and  vrith  all  their  exertions  at  the  oars,  were  just 
enabled  to  strike  the  head  of  Porter's  mill  race.  It  was  a  narrow 
escape;  marriage  followed;  and  she,  the  object  of  his  daring  adven- 
ture, well  repaid  him  for  the  nsk  of  life.  He  had  a  military  turn 
withal — took  some  little  part  in  the  war  of  1812;  and  he  may  be  re* 
membered  within  the  last  twenty  five  years,  as  the  sometimes  bare 

headed,  bustling,  clever  and  jovial  Inspector  of  the Brigade 

of  N.  Y.  state  militia. 

Timothy  Paine,  an  early  settler  in  Aurora,  was  a  brother  of 
Gien.  Edward  Paine,  the  founder  of  Painsville,  on  the  Reserve. 
Ephraim  Woodruff  was  the  early  blacksmith  in  Aurora. 

Humphrey  Smith,  built  the  mills  before  the  war,  in  1809  or  '10. 
Settlement  was  rapid  in  this  region,  for  a  few  vears  previous  to  the 
war;  but  was  pretty  much  suspended  during  its  continuance. 

My  father  died  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  47  years.  My  mother 
is  living  in  Chautaque,  with  my  brother  Enos,  aged  84  years. 

Gen.  Warren,  whose  age  the  author  neglected  to  ascertain,  is 
yet  vigorous — was  during  the  last  summer  a  constant  laborer  upon 
his  farm.  He  is  the  father-in-law  of  A.  M.  Clapp,  Esq.,  editor  of 
tiie  Buffalo  Express. 

'  The  venerable  David  Eddy,  who  yet  survives — a  resident  at 
Potter's  Comers,  in  Hamburgh — was  in  all  that  region  a  pioneer, 
second  only  to  Didimus  Kinney,  who  settled  on  the  Eighteen  Mile 
creek  in  the  now  town  of  Boston,  a  few  months  previous.  He  has 
obligingly  given  to  the  author  his  distinct  recollections  of  early 
events: — 

I  made  a  beginnmg  in  the  woods  in  1804 — came  in  with  my 
brother  Aaron,  and  brother-in-law  Nathan  Peters,  and  my  sister 
Mary  Eddy,  to  keep  house  for  ua,  in  September;  built  a  log  house, 
I  brought  along  some  cows,  the  wood's  feed  was  abundant.  The 
same  fall,  Amos  Colvin  and  Ezekiel  Smith  came  in  with  their  fam- 
ilies. In  1805  a  number  of  settlers  came  in — among  them,  An 
Sprague  and  Nathaniel  Titus. 

I  think  my  old  pioneer  friend  Willuun  Warren  is  mistakm  as  to 
Phineas  Stevens'  saw-mill  being  the  first  one.  In  1805  I  was 
employed  by  Erastus  Granger  to  build  a  saw-mill  for  the  Indiana 
on  the  reservation,  on  souui  branch  of  Buffalo  creek.  That  mill 
fumiihed  the  first  boards  in  aU  this  region;  before  it  waa  built  our 
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k^  houses  were  built  without  boftrds.  In  1807  I  built  a  nw-mill 
on  Smoke's  creek.  In  building  both  these  milk  I  bad  to  send  to 
Albany  for  cranks,  saws,  &c,  the  transportatioo  costing  four  and 
five  dollars  per  hundred.  David  Reese,  the  Indian  blacksmith  io 
Buffalo  did  our  first  woik  in  that  line.  Our  fint  resources  for  bread, 
after  exhausting  the  little  stock  we  brought  in,  was  to  buy  strings 
of  com  of  the  uidians,  bum  out  a  hollow  place  in  a  stump,  su^t^id 
a  pounder  by  a  spring  pole,  and  thus  make  of  the  com  a  coarse 
meaL  One  stump,  pounder  and  spring  pole,  woukl  answer  for 
Kveral  families. 

Before  Phineas  Stevens  got  his  mill  going,  Daniel  Smith,  who 
lived  on  a  snail  stream  two  miles  south-west  of  Potter's  Comers, 
buik  a  rude  mill  He  put  up  a  log  building  about  eighteen  feet 
square — had  an  over  taut  wheel — wood  gearing  thrcHigfaout — no 
bolt,  for  there  was  no  wheat  to  grind.  The  rock  stones  weighed 
about  sixty  pounds  each.  With  this  rude  structure,  be  could  grind 
five  or  six  bushels  of  com  per  day.  He  would  r\m  the  com  through 
once,  then  separate  the  hulls  with  a  sieve,  then  grind  it  again,  and 
in  this  way  make  pretty  good  meaL 

In  1805,  an  old  bear  made  her  appearance  in  the  neigfaboriiood 
and  miule  sad  havoc  with  the  pigs.  We  caught  her  by  first  secu- 
ring her  cubs,  and  by  that  means  enticing  her  into  a  steel  trap. 
She  was  uncommonly  large.  We  were  not  so  much  troubled  here 
with  wolves  and  bears,  m  an  early  day,  as  they  were  in  other 
portions  of  the  Purchase,  oa  account  of  our  proximity  to  the  Indian 
nunters.  Deer  was  very  plenty,  all  this  region  was  a  reserve. 
The  young  Indian  hunters  were  prohibited  bj^  an  edict  of  a  coundl 
from  huntmg  deer  within  a  given  number  of  miles  from  their  village, 
in  order  to  give  the  old  men  a  chance.  Trout  used  to  be  abundant 
in  the  smalistreams. 

The  Indians  were  always  friendly,  good  neighbon;  our  first 
■eeds  were  obtained  from  them;  they  seemed  pleased  to  have  while 
neighbors,  and  there  used  to  be  much  trafficK  between  them  and 
the  new  settlers.  When  I  first  came  to  tliis  region.  Farmers 
Brother,  Young  King,  Big  Kettle,  Jack  Berrj-,  Stephenson,  Pollard, 

iwho  was  half  French,)  were  the  influential  ones  among  them, 
led  Jacket,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  was  not  generallv  popular 
with  his  own  people;  with  all  his  talent,  he  had  some  bad  traits  of 
character,  and  vras  too  intemperate  to  be  a  safe  counsellor. 

The  Wm.  Johnston,  who  was  the  British  interpreter,  when  the 
settlement  of  the  Holland  Purchase  commenced,  had  a  son  whose 
mother  was  a  Seneca  Squaw.  He  was  educated;  for  many  years 
a  chief  and  interpreter.  He  married  a  dau^ter  of  Judge  Barker 
(Ml  the  lake  timre;  died  a  short  time  previous  to  the  war. 

Nathaniel  Titus  was  the  -first  tavern  keeper  on  the  lake  shore; 
commenced  there  as  early  as  1805;  Elisha  Enoe  succeeded  him; 

— ^ Smith  succeeded  Bnos.     Zenas  Barker  bought  the  property 

and  CMnmenced  keeping  the  tavern,  I  think  during  the  war. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Eighteeil,  Joel  Harvoy  commenced  keeping 
a  taveni  ia  1906. 

Friends'  meeting  wa§  iirst  organized  in  1806;  built  a  meeting 
house  in  1807;  had  monthljr  meetinea  in  180B;  quarterly,  in  1816. 
The  first  settlers  here  were  mostly  Friends. 

A  Presbyterian  church  was  bmlt  at  Abbott's  Corners,  after  the 
war;  that  place  took  its  name  from  Seth  Abbott,  who  built  a  large 
tavern  house  there  after  the  war.  White's  Comers,  took  its  name 
from  an  early  settler  there  who  kept  a  public  house. 

We  had  a  school  in  this  neighborhood  as  early  as  1606,  in  a  1(^ 
school  house,  where  Friends'  meeting  house  now  stands;  Henry 
Hibbard  was  the  first  teacher.  Ezekiel  Smith  built  the  first  framed  ' 
house,  and  1  built  the  first  framed  bam.  I  set  out  the  firat  orchard, 
in  1808.  The  first  season  I  came  in,  I  broke  into  heavy  timbered 
land,  commenced  by  first  building  fires  to  bum  the  dry  leaves,  and 
clearing  away  the  underbmsh.  I  then  chopped  down  the  trees, 
cut,  piled,  and  burned  the  tops,  leaving  the  bodies  upon  the  ground; 
planted  com  and  pumpkins  and  had  a  crop  of  near  1000  buMiels  of 
com,  which  proved  very  useful  to  the  new  settlers. 

In  some  of  the  earliest  .years,  a  youM  man  by  the  name  of 
John  Sumner,  took  up  a  lot  in  this  neighborhood;  built  a  house;  was 
enterprising  and  industrious;  kept  bachelor's  ball  After  he  had 
been  here  two  or  three  years,  doing  well,  apparently,  he  was 
missed,  eearch  was  made  for  him  for  along  time,  and  finally  aban- 
doned. Some  time  afterwards,  his  body  was  found  on  the  banks  of 
Rush  creek,  in  a  secluded  place,  where  he  had  committed  suicide. 
He  was  buried  by  his  log  cabin.  This  was  the  first  death  in  this 
region,  except  that  of  a  small  child  of  Daniel  Smith.  We  after- 
wards got  information  that  the  young  man  had  left  Massachusetts 
in  coneeouence  of  a  disappointment  m  a  love  affair. 

In  early  times  there  was  an  Indian  living  up«Ki  the  reservaticm, 
who  I  thmkwas  115  years  old.  He  was  a  christian  in  all  hia 
sentiments;  had  been  a  peace-maker  through  life.  I  will  ^ve  you 
the  benefit  of  a  tradition  he  related  to  me.  He  said  that  a  nation 
called  the  Eries  once  inhabited  all  this  region;  that  they  were  a 
powerful,  warlike  nation,  dreaded  and  feared  by  all  other  nations. 
They  were  findly  warred  upon,  and  their  country  conquered  by 
the  Senecas. 

Fish,  caught  in  the  lake,  was  a  great  help  to  the  new  settlers. 
In  the  absence  of  that  resource  for  food,  many  must  have  abandoned 
their  new  homes  in  the  woods. 

Samuel  and  Benjamin  Tubbs,  were  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Eden 
at  the  place  called  Tubb's  Hollow,  at  first,  now  Eden  Valley. 

There  followed  soon  after,  Joseph  Thorn, Hill,  David  Pound. 

Jacob  Taylor  was  first  settler  of  Collms;  he  was  agent  of 
Friends'  Indian  Mission. 

Town  of  Boston  was  first  settled  by  Didimua  Kinney,  as  has 
been  otnerved,  in  IdOS,  Charles  and  Oliver  Johnson  foUowed  soon 
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after,  settling  i»  the  ]daina.  There  was  an  open  spot,  pretty 
much  clear  of  timber;  there  was  an  an«nent  fort  there;  muj 
relics  of  ancient  occupancy  in  the  neighborhood.  There  was  foimil 
in  1807,  in  a  ravine,  500  lbs.  of  old  French  axes;  the  iroa  v» 
excellent,  and  was  moch  needed  by  the  new  settlers.  Axes  and 
brass  kettles  were  found  all  over  this  regicm.  A  brass  kettle  w 
fotmd  that  would  hold  sisteen  qmarts,  in  a  situation  where  it  bad 
kept  dry;  it  was  in  a  good  state  of  preservatitHi. 

Mr.  Eddy  is  now  70  years  of  age,  his  health  and  constitntioo 
tolerably  good,  though  laborii^  under  the  eflects  of  a  frwrtured 
limb;  his  wife  died  in  1844.  He  was  in  an  early  day,  an  agent  ol 
Hr.  Ellicott;  assisted  in  locating  settlers,  and  firom  time  to  time 
reported  to  him  how  the  settlers  were  getting  on  with  their  im- 
provements. There  is  now  living  in  Hamburg,  beside  him,  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  Asa  Sprague. 

The  following  reminiscences  of  the  primitive  settlement  of 
Warsaw,  and  its  neighbortiood,  were  derived  from  Messrs.  Danid 
Knapp  and  Josiah  Hovey: — 

The  Pioneer  settler  of  Warsaw,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  Geo. 
Warren,  was  Elizur  Webster,  Esq.  [For  names  of  early  settlers, 
see  T.  9,  R.  1.] 

Judge  Webster  opened  a  tavern  soon  after  he  came  in,  and  soon 
after  Nchemiah  Fargo  opened  a  house  of  public  entertumnenL 
Judge  Webster  built  a  saw  mill  in  1804,  and  Joseph  Manley  buih 
a  gnst  mill  in  1806,  with  one  run  of  stones,  which  he  soon  after  sold 
to  Solomon  Morris.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  Webster's  saw 
mill,  the  log  dwellings  of  the  settlers  were  built  without  boards. 

Judge  Webster  raised  the  first  crops.  He  set  out  a  large  orchard 
in  an  early  day.  It  is  presumed  that  he  erected  the  first  cider  mill 
upon  the  purchase;  his  first  cider  was  sold  for  t7  per  barreL* 
The  early  settlers  were  supplied  with  apple  trees  from  the  nursery 
planted  by  Josiah  Hovey. 

Sevmour  Ensign  erected  the  first  carding  and  cloth  dressing 
establishment  at  Warsaw.  He  was  succeeded  by  Simeon  B, 
Glazier,  and  David  Seymour.  Col.  Elkanah  Day,  father  of  Judge 
Day  of  Olean,  was  the  first  blacksmith. 

In  1806,  there  was  no  settler  on  road  from  Warsaw  to  Leicester. 
The  road  was  opened  in  that  year.  The  first  settlers  on  the  road 
were Woodward,  at  Perry  Centre.     He  opened  a  tavem,  «ai 


w«a  no  ordinuy  srent;  It  woold  naaralty  be  Ihe  oocasiDa  of  A  •Mlgli  rids  ai 

Apples  wen  oltea  eold  at  two  iiullinga  per  doieii,  and  cider  at  the  lame  prioa  pw 
qnait.    A  buket  of  champaign,  ii  not  now  anjojad  with  the  wit  and  reliih  tlial  a 


»1  at  cider  wm  1b  tbeaa  daji. 
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succeeded  by Beebe.    Blisha  and  Amos  Smith,  on  inlet  of 

Silver  Lake;  Elisha  opened  a  tavern.     The  Atwoods  came  in  as 
early  as  1807  or  'a 

A  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  at  Warsaw  in  1807— a 
fine  church,  the  best  then  upon  the  Purchase,  was  erected  in  1817. 
Father  Spencer  officiated  at  the  formation  of  tiw  church. 

Dr.  Chauncey  L.  Sheldon,  was  the  first  physician.  Previous  to 
his  coming  in  Dr.  Eastman  of  Attica,  and  Dt.  Sill  of  Geneseo, 
were  occasionally  sent  for.  In  many  cases  of  child  birth,  the 
attendance  of  a  physician  had  to  be  dispensed  with;  old  Mrs. 
Pahner  used  to  be  toated  about  on  an  ox-sled  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  physician. 

The  first  stock  of  goods  brought  to  Warsaw,  was  by  Gen. 
Ahnond  Stevens.  The  goods  were  fumisheii  by  Dixon,  the  early 
merchant  in  Richmond,  Ontario  Co. 

The  surviving  early  residents  of  Warsaw  and  its  ne^hbor- 
hood,  are  Josiah  Hovey  and  wife,  Simeon  Hovey  and  wife,  Lyman 
Morris,  Shubel  Morris,  David  Fargo,  Silas  C.  Fargo  and  wife, 
Amos  Kinney  and  wife,  Ezra  Walker,  Mrs.  Young,  wife  of  A.  W. 
Young,  (author  of  Science  of  Government,  and  other  school  books.) 
Mrs.  Young  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  Wetwter,  and  was  the  first 
bora  in  town.  John  Munger  and  wife,  Daniel  Knapp,  Mis. 
Norton,  (wife  of  Col.  E.  Norton,  and  daughter  of  Judge  Webster.) 
Harry,  a  son  of  Simeon  Hovey,  the  first  male  child  bom  in  town. 
A  son  of  Deacon  Walker,  an  early  and  prominent  settler,  is  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  another  son  is  a  resident  and  ex-mayor 
of  Baton  Rouge. 

Judge  Webster  the  early  pioneer  of  Warsaw,  sold  out  his  fine 
farm  during  the  era  of  speculation,  (1837  or  '8,)  for  a  high  price, 
and  emigrated  to  Ripley,  Chautaque  Co.  where  he  now  resides. 
He  is  80  years  old,  but  yet  vigorous  in  mind,  and  physical  con- 
stitution. 

John  Wilder,  Esq.  of  Warsaw,  was  an  early  pioneer,  locating  at 
Attica,  in  1806.  The  author,  as  in  other  instances,  will  principally 
give  his  narrative  as  he  related  it: — 

I  came  in  with  another  young  man,  Asa  Johnson.  We  were 
both  millwrights.  Our  first  work  was  the  putting  in  of  the  running 
geers  to  a  saw  mill  that  Zera  Phelps  was  building.  Phelps  then 
owned  tfie  land  now  occupied  by  Attica  village,  principally.  A 
grist  mill  had  been  put  up  a  year  before,  by  John  Munger,  and 
purchased  by  Phelps.  We  overhauled  it  and  put  in  new  running 
geers.  In  1806,  Wm.  Vary,  who  was  himself  a  millwright,  had 
put  up  a  saw  mill  at  what  is  now  called  Varysburgh.  JohnsoD 
and  mjrself  put  him  up  a  small  grist  mill— one  run  of  rock  stones.* 
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Id  July  1807,  myself  and  Johnson,  and  mv  brother  Joseph 
Wilder,  bought  out  Zera  Phelps  at  Attica.  The  grist  mill  w 
bumed  in  1609  mth  1000  bushels  of  grala.  In  that  year  we  buih 
a  new  grist  mill  and  saw  milt. 

The  first  clothing  and  carding  establishment  was  erected  at 
Attica  by  two  brothers,  named  Fuller.  Hoisinglon  and  £aquire 
Wriffht  were  the  early  blacksmiths  at  Attica. 

The  first  merchant  establishment  in  Attica  was  a  stock  of  goods 
■sent  from  Batavia  by  Trumbull  Gary,  Esq.,  in  1809;  they  were  put 

S)  in  a  part  of  my  dwelling  house.  Gaius  B.  Rich,  Esq.,  now  of 
uffalo,  established  himself  in  Attica  as  a  merchant,  in  1811. 
Myself  and  my  brother  Joseph,  retained  the  mills  in  Attica  tintil 
1618,  when  we  sold  out  to  Farmenio  Adams  and  John  Peabody. 
Peabody  was  an  early  tavern  keeper  in  Attica,  commenciDg  there 
as  early  as  1811.  His  widow  is  now  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo.     I  erected  a  distillery  in  Attica  in  1811. 

In  1809,  my  broker  Joseph  built  a  grist  mill  in  Hume  for  Elisha 
Mills,  the  first  in  all  that  region;  a  saw  mill  had  been  erected  a 
year  or  two  before.  In  1810  I  built  a  grist  miU  for  Judge  Griffin 
m  Pike.  Id  1811,  myself  and  brotlier  built  a  grist  mill  iii  Wales 
for  Isaac  Hall.  In  1810  we  built  a  grist  mill  lor  Judge  Wilson, 
where  Liodeo  village  now  is,  Id  Bethany.  In  the  same  year,  a 
grist  mill  for  Elder  Brown,  on  the  little  Tonewanda,  three  auks 
from  Alexander,  in  the  town  of  Bethany. 

We  held  our  first  singing  schools  in  Attica,  in  a  hollowr  iHittoD- 
wood  tree.  It  was  felled  and  a  section  about  thirty  feet  long  cut 
off.  The  hollow  was  large  enough  for  a  man  of  ordmary  hei|^t  to 
walk  upright .  through  it.  Benches  were  made  in  it;  holes  cut  to 
admit  tne  Tight,  and  it  answered  a  good  purpose;  the  voices  of  the 
young  folks  would  sound  in  it  as  they  woula  in  an  arched  room. 

The  narrator  of  these  early  events,  who  has  witnessed  almost 
the  entire  progress  of  settlement  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  is 
now  but  sixty-one  years  of  age — 'young  enough  and  vigorous  enough 
to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  another  new  country.  He  has  been 
deputy  sheriff  and  sheriff  of  Genesee  county;  in  the  war  of  1813, 
he  was  fiirst  sergeant  in  Capt.  Seth  Gates'  company  of  Grenadiers. 
He  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Queenston.     His  brother 

man  wm  aiitsiprlilng,  panovsrin^,  ai  any  one  Ihat  ever  peaatnted  that  Toosh,  wfU 
ngion;  drat)  and  eccanlric  Who  of  (lis  eartj  mill  bora  at  all  that  ngkni,  OMi  Ml 
ramembeT  the  oU  man,  hia  "by  Owh,"  ana  "  by  Qolden,"  tha  raaty  hone  ahoca 
tiailsd  upon  bli  mill  whsel  to  keep  off  the  wi'tchea?  He  wna  an  earty  magiatntB:  maay 
■re  the  anecdotea  (old  of  the  euly  muiJagea  he  peifornied.  In  IBOr,  he  pK  mjond  bf 
the  Tail  of  a  (roe)  a  eidiiltBr  itiiking  him  in  the  forehead.  When  iha  wooitd  wm 
healed,  there  waa  a  depreMlao  tar((e  enetigh  to  Bdmit  the  half  of  anordiDuy  hen"!  eg. 
*-■- — '  '■  — I  attended  with  a  pardal  loaa  of  tiienltiea,  he  anrriTed  mtaj  jetn. 
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Joseph,  was  an  early  magistrate  in  Attica;  held  various  military 
offices  up  to  the  grade  of  colonel     He  died  in  1636. 

The  town  of  Sheldon,  Townships  9,  Ranges  3  and  4,  was  por^ 
chased  of  Holland  Company,  in  1803,  by  Oliver  Phelps  and  Lemuel 
Chipman.  Judge  Chipman,  with  his  brother  Silas,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  were  settlers  in  Fittstown,  Ontario  comity,  as  early  as  1794 
They  were  both  physicians  from  Vermont;  brothers  of  the  Hon. 
Mathaniet  Chipman  of  Middlebury.  Lemuel  Chipman  had  been  a 
surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  The  two  brothers  were 
some  of  the  best  of  the  early  [yoneer  stock.  Lemuel  was  for  a  long 
period  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Western  New  York;  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  one  of  the  Judges  c^  Ontario  coun^. 
He  died  in  Sheldon,  ten  or  twelve  years  since.  His  sons  were, 
Fitch,  Lemuel,  and  Samuel;  the  last  of  whom  is  well  known  as  an 
early  laborer  in  the  temperance  cause.  Mrs.  Guy  H.  Salisbury  of 
Buffalo,  is  a  daughter  of  Lemuel  Fitch  Chipman,  formerly  a' 
member  of  the  Legishiture  from  Genesee,  whose  wife  was  of  the 
widely  known  family  of  Spafibrds  of  Vermont,  is  still  a  resident  of 
Sheldon.  Dr.  Silas  Chipman  emigrated  to  Michigan;  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  at  Pontiac. 

The  purchase  of  Phelps  and  Chipman  having  been  perfected,  in 
the  summer  of  1803.  Elijah  Warner,  a  surveyor,  was  employed 
to  survey  the  land  into  farm  lots.  His  asslBtonts  were,  Roswell 
Turner,  (father  of  the  author,)  Joseph  Sears,  and  Tabor  EarL 
While  out,  a  supply  of  provisions  failed  to  reach  them,  and  the 
party  were  five  days  without  food,  except  the  fish  that  they  caught, 
wild  berries,  and  roots.  Attempting  to  make  their  way  out  of  the 
woods,  when  nearly  exhausted — some  of  them  in  fact  unable  to 
proceed  any  farther — they  were  met  by  Judge  Chipman  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions. 

Roswell  Turner,  having  been  appointed  the  agent  of  Phelps  and 
Chipman,  moved  upon  their  land  in  the  month  of  March,  1604; 
thus  becoming  the  pioneer  settler  in  all  the  region  now  constituting 
the  northwestern  portion  of  Wyoming  and  southern  portion  of  Erie 
counties.  The  first  winter  was  one  of  severe  trials  and  hardshipa; 
the  snow  was  deep,  and  he  had  sixteen  hdad  of  cattle  to  winter, 
principally  upon  browse.  At  times  the  deep  snow  would  prevent 
cattle  getting  into  the  woods,  and  the  browse  would  have  to  be  cut 
and  carried  to  them  in  bags.  Provisions,  and  some  grain  for  cattle, 
tud  to  be  brought  in  from  Honeoye  and  the  Genesee  river.    Upon 
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one  occasion,  during  the  winter,  he  started  fixxn  the  Genesee  river 
with  a  load  upon  an  ox  sled,  and  went  back  to  itaa  the  firtl  and 
second  jughts.  Progressing  as  far  as  he  could  through  the  deep 
BDOw,  breaking  his  road  as  be  went  along,  when  night  came  be 
would  go  back  with  hia  oxen,  leaving  bis  load,  and  return  in  the 
morniDg  and  renew  his  alow  journey.  The  snow  was  two  and  a 
half  and  three  feet  deep,  and  no  track  before  him.  He  was  fire 
days  making  the  journey  from  (lenesee  river  to  Sheldon — distance 
•bout  twenty-five  miles.  In  the  winter  prenous  to  this,  he  was 
preceding  his  family  with  a  load  of  provisions,  and  in  fording  Allan's 
creek  below  the  present  village  of  Warsaw,  had  his  feet  badly 
frozen.  He  found  bis  way  to  the  shanty  of  the  early  pimeer 
Morris,  and  eventually  bad  to  be  taken  back  to  Honeoye  on  his 
ox  sled. 

There  came  in,  the  first  winter,  Joseph  Sears  and  family;  they 
did  not,  however,  become  actual  settlers.  Robert  Carr  and  David 
Hoard  were  the  next  settlers,  or  rather  the  first  named;  Hoard 
died  while  be  was  out  looking  at  the  country;  his  was  the  first 
death  and  funeral  upon  Phelps  and  Chipman's  Purchase.  His 
family  came  in  and  occupied  the  land  he  had  selected.  In  1806, 
the  settlers  in  Sheldon,  beside  those  named,  were  Deacon  Seth 
Giates,  Lemuel  Castle,  Levi  Street,  Marvin  Brace,  Stephen  WeltcMi, 
and  Orange  Brace.  la  1805  and  '6,  emigration  was  brisk  in  that 
quarter;  settlers  were  pushing  on  to  Willink,  Hamburgh  and  Eigh- 
teen Mile  Creek.  Roswell  Turner  soon  opened  a  I<^  cabin  house 
of  entertainment  for  the  emigrants.  It  is  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  stock  of  proviuons  he  carried  in  with  him,  he 
brought  from  over  the  river,  the  first  two  winters  after,  twenty 
loads  of  provigioDS,  principally  for  the  supply  of  new  settlers. 
His  house  was  the  home  of  the  earliest  class  of  pioneers.  Young 
men  would  push  on  beyond  him,  build  shanties,  keep  bachelors'  ball, 
and  when  they  were  tired  of  the  woods,  make  a  visit  to  "the 
settlement;"  get  their  clothes  mended,  perhaps,  or  their  bread 
baked.  The  humble  log  house  that  he  erected  upon  the  four 
comers — now  called  North  Sheldon — is  a  land-mark  in  the  recol- 
lections of  the  early  settlers  of  Wyoming,  south  part  of  Erie,  and 
a  part  of  Cattaragus  and  Chautauque.  With  the  exception  of  a 
child  of  Joseph  Sears,  who  is  mentioned  as  having  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  Sheldon;  a  son  of  Roswell  Turner,  (Chipman  Phelps 
Turner,  of  Black  Rock,  Erie  county,)  was  the  first  bom  in  all  the 
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western  portion  of  Wyoming  county.  His  name  was  derived  from 
the  land  owners.  Another  aon  of  his — the  late  Judge  Horace  S. 
Turner,  of  Aurora,  Erie  County, — had  been,  at  the  period  of  hia 
death,  longer  a  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  Purchase  named  in 
connection  with  the  advent  of  his  father,  than  any  male  survivor. 
Mrs.  Pamum,  of  Bennington,  a  daughter  of  Roswell  Turner,  is 
now  the  oldest  resident  of  the  territory  named. 

The  early  pioneer  settler  died  in  1809. 

Marked,  as  were  hundreds  of  the  Pioneer  advents  upon  the 
Holland  Purchase,  with  extraordinary  privations  and  endurances, 
perhaps  there  were  none  more  so  than  his.  It  is  a  wild,  rough 
region,  even  now.  The  reader  who  may  have  passed  over  it,  can 
realize  in  some  degree  what  it  must  have  been  when  penetrated  by 
the  fint  settlers. 

The  first  school  in  Sheldon,  was  in  a  log  house,  erected  by 
Roswell  Turner,  where  Elihu  Parson's  tavern  now  stands;  the 
fir^t  religious  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Roswell  Turner; 
the  first  ministers  who  were  in  that  region,  were  Elders  Butler 
and  Throop,  and  father  Spencer.  The  first  physician  in  Sheldon, 
was  John  Rolph,  after  him  Benjamin  Potter  (father  of  Dr.  Potter 
of  ColesviUe,  and  Dr.  Potter  of  Varysburgh.)  Dr.  Ziba  Hamilton 
came  in,  in  1609.  He  is  now  nearly  60  years  old,  and  practising 
yet,  occasionally.  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  oldest  living  resident 
physician  upon  the  Holland  Purchase;  his  has  been  a  long  life,  and 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  usefulness.  For  forty  years,  he  has 
been  in  one  location,  the  kind  and  skilful  physician,  and  the  useful 
citizen.  > 

■  Who  of  the  early  residents,  does  not  remember  Levi  Street  t 
Commencing  at  an  early  period,  he  carried  the  mail  on  the  route 
irom  Canandaigua  through  Gieneseo,  Warsaw  and  Sheldon,  to  lake 
Erie.  He  was  the  carrier  through  all  that  re^on,  for  many 
years,  of  the  Ontario  Repository,  Ontario  Messenger,  and  Moscow 
Advertiser.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  met  the 
singular  fate  of  death  from  hydrophobia,  caused  by  the  bite  of 
a  horse. 

Deacon  Seth  Gates,  (father  qf  Hon.  Seth  M.  Gates  of  Warsaw,) 
it  will  be  observed,  was  an  early  settler.  He  assisted  prominently 
in  the  organization  of  lhe  first  church  in  Sheldon,  and  was  an 
exemplary  and  useful  citizen.  He  died  a  few  years  since  in 
Warsaw,  where  his  aged  widow  resides  with  her  children.    Some 
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notice  of  the  family  of  Orange  Brace,  vill  be  found  in  conoectiog 
frith  the  war  of  1612.  The  early  physician.  Dr.  Rolph,  waa  a 
hi^ly  educated  man,  but  singular  and  eccentric  He  chose  i 
residence  where  he  and  his  family  were  in  a  great  measurt 
excluded  from  the  little  society  there  was  in  early  timeB.  Hh 
wife  was  the  stBter  of  the  poet  Selleck  Osbom. 

In  addition  to  the  early  pioneer  settlers  of  Sheldon,  already 
named,  there  were  Joshua  Gates,  Lodowick  Thomas,  Benjamin 
Joslyn,  the  Godfreys,  Grinnel,  Uriah  Persons  and  his  sons,  Vmb, 
Darid,  Joseph,  John,  WilUam,  Robert,  Charles,  Hiram,  Henry, 
Elihu,  and  two  younger  ones — twelve,  all  told;  Hubbard  Fitch, 

Simeon  Hoard,  the  Weltons,  Joel  Harris,  Edward  Brace, 

Feagles,  Woodruff,  Robert  Waters, Frink,  Sher- 
mans, Jared  and  Roswell  Barber,  John  Sutherland,  and  a  few 
others  whose  names  are  not  recollected. 

But  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Sheldon  are  left  there.  Em- 
igration and  death,  have  perhaps  thinned  their  ranks  in  a  greater 
degree,  than  in  any  other  early  settlement  upon  the  Purchase. 
Over  one  half  of  the  whole  town,  has  been  purchased  within  a  few 
years  by  foreign  emigrants;  principally  Germans. 

At  an  early  period,  bears,  wolves,  wild-cats  and  foxes,  preyed 
upon  the  sheep,  hogs  and  fowls  of  the  new  settlers.  Sheep  in 
all  cases,  had  to  be  folded  nights.  There  used  to  be  a  large 
bounty  for  wolves:  some  of  the  new  settlers  made  a  profitable 
business  of  trapping  them.  In  cold  winters,  when  snow  was  deepi 
the  wolves  would  get  hungry  and  ravenous.  There  were  seve- 
ral instances  of  their  obliging  men  to  climb  trees  to  avoid  them. 
Bears  would  come  and  take  bogs  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
dwellings.  Deer  were  abundant.  The  hilts  ^nd  valleys  (^  Wyo- 
ming, were  favorite  camping  and  hunting  grounds  for  the  Indiani 
long  after  white  settlement  commenced.  In  periods  of  deep  snows 
and  crusts,  the  deer  were  easily  taken;  hundreds  were  knocked 
in  head, — for  several  winters,  for  their  pelts  alone,  the  meat 
being  too  poor  to  eat;  or  if  not  too  poor,  the  meat  would  be  » 
fiavored  with  hemlock,  (the  principal  food  of  the  deer  in  times  of 
deep  snow,)  as  to  be  unpalatable.  In  early  times,  there  would 
once  in  a  while,  an  elk  stray  into  the  neighboriiood,  from  the 
regions  of  the  Allegany.  The  trapping  of  martin,  was  very  com- 
mon with  the  young  men  in  winters.  Trout  were  plenty  in  iH 
the  streams. 
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Chauncey  Loomia  waa  the  founder  of  settlement  in  Benningtoii. 
In  1805,  he  purchased  for  himself,  his  mother,  his  brother-in-law  F, 
Case,  his  brother  Justin,  and  Jonah  Barber,  T.  10,  Ranges  3  and  4. 
Bennington  was  previous  to  1818,  included  in  Sheldon;  the  family 
name  of  old  Mrs.  Loomiii,  was  Sheldon.  Chauncey  I^oomis  came 
on  with  his  mother  in  July,  1806.  There  came  with  him  bende, 
Feiatiah  Case,  Ezra  Ludden,  Aanm  and  Adolphus  Clapp,  with  their 
families;  Joseph  Famum,  George  Loomis,  Nathan  Chipp.  Justin 
Loomis  had  come  in  the  winter  previous,  built  a  log  house  and 
kept  bachelor's  hall.  This  was  the  first  tenement  erected  in  Ben- 
QtDgton.  Several  log  houses  were  erected  in  the  summer  of  1807. 
In  that  year,  Chauncey  Loomis  erected  a  saw  milL  It  was  built 
by  Ezekiel  Hall,  the  afterwards  widely  known  landlord — now  the 
keeper  of  the  Eagle  tavern,  Batavia.  In  raising  a  bam  for  Chaun- 
cey Loomis,  the  first  summer,  Mr.  Hail  remembers  that  it  took  all 
the  able  men  in  a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  which  included  of  course, 
the  then  considerable  settlement  in  what  is  now  Sbeld<»i.  In  1608 
and  '8,  Roger  Rowley,  George  Hoakins,  Joab  Rockwell,  Joseph 
and  Walter  Bumham,  came  into  Loomis'  settlement  Jonah 
Barber,  who  was  interested  in  the  land  purchase,  came  on  and  pre- 
pared to  erect  a  log  bouse;  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  in  com- 
ing again  into  the  country,  was  taken  sick  and  died  in  BloomfieM. 

Chauncey  Loomis,  for  Holland  Company,  in  1806,  cut  out  the 
road  from  Benningt<H)  through  Indian  Reservation,  coming  out 
upon  Willink  road  a  half  mile  above  Red  Jac^t's  wigwam.  The 
first  team  that  passed  through  on  that  road  was  a  wagon  and  three 
yoke  of  oxen,  going  to  Bufialo  for  salt  It  was  three  days  in  get- 
ting to  Buffalo.  The  teamsten  were  Lester  Brace,  (late  sheriff 
of  Erie  county,)  Josej^  Famum  and  Levi  Street  The  Allegany 
road  from  Bennington  to  Sheldon  was  cut  out  in  1807;  next  year, 
was  continued  north  to  South  Buffalo  road.  In  1808  a  road  vnu 
opened  from  Benningtfni  to  Attica. 

The  first  physician  in  Bennington  was  Salmon  King;  the  next, 
Ira  Cross.  The  first  school  was  organized  in  1810;  Webster 
Farrons,  Griswold  Palmer,  George  Loomis,  Avis  Stickney,  Seth 
Fomeroy,  Rhodema  Durgee  and  Affa  Case,  vrere  early  teachers. 
The  Baptist  church  in  Bennington  was  the  second  church  organized 
upon  the  Purchase;  old  Mrs.  Loomis  made  it  a  donation  of  aae 
thousand  doUars.  Elder  Herrick  was  the  first  settled  minister  in 
6enningt<»i.    The  first  bom  in  town  was  a  dau^ter  of  Adolphus 
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Glapp;  the  first  death,  that  of  an  infant  daughter  of  Joae^di  Famina. 
The  first  religious  meeting  held  in  Bennington  vas  in  the  fall  of 
1807— Elder  Peter  B.  Root  officiating.  The  first  merchants  in 
town,  were  Joseph  Famum  and  Roswell  King.  Joseph  Famum 
opened  the  first  taveni. 

In  1810,  Chauncey  Loomia  married  Rachel  Evans,  a  niece  of 
Joseph  EllicotL  He  was  elected  a  State  Senator,  and  died  in 
AU>any  in  1817,  leaving  no  children.  Mrs.  Loomis  became  a  resi- 
de&t  of  Bufialo,  where  she  died  a  few  years  since,  lamented  at  least 
by  her  old  backwoods  neighbors,  who  remembered  her  many 
amiable  qualities.  Justin  Loomis,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Ro^h,  of  Sheldon,  is  still  living,  but  has  been  partially  insane  for 
many  years. 


THE  LOST  BOT. 


Among  the  early  events,  which  will  long  be  remembered,  in  the 
reguHi  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  that  of  the  Lost  Boy. 
David  Tolles  was  a  settler  on  the  road  between  Loomis'  settlement 
and  Attica  as  early  aa  1806.  In  July  of  that  year,  he  had  a  small 
patch  cleared  and  sowed  to  oats,  not  fenced;  the  cattle  would  come 
out  of  the  woods,  and  get  upon  the  oat  field.  A  boy,  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  a  son  of  Mr,  Tolles,  was  set  to  watch  and  keep  them  off. 
Just  before  sun  set,  he  drove  the  cattle  back  into  the  woods,  and 
did  not  return.  That  night  some  few  of  the  immediate  neighbors 
searched  for  him,  and  the  next  day  the  alarm  was  spread  through- 
out the  whole  country.  None  but  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
lively  sympathies  that  exist  among,  backwoods  pioneers,  can  ima^ne 
the  prompt  gathering  and  faithful  search  that  commenced.  The 
new  settlers  came  in  frtMn  all  directions,  organized  in  companies, 
and  scorned  the  wilderness.  The  third  day,  a  party  of  Indians 
came  from  the  Bufialo  Reservation,  and  joiited  in  the  search.  The 
force  collected  had  to  be  supplied  with  provisions;  the  settlers  fur- 
nished them  to  the  extent  of  their  means;  Mr.  EUicott  sent  a  load 
from  Batavia;  and  Jabez  Warren,  who  had  provisions  stored  at 
Roswell  Turner's,  in  Sheldon,  ordered  them  to  be  served  oot  in 
rations.  The  search  was  continued  for  a  week  by  the  whites;  the 
Indians  were  hired  to  continue  it  longer.  But  it  was  all  unavailing; 
the  fate  of  the  Lost  Boy  is  unknown  to  this  day. 

The  second  day  of  the  search  one  party  foimd  his  tracks;  the 
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third  day,  another  party  found  where  he  had  gathered  hemlock 
bows,  and  ilept;  on  the  fourth  day,  a  party  discovered  where  he 
had  been  in  a  creek,  washing  aome  roots.  His  foot  prints  upon 
the  rocks  were  so  recent  that  the  water  was  not  dried  off;  the 
water  of  the  running  stream  was  yet  riled.  He  had  probably 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  party.  This  was  the  last  trace  of  him 
discovered. 

How  much  greater  the  affliction  to  the  parents,  than  if  they 
could  have  known  the  fate  of  their  child!  Long  years  followed 
of  hopes  revived  from  time  to  time,  only  to  be  crushed.  The 
fether  became  a  wanderer  in  search  of  the  Lost  Boy.  Rumors, 
cruel  to  him,  would  get  afloat,  that  a  wild  boy  had  been  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  perhaps  Ohio;  and  he  would  start  out  on  foot,  on 
a  pilgrimage  of  paternal  affection.  Returning,  while  attempting  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  bereavement,  a  mmor  would  reach  him,  per- 
haps that  his  child  was  among  some  of  the  Western  Indians;  and 
another  long  journey  would  be  made. 

There  are  few  old  settlers  who  do  not  remember  the  Lost  Boy, 
and  the  intense  excitement  it  created  throughout  the  then  thinly 
settled  region. 


James  M'Kain,  the  father  of  James  M'Kain,  Jr.  of  Lockport, 
was  a  resident  of  Batavia  as  early  as  1802.  In  1604  he  opened 
the  first  tavern  upon  the  present  site  of  the  American.  The  old 
gentleman  died  in  Lockport  a  few  yean  since.  The  son  relates 
many  adventures  of  early  days;  especially  descriptive  of  the 
woods  road  he  used  to  travel  between  Ganson's  and  Batavia, 
bringing  ia  provisions  from  Canandaigua  on  horse  back.  In  the 
early  years  the  woods  road  could  only  be  traveled  on  foot  and 
hoive  back,  when  there  was  no  snow  upon  the  ground;  the  trans- 
portation was  mostly  done  by  sleighing. 

CapL  John  Ganson  came  from  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  settled 
on  the  Genesee  river  in  the  year  1790  or  '01.  He  had  accompanied 
Sullivan's  expedition.  His  first  location  was  on  the  river,  two  miles 
below  Avon;  his  title  there  proving  bad,  he  purchased  land  on  the 
CanandaJguB  road,  four  miles  east  of  Avon.  In  the  year  17S8,  he 
pushed  on  into  the  wilderness,  and  located  a  little  east  of  Allan's 
creek,  (I^Roy,)  becoming  the  well  known  pioneer  tavern-keeper 
west  of  the  Genesee  river.  Charles  Wilbur  had  preceded  him,  and 
built  a  small  framed  house.     He  bought  him  out. 
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Mre.  Warren,  (formerly  Mrs.  Forsyth,)  now  residiBg  on  Ridge 
road,  in  Cambria,  is  a  dat^ter  of  CapL  Gonson.  Pew  have  Been 
more  of  pioneer  life — and  that,  principally,  upon  the  Holland 
Purchaae.  She  has  obligingly  ^ven  the  author  sraoe  interesting 
reminiscences  of  early  times: — 

Soon  after  my  father  had  come  on  west  of  the  river,  and  opened 
a  public  house,  other  settlers  benin  to  come  in.  There  was  nothing 
on  the  road  to  Batavia,  untS  Mr.  Ellicott's  surveyors  made  their 
head  quarters  at  Stafford.  The  Indians  were  frequent  visitors  at 
my  fathers.  I  used  to  see  them  oAen,  the  chiefs.  Hot  Bread,  Jack 
Berry,  Red  Jacket,  and  Little  Beard.  Sometimes  the  Indians  were 
turbulent;  they  would  become  a  terror  to  the  new  settlers.  My 
father  was  a  stout  athletic  man;  had  great  infiuence  over  them; 
would  quell  them  in  their  worst  drunken  frolics. 

In  1802,  having  become  the  wife  of  John  Forsyth,  (a  brother  of 
Wm.  Forsyth,  the  well  known  landlord  of  the  Pavilion,  at  Niagara 
Falls,]  we  settled  five  miles  west  of  Batavia,  near  Dunham's  grove. 
Remaining  there  until  1607,  we  moved  upon  tbe  spot  where  I  now 
reside.  When  we  came  here,  there  were  but  three  or  four  settlers 
between  Dunham's  grove  and  Lockport.  East,  there  was  no 
settler  till  we  passed  the  Eleven  Mile  woods.  Our  nearest 
neighbor  west,  was  Joseph  Hewett,  at  Howell's  creek. 

In  1808,  the  Ridge  road  was  laid  out  by  General  Rhea,  Elias 
Ransom,  and  Charles  Harford.  I  remember  well  the  arrival  of  the 
surveyors;  their  delight  at  finding  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  somethins 
to'  eat  that  was  cooked  by  a  female.  Previous  to  this  there  had 
been  nothing  but  an  Indian  path  through  the  low  grounds,  west  of 
Wright's  Comers. 

We  brought  in  a  few  sheep  with  us,  I  think  they  were  the  only 
ones  in  the  neighborhood;  they  became  tbe  especial  object  of  the 
wolves.  Commg  out  of  the  Wilson  swamp  nights,  their  howlins 
would  be  terrific.  Two  years  after  we  came  in,  I  was  alone  with 
my  then  small  children  one  day,  when  I  heard  the  sheep  bleating 
and  running,  and  went  out  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  A  large 
wolf  had  badly  wounded  a  sheep.  As  I  approached  him  he  lefi 
the  sheep  and  walked  olT  snarling  at  me  as  if  reluctant  to  quit  his 
prey.  J  went  for  my  nearest  neighbor,  Mr.  Stoughton  to  get  him 
to  come  and  dreas  the  sheep.  It  was  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
through  the  woods.  On  my  way  a  large  grey  fox  crossed  the 
road  ahead  of  me.  Returning  with  my  neighbor,  a  lai^  bear 
slowly  crossed  the  road  in  sight  of  us.  I  could  tell  many  stories 
of  wild  beasts  in  this  region;  nut  I  think  I  never  saw  as  much  of 
them  in  any  one  day,  Mfore  or  since.  We  had  no  way  to  keep 
fowls,  but  to  secure  them  well  in  their  roosting  places.  The  first 
settlers  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  hogs;  the  bears  would  even 
come  out  of  the  woods  and  take  them  by  daylight 
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Asohel  Sage,  Esq.  of  Lewuton,  a  flarviving  early  settler,  gare 
the  author  the  benefit  of  his  recM^lectiona  of  early  times: — 

I  moved  upon  the  farm  in  Lewiston,  where  I  now  reside  in  1807. 

John  Gould,  • Bragbil!,  ■ Smith,  were  then  settled  oo 

first  tier  of  lots  back  oi  mile  strip;  no  other  settler  farther  east 
upon  the  mountain.  Sanders,  Doty,  Goodwin,  Webster,  Hawley, 
were  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Santfer's  settlement.     Jarius  Rose, 

De  Poe,  Springsteen,  the  Cameya,  went  in  west  of  Fekin 

after  the  war.  The  Reynolds  and  Carneys  were  the  first  settlers 
at  Pekin.  Beamer,  Wilson,  Bridge,  Dr.  Orton,  BUss,  Earls,  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  between  ridge  and  mountain,  west  of 
Scott's. 

From  some  old  store  bills,  that  CoL  Sage  has  preserved,  tha 
author  has  extracted  some  prices.  In  1811,  trading  at  a  store  in 
Lewiston,  he  is  charged  5s.  6d.  for  cotton  shirting;  for  "  Hum 
Hum,"  da.  9d.  per  yaj:d;  In  1813,  he  is  charged  for  muslin,  5b.  per 
yard;  for  a  pound  of  tea,  I2s.;  for  codee,  3s.  per  lb.;  for  sugar, 
the  same;  for  a  hat  t8,00;  for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  2s.;  for  nails,  2s. 
per  lb.;  for  powder,  8s.  per  lb. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  the  narrative  of  Judge 
Porter  was  arrested  about  the  period  of  hie  becoming  a  resident  of 
the  Holland  Purchase,  in  1806.  He  gave  the  author  many  remin- 
iscences of  early  times  in  this  region;  many  of  them  have  already 
been  included  in  portions  of  the  work  derived  from  other  sources. 
From  memorandums  taken  m  con\er8ation  with  him  the  following 
reminiscences  are  principally  derived: — 

The  Judge  moved  from  Canandaigua  to  the  Falls,  in  June  of  the 
year  already  named.  After  the  fashion  of  emigrants  m  those 
days,  he  was  his  own  teamster;  coming  to  his  new  home  with 
whip  and  reins  in  hand,  his  family,  consisting  then  of  his  wife  and 
three  sons,  constituting  his  freight  He  was  four  days  making  the 
journey;  and  that  in  favorable  weather.  The  Portage  company, 
consisting  of  himself,  his  brother  Peter  B.  Porter,  Benjamin 
Barton,  Jr.  and  Joseph  Anntn,  had  in  February,  of  the  year 
previous,  leased  of  the  State,  the  Portage  and  Stedman  Farm  at 
SchloBser;*  and  at  the  same  time,  the  company  had  bought  of  the 
State,  lots  1,  2,  8,  and  4,  of  Mile  Strip,  which  included  the  Falb 
on  the  American  side,  extending  three  fourths  of  a  mile  below 
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them,  and  half  a  mile  above.  They  had  erected  a  saw  mill  the 
saniQ  year  of  the  purchase. 

Judge  Porter  took  poweauoD  of  the  Stedtnan  home,  for  his 
residence.  It  was  a  Bubatantial  framed  building;  besides  this,  there 
were  at  Schlosaer,  seyeral  dilapidated  log  buildings.  Ail  that  was 
left  of  the  old  EngUsh  fort,  were  the  entrenchments;  seTeral 
pickets,  and  the  ruins  of  some  framed  and  log  buildings  that  had 
been  used  as  barracks.  During  English  occupancy,  Stedman  had 
built  a  saw  mill  on  the  rapids,  where  a  woolen  factory  now  stands.* 
At  SchloBser  there  was  an  old  apple  orchard,  a  hundred  trees  or 
more,  and  several  peach,  pear,  and  plum  trees. 

In  1806,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  war,  water  fowl  were 
abundant  at  the  Falls.  Large  flocks  of  geese  and  swans  would 
make  their  appearance  generally  in  September,  and  remain  until 
the  fore  part  of  winter.  But  few  came  during  or  aftar  the  war. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  (iring  of  cannon  and  mu^ets,  scared  them 
away.  The  eagle  used  to  nest  about  the  Falls  in  early  years  of 
settlement  The  Judge  accounts  for  the  fact  that  ducks  often 
go  over  the  Falls,  (which  has  had  so  many  difierent  versions,]  in 
thia  way: — In  still  dark  nights,  sitting  upon  the  water  in  the  wake 
of  Grass  Island,  they  fall  asleep,  and  float  into  the  rapid  water, 
where  they  cannot  rise  upon  the  wing.  Sometimes  they  have 
encountered  this  fate  in  large  numbers.  After  being  disabled  by 
the  descent  over  the  Falls,  they  are  easily  taken  below. 

The  rattle  snake  existed  in  great  numbers  at  the  F^Is  in  an  early 
day.  At  the  whirlpool  was  a  large  den  of  them;  they  were  of 
uncommon  size.  Above  the  Falls,  between  Sclosser  and  Gill  creek, 
there  used  to  be  large  colonies  of  an  entire  different  species;  they 
were  small,  not  exceeding  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  in  length.  It  is 
a  singlar  fact,  that  the  rattle  snake  was  never  known  to  approach 
Niagara  Falls,  within  a  distance  of  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of 
a  mile.t  They  were  so  numerous  at  one  time,  at  their  principal 
den  below  the  Falls,  that  the  Tuscarora  Indians  could  not  safely 

■  Hen  was  a  nti  <a  two  liiioe.  It  than  ii  not  new,  b  ibck  of  ock  timbST,  (hat  wm 
takea  from  the  nuu  of  (hit  mill  nrfecU]'  ■onnd.  The  mill  it  m  mpponBd.  <ra  bnih 
pnrioiiB  (o  1163.  Whu  Judge  Fortor  wenl  lo  Bcbtoaaar,  then  wen  in  a  fence  aemB 
cheMnDl  mill  that  then  appeared  vary  old.  The  naat  rails  an  now  in  hk  fnnfiM 
there,  peifoct^  aonnd. 

t  The  Jadn  atttibotaa  Ihii  to  the  trambllDe  of  the  earth  far  (hat  diataaea.  Open  • 
penknife,  nick  the  point  into  a  (ree  near  the  FaUi,  and  a  tTemnlaM  motion  of  the  hiHU 
will  be  obaarred. 
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occupy  a  Givorite  fishing  grouiid  there.  They  extirpated  them  in 
great  numbers,  by  setting  fire  to  the  dry  leavei — bumiag  over  the 
Bleep  bank,  about  the  tiihe  they  were  crawlbg  oat  for  their  Buminer 
excursions.  On  another  occasion,  as  related  by  Messrs.  Fairbuiks 
and  Gould,  the  white  iufaabitants  collected  and  made  war  upon 
them;  over  five  hundred  were  destoyed  in  one  day.  In  this  way, 
with  the  help  of  the  h<^B,  that  would  bunt  and  devour  them,  they 
were  gradually  extirpated. 

Judge  Porter  names  some  facts  in  coimexion  with  the  rattle  make 
that  may  be  interesting  to  oaluralists: — They  never  strike  except 
in  self-defence;  they  will  always  first  endeavor  to  retreaL  -  He  has 
taken  the  head  oS  of  one,  opened  the  jaws  with  a  stick,  and  observed 
a  drop  of  fluid,  resembling  milk  and  water,  exuding  from  each  fang. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  effort  of  the  head  to  do  its  work  of  mischief 
after  it  was  separated  from  the  body.  The  body,  after  the  head  is 
0^  when  touched,  will  coil  and  make  an  impotent  attempt  to  strike. 

In  the  first  few  years  after  Judge  Porter  went  to  the  Falls,  the 
visitors  were  but  few;  there  was  no  tavern  upon  this  side.  Upon 
the  opposite  side,  William  Forsyth  had  opened  a  house.  The  visit- 
ing upon  this  side,  to  any  considerable  extent,  c<»nnienced  with  the 
com[detion  of  the  bridge  to  Goat  Island. 

bi  the  spring  of  1807— all  Niagara  being  in  the  town  of  Buffalo 
— Judge  Porter  and  Robert  Lee,  Esq.  attended  town  meeting  at 
Buffalo,  to  get  some  path  masters  elected. 

In  1806,  the  inhabitants  along  the  frontier,  in  Niagara,  were, 
besides  Judge  Porter  at  Sclosser,  Jesse  Ware,  Wm.  Miller,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  William  Howell,  Joshua  Fairbanks,  Philemon  Baldwin, 
Joseph  Howell,  Isaac  Colt,  Erastus  Parks,  James  Murray,  between 
Falls  and  Lewiston;  Isaac  Swain  lived  on  military  road.  At  Lew- 
iston  there  were,  CapL  Lemuel  Cook,  Thomas  Hustler,  John  BeacJi, 
Solomon  Gillett  Between  Falls  and  Black  Rock,  there  was  only 
"  Big  Smith,"  at  Cayuga  creek. 

In  1806,  the  Portage  Company  built  a  mill  of  two  run  of  stones, 
at  the  Palls.  To  raise  the  mill,  it  took  all  the  able  bodied  citizens 
of  the  neighbortiood,  and  a  party  of  forty  soldiers,  from  the  fort 
who  were  accompanied  by  Lieut,  (now  General,)  Armisted. 

The  first  time  that  Judge  Porter  tmcceeded  In  getting  upon  Goat 
Island,  (previous  to  1610,)  there  were  old  dates  there  upon  trees; 
there  h^  been  a  tree  cut  there,  and  a  canoe  built.     The  remains 
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of  five  or  BIX  human  akeletODB,  were  found  there  in  early  yean 
There  were  three  or  four  acres  that  bad  been  cleaivd  by  Capita 
Stedman  to  make  a  pasture  for  goats  that  he  had  once  kept  there; 
—hence  the  name. 

In  1811,  Judge  Porter  and  his  brother  General  Porter  made  a 
attempt  to  buy  Goat  Island  of  the  state;  but  could  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  consent  of  the  Legislature.  In  1814,  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  it  Samuel  Sherwood,  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  day,  bad  a.  float,  as  it  is  now  called  in  our  wesleni 
states.  It  was  an  instrument  given  him  by  the  state  of  New  York, 
(such  as«re  often  issued  from  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  United 
States,)  allowing  the  bearer  to  locate  two  hundred  acres  of  any  of 
the  unsold  or  unappropriated  lands  of  the  stale.  It  was  given  Mr. 
Sherwood  as  a  consideration  for  some  failure  of  title  to  lands  be 
had  purchased  of  the  state.  The  brothers  (Porters,)  bought  the 
instrument  of  him,  and  during  the  next  year  selected  Goat  Island, 
and  iae  small  islands  about  it,  as  a  port  of  the  two  hiudred  acres; 
in  all,  about  seventy  acres.  In  1816,  they  received  their  "patent,7 
or  deed.  The  boundaries,  as  stated  in  the  deed,  are  as  follows:— 
"A  certain  islaod,  commonly  called  Goat  Island,  being  in  the 
Niagara  river,  immediately  above  and  adjoining  the  Great  Folk; 
— together  with  several  tracts,  or  masses  of  rock,  sorrounding  and 
^pendant  to  the  said  principal  Island; — -according  to  a  plan  or  sur- 
vey of  Farkhurst  Whitney."  The  deed  is  signed  by  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  then  Governor  of  die  State;  by  Archibald  Campbell, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State;  and  Martin  Yan  Buren,  as  Attorney 
Generid,  certified  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

In  1817,  Judge  Porter  threw  a  bridge  across  in  the  smooth,  strong 
current,  some  distance  above  the  present  nle.  The  bridge  was 
completed  in  that  year.  During  the  next  March,  lake  Erie  was- 
broken  up  suddenly  by  a  violent  wind;  large  masses  of  ice  came 
down  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  away  the  central  and  greater 
portion  of  it  In  1818,  he  erected  another  bridge,  on  the  present 
aite.  He  chose  a  location  where  the  r^ids  were  still  strooger 
than  at  the  previous  one.  There  was  this  advantage  in  it,  how- 
ever— it  is  low  enough  down  to  have  the  masses  of  ice  principally 
broken  before  they  reach  it,  and  consequently  not  striking  \nth  » 
much  force.  A  decided  advantage,  too,  is  gained  in  the  locatioa 
of  the  piers.     There  are,  in  the  rapids  a  succenion  of  eddies. 
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The  piers  are  in  each  instance  located  in  one  of  them.  The  main 
structure  erected  in  1818,  is  now  standing,  though  it  has  required 
frequentlv,  new  planking,  and  other  repairs.* 

Judge  Porter  is  of  the  opinion,  that  Goat  Island  was  formed  b^ 
a  gradual  deposit,  commencing  at  a  period  when  there  was  not  a 
very  strong  current  He  thinks  in  the  prepress  of  the  Falls  frmn 
Lewiston  to  their  present  location,  they  were  arrested  a  long  tinM 
at  the  Whirlpool;  thence  the  deep  pit,  or  chasm,  that  has  been, 
excavated  there. 

The  Stedman  family  left  Schlosser  in  1705,  the  British  portage 
having  been  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  anticipatioa 
of  the  surrender  of  this  frontier.  They  left  Jesse  Ware  m  pos- 
session of  their  home  and  farm.  He  in  fact  not  only  claimed  the 
Schlosser  property,  but  some  four  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  beode,  including  the  Falls.  He  claimed  as  the  successor  d 
the  Stedmans,  their  clum  having  been  founded  upcm  an  aasnmed 
grant  of  the  Seneca  Indians  of  all  the  land  that  lay  between  the 
Niagara  river,  and  the  circuit  he  made  in  his  flight  from  the  mas* 
sacre  at  the  Devil's  Hole.  The  state  having  put  Judge  Porter  and 
his  associates  in  possesnon,  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the 
Stedman  claim  until  182§.  In  that  year,  Samuel  Street,  and 
Thomas  Clark,  of  Chippewa,  commenced  a  suit  in  ejectment  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  in  the  name  of  the  heirs  of  Philip 
Stedman.  It  was  assumed  diat  the  Indians  had  once  deeded  the 
land  to  Stedman,  and  that  the  deed  had  been  lost  The  trial  re- 
sulted in  a  nonsuitf 

The  Stedman  family  were  in  poesessioa  at  Schlosser,  from  the 
period  of  British  conquest  in  1759,  to  179S.  Philip  Stednwo 
died  in  New  York,  in  1797,  where  he  had  gone  for  medical  advice. 


«  fallom: — An  abattueDt  w 
er  algbtf  hot  long  vara  ha* 

._ .  jiuli  wennd  ipoti  tbs  ibnlmi—    „„__ 

Id  ai«a  walk  out  apm  MchofthMsstiu^  and  tha  two  wonld  tbrow  ■  girth  ktom, 
fs  it,  and  than  maiiaga  to  thnul  pofla  Iota  tba  iwift  watar  tn  Iha  atniotiirB  to  nat 


npon.  From  Ihla  MnDmaaoamant,  tha  criba  or  plan  waia  conatnKtad;  the  procf 
being  repeatad  tnoo  aach  exten^oii.  Boon  after  the  bridga  waa  eompliriaa,  Rad 
Jacket  WM  at  (he  FaHi^  and  waa  iBTilad  hj  Jadge  PoRet  to  n  and  *iew  H.  After  ha 
bad  anrrejred  il  ttSaadnlj,  with  kaa  titan  hia  ttanal  Moleal  iBdlfferanca,  ha  mnttarad, 
"ToMii  lit  TtmktM,"  H  much  aa  la  aajr.  It  look  tham  to  a  difficnh  thing. 

le  Indiana  did  anything  mue  than  to  promiaa  anch  a  grant  to  Stadmao,  they 
imindftil  of  it  the  n«xl  Tear  after  the  aSdr  at  the  Darll'a  Hols.  In  tliat  ;«ai 
thay  made  no  reeerratton  of  land  eboat  the  Falk,  ia  Ihalr  oaaaian  of  the  earry- 
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The  tranqwrtatiofi  for  all  the  region  vest  of  Cayuga  lake,  vu 
by  water,  (the  portages  excepted,)  until  the  completioD  of  the 
Turnpike  in  1803.  After  that  it  was  mostly  done  with  the  "big 
wagons."  When  sta^ng  commenced,  the  time  was  usually  two 
days  fn»n  Albany  to  Utica,  three  days  from  Utica  to  the  Genesee 
river,  and  two  days  fr(»n  the  river  to  Bufialo.  Judge  Porter  has 
been  seven  days  in  coming  frtMn  Albany  to  Canaodaigua  by  stage; 
in  1803,  he  had  die  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  from  Utica  to 
Fort  Niagara.  The  route  was  the  usual  one  to  Bu^o;  from 
thence,  down  on  Canada  side  to  Fort  Niagara.  Luther  Cole  waa 
the  first  mail  carrier  west  of  Utica. 

Judge  Porter  was  the  first  Post  Master  in  Niagara  coonty;  he 
held  the  ofEce  until  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  De  Veaui. 

Major  John  Morrison,  now  residing  upon  lake  shore,  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Fort  Niagara,  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  an  opening  is 
the  woods  of  Niagara,  in  all  the  region  north  of  Batavia  and  Lewis- 
ton  road  and  east  of  Howell's  creek.  In  the  fall  of  1803,  he  erected 
a  log  cabin  in  what  was  afterwards  caUed  Slayton's  settlement, 
on  Eighteen  Mile  creek,  a  mile  below  Maybee's  mill.  Keeping 
bachelor's  hall,  he  chopped  five  acres,  and  in  the  spring  brought  his 
wife  and  children  there  from  Niagara,  U.  C.  His  cabin  not  being 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  new  comers,  he  put  up  in  one 
day,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Morrison,  a  very  considerable  addition; 
covering  it  with  peeled  elm  bark.  Raised  diat  season,  among  the 
logs,  patches  of  com  end  potatoes.  Gad  Warner,  Thomas  Slay- 
ton,  Loudon  Andrews,  Samuel  Capen,  were  his  neighbon  ut  1604. 
Mrs.  Morrison,  who  yet  survives,  gives  a  relati<m  of  the  events  of 
a  night,  which  will  interest  the  reader: — In  the  summer  of  1804, 
her  husband  had  gone  out  to  Batavia  to  get  some  provirions;  leav- 
ing  her  alone  with  her  children  over  night  A  pack  of  wolves 
came  near  the  cabin  and  set  up  a  terrible  howl  —  such  as  is  usual 
with  them  when  scenting  prey.  Mrs.  M.  got  up  from  her  bed,  and 
heard  them  for  a  long  time,  apprehending  no  danger  until  she 
found  they  had  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door  place. 
There  was  no  door,  a  blanket  supplied  the  place  of  one;  this,  as 
she  was  aware,  afforded  but  a  poor  protection.  Carefiil  not  to 
wake  her  sleeping  children,  lest  the  sound  of  their  voices  might 
excite  the  wolves  to  a  bolder  siege,  she  took  her  husband's  axe  and 
stood  sentry,  for  hours  and  hours,  until,  day  light  approaching,  the 
wolves  retired  into  the  depths  of  the  forest 
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The  author  will  here  observe,  that  a  necessary  brevity  of  narrar 
live,  obUges  him  to  omit  many  relatioos  of  eveots  like  the  above, 
and  others  that  were  attendant  upon  primitive  forest  Ufe. 

The  Ridge  road,  through  all  the  eastern  portion  of  Niagara,  was 
discovered  in  1805.  Some  of  the  new  settlers  in  Slayton's  settle- 
ment in  1605,  were  hunting  cattle,  and  observed  that  there  was 
continuous  elevated  ground,  and  changed  their  location,  settliDg 
upon  it  eas't  of  Hartland  Comers.  It  was  not  however  known  in 
its  full  extent  through  that  region,  until  some  years  after.  Jedediah 
Riggs,  John  Palmeter,  and  Daniel  Brown,  were  the  first  settlen 
upon  the  Ridge,  east  of  Howell's  creek,  in  Niagara  and  Orleans 
counties. 

The  pioneer  in  all  the  region  named  in  connexbn  with  the  advent 
of  Major  Morrison,  was  Thomas  Slayton.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Canada,  with  his  family;  broke  his  wagon  down,  about  two  milei 
east  of  the  Cold  Springs,  stopped  in  consequence,  liked  the  country, 
took  up  land  and  chopped  an  acre  or  two.  His  horses  having 
strayed  away  from  his  log  cabin,  he  went  into  the  woods  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  in  his  rambles  saw  the  fine  soil  and  black  walnut 
groves  below  the  mountain,  and  soon  changed  his  location,  becoming 
the  founder  of  Slayton's  seftlement.  Those  who  pass  now  through 
that  beautiful,  highly  cultivated  region,  will  conclude  that  the  early 
pioneer  made  a  good  selection,  when  he  had  a  wide  field  before 
him. 

Stephen  Bugbee,  who  went  to  Slayton's  settlement  in  1805,  still 
survives.  Joshua  Slayton,  one  of  the  earliest  residents,  is  still 
living,  his  residence,  at  Jackson,  Michigan.  The  first  religiodl 
meeting  held  in  the  pioneer  neighborhood,  (now  town  of  Royaltoo,) 
was  in  1808;  Elder  Joel  Doubleday,  of  the  Christian  denomination, 
olSdated.  The  church  formed  by  him  there,  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  first  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  Dr.  David  Dunn,  was  the 
first  physician  in  town;  Ezra  Harwood,  the  first  merchant;  Thomas, 
or  Joshua  Slayton,  raised  the  first  crops;  Stephen  Bugbee  built  the 
first  framed  house  and  bam;  WiUiam  Curtias  planted  the  first 
ordiard;  Daniel  Vaughn,  who  is  still  a  resident  of  the  town,  was 
the  first  born.  The  church  edifice  erected  by  the  Christian 
denomination  in  Slayton's  settlement,  is  the  first  house  built  for 
public  worship  on  the  Holland  Purchase;  if  we  except  the  log 
church,  built  by  Brant  at  Levriston,  before  white  settlement 
commenced. 
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Gladly  would  the  anthor,  from  memoiy,  io  the  absence  of  dates, 
if  space  permitted,  bestow  especial  notice  upon  more  ot  the  pio- 
neer settlers  of  Niagara.  There  waa  one  of  the  pioneer  land- 
lords upon  the  Ridge  Road,  William  Molyneux,  widely  known  in 
early  times,  and  espedally  in  the  war  of  1S12;  one  of  the  best 
■pecimens  of  the  "green  isle  of  the  ocean;"  jovial,  kind  hearted  and 
benevolent  The  old  landlord,  and  she,  the  companion  in  his  early 
advent,  who  lerved  ap  for  long  years,  welcome  repasts  for  the 
weary  traveller — one  of  the  best  of  [MOiieer  wives  and  mothers — 
both,  side  by  nde,  rest  in  a  quiet  rural  spot,  that  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  as  he  passes  along  the  Ridge  Road,  near 
their  once  residence;  and  near  by,  under  the  same  green  shade, 
rest  the  remains  of  a  son  who  ckned  an  early  life  of  pixxnise  at 
West  Fomt,  a  tasteful  monument,  erected  by  his  brother  cadets^ 
indicating  the  high  respect  they  entertained  for  his  memory.  The 
surviving  sons  of  William  Molyneux,  now  residents  of  Niagara,  are 
Charles,  (the  landlord  at  the  old  stand,)  William  and  Robert  An 
only  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  ex-sheri^  Hiram  M'NieL 

Capt  Lemuel  Cooke  was  a  first  sergeant  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
came  to  Fort  Niagara  at  an  early  period  of  Aiperican  occupancy; 
remaining  in  the  army  but  about  one  year,  he  opened  a  taveni  near 
the  fort  at  the  ferry  landing.  In  1803  he  removed  to  l<ewiston. 
The  sons  of  this  early  pi<»)eer  were  Bates,  Lothrop,  and  Isaac. 
Bates  Cook,  Esq.  was  the  early  F.  M.  at  Lewiston,  for  a  loi^ 
period  a  practicing  Attorney  in  Niagara,  and  ultimately  filled  the 
office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Slate.  He  died  at  Lewiston  a  few 
years  since.  Judge  Lothrop  Cooke  and  his  brother  Isaac  are  yet 
reudents  of  Lewiston.  The  family  will  again  be  referred  to  in 
connection  with  some  events  at  Lewiston  in  the  war  of  1812;  no 
fomily  has  been  longer,  and  few  more  consjucuously  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  Holland  Purchase. 

Judge  Cooke  mentions  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1799,  he  was 
>ent  to  school  to  East  Bloomfield,  the  then  nearest  one  to  the  resi- 
d«ice  of  his  father's  family.  The  first  school  at  Lewiston  was  in 
1606,  kept  by  a  Scotchman  named  Watson. 

And  there  is  anotiier  reminiscence  of  his  that  should  have  been 
in  an  earlier  connection: — In  the  summer  <^  1799,  the  garrison 
at  Niagara  was  kept  in  readiness  for  action,  in  anticipation  of  a 
renewal  of  Indian  wars.  At  one  period  a  lai^ge  body  of  Indians 
eama  down  and  camped  oa  the  Canada  side. 
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Few  were  better  known  all  along  during  the  period  of  the  war 
of  1813,  than  the  early  landbrd  and  landlady  at  Lewistcm,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hustler.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  Sergeant 
HoUister,  of  Cooper's  Spy,  and  his  wife  the  model  Betty  Flannagan. 
Both  were  taken  prisooers  at  SL  Clair's  defeat,  and  were  after- 
wards with  Wayne's  army. 

The  Loyds,  Browtu,  Dotys,  Zittles,  Swains,  Hopkins  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Porter,  and  that,  it  will  be  observed,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  seitled  towns  upon  the  Purchase. 

Jac<^  Cfaristmao  was  the  pioneer  settier  oa  Tonawanda  creek, 
between  Indian  village  and  the  Niagara  river,  settling  at  Christman's 
Rapids,  as  early  as  1 S04.  He  was  for  several  years  the  only  settler 
in  the  distance  named;  George  Van  Slyck  was  the  next  settler. 

Reuben  Hurd,  a  surviving  pioneer,  settled  on  Ridge  Road  in 
Cambria,  in  1805.  He  says: — The  early  settlers  used  to  go  to 
Canada  for  their  supplies  of  provisions;  sometimes  they  would  have 
no  supplies  there  and  then  they  would  have  to  manage  the  best  way 
they  could.  The  Tuscarora  Indians  generally  had  com  to  sell. 
Billious  fevers  and  fever  and  ague,  in  early  years,  along  the  Ridge 
Road,  were  very  prevalent,  discouraged  settlement  I  have  known, 
at  several  periods,  more  than  half  of  the  population  sick.  Before 
tiiere  was  any  mill  at  the  Falls,  we  used  generally  to  pound  our 
com  out  in  stump  mortars.  The  first  school  on  Ridge  Road  was 
in  a  small  log  house,  a  mile  west  of  Howell's.  Mrs.  Neal,  the 
mother  of  George  Neal  was  the  teacher.  Our  earliest  meetings 
were  at  the  mission  house,  in  Tuscarora;  Methodist  preachers 
soon  came  along^  holding  their  meetings  in  Uie  log  houses  of  the 
settlers.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812, 1  think  there  was 
not  over  one  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land  between  Hardscrabble 
and  the  Cold  Springs. 

Jeptha  Dunn  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  Ridge  Road,  in 
Hartland;  now  in  his  old  age,  the  owner  of  a  large  and  valuable 
farm;  an  anecdote  of  his  early  advent,  may  serve  to  iUustrate  how 
beneficial  to  settlers  and  die  prosperity  of  the  country  was  the 
policy  of  admitting  settlers  without  requiring  more  than  nominal 
advance  payments.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Ellicott  for  the  land  upon 
which  he  now  resides.  It  was  required  that  he  should  pay  the  usual 
per  cent;  this  he  was  unable  to  do,  for  four  dollars  was  all  the 
money  he  possessed.  Eventually,  the  land  was  "booked"  to  him, 
he  advancing  the  four-  dollars,  half  of  which,  was  handed  hack  to 
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hiin,  upon  BCr.  Ellicott'i  underBtaiiding  that  be  had  a  joorney  to 
make  a  cotuuderable  distance  to  the  east  on  foot  A  good  settler 
was  thus  secured,  and  he  paid  for  his  land.  It  is  Dot  ezaggera- 
tioa  to  say,  that  tiiere  were  a  thousand  of  instances,  that  would  as 
well  illustrate  the  benefits  that  have  flowed  from  giving  men  pos- 
session of  soil,  and  trusting  to  their  industry  and  energy  for  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  UMMwy.  To  be  sure,  the  poor  man  obtains 
a  few  hundred  dollars  now,  easier  than  he  could  then,  but  how 
many  Jeptha  Dunns  have  there  been  since  the  sales  of  public  lands 
commenced  at  the  west,  who  would  have  gone  there  and  become 
free  holders  and  useful  citizens,  if  they  could  have  got  possessiMi  of 
lands  as  easy  as  he  didl  If  they  went  there  and  located  under 
pre-emption  laws,  sale  days  would  come  about,  long  before  they 
oould  meet  them. 

And  here,  through  the  aid  of  a  venerable  surviving  jnoneer,  Mr. 
David  Mather,  of  Lockport,  we  get  another  early  gUmpse  of 
Buffalo:— 

I  settled  in  Bu^o  in  April,  1806;  there  was  then  sixteen  dwell- 
ing houses,  principally  framed  ones;  eight  of  them  were  scattered 
along  on  Main  street,  three  of  them  were  on  the  terrace,  three  of 
them  on  Seneca,  and  two  on  Cayuga  streets.  There  were  two 
stores;  one  the  "contractor's"  on  corner  of  Main  and  Seneca 
streets,  (east  side  of  Main,]  Vincent  Grant,  kept  it  The  other  was 
the  store  of  Samuel  Pratt,  adjoining  Crow's  tavern.  Mr.  Le 
Couteulx  kept  a  drug  store  in  a  part  of  his  house'  on  Crow  street 
David  Reese  a  Indian  blacksmith  shop  was  on  Seneca  street,  and 
William  Robbins  had  a  blacksmith  shop  on  Main  street  John 
Crow  kept  a  tavern  where  Mansion  House  now  stands,  and  Judge 
Barker  kept  one  on  the  site  of  the  market. 

I  remember  very  well  the  arrival  of  the  first  public  mail  that 
ever  reached  Bunalo.  It  was  brought  on  horse-back  by  Ezra 
Metcalf,  he  came  to  my  blacksmith's  shop  and  got  his  horse  shod. 
He  told  me  he  coukl  carry  the  contents  of  his  bag  m  his  two 
hands. 

William  Johnston  died  in  1807,  aged  65  years.  He  was  a  good 
neighbor,  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  uitelligence;  was  much  respected 
by  the  Indians.  I  was  with  him  a  good  deal  during  his  last  illness, 
and  from  what  escaped  him  then,  I  judged  that  he  had  been  famil- 
iar with  some  of  the  most  barbaroua  scenes  of  the  border  wars. 

From  1809  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  good  many  set- 
tlers came  into  Buffiilo,  and  a  good  many  buildings  were  put  up. 

In  early  times,  I  have  on  severd  occasions  seen  the  water  less 
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than  knee  deep  across  tlie  mou^  of  Buffalo  creek.  The  few 
veSBets  then  on  the  Lake,  would  lay  off  from  a  half  to  three 
fourths  of  a  mile,  or  go  down  to  Black  Rock,  anchoring  below  the 
rapids. 

Mrs,  Mather,  the  wife  of  David  Mather,  also  surviTes.  She 
came  to  Batavia  in  1802,  was  then  the  wUe  of  Joseph  Hawks,  and 
a  sister  of  the  earliest  physician  there,  Dr.  Alvord.  Mrs.  Mather 
moved  with  her  first  husband  to  Williamsville,  in  1605.  Jonaa 
Williams,  a  brother-in-law  of  Andrew  A.  Ellicott,  from  whom  the 
village  of  Williamaville  took  its  name,  was  then  a  young  man  just 
commencing  a  farm  there — ^had  purchased  the  old  saw  mill  and 
water  power,  and  was  rebuilding  the  mill.  For  two  years  Mrs. 
M.  was  the  only  female  at  Williamsville;  kept  house  for  Mr. 
Williams.  The  nearest  family  was  a  half  mile  on  the  road  east. 
She  rememben  that  a  Mr.  Lewis  opened  the  Rrst  tavern  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Williamsville,  at  the  Hen- 
shaw  stand,  and  that  the  settlers  came  in  pretty  fast  upon  the 
openings,  in  1805.  Mrs.  M.  says  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
three  days  y  tting  from  Batavia  to  Williamsville,  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  wagon. 

Mrs.  Mather  became  a  resident  of  Buffalo  in  January,  1907. 
She  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  first  religious  society;  a 
anion  of  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists.  The  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Osgood  was  the  otSciatiug  minister.  The  first  meetings  were  held 
in  the  court  house.  The  primitive  members  of  the  church  were; 
— Mrs.  Landon,  Nathaniel  Sill  and  wife,  Mrs.  Mather,  Mis.  Pratt, 
and  a  young  man  whose  name  is  not  recollected.  If  Deacon 
Callender  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  on  its  first  organization, 
he  was  soon  after;  except  when  missionaries  came  along,  he  took 
the  lead  in  the  meetings.  Mrs.  M.  thinlw  that  the  Rev.  Miles  P. 
Squires,  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  Buffalo. 

In  the  disposal  of  lots  in  Buffalo  Mr.  ElUcott  was  even  more 
carefiil  to  confine  the  sales  to  actAal  settlers,  and  to  require  a  cei^ 
tain  stipulated  amount  of  improvements,  in  a  given  time,  than  in  the 
sale  of  famuDg  lands.  He  often  refused  to  sell  lots  for  the  whole 
purchase  money  in  advance,  without  buildings  were  first  erected 
upon  them,  or  some  earnest  given  that  there  would  be.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  alow  sale  of  lots  there.  The  whole  original  village 
plat,  would  have  sold  in  the  absence  of  such  conditions,  at  the  low 
prices  asked,  before  1830.     As  in  the  rest  of  the  Purchase,  there 
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was  a  resideDt  in  the  coofideoce  of  tbe  local  agent,  wbo  would 
report  to  him  from  time  to  time  the  progren  of  improTementa. 
Mr.  Le  Couteulx,  at  "New  Amaterdam/'  would  infonn  Mr.  Elli- 
cott  that  sDch  an  one  had  a  "framed  house  up  and  corered;"  that 
another  "had  the  frame  out  for  a  bouse;"  that  another  "had  a  cel- 
lar dug;"  that  another  had  an  inner  lot  "cleared  and  fenced  in;" 
that  another  aa  an  outer  lot,  had  one  two  or  three  acres,  "cleared 
and  enclosed."  Upon  tbe  contract  books,  there  are  numerooa 
instances  of  entries  stipulating  the  improvements  that  were  to  be 
made  in  a  given  time.  These  conditions  it  should  be  observed, 
were  not  for  the  usual  purpose  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  prem- 
ises, and  keeping  the  lien  for  the  purchase  money  good;  but  were 
intended  to  make  every  purchaser  an  actual  settler.  It  would 
amuse  the  reader  to  see  with  what  care  Mr.  Le  Couteulx  woukl 
inform  Mr.  Ellicott  that  cellars  were  dug,  frames  up  and  partly 
covered,  or  the  timber  cleared  away  and  enclosures  made,  where 
the  land  is  now  worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  foot, 
and  covered  with  four  and  five  story  brick  blocks. 

It  may  ioterest  the  reader  to  see  some  of  the  early  jyices  of  lots 
in  New  Amsterdam.  No  sales  were  made  until  1804;  such  set- 
tiers  as  bad  made  locations  and  improvements  had  done  so  with  tbe 
promise  of  a  pre-emptive  ri^t.  In  that  year,  lot  1,  site  of  Man- 
sion House,  was  sold  for  9140,  (deeded  afterwards  to  Joseph  Landtm 
at  that  price.)  Prices  of  lots  In  this  year,  generally  corresponded 
with  this  example  of  prices.  In  1805,  Tbomas  Sidwell  paid  t35 
and  945  for  lots  75  and  76  on  Pearl  Street.  In  1806,  Asa  Ch^ 
man  paid  for  lot  36  opposite  Farmer's  Hotel,  9120;  Eleazer  Hovey, 
paid  for  out  lots  146  and  147,  (near  barracks,)  11  s^  913  per  acre; 
David  Mather,  for  lot  38  on  Main  Street,  9120,36  in  advance.  In 
1807,  Abraham  Hershey,  paid  for  lota  150, 151, 156, 157, 920  per  lot 
In  1808,  Alpheus  Hitchcock  paid  94  per  acre  for  out  lots  88  and  89. 
One  of  tbe  first  sales  after  tbe  war,  in  1816,  was  to  Smith  H.  Salis- 
bury; lot  188  on  Washington  Street;  price  9480,80;  was  to  er^ 
a  "house  20  feet  square."  Next  sale  in  that  year,  was  of  lots  85 
and  86,  to  Miles  P.  Squier;  purchase  money,  95S0.  There  were 
but  three  sales  in  this  year.  In  1817,  Frederick  B.  Merrill  paid  for 
lot8e7aDd  88,  9580;  was  to  "erect  a  house  20  by  24."  Bareot  B. 
Staats,  for  E.  pL  inner  lot  00,  9300;  vras  to  erect  a  bouse  "24  feet 
square,  2  stories  high."  There  were  but  two  sales  in  this  year. 
In  1818  no  sales.    In  1819,  F.  B.  Merrill  paid  for  outer  lot  115, 
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^0  per  acre;  and  for  parts  of  iimer  lots  87  and  88,  (85  feet,)  •!?&. 
No  other  sale  in  that  year.  In  1830,  J.  D.  Hoyt,  paid  for  outer  lot 
69,  #30  per  acre;  Ralph  M.  Pomeroy,  for  outer  lot  70,  CSS  per  acre. 
There  were  but  four  sales  in  Uiis  year.  In  182l',  M.  A.  Andrews 
paid  for  inner  lota  203  and  203,  tSOO;  for  outer  lots  130,  121,  127, 
128,  120,  130,  131,  133 — in  all  70  acres— 92S  per  acre.  RosweD 
Cfaapin  for  inner  lot  133,  9350.  Sally  Haddock,  for  31  acres,  outer 
lot  28,  tl50.  Ebenczer  Johnson,  for  lots  100  and  103, — one  acre 
— CSOO.  Moses  Baker,  for  lots  23  and  34,  9400.  Gibnan  Folsom 
for  lot  1S8,  9150;  under  a  stipulation,  to  have  "a  framed  house 
built  in  one  year."  Avery  C.  Tiflany,  for  lot  201,  9180;  was  to 
erect  a  "brick  house."  John  Rickard  and  Isaac  Hampton  for  lot 
199,  ilW;  were  to  build  "a  framed  or  brick  house,  immediately." 
About  the  middle  of  September,  1821,  under  the  new  agency  of 
Mr.  Otto,  and  a  policy  differing  from  Mr.  EUicott's  with  reference 
to  conditions  of  sales,  occupation,  improvements,  &c.;  and  with  the 
prospect  that  the  Erie  Canal  would  terminate  at  Buffalo;  a  new 
impetus  commenced;  sales  of  lots  were  brisk.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year,  91  lots  were  sold;  the  prices  of  inner  lots  ranging  from 
•80  to  9250;  outer  lots  from  •12  to  917  per  acre.  In  1633  there 
were  64  sales  made;  in  fact,  all  that  remained  of  the  ori^nal  plat 
of  New  Amsterdam;  the  prices  not  varying  materially  from  those 
cited  of  1821.  A  large  portitHi  of  the  original  plat  of  r^ew 
Amsterdam  was  sold  in  the  nine  months,  ending  June  lat,  1823. 


LOUIS  STEPHEN  LE  COUTEULX 

Louis  Stephen  Le  Couteulx  de  Chaumont,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in 
France,  on  the  24th  of  August,  17S6.  He  was  the  only  eoa  of 
Anthony  he  Couteulx,  a  counsellor  at  law,  and  delegate  to  the 
Parliantent  of  Normandy.  He  was  the  head  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  he  Couteulx  family. 

This  family,  which  originated  in  Normandy,  was  ennobled  in 
1505,  on  account  of  some  service  rendered  the  govemment,  with 
the  privilege,  usually  denied  to  the  nobility,  of  engaging  in  cchd- 
merce.      It  always  enjoyed  higt>  distinction  and  formed  many 
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allUaces  with  distiDguiahed  families  in  France,  particularly  vith 
that  of  La  Fayette. 

He  was  destined  for  the  magistracy;  having  do  taste  for  that 
occupation,  entered  the  commercial  house  0(  his  relations,  who  bad 
establishments  in  Prance  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Understanding  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  he  was  sent 
to  London  and  Cadiz,  where  he  passed  several  years. 

In  September,  1786,  he  married,  in  Paris,  Miss  Clonet,  whom 
father  held  an  honorable  office  in  that  city.  She  was  a  niece  of 
General  Touzord,  who  came  to  America  with  General  La  Fayette, 
during  tH&  Revolutionary  war,  and  lost  an  arm  in  our  service. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  remaining  in  the  employ  of  our 
government  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  ISll. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Le  Couteulx  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  accounts  with  the  house 
of  Robert  Morris.  He  arrived  with  bis  wife  at  New  York  on  the 
15tb  df  December,  1786,  and  repaired  to  Pbitadelphia,  whither  his 
business  called  him.  Having  arranged  the  accounts  with  Mr. 
Morris,  and  being  pleased  with  this  country,  he  rented  a  house  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  untU  the  July  following. 
He  then  purchased  an  estate  ip  Bucks  county,  near  Philadelphia, 
of  about  two  hundred  acres,  called  "  La  Petite  France." 

Wishing  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  made  hb 
first  declaration  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1787,  and  eventually 
obtained  his  certificate  of  naturalization. 

The  chmate  of  this  country  not  agreeing  with  his  wife,  he 
accompanied  her  to  France  the  17th  of  October,  1789,  with  his 
two  sons,  and  returned  alone  to  Phikulelphia,  the  17th  of  Febroarj- 
following. 

He  was  among  the  lirst  who  introduced  merino  sheep  into  the 
United  States,  having  imported  a  pair  from  Spain,  in  1789,  which 
he  presented  to  Robert  Morris.  They  were  sent  from  Cadiz  by 
the  house  of  Le  Couteulx,  not  without  great  difliculty  and  risk,  as 
the  Spanish  govemmeot  had  forbidden  their  exportation  under 
severe  penalties. 

Having  arranged  bis  business  with  Mr.  Morris,  and  being  fond 
d*  traveling,  he  set  out  on  horseback,  accompanied  with  a  servant, 
and  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  This  occupied 
him  two  years,  a  port  of  which  time  he  spent  among  various  tribes 
of  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  manners  and  customs. 
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During  thk  Bojoum  among  the  lodians,  he  was  adt^ted  by  the 
Seoecas.  He  -wrote  an  interesting  journal  of  his  travels  which 
unfortunately  has  been  losL 

After  finishing  his  travels,  he  established  himself  in  business  at 
Albany  in  the  aprtiig  of  1795,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
many  years. 

He  set  out  in  the  month  of  September,  1800,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  merchandize  destined  for  Detroit,  where  he  had  determined  to 
reside,  in  case  be  found  it  a  good  market  for  his  goods. 

The  usual  route  of  travel  to  Detroit  at  that  early  period,  was  by 
way  of  Fort  Niagara,  Fort  George,  and  Queenston  to  "Chippewa, 
and  Fort  Erie,  where  shipping  could  be  obtained  direct  to  Detroit. 

On  landing  at  Fort  George  on  the  Tth  day  of  October,  1800,  he 
was  arrested  by  the  English,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  French  spy, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Quebec,  where  he  endured  a  rigorous  captivity 
from  the  4th  day  of  November,  1800,  until  the  29th  day  of  July, 
1602,  when  he  was  released  in  consequence  of  the  ratification  of 
peaoe  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

During  his  detention,  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  his 
friends  to  procure  his  release,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  vain  claimed  his  discharge  as  an  American  citizen. 

His  affdrs  experienced  sad  derangement  during  his  long  captivity, 
but  with  what  he  could  save  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  he  soon 
after  purchased  from  the  Holland  Company  several  lots  in  the  then 
village  of  New  Amsterdam — (now  BuSalo.) 

Mr.  Le  Couteulx  came  to  reside  in  BuSalo  in  the  year  1804,  soon 
after  employed  some  Canadians  to  construct  him  a  frame  house 
opposite  Mr.  Crows,  on  the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the 
"Le  Couteulx  Block,"  and  in  which  he  lived  until  the  burning  of 
Buffalo,  with  bis  second  wife,  whom  he  married  a  short  time  after 
his  release  from  his  captivity. 

He  was  soon  after  employed  by  the  Holland  Company  as  an  agent 
for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Bufialo  and  its  vicinity,  and  was 
appointed  first  Clerk  of  Niagara  county,  the  26th  of  March,  1808, 
which  office  he  contmued  to  hold  until  the  war  of  1812. 

He  then  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  had  still  a  small  property, 
and  reestablished  himself  in  business  in  that  city. 

He  received  the  appointment  of  Forage  Master  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  towards  the  close  of  ihe  late  war,  which  he  held 
until  June,  1815. 
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He  vas  elected  Sergeant  at  Arms  by  the  CotwtitutuMMl  Cooven- 
tion  of  1831,  and  also  by  the  New  Yortc  Senate. 

He  soon  after  returned  to  Buffalo,  where  he  resided  until  hie 
death,  which  occurred  October  16th,  1839,  at  the  age  of  84  yean. 
His  wife  had  died  the  year  previous. 

Thus  have  we  sketched  the  prominent  events  of  the  life  of  Louii 
Stephen  he  Couteulx,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Bu%lo.  He 
died  regretted  by  all  who  vrere  capable  of  appreciating  his  good 
qualities.  As  a  private  citizen,  no  one  was  more  worthy  of  tbe 
general  esteem  and  ctHisideration  in  whicJi  he  was  held. 

He  was  a  kind  father,  aSectionate  husband,  and  firm  friend.  He 
was  honest  beyond  suspicion;  as  a  Catholic,  he  strictly  observed  all 
the  requirements  of  his  religion,  and  especially  those  of  the  Go^el, 
which  induced  him  to  regard  alt  the  unfortunate  as  his  brethren, 
and  to  afford  them  aABistance  without  reference  to  their  religion. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
integrity,  hia  zeal,  and  bis  affability. 

Although  a  foreigner  by  birth,  no  one  excelled  him  in  love  of  his 
adopted  country,  or  more  highly  appreciated  its  institutions,  and  be 
was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  personal  interest  for  the  general 
good.  Some  proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  donations  he  has 
made  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  other  corporations,  for  benevolent 
purposes.  He  was  the  founder  of  St.  LouiB  Church,  erected  by  tbe 
Catholics  on  a  large  lot  fronting  on  Main  Strt^t,  in  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  which  he  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  his 
successors  in  office,  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  construction  of 
which  he  contributed  a  large  share  of  the  funds.  He  also  gAve 
another  lot  to  the  Irish  Catholic  congregation,  on  which  they  have 
recently  erected  a  church. 

In  acknowledgement  of  these  benevolent  acts,  and  to  perpetuate 
his  memory,  the  Commcm  Council  of  the  Ci}y  of  Buffalo  procured 
his  portrait  to  be  painted  a  short  time  before  his  deatli,  and  have 
placed  it  among  those  of  the  mayors  of  the  city,  in  the  Common 
Council  chamber. 


In  1804,  Major  Adam  Hoops,  whose  name  has  occurred  in  cm- 
nection  with  the  eariiest  movements  of  the  Holland  Company  in 
this  region,  purchased  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Olesn 
Point,  and  commenced  founding  a  settlement  there.     Ebenezer  F. 
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Norton  was  interesled  with  him  io  the  purdiMe.  At  that  early 
period,  and  in  &ct,  until  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  Olean 
FcHnt,  the  head  of  navigation  <»i  the  Alleghany  river,  was  deemed. 
to  possess  important  adTantages,  as  will  be  seen  in  connectitm  with 
other  accounts  of  early  movements  in  that  quarter.  Anticipations 
were  entertained,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been  postponed,  but 
which  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  yet  realized.  It  is  here  that  the 
Genesee  Valley  Canal  enters  the  Alleghany  river;  it  is  where  the 
Erie  rail  road  comes  upon  its  banks;  and  it  is  the  point  up  to  which 
the  river  will  in  all  probability,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be 
made  navigable  for  steamboats. 

Major  Ho<^  and  his  brotiier  Robert,  settled  there,  and  built  a 
small  tog  house,  in  the  same  year  the  purchase  was  made.  Pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  ^e  settlement  of  the  Holland 
Purchase,  there  was  a  small  isolated  settlement  on  the  Osway,  in 
Pennsylvania,  adjoining  ^e  Une  of  this  state.  Although  a  little 
beyond  om-  bounds,  it  is  quite  too  remarkaUe  to  be  passed  over: — 
Francis  King,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  came  from 
London  to  Philadelphia,  an  adventurer  in  the  new  world,  in  1795. 
In  '97,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  capitalists  of  Philadelphia,  he  set 
out  as  a  land  explorer;  after  journeying  over  the  wild  regions  of 
western  Pennaylvania,  for  weeks  in  the  forest,  cam[»ng  out;  losing 
bis  way,  and  coming  near  famishing  for  food,  he  found  his  way  out 
of  the  woods,  and  returning  to  Philadelphia,  his  representations 
induced  Keatmg  &.  Co.  of  that  city,  to  purchase  of  Wm.  Brigham 
Esq.  (who  hod  purchased  of  the  state,}  300,000  acres  of  land  in 
what  is  now  Potter  and  M'Kean  counties.  The  explorer  became 
the  reudent  agent  of  the  owners.  In  the  summer  of  '98,  he  came 
upon  the  purchase,  with  a  few  hired  hands,  and  put  up  a  log  build- 
ing on  the  Osway,  near  the  present  village  of  Ceres,  or  Cerestown. 
His  son  and  three  daughten,  joined  him  in  his  wilderness  home  in 
'98.  There  are  few  instances  of  pioneer  life,  so  isolated,  and  that 
too,  of  a  family  who  had  been  transferred  from  the  largest  city  of 
Europe.  Their  nearest  neighbors  for  two  years,  were  in  Dyke's 
settlement,  at  what  is  now  Andover,  in  Allegany  oouoty,  N.  Y. 
The  nearest  neighbor  in  Pennsylvania  was  at  the  distance  of  fifty- 
wx  miles;  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  short  of  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  to  a  settlemeut  on  the  Susquehannah. 
The  pioneer  settler  used  to  send  his  son  once  a  month,  on  a  pack 
borse  road  to  the  nearest  F.  0.   (WiUiamsport,)  for  his  letters. 
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The  journey  used  to  be  oiade  od  foot,  and  in  «1]  cases,  inrolved  the 
necessity  of  camping  out  rate  night  going  and  cmning.  la  1800, 
several  families  came  in. 

Francis  King  died  in  1814.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  land 
agency,  by  his  son  John  King,  whom  the  author  found  last  summer, 
a  resident  near  Ceres,  in  a  quiet  and  rwnantic  spot,  his  hospitable 
mansitKi  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  and  a  display  of  fine  floral  and 
horticultural  taste.  It  is  a  wild  spot  even  now.  The  road  to  it 
from  the  Allegany  river,  is  most  of  the  way  through  a  dense  pine 
forest,  along  the  base  and  sides  of  a  mountain,  and  the  settlement, 
with  a  pleasing  rural  aspect,  reminds  one  of  the  descriptions  of 
secluded  retreats  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  If  any 
of  our  readers  should  take  a  summer  ramble  in  that  directioo,  to 
breathe  pure  air,  angle  for  trout  in  the  streams,  or  indulge  in  the 
chase;  they  should  not  fail  to  visit  Ceres,  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  King,  or  "  Quaker  John  "  as  he  is  sometimes  called. 

His  residence  for  a  half  century,  having  been  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Holland  Purchase,  he  ww  enabled  to  give  the  author  many 
reminiscences  of  early  events. 

Soon  after  the  Hoops  settled  at  Oleao,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Russell  and  Read  families.  There  followed  soon  af^er,  settling  on 
village  plat,  and  upon  Oil  creek,  Elisha  Johnson,  Ebenezer  Reed, 
James  Brooks,  Zacharia  Oraterhout,  Jamea  Green.  The  early 
tavern  keepers  were  Sylvanus  Russell,  and  Jehiel  Boardman;  the 
early  merchants  were  Levi  Gregory,  and  Ebenezer  Lockwood;  the 
early  physicians  were  Norman  Smith,  A.  C.  Bennett,  and  Andrew 
Mead,  the  last  of  whom  still  survives. 

The  first  saw  mill  built  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Allegany, 
was  on  the  Osway,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  mouth,  by  Atherton 
and  Horton;  or  rather  this  was  the  first  built  to  make  lumber  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  Francis  King  had  built  a  saw  mill  at  Ceres 
in  '90,  to  accommodate  the  settlers.  He  built  a  grist  mill  at  Ceres 
in  1801;  before  that,  all  the  com  of  the  settlers  was  pounded  in 
mortars;  no  mill  within  one  hundred  miles.  Lumber  was  fitst 
taken  down  the  river  from  above  Olean  in  1807.  It  vras  sawed  in 
King's  miU. 

In  1800  or  '10  Olean  Point  began  to  become  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  emigrants,  and  for  a  long  period,  in  portions  of  each 
year,  great  numbers  assembled  there,  built  arks,  and  embarked  on 
their  way  down  the  Allegany  and  the  Ohio.     For  a  few  years 
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pending  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Caoal,  eveiy  spring,  the  emi- 
grantfl  awaiting  the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  river  counted  to 
the  number  of  thousands;  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  over  three 
thousand  in  1818.  On  that  as  well  as  other  occasions,  the  great 
Dumbers  accumulating  there,  created  great  scarcity  of  food.  The 
river  would  remain  cloeed  longer  than  they  had  anticipated,  supplies 
of  provisions  wogid  be  exhausted;  and  that  too,  at  seasons  of  the 
year  when  the  state  of  the  roads  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
proviaioDS  in.  The  families  of  emigrants,  far  exceeding  the  capa- 
city of  public  and  private  houses,  were  obliged  to  erect  tents  and 
shantees  to  live  in.  Flour  has  sold  at  Olean  upon  such  occasions^ 
as  high  as  925  dollars  per  barrel,  and  pork,  for  950.  In  numerous 
ii»tances  emigrants  would  become  penniless,  before  they  could  get 
down  the  river.  Sometimes  large  numbers  of  emigrants  would 
commence  their  journeys  towards  the  last  of  sleighing,  intending  to 
reach  Olean  just  before  the  breaking  up  of  ice  in  the  river;  the 
snow  would  go  off  before  their  journey  was  accompli^ed;  sleighs 
would  be  left  and  wagons  substituted;  and  then  followed  long  days 
and  weeks  of  slow  progress;  (the  roads  almost  impassable;)  depri- 
vation and  Eudering.  This  affords  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  what  it 
was  to  emigrate  to  the  westeni  states,  before  the  facilities  were 
afforded  that  now  exist.  How  slow  must  have  been  the  progress 
of  settlement  at  the  Vest,  in  the  absence  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  facilities  to  transportation  upon  the  Lakes  which  it  promoted! 
Vast  as  have  been  the  benefits  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  home,  it  has 
speeded  the  founding  of  a  new  empire  at  the  west 

Although  it  is  going  some  years  beyond  the  period  we  have 
generally  so  far  embraced,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  settlement, 
we  will  add  in  this  connection  some  account  of  the  early  advent  of 
Friend's  missions  upon  the  Allegany  Reservation,  obtained  from 
John  King.  The  mission  was  first  established  in  the  year  1796,  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  Joel  Swayne,  ^alliday 
Jackson,  Chester  Simmons,  three  young  Friends  from  Chester 
county.  Fa.  became  residents  upon  the  Reservation,  locating  about 
five  miles  below  the  Cold  Springs.  They  became  teachers  of  agri- 
culture and  other  arts  of  civilized  life;  and  school  teachers.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  soon  aAer  purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
of  the  Holland  Company,  and  built  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill.  The 
milb  did  work  for  the  white  settlers,  updn  the  usual  terms,  and 
furnished  lumber,  and  ground  com  for  the  Indians,  free.    Robert 
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ClendeDoa,  from  Chester  county,  Pa.  with  his  wife  and  two  daugb- 
tera,  occupied  the  mission  station  as  early  as  1S12.  Under  his 
superrision  the  mills  were  rebuilt  that  had  been  first  built  by  Jacob 
Taylor  and  Jonathan  Thomas.  The  Clendenon  family  remained 
there  four  years;  the  dau^lers  were  school  teachero,  and  taught 
the  squaws  to  sew,  knit,  spin  and  the  duties  generally  of  house 
keeping,  as  practiced  in  civilized  life.  One  of  them  is  now  the  wife 
of  John  Kiug,  and  the  other  resides  with  him.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  manifetit  a  deep 
interest  in  their  welfare.  One  of  them  informed  the  author  that 
there  were  descendants  of  Sir  'William  Johnson  now  residing  upon 
the  Allegany  Reservation. 

The  author  was  amused,  and  it  ia  presumed  the  reader  will  be, 
mth  the  reason  that  John  King  gave  for  the  slow  progress  of 
settlement  and  improvement  on  the  Allegany.  He  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  easy  facilities  of  getting  away  from  there;  that  the 
new  settlers  would  get  dissatisfied,  discouraged,  and  had  only  to 
get  together  a  few  slabs,  form  a  raf^  and  be  carried  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  to  a  new  home.  He  inferred  that  there  were 
periods  with  most  of  those  who  attempt  the  settlement  of  new 
countries,^  when  they  would  back  out,  or  go  further  on,  if  they 
could  do  it  as  easily;  and  he  added,  what  many  a  pioneer  settler 
will  sanction,  that  there  are  many  prosperous  citizens  of  the  whole 
region  of  Western  New  York  who  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
there  were  formidable  obstacles  to  getting  away  in  early  days  of 
privation  and  endurance. 

A  brief  abstract  of  memorandums  made  in  conversation  with 
John  Green,  the  son  of  the  early  pioneer,  James  Green,  will 
embrace  some  of  the  earliest  events  in  that  region: — 

I  came  with  my  father  to  Olean  in  1806.  He  was  the  first 
supervisor  of  Olean;  used  to  go  to  Batavia  to  attend  the  sitting  of 
Board  of  Supervisors;  the  town  of  Olean  was  all  Cattaragus.  He 
built  a  saw  mill  on  Haskell's  creek  in  1606,  the  first  mill  built  for 
the  lumber  business  on  the  Allegany. 

I  am  now  the  oldest  resident  of  Cattaragus  county.     The  first 

death  and  fiineral  in-  Cattaragus  were  those  of Huslen. 

He  was  killed  by  the  springing  of  a  tree,  while  getting  out  spars 
on  the  river,  in  1807.  There  was  no  one  to  take  the  lead  of  any 
religious  service;  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  get  together 
enough  to  bury  him.  Marius  Johnson,  Esq.  son  of  Elisha  Jonnson, 
was  the  first  bom  male  child  in  Cattaragus,  and  a  sister  of  mine, 
the  first  female. 
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1  remember  the  execution  of  a  smiaw  on  the  Allegany,  in  1807. 
She  was  convicted  of  witchery.  The  principal  proof  against  her 
was  that  ahe  had  foretold  that  some  of  the  Indians  would  die,  who 
were  veiT  sick  at  the  time.  Complanter  was  absent;  when  he 
returned  he  disapproved  of  it;  the  Prophet,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal  means  of  condemning  her,  was  obliged  to  go  to  Canada  to  get 
rid  of  the  vengeance  of  the  surviving  relatives.  The  execution  was 
a  horrid  one;  the  executioner,  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Sun  Fish, 
struck  her  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet;  sne  came  to  and  groaned, 
when  he  cut  her  throat  with  a  knife. 

1  had  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  Complanter.  I  have 
no  doubts  as  to  hia  parentage.  He  was  the  soif  of  (VBail,  an 
Irishman,  who  was  an  Indian  trader;  his  mother  was  a  Seneca 
squaw.  His  Indian  name  was  Ki-en-twa-ka,  which  means  a  large 
corufield;  it  came  in  consequence  of  his  cultivating  large  cornfields, 
when  he  resided  down  the  river,  near  Pittsburg.  He  died  in  1 837 
or  '88,  aged  100  years.  He  was  a  strong  minded  man,  always 
temperate:  he  had  a  great  veneration  for  Washington.  He  had 
no  education,  has  often  brought  pt4>ers  to  me  to  read  and  explain 
to  him.  He  was  a  confirmed  pagan;  he  once  favored  a  Methodist 
Missionary  upon  the  Reservation — was  rather  disposed  to  favor 
religion — but  relapsed  into  paganism.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
opposed  to  schools,  for  the  reason  that  learning  had  bo  bad  an  effect 
upcHi  his  son  Henry. 

Mr.  Green  located  on  the  Allegany,  at  Great  Valley,  where  he 
now  resides,  in  1813.  He  has  consequently,  for  a  long  period,  been 
a  neighbor  of  the  Indians  on  the  Allegany  Reservation.  He  is 
familiar  with  much  of  their  history,  and  spea3cB  thetr  language. 
When  he  settled  at  Great  Valley,  there  was  no  other  white 
inhabitant  on  the  Allegany  below  Olean. 


In  these  brief  sketches  appertaining  to  die  neighborhood  of  the 
Allegany,  one  who  may  well  be  considered  the  "oldest  settler," 
should  not  be  overlooked: — Governor  Blacksnake,  head  chief  of 
the  Allegany  Reservation,  still  survives.  His  residence  is  m  a  small 
framed  house,  on  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Cold  Spring 
He  has  passed  his  hundredth  year,  but  yet  walks  erect,  travels  a 
good  deal,  spends  nuMt  of  bis  time  visiting  his  numerous  descendants, 
and  giving  1^  people  the  benefit  of  his  counsels.  Although  a  pagan, 
be  is  yet  tolerant,  and  makes  no  serious  opposidon  to  missionary 
efibrts.  It  was  during  last  summer,  that  he  gave  to  an  intelligyit 
informant  of  the  author,  a  pretty  distinct  declaration  of  his  rehgious 
views.    He  said  be  was  an  old  man,  iamiliar  with  the  ancient  rites 
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and  customs  of  his  people;  that  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  was  to 
the  white  and  not  to  the  red  man;  that  with  the  Indians,  the 
christian  religion  is  an  innovation.  1q  his  speeches  in  councils,  he 
ui^es  the  Indians  to  habits  of  temperance;  advises  them  to  cultivate 
their  lands  and  build  comfortable  houses.  His  memory  of  eveoK 
is  retentive,  and  it  embraces  a  period  of  ninety  years;  the  wars  of 
his  own  people,  their  wars  with  the  English,  and  the  border  wars 
of  the  Revolution,  His  descendants  are  to  the  fifth  generation. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  survived,  and  rcali2ed  what  the 
familiar  language  illustrates:  —  "Arise  daughter,  and  go  to  yoni 
dau^ter,  for  your  daughter's  daughter,  has  got  a  young  daughter.'' 

Peter  R.  Grouse,  an  educated,  intelligent  half  blood,  is  a  re»dcnl 
at  the  Cold  Springs;  his  wife  is  a  grand  daughter  of  Mary  Jamison. 
His  father,  then  a  boy  fifteen  years  old,  was  taken  prisoner  dniing 
the  border  wars  of  Pennsylvania,  conformed  himself  to  Indian 
habits,  married  a  squaw,  and  spent  his  life,  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
among  his  captors.  There  are  fifty  of  his  descendants  living. 
From  the  son  who  has  been  named,  the  author  gathered  some 
interesting  facts.-'in  reference  to  the  Indians  upon  the  Allegany 
Reservation:— They  now  number  about  nine  hundred.  They 
chiefly  consist  of  two  tribes,  the  Senecas  and  Onondagas;  the 
Oneidaa,  a  few  in  number,  have  recently  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ecas.  Jacob  Blacksnake,  a  son  of  the  Governor,  generally  presides 
in  council.  The  early  Friend's  mission  establishment  is  still  kept 
up.  The  Presbyterians  have  besides,  two  mission  establtshnwntf 
upon  the  Reservation.  There  are  Four  schools.  The  general 
tendencies  upon  the  Reservation,  are  to  agricultural  and  general 
improvement. 

By  a  reference  to  the  preceding  list  of  settlers,  and  the  townships 
settled,  it  will  be  observed  that  up  to  Jan,  1st,  1807,  the  piooeen 
of  Chautauqua  were  along  and  near  Lake  road,  from  Caltaragui 
creek  to  Pennsylvania  line,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayville  and 
Jamestown. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  the  relict  of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Buflalo,  who 
still  survives  and  remdes  in  the  city  with  her  son,  Orsamus  H- 
Marshall,  Esq.,  is  a  daughter  of  the  early  pioneer  in  Chaatauqu^ 
Orsamus  Holmes.  She  remembers  distinctly  the  events  attending 
the  advent  of  her  father,  with  his  family,  in  June,  1 60S.  Arrivio^at 
Buffalo,  after  spending  a  night  in  the  humble  travelers'  home  of 
Johb  Crow.    There  was  but  the  beach  road  upon  the  lake,  for 
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them  to  travel  to  (heir  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  Crossing 
Buffalo  creek  at  ita  month,  on  the  bar,  their  progress  was  a  slow 
and  tedious  one.  All  the  inhabitants  then  on  the  route  were  the 
family  that  preceded  Judge  Bariier,  eight  miles  up  the  lake,  a 
family  at  Eighteen  Mile  creek,  Capt  Sydnor,  at  Cattaragus  creek, 
and  a  family  by  the  name  of  Dickinson,  at  Silver  creek.  Mr. 
Holmes'  location  was  three  miles  east  of  Fredonia,  on  the  main 
road.  Mrs.  Marshall  names  all  the  settlers  along  on  the  road,  in 
1805  and 'S;  the  reader  will  find  them  by  referring  to  list  of  names, 
and  the  townships  along  the  lake  shore,  in  Chautauque.  Mr. 
Holmes  died  in  Ohio,  where  he  had  gone  to  reside  with  a  son,  in 
1835.  Dr.  Marshall,  who  was  the  first  physician  in  Mayville,  and 
the  first  County  Clerk  of  Chautauque,  died  in  BuffiUo,  in  1638. 

CoL  James  M'Mahan,  from  Northumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  the  pioneer  settler  of  Chautauque.  He  had  commenced 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  township,  in  a  personal  visit  to 
this  region  soon  after  the  surveying  commenced.  In  September, 
1802,  he  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  T.  4,  R.  14,  which  included 
the  mouth  of  Chautauque  creek,  and  site  of  the  village  of  Westfield. 
Although  he  first  settled  there,  and  built  a  mill,  it  would  seem  that 
the  land  was  never  conveyed.  His  location  was  transferred  to  T. 
3,  R.  15,  now  town  of  Ripley,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand  acres,  and  became  the  founder  of  what  was  long 
after  known  as  M'Mahan's  Settlement. 

la  some  published  accounts,  which  are  noticed  in  the  preface,  it 

Nora. —  Hon.  IhuM  G.  Ottnuav.  ■  IbrmaT  RcpraMotatiTs  in  CoDgrMB  from  tha 
d  of  Chaatiinqae,  ^rie  uid  Niaesre,  bH  r«1iiled  to  tna  lulhor  ■oma 
lifs  of  Hr.  HoImM  which  tarDlah  extnordiDsiy  irutuicia  of  ■nfierlDf 


ipOHd  at  Chaatiinqae,  ^rie  and  Ni 
"--  '"i  of  Mr.  Holmei  which  fiinii 

He  Kalhered  them  froni  a  meiDDrial  ba  praaanled  to  CoDgreaa,  in 
mmmiag  ■  penaioD,  which  waa  ETBDtril.  In  Ihe  yeu  1T75,  whan  he  waa  bat 
jsan  old,  ha  aocompuijed  we  aipeditiaa  of  Gen.  Hunlgamery,  aniart 
RelanuDE:,  ha  re-enliatad  in  the  army,  and  waa  enroned  in  the  Graen  Mou- 
hiin  Mipa,  undai  CoL  Hsrrick.  Abont  Ihe  period  of  Ihe  eTacaation  of  Tieaaderoga 
b;  the  Biiliah,  ha  waa  upon  a  aoontins  party,  and  himwlf  and  a  Mmpanion  wata  takaa 
prinnan  and  carried  lo  Qnebec.  While  confined  on  hoard  a  priMH  abip,  ba  and  dina 
albara  made  their  aaeape,  and  in  a  ihip'a  bent  cmaad  the  St.  Lafrreneo  and  almck  into 
ibe  wndemaaa  wilhool  compaa  or  guide.  The  fbar  traveled  aaranleaD  dsja  Id  a  dreary 
region,  mbaiating  Ihe  finrt  aeTan  dija  on  four  hard  biaaofts  and  ai^t  anncea  of  poi%  a 
daji  and  tha  remaining  ten  daja  on  the  inner  barfc  of  the  while  pine  and  a  few  firil 
ll>ay  caniht  with  IheiT  handa.  At  Ihe  eipiretton  of  thli  pariad  tbar  wera  re-taken  by  a 
party  of  Indian*  and  taken  back  la  Qnebec.  Thraa  of  them  eacapad  again,  by  laapinf 
ten  Ihe  tha  ascond  atorr  window  at  Ihe  praro  priaon,  arading  a  guard  of  ai^itaaii 
man.  The*  cwaJ  the  riTar.  and,  atrikiDg  again  into  the  wildameaa,  altar  many  dnra 
<rf  anOeriag  raaehad  the  Crontier  aetliemanta  of  VatmonL  Tbe  reader  wiQ  conchida 
nat  each  an  adfantnier  wai  well  Gtlad  lo  be  a  pionear  of  new  aeUletDant. 
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is  stated  that  Edward  M'Heoiy,  vas  the  next  settler  oo  "an 
adjoining  tract"  The  author  is  diqiosed  to  ccmclude  that  M'Hearj 
Kttled  under  the  auspices  of  Gen.  M'Mahan,  inasmuch  as  there  ii 
DO  record  of  anj  contract  of  his  with  the  Holland  Company.  Idm 
M'Henry,  bora  in  1802,  waa  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
Cbautauque.  Id  1803  ATHeory  was  drowned  while  attemptiDg-lo 
make  a  trip  &om  the  mouth  of  Chantaoque  creek  to  Erie,  id  a  anaD 
boat,  after  proviaons. 

The  first  white  reudent  of  Cbautauque,  was  Amos  SottJe.  Be 
had  resided  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cattuagus  creek  for  three  yean 
before  the  sale  of  the  Holland  Company  lands  commenced. 

The  present  village  of  Irving,  or  that  portion  of  it  which 
embraces  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaragos  creek,  was  at  an  early 
•  period  of  the  Boireyfl  of  the  Purchase,  phttted  as  a  village  site,  and 
called  "Cattaragus;"  village  lots  were  sold  there,  as  In  Mayville 
and  other  of  the  original  Holland  Company  villages,  cotemporary 
with  the  sale  of  farming  lands  in  the  neighborhood.  In  addition  to 
the  Amos  Sottle,  that  civilization  found  there,  those  who  lock 
contracts  in  early  years,  (not  included  in  the  list,)  were  Sylvester 
Maybee,  Sylvester  Mark,  Nathan  Cole,  Benjamin  Kenyou,  Joseph 
Hadsell. 

Settlements  were  commenced  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Fredooia  io 
1804;  David  Eason  was  the  pioneer.  In  the  same  year.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  from  Meadville,  Pa.,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter  as  having  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Andrew  Ellicott, 
erected  a  saw  mill  on  the  Conewango — the  first  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Cbautauque,  and  the  first  step  in  the  way  of  improvement 
taken  south  of  the  Ridge. 

The  mill  of  Gen.  M'Mahan,  on  Cbautauque  creek,  was  erected 
in  1804,  though  the  author  is  disposed  to  conclude,  was  not  in 
operation  that  year,  for  in  some  reminiscences  funudied  by  an  early 
settler,  it  is  mentioned  that  Judge  Cushing,  and  some  of  his 
neighbors,  the  first  year  after  they  went  into  the  woods,  made  trips 
to  Street's  mill,  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  foot,  carrying  flour  and  mesi 
home  on  their  backs.  And  in  feet,  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  what 
a  mill  would  have  found  to  do  in  Cbautauque,  until  the  fall  of  1805, 
as  previous  to  that,  there  could  have  been  no  crops  nused  of  any 
consequence.  In  1805,  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  pioneer  at  Silver  Creek, 
erected  a  saw  mill,  to  which  he  attached  a  pestle  and  mortar,  for 
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pouodiog  corn.  Mr.  Moore  erected  a  grist  mill  at  ForestviUe  in 
1606.  Along  in  1805  and  '6,  flour  was  worth  in  that  part  of  the 
Purchase,  from  tl2  to  815,  and  pork  from  918  to  (30  per  barreL 

la  April,  1806,  the  town  of  Chautauque,  (including  all  of  what 
is  DOW  Chaatauque  county,)  having  boen  set  off  from  Batavia,  a 
town  meeting  woe  held,  Gea  M'Mahan  elected  supervisor,  and 
James  Montgomery,  town  clerk.  Previous  to  this,  as  will  be  seen 
by  some  account  we  shall  give  of  the  organization  of  GleDesee 
county,  the  early  settlers  had  to  go  to  Vandeventei's,  on  Bu^o 
road,  for  the  transaction  of  their  town  business. 

John  M'Mahan,  David  Eason  and  Perry  G.  Ellsworth,  were  the 
first  justices  of  the  peace  commissioned  for  Chautauque  county. 

William  Wilson,  in  1806,  was  the  pioneer  settler  of  the  town  of 
EUicott;  Joseph  Aikin,  of  the  town  of  Carrol;  Messrs.  GriffiU), 
Bemus  and  Bamhart,  were  the  pioneers  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Chautauque  lake.  U^  For  names  of  settlers  up  to  Jan.  1st,  1S07, 
see  townships  6,  ranges  10  and  11,  townships  2,  5  and  6,  range  IS, 
townships  3  and  t^  range  13,  township  S,  range  15,  Irving  and 
Mayville. 

The  settlement  of  the  county  of  Chautauque  was  rapid,  ahnost 
from  the  commencement  up  to  the  war  of  1812.  It  tiad  at  an  early 
period,  a  high  reputation,  which  has  been  so  abundantly  justified 
since;  or  rather  demonstrated,  in  the  almost  universal  and  substantial 
prosperity  that  exists  there.  The  author  can  well  remember,  when 
(along  in  1809,  '10  and  11,}  the  early  emigrants,  with  dieir  covered 
wagons,  or  sleighs,  were  to  be  seen  almost  daily,  upon  either  the 
Buffalo  road,  or  the  south  road  that  terminates  on  the  lake,  eight 
miles  alx)ve  Buffalo.  It  was  a  land  of  promise  with  them  then,  and 
such  it  has  proved;  but  the  full  fruition,  as  in  all  other  portions  of 
the  Holland  Purchase,  was  only  to  be  realized  after  long  years  of 
privation  and  endurance,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the  wilderness 
involves.  With  what  stout  hearts  they  would  move  along  in  their 
emigrant  journeys;  the  pioneer  himself,  driving  his  team,  with 
ruddy  and  cheerful  countenance,  undismayed  by  all  the  difficulties 
that  were  ahead  of  him;  behind  him,  his  boys,  driving  a  cow,  a  few 
sheep  and  hogs;  and  often  his  wife  and  daughters,  trudging  along 
on  foot.  There  are  many  of  the  now  prosperous  farmers  of 
Chautauque,  whcMe  journeys  into  the  wilderness  were  after  the 
manner  described.  Their  advents  are  mingled  with  the  earliest 
TecoDections  of  the  author;  he  has  seen  them  making  their  slow 
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progress  over  the  rough,  muddy,  primitive  roads;  them,  and  their 
gtorious  pioneer  wives,  worn  down,  almost  overcome  with  the  toils 
and  fatigues  of  a  Img  journey;  at  nights  sheltered  in  the  humble 
log  cabin  tavern,  their  scanty  stores  of  provisioDs  spread  out;  and 
yet  cheerful  and  happy; — and  well  pleased  has  he  been  in  long 
after  years,  to  hear  that  a  deserved  success  had  crowned  their 
efforts;  that  peace  and  plenty  smiled  around  their  once  forest  honoes. 

Hundreds  of  anecdotes  could  be  told  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Chautauque,  that  would  illustrate  that  there,  as  well  as  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  Purchase,  the  pioneers  were  as  poor  a  class  of  men, 
generally,  as  ever  becanie  founders  of  new  settlements.  Many  of 
them  got  possession  of  their  lands  by  paying  mere  nominal  sums  in 
advance;  in  some  instances  not  over  twenty-five  cents.  There  are 
now  in  Chautauque  and  south  part  of  Erie,  (and  the  remark  may 
be  applied  to  the  whole  Holland  Purchase,)  many  families,  now  the 
most  prosperous,  whose  lost  dollar  was  spent  when  they  had 
arrived  at  their  locations  in  the  forest,  erected  their  log  cabms,  and 
supplied  themselves  with  some  scanty  stores  of  provisions;  and  far 
the  more  credit  is  due  to  them,  in  consideration  that  such  was  their 
humble,  hard  beginnings.  It  may  seem  incredible;  none  but  those 
who  have  seen  the  hardest  features  of  pioneer  life,  can  realize  the 
truth  of  it;  but  the  author  has  seen  those  who  are  yet  surviving, 
surrounded  with  all  the  blessings  that  wealth  can  bestow,  and  those 
who  have  died  after  laying  foundations  of  wealth  for  their  descend- 
ants; making  long  journeys  on  foot,  through  wilderness  paths,  and 
primitive  rrads;  returning  with  a  peck  of  meal,  perhaps  a  bag  of 
flour,  and  sometimes  with  but  a  few  potatoes,  for  the  sustenance 
of  themselves  and  families. 

One  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Chautauque;  aAerwards  a  pros- 
perous farmer;  for  a  long  period  occupying  a  seat  upon  the  bench 
of  the  county,  obtained  possession  of  his  lands  by  depositing  in  the 
land  office  at  Batavia,  his  watch,  to  secure  a  part  of  the  small 
advance  payment  The  transaction  is  minuted  upon  the  books,  and 
entry  was  afterwards  appended  that  he  had  redeemed  his  watch. 

The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Eliicott's  getting  frequent  reports 
through  Mr.  Le  Couteulx,  of  what  the  purchasers  of  lots  in  Buffalo 
were  doing  in  the  way  of  improvement  has  been  noticed.  All  over 
the  Purchase  there  were  the  same  reports  made.  Below  the 
entries  in  all  the  early  contract  books,  there  are  memorandums, 
genei^ally  in  Mr.  Eliicott's  hand  \vriting,  after  this  manner: — "D. 
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£.  reports  that has  gone  on  to  the  lot,  and  put  up  the  body 

of  a  log  house."    "J.  P.  reports  that  has  chopped  two 

acres."     "G.  H.  reports  that has  cut  logs  for  a  house,  and 

intends  bringing  his  fsmily  in  this  fall."     "H.  K.  called  at  the  office 

to-day  and  reports  that has  never  yet  been  upon  his  lot,  and 

doubts  whether  he  ever  will."      "H.  P.  reports  that has 

three  acres  cleared,  which  he  is  intending  to  sow  to  wheat  this  fall." 
And  in  this  way  an  eye  was  kept  on  the  progress  of  improvennent, 
and  a  general  knowledge  obtained  of  who  were  becoming  actual 
settlerB,  and  who  were  not.  Appended  to  the  leaves  of  the  con- 
tract books  are  frequent  short  notes,  addressed  to  Mr.  Elltcott, 
recommending  the  bearers  as  worthy,  industrious  men,  who  are 
disposed  to  become  settlers,  signed  by  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  locations  were  intended  to  be  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Chamberlin  family  were  the  first  to 
take  contracts  in  that  portion  of  the  county  of  ADegany  which  is 
on  the  Holland  Purchase.  The  patriarch  of  that  family,  so  nume- 
rous and  so  closely  blended  with  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the 
counties  of  Allegany  and  Caltaragus,  was  Benjamin  Chamberlin. 
He  was  the  pioneer  settler  of  Angelica,  locating  there  in  1802, 
Few  had  more  actively  participated  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  with  Arnold  at 
Quebec,  (where  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  confined  through  the 
winter,)  at  Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  White  Plains,  Stony  Point,  and 
Valentine's  Hill.  At  Bunker  Hill  he  had  his  left  arm  broken;  at 
White  Plains  he  was  shot  through  one  of  his  thighs;  at  Stony 
Point  he  was  thrust  with  a  bayonet;  was  shot  in  one  of  his  feet  at 
Valentine's  Hill.  In  addition  to  all  this  he  lost  the  use  of  an  eye. 
He  carried  to  his  grave  the  marks  of  the  heavy  irons  that  were 
put  upon  his  wrists,  while  a  prisoner  at  Quebec. 

The  old  veteran,  whose  eventful  life  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
volume,  rather  than  of  a  sketch  so  brief,  was  a  native  of  Cheshire, 
Massachusetts.  He  died  at  Angelica,  in  1647,  aged  00  years.  He 
was  the  father  of  Hon.  Calvin  T.  Chamberlin  of  Cuba,  and  Judge 
Benjamin  Chamberlin  of  Ellicottville.  There  are  over  one  hundred 
of  his  descendants  now  residents  of  Western  New  York. 

There  is  little  in  the  way  of  settlement  to  notice,  in  Allegany, 
{irovious  to  the  close  of  1806.  The  condition  of  the  whole  of  the 
pouth-eastem  part  of  the  Purchase  at  that  period,  will  be  realized 
from  a  statement  of  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Metcalf,  a 
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reudeot  at  Ellicottville.  His  father,  Jobo  Metcalf|  came  to  Batli 
with  Mr.  Williamsoc,  and  was  the  keeper  of  the  public  house  bu 
erected  there.  Mr.  Metcalf  says: — "In  Jaauary  1806,  1  camo 
through  from  Bath  to  Angelica,  and  then  on  lo  Oiean  Point.  The 
road  from  Angelica  to  Olean  was  then  only  UDderbrushedj  the  logs 
were  not  cut,out;  I  had  to  lift  my  sleigh  over  them.  There  was 
then  DO  inhabitants  between  Genesee  river  and  Olean.  I  found 
large  hunting  parties  of  Indians  encamped  about  the  small  settlenocnt 
that  the  Hoops  had  commenced,  with  whom  I  bartered  goods  for 
furs.  I  then  started  for  Buffalo,  talung  an  Indian  trail  that  crossed 
the  CattaragUB  creek  a  short  dintance  below  Arcade.  In  all  this 
route,  I  saw  no  white  man,  except  at  Olean,  and  afier  I  had  reached 
a  few  pioneer  settlers  in  the  south  part  of  Brie.'' 

Pike  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  porticos  of  Allegany. 
Phineas  Harvey  was  the  pioneer.  He  settled  there  in  May,  1806. 
Eli  Griffith  settled  there  the  same  year,  and  in  that  year,  or  the 
nest,  opened  a  road  for  Holland  Company,  from  Leicester  to 
Castile.  Griffith  built  a  saw  mill  in  1808,  and  a  grist  mill  in  1809. 
Michael  Griffith,  the  father  of  Eli  Griffith,  and  the  Mr.  Harvey 
that  has  been  named,  settled  three  miles  east  of  village.  Peter 
Granger  and  Asahel  Newcomb  settled  same  year.  The  settlers 
that  followed  soon  after,  were: — Christopher  Olin,  Salmon  Sim- 
onda,  Alanson  Langdon,  Payne  Turner,  Jouah  Metcali^  Rufus 
Metcalf,  Thomas  Dole,  Asa  Lyon,  Robert  Boggs.  Settlement  m 
that  quarter  was  brisk  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The 
early  pioneer,  EH  Griffith,  went  out  under  Smyth's  proclamation 
and  died  on  his  way  homej  his  neighbors,  Jonathan  Couch  and 
Charles  Benton,  met  the  same  fate,  Mr.  Caleb  Powers,  from 
whom  we  derive  some  local  renainiBcences  of  Pike,  says,  that  in 
1816  and  '17,  there  was  much  suffering  for  food  among  the  new 
settlers  in  all  that  re^n.  The  first  born  in  Fiks  were  twins,  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Harvey;  did  not  survive.  The  first  death  of  an  adult 
was  that  of  Phmeas  Harvey.  It  was  in  1807;  there  was  no  one  lo 
take  the  lead  in  any  funeral  ceremonies.  The  earliest  ministers 
who  visited  that  region,  were  Elder  Smith,  from  Caneadea,  and 
Elder  Goodale,  from  Pittstown,  Ontario  Co.  The  first  settled  min- 
ister was  Elder  Gillett  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  1812;  a 
Presbyterian  soon  after.  The  first  merchant  was  Tilly  Parker. 
In  the  earliest  years  of  merchandiang  there,  common  tea  cups  and 
saucers  were  two  dollars  a  sett;  factory  shirting,  four  shillings  per 
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yard.  Andrew  Dutton  was  the  first  physician.  Eli  Griffith  kept 
the  first  tavem.  The  first  tlothing  and  cloth  dressing  establishment 
vas  at  "Bloody  Comers;"*  Miles  Rood  was  the  proprietor. 

The  Thomas  Dole,  named  above,  was  the  ^terwards  Judge 
Dole,  a  conspicuous  pioneer  of  Allegany,  and  deserving  a  more 
extended  notice.  In  this  instance  however,  as  well  as  numerous 
others,  the  author  relying  upon  the  promise  of  those  who  could 
furnish  the  necessary  data,  has  been  disappointed. 

James  Cravath,  William  Bristol,  Benjamin  Morse,  EInathaa 
George,  were  the  pioneer  settlers  south  of  Warsaw,  in  all  of  the 
present  county  of  Wyoming;  their  locations,  Gainsville  and  Weath- 
ersfield.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Cravath  built  a  grist  and  saw  milt 
on  the  Wiscoy,  between  Hermitage  and  Springs. 

The  first  settlers  at  Hermitage,  were  Eugene  F,  Stowe,  Sidney 
Stowe,  Augustus  Hurlburt,  Wm.  R.  Groger,  Daniel  Granger,  and 
James  Weeks. 

It  will  be  observed  by  list  of  settlers,  that  there  is  little  to  be 
said  of  settlement  in  Orleans,  previous  to  Jan.  1st,  1807.  It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Ellicott  had  at  an  early  period,  selected  the  mouth 
of  Oak  Ordiard  creeh  as  the  site  of  a  village.  It  was  platted  in 
1803,  and  called  "Manilla."  Looking  to  the  lake  route,  as  the 
course  that  trade  from  a  large  portion  of  the  Holland  Purchase 
would  take;  Lewiston  and  Manilla  were  the  anticipated  depots. 
At  that  period,  such  vessels  as  were  upon  the  lake,  could  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  Oak  Orchard;  the  barrier  there,  was  progressive,  up 
to  the  period  of  commencing  the  recent  harbor  improvement. 
The  Oak  Orchard  road  from  Batavia  north,  so  early  projected  and 
opened,  had  reference  to  Manilla  as  the  commercial  depot  for  the 
middle  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Purchase.  It  will  be  seen  that 
a  few  lota  were  sold  there,  previous  to  1807,  though  but  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  founding  a  village.  Sickness  alone  would  have 
prevented  it  in  all  the  early  years;  and  in  later  years — the 
projection  of  the  Erie  Canal,  arrested  the  projects  of  conamercial 
depots  upon  the  Lakes. 

James  Walsworth,  known  in  all  early  years,  as  the  tavem  keeper 
on  Lockport  and  Batavia  road,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Tonawanda 
swamp,  was  the  pioneer  settler  of  Manilla,  and  in  fact,  of  all 
Orleans  county.     In   May,   1803,   he    landed  at  mouth  of  Oak 
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Orchard  in  an  open  boat,  with  his  family,  and  built  a  Bolitary  hut. 
the  first  and  ooly  one,  between  Fort  Niagara  and  Braddock's 
Bay;  tiis  nearest  neighbor  west,  at  Cold  Springs,  near  Lock- 
port,  his  nearest  south,  Pine  Hill,  (Elba;)  his  nearest  east,  Brad- 
dock's  Bay.  After  they  landed,  he  and  bis  wife  cut  and  barked 
poles  for  their  cabin,  covering  with  bark.  The  early  adven- 
turer was  very  poor;  oil  the  provision  be  had  when  be  landed, 
was  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes;  fish  had  to  supply  the  rest  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  family,  save  a  httle  barter  with  the  crews  of 
bateaux,  as  they  were  passing  few  and  far  between,  up  and  down 
the  lake;  and  the  author  ot»ervcs  by  the  old  books  kept  at  the 
Irondequoit  [»oneer  store,  that  he  used  to  take  some  furs  and 
peltries  down  there,  and  exchange  them  for  some  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Among  some  reminiscences  of  this  early  pioneer,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  either  while  living  at  Oak  Orchard,  or  after  he 
moved  up  on  to  the  Lewiston  road,  in  1606,  his  wife  gave  birth  to 
a  pair  of  twins.  The  parturition  was  in  the  absence  of  either  her 
own  sex  or  a  physician. 

After  clearing  up  the  large  farm  on  the  Lockport  and  Batam 
road,  Mr.  Walsworth,  many  years  smce,  again  became  a  pioneer; 
emigrated  to  the  west 

Walsworth,  and  the  few  others  that  located  ot  Oak  Orchard,  were 
all  the  settlers  in  Orleans,  bcfora  1809,  except  Whitfield  Rathbun, 
who  was  the  pioneer  upon  all  that  part  of  the  Kidge  Road,  in 
Orleans  county,  embraced  in  Holland  Purchase. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  reference  to  tabular  list  of  settlers,  that 
settlement  had  just  begun  at  the  mouth  of  Eighteen  Mile  creek,  in 
Niagara,  and  at  Johnson's  creek,  in  Orleans,  in  1806.  Burgoyne 
Kemp  settled  at  the  Eighteen  Mile  creek  in  1808.    There  was 

Uien  settled  there  William  Chambers  and Colton;  and  there 

was  one  family  at  Johnson's  creek,  on  lake.  At  that  period  there 
was  no  settler  between  lake  and  Ridge,  in  Niagara  or  Orleans. 

Richard  M.  Stoddard,  it  will  have  been  observed,  was  early  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Ellicott  as  a  surveyor;  and  was  afterwards 
employed  by  him  to  survey  the  Triangular  Tract  for  Messrs.  Le 
Roy  and  Bayard.  He  became  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  tract. 
He  had  married  in  1799,  Miss  Saltonstall,  of  Canandaigua,  a  sister 
of  Dudley  Saltonstall,  Esq.  Messrs.  Stoddard  and  Saltonstall 
purchased  of  the  proprietors  the  five  hundred  acres  which  is  now 
the  site  of  Le  Roy  village.    The  interest  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  was 
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soon  after  sold  to  Judge  Ezra  Plait  Stoddard  and  Piatt  became 
the  pioneer  settlere  upon  the  Triangular  Tract,  in  1801,  opening  a 
land  office  at  Le  Roy,  and  soon  ctHnmencing  the  building  of  mille. 

The  aged  widow  of  Mr.  Stoddard  is  now  residing  with  her  son, 
Thomas  B.  Stoddard,  Esq.,  near  Irving,  in  Chautauque  county. 
She  relates  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  early  times;  few  are 
more  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  all  Western  New  York. 

The  primitive  residence  at  Le  Roy,  was  a  log  house  on  the  bank 
of  Allan's  creek.  During  the  first  winter  of  their  residence  there, 
Mr.  Stoddard  was  engaged  in  tending  the  saw  mill  during  a  night. 
A  party  of  intoxicated  Indians  came  into  the  kitchen,  built  up  a 
large  fire  and  commenced  making  a  pow  wow,  as  if  they  were 
masters  of  the  premises.  Mrs.  Stoddard,  who  was  abed  in  another 
ro<Mn,  managed  to  get  a  little  girl  out  of  the  window,  who  went  to 
the  mill  and  alarmed  Mr.  Stoddard.  As  he  came  into  the  house 
the  Indians  attacked  him  and  a  severe  fight  ensued;  Mr.  S.  was, 
however,  the  victor,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  the  intruders. 
There  are  many  traditions  of  his  adventures,  related  by  the  earliest 
class  of  settlers  in  that  region;  especially  such  as  occurred  when 
he  was  sheriS'  of  Genesee  county.  He  was  fearless  and  deter- 
mined; had  seen  much  of  backwoods  Ufe;  and  few  were  better 
adapted  to  the  work  of  settling  a  new  country,  and  becoming  its 
chief  executive  officer.  Anecdotes  are  told  of  his  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  the  new  settlers,  especially  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians;  and  was 
often  consulted  by  their  chiefs,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  their 
people.  Mrs.  Stoddard  redeems  the  Indian  character  from  the  dis- 
grace of  the  drunken  frolic,  by  staling  that  upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  whole  family  were  sick  with  a  prevailing  influenza,  a 
party  of  Indians  and  squaws  greatly  mitigated  the  disease  by 
coming  to  their  house,  and  giving  the  invalids  an  "Indian  sweat" 
They  dug  botes  in  the  earth,  put  in  hot  stones,  poured  water  over 
them,  and  placed  the  patients  under  the  influence  of  the  steam, 
covering  them  over  with  blankets,  and  giving  them  warm  drinks. 

"Sheriff  Stoddard,"  as  ho  is  familiarly  caUed  by  the  earUer  class 
of  pioneers,  died  in  1810.  His  only  daughter,  was  the  first  wife  of 
the  Hon.  John  B.  Skinner  of  Wyoming,  The  family  circle,  in  its 
various  branches,  are  conspicuously  blended  with  the  history  of 
Western  New  York. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1B03,  the  town  of  Batavia  having  been  set 
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off  from  NorthsmptcMi,  ibfl  first  town  meetrng  erer  lield  wett  of 
Genesee  river  -was  cooTflned  at  the  "  hotue  of  JPeter  Vandevenler." 
The  following  town  offioen  were  choien:  — 

SuptTxAaor — Peter  V&nderenter. 

Tbum  Clerk— "DsviA.  Culle^. 

Axteatort — Ed(»  Kellogg,  Abb  Rannm,  Alexander  Kea. 

Ck}mmutioners  of  Highwayt — Alexander  Rea,  Isaac  Sutherland, 
Suffrenus  Maybee. 

Overseen  <ythe  Poor — David  Culley,  Benjamin  Porter. 

ColUctor — Abel  Rowe. 

Coiutablea — John  Miidee,  I^vi  Felton,  Ruitifl  Hart,  Abel  Rowe, 
Seymour  Kellon;,  Hugh  Howell. 

Overteert  ofHigkioayi — Martin  Middaush,  Timothy  Hopkins, 
Orlando  Hopuns,  Benjamin  Morgan,  RufuB  Hart,  Loveli  Churcblil, 
Jabez  Warren,  Wm.  Blackman,  Samuel  Clark,  Gideon  Dunham, 
Jonathan  Willard,  Thomas  Layton,  Hugh  Howell,  Beniamm  Porter, 
Wm.  Walaworth. 

Among  the  few  ordinances  passed  at  this  primitive  town  meeting 
— this  first  gathering  of  the  scattered  pioneers — ^wae,  that  "a 
bounty  of  95  should  be  paid  for  wolf  scalps;  half  price  for  whelps; 
and  50  cts.  for  foxes  and  wild  cats. 

A  special  town  meeting  was  held  at  Vandeventers,  in  Sept.,  1803, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  legislature  for  the  diviuon 
of  the  town  of  Batavia  into  five  towns. 

The  next  town  meeting  (in  1804,)  was  held  at  the  same  place. 
Alexander  Rea  was  chosen  supervisor,  and  Isaiah  Babcock,  town 
clerk. 

An  ordinance  was  passed,  imposing  a  fine  of  95  upon  any  person 
"  living  in  any  other  county  or  town,  who  should  drive  cattle  into 
the  town  of  Batavia  to  be  kept."  *  It  was  also  ordained  that  no 
person  should  be  licensed  to  keep  a  tavern,  who  had  not  a  securely 
enclosed  yard,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  the  "sleds,  sleighs, 
wagons,  carts  and  other  carriages,  that  he  or  she  may  have  at  hie 
or  her  tavern,  at  any  one  time,  for  entertainment  or  refreshment." 
A  bounty  of  (5  was  voted  for  "panther's  scalps." 

The  first  election  held  in  the  town  of  Batavia,  was  at  Vandeven- 
ters, in  April,  1803.  The  inspectors  certified  to  the  following 
votes. — 

*  Thii  WW  inlanded  lo  preaarva  die  fins  fsed  apon  the  menfogi,  od  dw  Loekport 
and  Bstaria  nad,  for  the  me  of  tlie  BSItlen  npoo  tbe  Pnrdiue.  The  Bettlon  npoD 
trmdi  kdjo'DiKE  the  PorchaM  an  tbt  •ait,  had  beaa  in  the  bafait  of  driTinf  cattle  tnoe 
for  paature. 
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For  finuitori— Caleb  Hyde,  146;  Yincent  Mattbewe,  5. 

For  MeirAert  of  tSisemhof — Daniel  Cbwin,  1S2;  Ezra  Patterson, 
155;  Joho  Swift,  160;  Polydore  B.  Wifloer,  4;  Nathaniel  W. 
Howell,  28;  Amos  Hall  9. 

At  the  second  election,  held  in  April,  1804,  the  vote  wai  a> 
follows:  — 

For  Governor — Morgan  Lewis,  111;  Aaron  Borr,  11.  * 

For  Lieutenant  Governor — John  Broome,  115;  Oliver  Phelps,  7. 

For  Senator! — Jedediah  Peck,  113;  Henry  Huntington,  118; 
Jedediah  Sanger,  7;  Mosea  Kent,  7. 

Far  Memberf  of  iSuanbly — Alexander  Ree,  140;  Ezra  Patter- 
son, 133;  Elisha  Granger,  138;  Daniel  W.  Lewis,  13;  Amoa 
Piatt,  9. 

For  CongretsSHaa  Halsey,  138;  N.  W.  HowfeU,  16. 

In  June,  1803,  the  Holland  Company  having  bo  far  completed 
the  Court  House  at  Bataria,  as  to  admit  of  holding  the  Courts  in 
it,  the  courts  of  the  connty  were  lirst  organized.  The  Judges 
were  Ezra  Piatt,  John  H.  Jones,  and  Benjanun  Ellicott;  Nathan 
Perry,  was  an  assistant  Justice.  Timothy  Burt,  and  Govemeur 
Ogden,  "being  Attorneys  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  John  Greig, 
Richard  Smith,  and  George  Hosmer  having  been  Attorneys  of  the 
Court  of  Ontario  county,"  were  admitted  to  practice  in  the  new 
Court  as  Attorneys  and  Counsellors. 

The  first  Grand  Jury  west  of  Genesee  river,  was  organized  at 
this  term  of  the  Courts.  As  it  was  the  Pioneer  Grand  Jury,  the 
author  gives  the  names: — 

Alexander  Rea,  Asa  Ransom,  Peter  Vandeventer,  Daniel 
Henry,  Samuel  F.  Geer,  Lovell  Churchill,  Jabez  Warren,  Zera 
Phelps,  Jotham  Bemus,  Seymour  Kellogg,  John  A.  Thompson, 
John  Ganson,  Jr.,  Isaac  Smith,  Eliaha  r^rwell,  Peter  Shaefier, 
Hugh  M'Dermott,  John  M'Naughton,  Lulher  Coe. 

No  indictment  was  found  at  this  term  of  the  Court. 

The  Courts  convened  again  in  November,  1803;  SBoie  Judges 
present.  Ebenezer  F.  Norton,  Robert  W.  Stoddard,  Jonathan  T. 
Haight,  John  Collins,  Daniel  B.  Brown,  Jeremiah  R.  Munson,  were 
admitted  to  practice  as  Attorneys. 

The  first  issue  joined  in  a  court  of  record,  west  of  (Tenesee 
river,  was  at  this  tenn.  The  parties  were  Rufus  Hart,  VB. 
Erasmus  Enos. 

An  entry  made  upon  the  court  records  at  this  term,  ia  as 
follows : — "  Nathan  Perry,  aasiitant  justice  having  withdrawn  from 
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the  bench,  a  petitiMi  was  presented  from  him  for  license  to  keep  a 
ferry  acroaa  the  Niagara  river,  at  a.  place  called  Black  Rock." 

At  this  term  the  jail  limita  for  balled  debtors  were  prescribed. 
They  consbted  of  the  side  walks  of  Batavia,  "fifteen  links  wide," 
and  several  dwellings  and  yards,  to  allow  the  debtors  access  to  board- 
ing houses;  in  all  only  about  three-acres  of  ground.  The  unforto- 
«ate  debtor  bad  to  study  a  chart  to  avoid  stepping  over  hia  bounds. 

The  next  term  of  the  Courts,  was  in  June,  1804.  Nearly  half 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  were  the  same  persona  that  served  at  the  pre- 
vious temi;  as  it  required  freeholders;  for  such  only  could  serve 
at  that  early  period.  At  this  term  an  indictment  was  tried  against 
three  persons  for  misdemeanor.  The  jury  was  the  first  traverse 
jury  drawn  and  Organized  in  the  new  court  of  record.  The  names 
were  as  follows:— 

William  Rumsey,  Joseph  Selleck,  Abel  Rowe,  John  Forsyth, 
Benjamin  Morgan,  Alexander  M'Donahl,  Peter  Campbell,  Jaines 
Woods,  Benjamin  Gardner,  Lovell  Churchill,  John  Anderson, 
John  M'Vean. 

The  first  jury  empannelled  in  a  civil  suit,  were  as  follows: — 

Job  Pierce,  Andrew  Worlman,  Gilbert  Hall,  John  ATNaughton, 
Isaac  Smith,  Archileas  Whitten.  Isaac  Sutherland,  Samuel  Davis, 
Ransom  Harmon,  Peter  Vandeventer,  Hugh  M'Dermott,  Jabez  Fox. 

At  this  term  a  license  was  given  to  Robert  Lee,  to  keep  a  ferry 
over  the  Niagara  river,  at  the  "  north  end  of  the  portage  or  carry- 
ing place."  Daniel  Curtiss,  to  keep  a  ferry  on  Genesee  river,  on 
road  from  Leicester  to  Genesee.  William  G.  Sydnor,  to  keep  a 
ferry  at  the  mouth  of  Cattaragus  creek. 

At  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  in  June  1804.  Hon. 
Ambrose  Spencer  presided.  The  first  indictment  for  an  ofTence  in 
which  the  loss  of  life  had  been  involved  was  at  this  term.  The 
indictment  was  for  manslaughter:  —  The  People  vs.  Joseph 
Rhineberger.  The  oflence  was  committed  in  what  is  now 
Allegany;  occurcd  in  a  drunken  frolic  The  prisoner  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  "States  Prison  at  New  York,  for  10 
years."  He  was  defended  by  Judge  Howell,  Daniel  B.  Brown 
acting  as  assistant  counsel.     The  jurors  were: — 

John  Forsyth,  Alexander  M'Donald,  Daniel  M'Pherson,  John  AT- 
Vean,  James  Woods,  John  Anderson,  Alexander  Thompson,  Benja- 
min Morgan,  John  M'Clanan,  Orlando  Hopkins,  Benjamin  Gardner. 

NoTK. — KuDs  of  twelfth  Jnrer  not  pinn>Y«d. 
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At  the  November  term  of  ihe  Courts,  in  1S05,  Samuel  Tupper, 
took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  Josiah  RobioBon,  and  James  T. 
JcAnson,  were  admitted  as  Attorneys.  Zenos  Barker,  was 
licensed  to  keep  a  ferry  acroes  Buffiilo  creek.  This  was  upon  the 
new  road  that  had  then  just  been  opened  up  the  Lake;  the  Pratt 
ferry  as  it  was  afterwards  calletl  At  the  same  time,  John  Crow, 
was  licensed  to  keep  a  ferry  below,  to  accommodate  the  travellers 
upon  the  beach  of  the  Lake.  James  Bamea,  was  licensed  to  keep 
a  ferry  over  the  Genesee  river,  "near  the  house  of  Maria  Berry." 
Benjamin  Barton,  Jr.  was  licensed  to  keep  a  ferry  "between  the 
towns  of  Northampton  in  the  county  of  Genesee,  and  Northfield 
in  the  county  of  Ontario." 

The  first  trial  in  a  case  of  murder,  was  in  June,  1807.  Daniel 
D.  TtHnj^unH  was  the  presiding  Judge.  James  M'Lean  stood 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  William  Orr.  Judge  Howell  was  pris- 
oner's counsel.  He  "  challenged  the  array,"  upon  the  ground  that 
prisoner  being  an  alien,  he  was  entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  one 
half  of  whom  were  aliens.*  The  challenge  was  allowed.  The 
jury  were  as  follows:  — 

Citizens. — Benjamin  Morgan,  Ebenezer  Gary,  Samuel  Geer, 
Worthy  L.  Churcnill,  John  C&ey,  Daniel  Fairbanks. 

Aliens. — Duncan  M'Lelland,  James  M'Lelland,  John  M'Fherson, 
John  M'Vane,  Daniel  M'Kinney,  Patrick  Powers. 

The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  in 
August,  following. 

The  murder  was  committed  near  Caledonia  Springs.  M'Lean, 
Orr,  and  M'Laughlin  were  squatters  on  the  forty  thousand  acre  tract 
The  three  had  been  together  to  the  Springs,  had  drank  each  a  glass 
of  beer,  but  M'Lean  was  not  intoxicated.  A  dispute  arose  about  a 
whitewood  tree  that  Orr  had  cut  on  land  that  M'Lean  claimed. 
M'Lean  struck  Orr  down  with  an  axe,  killing  him  at  two  blows; 
M'Laughlin  interfering,  met  with  a  fate  quite  as  summary  and 
horrid.  M'Lean  staid  that  night  in  a  hollow  log  near  his  house, 
and  the  next  morning,  took  to  the  woods.  The  alarm  was  immedi- 
ately spread  through  all  the  new  settlements  west  of  Genesee  river; 
Judge  Piatt  called  out  the  militia,  who  were  distributed  in  squads 
and  scoured  the  woods  in  all  directions.  Afier  several  days  the 
fugitive  ventured  out  of  the  forest,  was  endeavoring  to  make  his 
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escape  eastward,  when  he  was  recognized  at  a  ptiUic  house  a  few 
miles  east  of  Canaudaigua,  and  arrested. 

The  circumBtance  created  an  intense  exdtemeat,  in  the  new 
country,  and  at  the  execution  of  M'Lean  the  citizens  collected  at 
Batavia  from  all  the  settlements  upon  the  Purchase.  Such  was  the 
curiosity  to  witness  an  execution  iff  those  early  days,  that  surviving 
pioneers  remember  that  some  settlements  were  almost  entirely 
deserted;  men  women  and  children,  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
wending  their  way  through  forest  paths,  and  woods  roads,  to 
Batavia. 

Ab  the  vOlage  of  Batavia  enlai^^  new  bouses  were  built  where 
debtors  wished  to  board,  or  mechanic  shops  where  they  could  obtain 
employment,  the  jail  limits  were  altered.  Where  a  boarding  house 
was  included,  a  narrow  walk  was  prescribed  to  get  across  to  it, 
and  access  even  to  privies  was  prescribed  by  law  and  the  surveyor's 
compass  and  chain.  Such  things  once  were,  strange  aa  they  may 
now  seem,  in  these  days  of  a  better  appreciation  of  the  relations 
and  ri^ts  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

In  all  the  early  years  there  was  conuderable  litigation,  the  sums 
involved  generally  small;  seldom  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  indictments  were  for  miademeanorB. 

Once  in  every  year,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  hold  a  Circuit  Court  and  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 
Revered  names  occur  upon  the  records  from  time  to  time : —  Living- 
ston, Van  Ness,  Spencer,  Piatt,  Yates,  Tompkins.  And  attending 
upon  their  courts,  mostly  guests  at  the  old  "Reyes  House,"  would 
be  the  early  lawyers: — Howell,  Porter,  Hosmer,  Matthews,  Haight, 
Root,  Marvin,  Brown,  Greig,  Spencer,  Walden;  young  men  then, 
or  but  in  the  prime  of  life.  How  much  of  gay  repartee,  the  ready 
joke,  the  keen  encounter  of  wit,  of  joyous  hilarity  has  the  walls 
of  that  old  primitive  tavern  witnessed  1  There  is  a  long  catalogue 
of  rich  anecdotes  of  early  times,  the  venues  of  which  are  laid  there, 
the  names  of  the  early  lawyers  involved.  "Lawyer  Root;" — 
"Alas  poor  Yorick!"  When  he  would  enjoy  his  joke,  or  display 
his  wit,  it  mattered  not  at  wb(»e  expense;  even  the  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  not  always  exempt.  He  ventured 
upon  one  occasion  to  tell  one  of  them  that  a  decision  he  had  made 
was  only  equalled  by  a  memorable  one  made  by  "Pontius  Pilate;" 
and  upon  another  occasion,  when  the  presiding  judge  of  a  County 
Court  bad  dedded  that  his  coodnct  was  "contemptuous;"  he  com* 
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plitneoted  the  judge  by  saying  that  "  it  waa  a  very  correct  decinon, 
—  the  only  correct  one  he  had  made  in  the  whole  term." 

Robert  M.  Stoddard  waa  the  first  Sheiiff  of  Genesee  county;  and 
David  AT  Cracken  the  first  Under  Sheriff  and  jailor.  James  W. 
Stevens  was  the  first  county  Clerk;  James  Brisbane  was  his  deputy. 

Ttie  first  six  settlers  on  Holland  Purchase  who  had  deeds  recorded 
were:  —  Jdin  Youngs,  John  Lamberton,  William  Rumsey,  Isaac 
Sutherland,  Samuel  Geer,  Benjamin  Morgan.  The  first  public 
library  establisbed  npon  the  Holland  Purchase,  was  in  November 
1804.  A  meeting  for  the  purjMse  was  convened  at  "the  house  of 
Abel  Rowe;"  Jose[A  Ellicottwas  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  trustees  were  Richard  Smith,  William  Rumsey,  John  Bnuum, 
Reuben  Town,  Nathaniel  Coleman. 

Ebenezer  Mix  was  appointed  deputy  clerit  of  the  county,  in 
March.  1811. 

Asher  Bates  succeeded  Benjamin  Barton,  as  sheri^  in  1808; 
Aaron  Van  Cleve  succeeded  Asher  Bates  in  1611. 

From  a  book  of  miscellaneous  records  in  Genesee  county  clerk's 
office,  the  author  gathers  some  reminiscences: — 

In  1811  a  public  library  was  established  in  Alexander.  Alexander 
Rea,  Harvey  Hawkins,  Seba  Brainard,  Samuel  Latham,  Henry 
Hawtuns,  Noah  North,  Ezra  W.  Osbom,  were  the  trustees. 

A  Protestant  Episcopal  church  was  established  in  Sheldon,  in 
1811.  The  first  church  wardens  were  Joshua  Mitchell  and  Fitch 
Cbipman;  the  vestrymen  were; — John  Rolph,  John  W.  Coleman, 
Seneca  Reed,  James  Case,  Philo  Welton,  Jantes  Ward.  This  was 
the  first  Episcopal  churph  organized  upon  the  Purchase.  Bishop 
Hobart  has  visited  this  church  when  there  was  no  other  west  of 
Allen's  Hill,  Ontario  county,  in  his  diocess. 

In  1813,  the  "Union  Religious  Society,"  was  established  in 
Warsaw.  At  the  preliminary  meeting,  Chauocey  L.  Sheldon  acted 
as  moderator,  and  Ezra  Walker,  as  clerk.  The  trustees  appointed 
were: — Isaac  Phelps,  Abraham  Reed,  John  Munger,  William 
Bristol,  Zera  Tanner,  Shubael  Goodspeed. 

Id  1612,  a  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Sheldon,  (now 
Bennington.)  Pelatiah  Case,  Darius  Cross,  Justin  Loomis,  Solomon 
King,  William  W.  Parsons,  Ezra  Ludden,  were  appointed  trustees. 

In  1814,  "The  Trustees  of  the  Society  of  Corinth,"  in  Orange- 
ville,  waa  organized.  The  trustees  were  Simeon  Morse,  Futoam 
Cowden,  Jonathan  Cobum,  Zoar  Blackmor,  Noah  Merrill. 
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The  Episcopal  church  at  Batavia  was  organized  in  1815.  Ret. 
Alanson  Welton  officiated.  John  Hickox  and  Samuel  Benedict 
were  first  trustees;  the  first  vestrymen  were  Richard  Smith,  Isaac 
Sutherland,  Isaac  Spencer,  John  Z.  Ross,  Chauncey  Keyea,  David 
C.  Miller,  Aaron  Van  CleTC,  Oswald  Williams;  SimeoQ  Cummins 
and  Trumbul  Cary  were  secretaries  of  the  meeting. 

In  1817,  the  "First  Congregational  Society"  of  the  town  of 
Batavia,  was  organized.  The  first  trustees  were  Lemuel  Foster. 
Wm.  H.  Bush,  Horace  Gibbs.  The  Rev.  Calvin  C.  Colton,  the  since 
well  known  author,  was  one  of  the  earliest  ministers  of  this  churcL 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names,  generally  of  the  first  sis, 
(sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,)  of  the  persons  who  look 
contracts,  and  in  most  instances,  became  pioneer  settlers,  in  all  the 
townships  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  in  which  no  contracts  were 
taken  previms  to  Jan.  1st.,  1807.  • 


Ei.uamm.iK. 

T.  a,  R.  1. 

T.S,R.a 

1818. 

1810. 

1808. 

B>k«r  Leonmrd, 

Aiel  BncUey, 

CI»rle.Swin. 

Stephen  Wsbb,  Jr. 

John  Hopkins 

EneM  Garejr. 

H3-™  Ailell. 

Othnlel  Petfy. 

J«ms>  Reynold*. 

Daniel  Willwd. 

WilUw»  Va^ghM. 

Mo>e>  Ch.mberlin, 

T.  14,  R.  1. 

Andre  Bennett, 

AM  P.  WigbunM. 
D>iid  Goodwin, 
LaUirap  Vinlon, 
Joha  A.  Bryui. 

1912. 
OU*er  Beaton, 
Blephen  Paine, 

J<Mhna  WilMoi. 

T.  6,  R.2. 
IMS. 
Jo«pb  HUWD. 
Ronell  Tfarall. 

Nathan  Angol, 

Ljmsn  HiddiDstoD. 

Ann  Billings, 

Thomaa  Clnl^ 

Jaaea  Rbv, 

Jamea  Heajey. 

SHong  Wannr. 
DaTidGelaU, 

Siloi  Spencer, 
M.  M'6lint«k, 

T.  15.  R.  1. 

1808. 

Sunoel  WebMer. 

June.  B.  Longhwd, 

Jobn  Barrett, 

Dyer  C.ryer, 

Elliott  Barnitl, 

T.  7.  iL  a. 

laaoc  Bennett, 

iBoe. 

G«»rge  M.  Fowl. 

Samoel  Crippen. 

John  J.  Drake, 

JameaPoU. 

T.  I,  R.  I. 

Hen>7  Drake, 
Motee  Bacon. 

lE^r 

Clarkron  F.  Brooki, 

Hiram  LowbII, 

John  Proctor. 

William  Adanm, 

Anilin  C<mlB«, 

''Ikl'- 

Junes  Waldrtm, 
Dan  Beach. 

AMCoiPle., 
Zephaniah  Smilli, 

Jamea  Reed. 
Hiram  Hill, 

T.8,E.a 
1609. 

LeTi  Appleby. 

Abraham  VanNeaa, 

Erultu  Richard*, 

T.  2,  R.  1. 

Clark  Lewis, 

jMon  Smith, 

1810. 

Elijah  Searer. 

Joel  8.  Smith, 

Chamicy  Ailei:, 

Daniel  SeaTet 

Peter  Utt, 

■  With  the  eicaption  of  lande  that  were  donated  by  the  HoUaiul  Company  to  tt» 
Canal  fund,  and  euch  towuhips  ai  were  aold  at  wholenle. 
NoTB. — The  year  iadicatea  the  period  when  fint  cootracl  wb«  taken  in  the  MwMhifL 
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T.8.R.a 

1M9. 
EbeiMMr  TyrriU, 
Gideon  Bently. 

.T.  14,  R.  2. 

1813. 
Groeoni  Storm, 
SelBh  B«Mtn, 
ChrisMpber  Pkins, 
B«la  Benlon, 
Abnhim  MtUana, 
l<Atn  Doak. 

T.  15,  R.  2. 

1S09. 
Andmr  Jacox, 
Whitfield  lUtfabon, 
WilUuD  Sibte;, 
CoUoD  M.  Leach. 
Na«b  Bnnceei, 
June*  Mather 
Ueary  Luce. 

T.  2,  R.  3. 

1813. 
JamnHa^Di, 
Imel  Caitia 
Joel  WaktfieU, 
Rodolphns  Scott. 
Joseph  Smith, 
Alfred  Doige. 

T.  3,  R.  3. 

1807. 


Jobn  Brooke, 
Sunnel  Kimball, 
Aaa  Fohom, 
Simeon  Hicke. 

T.  5,R.a 
ISll. 
Gideon  Lewie, 
Eieiiiel  Ronab, 
Bamnel  BUneher, 
Benjamin  Jf  nke,  Jr. 
WilUam  I>arkB. 
Eater  Tea  Broek, 
George  Park. 

T.  6,  R.  3. 
IBIO. 
Warren  Sunley, 
Enocb  Howletl, 
Eukiel  D.  Runal*. 
Kofua  Melcalf. 
Eail  Bawver, 
Jonaalriah. 

T.  7,  R.  3. 

leos 

John  Nichob, 
Bile.  Meecb. 
Amau  Kilbonrn, 
Samnel  Nichob, 


HOLLAND  PURCHASE. 

T.  e,  R.  9. 

1809. 
Sanael  Coleman, 
Joebua  Gatea, 
Darid  Woolcoit, 
Eratna  Welli, 
Ony  Morgan. 
Abraham  C.  Hollenbeck. 
T.  13,  R.  3. 

lUlO. 
Jeeee  Lnnd, 
David  Garr, 
Charle*  Blin, 
Levi  Bmilb, 
Jtdin  8.  Wolcott, 
Nathan  M'Cnmber. 
T.  14,  R.  3. 

leio. 

Andrew  A  ElUeott, 
Orange  WeUs, 
Leonard  Dreeeei, 
Zona  Roes. 
Champion  Welle, 
Abe]  P.  Sheldon, 
Joel  Biigg*. 

T.  15,  a.  3. 
.      1810. 
lerael  Doaglue, 
Eli  Moore, 
Exra  D.  Barnes, 
Crrna  Danieb, 
i:Jijah  Hiwler, 
Thomw  Hairiey. 

T.  16,  R.  3. 
Preserved  OreeDman, 
John  Eaton, 
George  HoDimen. 
Darius  Knickerbocker. 
Giles  Sinter. 
John  Wallia. 
EUriia  Sawyer. 

T.  7.  R.  4. 
1813. 
Silaa  Knight. 
CorneliDB  Van  Oradal, 
Gnv  C.  Irrinfc, 
Rufna  WeUlerbe^ 
RoUin  Pralt 

T.  3,  R.  4. 
1813. 
Lewis  Wood. 
Sevmonr  BoDlon, 
Jajins  ITnderwood, 
Emery  Wood. 

T.  6,  R  4 
1809. 
AqoHU  Robbini, 
Joaeph  Ed  minster  Jr., 
SelhFralt, 
ElishB  Daggett, 


T.  7,  R.4. 
1809. 
Abner  Bniap> 
Abraham  Jat^Mm, 
Leonird  Parker, 
Silas  FaAer, 
Jacob  Jaekeon, 
Simeon  Wells, 
Walter  HlncUy, 
Abrahnm  Smith. 

T.  fl,  R.  4. 
1811. 


T.  1I,R.4. 
1807. 
William  Hampbrev, 

Emery  Blodgett, 
Joshua  Bailey, 
Joaiah  Lee 
Rufns  Kidder, 
Amos  Humphrey, 
David  Long. 

T,  13.  R.  4. 
1822. 
Benjamin  Piitteraon, 
Solomon  Force, 
Aagnxlns  L.  Barton, 
Joseph  Barber, 
Ens  N.  RnaselL 

T.  14,  B.  4. 
1809. 
Alexander  Coon, 
SamoBl  C.  Wells, 
Joeepb  Hagamuii 
Elijah  Bent, 
Eiekiel  Bentley, 
Joahaa  Park, 
Eleaiar  Frary,    ' 
David  Demaimy. 

T.  16,  R.  4. 
18ia 


Seymoar  Mntdock, 
JonUhan  Cobbw 
Boatlon  Wealherwai, 
Amos  Benitt, 
John  F.  Hnnt. 
Israel  IT 


T.  16,  R.  4 
IBIS. 
Zebediah  Heath, 
Jamison  Henry, 
William  Weaver, 
Thomas  Sufford, 
Renben  Peck, 
ZsDMCoBger. 
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T  l.K.t.. 

isn. 

BwMkCbik. 


CahriBpnU. 

T.a.R.s. 

ifoa. 

AndnwB.  NtfAn^ 
DMidOitoa, 

Aadnw  ABao, 

T.  S.R.3. 

1815. 
RoMlCbuall. 
HmajV/Okj. 
ThODM  BuUr. 
WIUfauaBwdw, 

T.6,1L6. 
1810. 
BlaJDr  Eraiia, 
HorUaCraibf, 


BiBTcHiT  or  n 

T.  II,  K.  «L 


BaaUi 


RltoT. 

tlBFslch. 


BtnjunlB 

T.  7,  B.  5. 
1B09. 
Sam  DOT  WuTsB, 
Willi.ra  L.  W«nml, 
Im  P.  Pum, 
Ebeneut  Wktmi, 
EmNoU. 

T.  B.R.S. 


EiUiel  Colby. 
Ju«d  Soottt 
TlDMthr  FoOw. 


Jooaa  VanMT, 
Zopher  Bskhi. 
Samuel  HantiagtoK, 
Epbrmlm  Salmoa, 
JuDM  Huraj. 

T.  13,  R.  S. 
1810. 
ClufcBeKh. 
WHIiam  B.  Suilhi 
Bamar  Biodeu, 
NMbuBnMlU]r. 
Bilu  Pratt, 
Lmwranoe  H'UoIleB, 
raHiekOno*. 


T.1.IL6. 
181 L 

Duiel  U'Kar. 
Laoria  NoRoa, 
Ortudo  C.  Fallar, 
EUjahGiblB, 
Abraham  SMila, 
Alsiasdar  Waod. 


HanrnB. 

OiriaBmra. 
Amoi  Infalh, 
Orate  HnribBL 

T.5.Ii.& 

181S. 
WtDIain  ShalU, 
Q«iiT(B  Sbalb, 
Andreir  Fnak, 
DaalBlOTar, 


T.  6,B.e. 
ISOT. 
Chiidapher  Stone. 
OtVft  Rletamond, 
CalTiD  DiMdinIa, 


JoMfih  Taw,  Jr. 


T.  1.  B.  6- 
1806. 
Jabn  Albro, 
Stephen  Pratt. 
LoOMr  Uibbaid, 
Jamea  Vaagliaii, 
Lemnel  Cornier, 
Lather  Cortia. 


Blepben  Sonihwick. 
Lodowiek  Owea. 
SrlTeatar  Owen, 
Richard  Bewen, 
Maitio  B^agia. 

T.  13;  R.  6. 

1810. 
Aaraa  Crego, 
Joha  Btranahan, 
Abnham  Fbgg. 


T.  13.  R.  t 

isia 

Pelmet  Dtby, 
Daaiel  HeiiiliB, 
Joha  H.  Cola. 

T.  <  R.  7. 

i8ia. 

BeniaiBia  Cbaa 
NalUaiel  Ffak, 


Timad>7  Uaf^aB. 

T.  4.  R.  7. 
1B16 
EUahaHick*, 
Daniel  KbUt, 
PbiUpBoDtala^ 
Hitam  Wella, 
Epbreini  Robfa. 
JabeiHan. 

T.  6.  H.  7. 
1809. 
William  Bmilh, 
b^DiHall, 
Bamoel  Hill, 
Peter  Pratt, 
BtefdiaD  Felera. 
laaMiBelot, 
Samoel  Nicbab. 

T.  7,  R.  7 
1809. 
JohnStewarl. 


Solomon  FieM. 
Thomaa  H'0««. 
LrmuiDmke, 
Smith  RwaeB. 

T.  13,  R.  7. 
1808. 
0«er«  Tan  Shkaw 
PelerT>T)or, 
Peter  Conkv, 
Si1aa  Pratt, 
David  Bpium. 
Abnbain  Miller. 

T.  9,R.8. 
1819. 
Aitemaa  HoughloBi. 
Philip  Tome, 
JeMeHolchkM. 


Gntdop  Chaeahoogh 
Timothj  Boai^man. 
Aaa  WatKin, 
SamuU  Martin, 
WiUiamFo;. 
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T.4.R.8. 

1B16. 
Suniwl  Btanchird, 
Jaoui  Osdud, 
A.  Biiiilh  WUemiaD, 
DivM  HuamoDil,  Jr. 
JokUlian  KsDoecatt, 
F*ill  Harraf. 

T.S,R.S. 

1S90. 
AM  M.  Bnller, 


T.6.R.ft 
181G. 


HOLLAITD  PUaCHABE. 


Nmthuiiel  Rmmon, 
PeMrBoa, 
IiDk*  Cnndall, 
CbulM  U.  BudSQ. 
T.  7.  B.  a 

laos. 

Bylmtar  HoMtr, 
luao  HattnwBT, 
TbomMBUb. 
HoMEddj, 
GMise  SMihwtefc, 


Abnin  Taekar. 

T  13,11.  S 
1807. 
Edwaid  Snitli, 
BfirrloJudd, 
Dubl  Jndd, 
OdMjDdd, 
Sokmon  Wolcott, 
ThbmM  WUln, 


T.  13,  B.  B. 

isia 

BaojunlB  Bctpm, 
AbneiBalej, 
Stopban  Bhddni, 
CrnuCoabi, 
DarldWood. 
MutiB  Spwlnek, 
G«oiv«  G.  ScnfibnL 
OnTttt'Otm]'. 

T.  1.  R.  1. 
1891. 
Altxuder  Van  Ham, 
0«ma  Fmiton, 
JoMoh  RiMdl, 
RaalMD  Owsns, 
MathkaBona, 
WOUaHSpniM. 


Howaid  Fallor, 
JamM  fowslU 
8ainael  J.  Torfc, 
William  Eamaa, 
Uowaid  Chapmaii, 
ThamH  Hony, 
Edmiuid  Fnller. 

T.  3,  R.  9. 
UlEi. 
WDUiin  Seata, 
Edmnnd  MnllMI, 
Danial  PhQiia, 
Ban;  DaTWaoo, 
Pster  Blanchanl. 
RnTna  Wjllyi. 

T.  4,  R.  9. 
1818, 
Edninad  Dndleir, 
Jamea  FiaDklin, 
JatoM  Tmtkliii,  Jr. 
JalmIHe, 
NathaDlel  Coopar, 


T.  5,  R.  9. 
IBlO. 
__iahLao, 


T.  6,  R.  9 
1815. 
JdiaClaik, 
BaojamJD  Walermui, 
Jo«ph  BmwiwI, 
Joaaph  Weck^ 
Elder  Haaea, 
Jobii  Thatdwr, 
Fndariok  Bantlaj. 

T.  8,  R.  9. 
1809. 
Adoninm  EUridga, 
Andanon  Ta^, 
Aaron  Bafiabny, 
UaitinOwMa, 
Oidwni  Dd&v, 
Sylfoatar  BfaybM. 

T.  1.  R.  10. 

ieo9i 

Abtel  WaHoB,     < 
Robert  RoMall, 


T.  3.  R.  10 
1807. 
ThMna*  R.  Kannady, 
Btaidiea  Radlaj, 
Jtriui  Owan. 
Jauwa  Cnlvaiiaii, 
Gideon  Giboa, 
John  Brown, 


T.  3.  R.  10. 
1815. 
Jahn  Love  Jr., 
Jamaa  BatUaa. 
Frodarick  Lore, 
Jamei  Balea, 
Mdm  White, 
RmwbU  Kannejr. 

T.  *,  R.  10. 
L8U 
laaacCnrtk, 
Jamea  Mariia, 
Joalin*  BeaOn, 
Gtudon  Ciaiiaell, 
ElJafaa  Wikoi, 


Barber  Bahcoch. 

T.  a,  R.  10. 
1BD9. 
EmPnffor, 
Joha  Keal, 
OMDlal  Whjppta. 
Bamnal  Honia. 
Nalhaalvl  BowB. 
Calria  CdUna, 
8]4T««ter  Morria. 

T.  1,  R.  U. 
180B. 
Robert  Rmaell, 
BoDJamln  Djrer, 
Jamai  Akin, 
Jeaeph  Akin, 


GaorfaSI 


NallualjaelL 

T.  S,  R.  II. 
1807. 
EleaMT  Croekar. 
Edward  ShUUtM, 
WilUam  Wiboa, 
TbomMBemla, 


Stapban  J«>ea  Jr.. 
William  OOmota, 
Oitln  AdUoif 
Sunoal  Blndaar. 

T.  *.  R.  n. 
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Srth  RklMnboD, 

AmO.  ADMin, 
JduPickat, 


uKuO 


Honca  CIod{Ii. 

T.  1,  R.  13. 

1810. 
JiMlali  CanMiiter, 


John  J.  Oibb, 
WinUm  Huik, 

Jonu  Lunphesr. 

T.  3,  R.  19. 
ifwg. 
3<ia 


Jodma  Woodwird, 
Joba  H«iiiot, 
Wmiun  AimAoag, 
'Orrin  Strong, 
Robert  Hedge, 
Thomu  Bemi& 

T.4.R.  la. 
1809. 
.Jonallian  AlTcnon. 


SuhdbI  Berrv, 
BaojuBio  Hilkr, 
8iluG«t>a. 
Bludnek  Boofield, 
PeleyRmlfiaU. 

T.  I.  R.  13. 

1611. 
Imel  Cupaulflr, 
JoMph  B.  Pamber, 
Ji^epbWill. 
Robert  ChappoD. 
fiUphan  Grarsr, 
Eiekiel  GrtewoM. 


T.  3.  R.  14. 
ISIOi 
Amoo  TboBiM,  Jr. 
Robert  DicluoD, 
AiUatma  Berntk, 
AdmIdi  PoUbt.— 


T.  4,  B,  14. 
IBIO. 
John  M'MahMt. 
John  Dull, 
NoUwdB.  Robaila, 
Hugh  WUtdiaU, 
Jono  An*n, 
RiAsitSwMt. 


T.  9.  R  13L 
1807 
EllahB  Phillip*, 
Joaiih  CarpcDter, 
WilUan  Foibw. 
John  ThompMn, 
Matbeir  Nmly, 


JoMDb 
JodSil 


Pbelpa. 
T.  i.  R.  13. 
1609. 
JohnPmlt, 
Joaalhan  Tnml, 
Rofbi  Trort, 
Roatl  Horguk, 
John  Dener. 
Phllo  HonoD, 
In  W.  Conch. 


T.  1.  R.  IS. 

1813; 
RoswcUCoa, 
Aino*  Beebe, 
Alanwo  Root, 
AbraluraPier, 
Ande  NoUm. 
Aam  Beimef, 
Duiid  FiiibM, 
GeoTfo  HuealL 

T.  S.  R.  15. 

1811. 
AJeiandet  FIndlef, 
Artsmu  Stowell, 
Fnnel*  Smith. 
Banjunjn  E.  Spear, 
Nattiu  ThompaOB, 
Elijiai  Drnrf. 


[The  reminiscences  of  pioneer  settlement  have  so  far  in  the  main, 
been  applicable  to  the  first  six  years  after  land  sales  commeoced. 
Those  that  will  follow,  will  generally  embrace  the  period  from  Jan. 
1,  1807,  to  the  war  of  1612;  though  in  some  instances,  be  extended 
sIoDg  throng  the  war,  and  up  to  1830.] 

Settlement  upon  the  Purchase  was  r^id  after  the  expiraUon  of 
the  first  six  years,  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Gea- 
erally,  when  a  pioneer  had  entered  a  new  township,  others  soon 
followed,  though  there  were  many  instances,  where  one,  two  and 
three  families,  were  for  several  years  isolate^  their  wilderness 
neighborhoods  long  and  dreary  miles  away  from  any  considerable 
settlements.  In  eaHy  years  the  geographical  designations  almost 
throughout  the  entire  Purchase  were  made  by  the  use  of  the  term, 
"Sct^ements;"  the  name  of  the  settlement,  that  of  the  first  or 
most  promiDCDt  |Honeer  settler.     When  there  was  but  ooe,  and 
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afterwards,  when  there  were  but  four  and  five  towns  opon  the  entire 
Purchase,  the  detached  neighborhoods,  were  necessarily  thus  d» 
tmguislwd. 

The  progress  of  settlement  in  the  first  nine  yean,  will  be  very 
distinctly  indicated  by  the  number  of  land  sales  made  in  each  year: 
—  Inl801,-theywere40;  in  1803,  56:  in  180S,  230;  in  1804,800; 
in  1805,  41&;  in  1806,  634;  in  1S07,  607;  in  1808,  612;  in  1609, 
1160. 

A  brief  reference  haa  already  been  made  to  the  early  settlements 
in  Genesee  and  Wyoming.  Tlie  narrative  of  Mr.  Wilder  and 
others,  embraces  some  of  the  earliest  advents  in  that  quarter. 

The  pioneer  settlers  of  Alexander  have  been  noticed.  The  first 
framed  house  in  town  was  erected  by  John  and  Samuel  Latham,  in 
1810.  A  grist  mill  wjtB  erected  by  William  Adams  in  1807;  the 
iiTst  death  was  of  a  man  by  the  name  cd"  Whitting,  in  1804;  the  first 
religious  meeting  was  held  in  1805,  Elder  Burton  presiding.  Two 
of  the  early  citizens  of  the  town,  Jacob  Seymour,  and Sew- 
ard, were  killed  in  the  war  of  1812.  Henry  Hawkins  was  the 
first  merchant;  Charles  Chaffee,  the  first  physician;  the  first  mar- 
riage, was  of  Benjamin  Moulton  and  Eunice  Ohiey.  The  first 
school  was  oi^;anized  in  1607;  the  first  church,  built  in  1828. 
Among  the  eariy  settlers  of  the  town,  there  were: — Rodolphua 
Hawkins,  Harvey  Hawkins,  Henry  Hawkins,  Rensselaer  Hawkins, 
Elijah  Root,  Jr.,  Lillie  Fisher,  Royal  Moulton,  Ezekiel  Lewis,  Seba 
Broinard,  Timothy  Hawkins,  Stephen  Day,  John  Riddle,  Caleb 
Blodgett,  Emory  Bloodgett,  William  Parish,  Ezekiel  Churchill. 

The  Hawkins  family  came  in  along  in  1804  and  up  (o  1608;  were 
enterprising  and  successfiii;  known  in  long  years  as  prosperous 
farmers  and  merchants.  They  were  generally  of  strong,  robust 
constitutions;  but  disease  and  death  entered  the  family  circle,  and 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  five  of  the  prominent  members  of 
it,  died.  Henry  Hawkins,  (formerly  a  State  Senator,]  died  Oct 
1845;  and  Harvey  but  two  weeks  after;  both,  of  the  small  pox. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  when  young  had  the  small  pox 
by  inoculation.  The  father,  (Rodolphus,)  died  in  June,  1847,  his 
vrife  in  October  following,  and  about  the  same  time.  Yon  Rensselaer. 
Among  the  bequests  made  by  Henry  Hawkins,  was  the  endowment 
of  the  Genesee  and  Wyoming  Seminary,  located  at  Alexander,  with 
the  sum  of  85000,  in  addition  to  the  donation  of  the  building,  grounds 
Btxt  furniture. 
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In  reference  to  eirljr  timea  in  Attica  uhI  iti  oei^boifaood,  the 
author  adds  to  what  tus  already  been  given,  some  reminiaoBnctt 
(Stained  fnHD  Roawell  Gardner,  Esq.  who  settled  there  in  1809. 
The  oldest  readeot  is  Eliphalet  Hodges.  He  tras  a  settler  in  1805; 
is  now  86  yean  old.  When  he  built  his  log  house  it  took  all  the 
ahle  bodied  men  in  the  nei^borhood,  and  there  then  were  not  eoough 
to  finish  raising  in  one  day.  The  first  bom  in  town,  was  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Zera  Phelps.  The  early  name  of  Attica  was  "Phelp's 
Settlement"  Parmenio  and  Dan  Adams  were  among  the  early 
settlers.  Parmenio  was  Sheriff  of  Genesee  county  for  two  terms; 
twice  elected  to  C<wgres8.  He  died  in  1823  or  '23.  Dan  who 
was  a  LJeutenant  in  the  company  of  grenadiers  commanded  by 
Capt  Seth  Gates  of  Sheldon,  was  killed  at  the  beUle  of  QueenstOD 
Heights. 

The  pioneer  settleia  along  up  the  creek  between  Attica  and 
Varysburg,  were,  Joseph  Muoger,  Joel  Maxon,  Benjamin  NebtHi, 
John  B<%art 

The  earliest  physicians  in  the  neighborhood  were  Dr.  Nathamel 
Eastman  and  his  son,  Dr.  Hezekiah  Eastman;  the  first  settled 
ihioister  was  Elder  Cheeny. 

Paul  Richards,  Esq.  of  Orangeville,  was  a  settler  fn  that  town 
as  early  as  1811.  He  says  there  were  then  from  forty  to  fiAy 
families  in  the  town. 

In  few  towns  upon  the  Purchase,  have  the  pioneer  settlers  had 
to  contend  with  more  fonnidable  difficulties.  Well  does  the  author 
remember,  when  there,  as  in  Sheldon  and  Bennington,  they  were 
dotted  around  in  the  forest,  miles  of  impassable  roads  interveaing, 
(or  in  many  instances  none  but  woods  paths,] — with  a  few  acres 
cleared  around  them,  the  dense  and  towering  forests,  of  hemlock, 
beech  and  maple,  reminding  them  of  how  much  there  was  yet  for 
their  bands  to  do — enough,  in  prospective  to  appal  even  stout 
hearted  men; — and  it  was  a  source  of  no  unafiected  gratification, 
to  see  after  an  abeense  of  long  years,  that  there  too,  as  well  aa  in 
all  the  rest  of  this  favored  region,  the  aubstaotia]  comforts  of  life, 
were  rewarding  the  Imls  of  the  pioneer  adventuren.  An  early 
pioneer  of  Orangeville ;  one  who  has  swung  his  axe  amcmg  its  sturdy 
hemlocks;  ended  his  life  in  Buflalo,  a  few  years  since,  at  the  head 
of  a  banking  institution  he  had  founded.* 

*OUTwLM,E*q. 
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It  will  be  new  perhaps  to  moat  readers,  to  teara  that  there  was 
one  attempt  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  to  subdue  the  forest  with 
slave  labor.  Two  of  the  early  settlers  of  OrMgeville,  Joshua 
Mitchell  and  Adiel  Sherwood,*  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mrs. 
Wood,  from  Maryland,  who  came  into  the  country  with  them, 
bringing  ten  slaves.  Involuntary  servitude  proved  a  difficult  anom< 
aly  in  the  backwoods  of  the  Holland  Purchase.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  new  settlers  was  manifested,  as  was  alledged,  by  encoura- 
ging the  negroes  to  escape  from  time  to  time;  proeecations  were 
instituted  against  one  or  two  of  the  neighbors.  Id  the  end  most  of 
the  slaves  liberated  themselves.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  them 
to  walk  over  to  Canada,  or  in  fact,  in  ahnost  any  direction  they 
chose  to  go.  One  of  the  last  of  the  lot  was  sold  to  Mr.  Keyea 
of  Batavia,  and  will  be  remembered  as  the  only  dark  feature  in  the 
history  of  that  very  respectable  pioneer  tavern,  to  which  allusion 
has  before  been  made. 

Alba  Williams,  an  early  settler  of  Orangeville,  was  chopping  in 
the  woods;  his  wife  started  out  to  make  an  afternoon's  visit  at  a 
neighbors  house,  taking  her  child  in  her  anna.  Toward  evening 
the  husband  went  to  accompany  her  home,  and  in  crossing  a  log 
bridge  over  a  small  stream,  discovered  his  wife  and  child  lying 
npon  their  faces  in  the  water,  both  dead.  It  was  supposed  that 
Mrs.  W.  had  gone  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  wash  the  face  of 
her  child,  and  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  was  attached  with  a  fit, 
fell  forward,  her  face  becoming  sufficiently  immersed  in  the  water 
to  produce  sufibcaUon;  the  child  ahaiing  her  fate. 

Ormus  and  Keubon  Doolittle,  though  not  settlers  uipoa  the 
Holland  Purchase,  until  1630,  were  prominent,  enterprising  and 
early  residents  at  Weathcrsfieid  Springs.  John  W.  Perry,  David 
Rood,  Daniel  Wolcott,  were  previous  residents  there.  The  names 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  their  various  well  directed  enterpriaes, 
involves  a  seeming  paradox.  They  have  been  farmers,  merchants, 
lumbermen,  and  woolen  manufacturers.  A  neat  Episcopal  church, 
and  parsonage — cost  1^000 — was  built  at  their  erpense;  as  was  a 
school  house,  which  they  kept  in  repair  ton  years,  and  sold  to  the 
district  Reuben  Doolittle  died  while  on  a  visit  to  IlUnoia  in  1846; 
he  was  the  father  of  James  R.  Doolittle,  Esq.  of  Warsaw.  Ormus 
Doolittle  is  still  carrying  on  various  branches  of  business,  in  the 

■AOenracdi,  Ih*  li»»dar  «f  tba  8herwo«d  Utwb  Mttd,  An  dUIm  Nrt  gf  Bd&Io. 
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pleaunt  rural  village,  which  the  two  brotherB  have  done  bo  nmcb 
to  build  up. 

Benjamin  Bancroft,  was  the  first,  and  is  still  the  residait 
physician  at  the  Springs. 

Joel  S.  Smith,  an  early  tavern  keeper,  drover,  merdiant  and 
fanner — an  enterprising  and  valuable  citizen,  is  still  a  resident  in 
the  south  part  of  Weathersfield. 

Wheelock  Wood,  after  having  been  a  pioneer  east  of  the  liver — 
settling  where  the  Ijma  Seminary  stands,  in  1795 — became  a  ren- 
dent  at  Gainsville,  in  160T;  from  his  son,  Lewis  Wood,  the  author 
derived  some  reminiscences  of  that  region.  In  1607,  all  the  dwell- 
ings  of  the  pioneers  there,  were  built  of  logs  and  covered  with 
bark;  floors  and  doon  of  split  plank;  Uiere  was  but  a  wood's  road 
from  Warsaw  to  Gainsville.  A  saw  mill  was  built  by  the  Woods,  in 
1800,  on  Allan's  creek.  Mr.  Wood  mentions  the  fact  that  be  was 
collector  of  the  town  of  Gainsville  in  1S12;  the  whole  tax  was  but 

•sso. 

In  an  early  day  (the  year  not  recollected,)  Wheelock  Wood, 
erected  a  saw  mill  on  Beep  GuHey  creek,  (within  the  limite  of 
Rochester,  or  near  the  north  line  of  the  city.).  The  mill  was 
abandoned  for  the  reason  that  it  was  so  sickly  in  that  region  that 
no  one  would  reside  there  to  tend  it. 

While  Mr.  Wood  resided  east  of  the  river,  he  carried  hay  and 
sold  it  to  new  settlers  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  as  far  west  as 
Vanderenter's. 

Roger  Mills  was  the  prominent  pioneer  settler  of  Hume;  built 
saw  mill  and  grist  mill  on  the  Wiscoy.  The  village  of  Cold  Creek 
grew  up  on  lands  included  in  his  purchase.  C.  G.  Ingham,  Charles 
Mather,  Sylvanus  Harmon,  Ira  Higby,  Joseph  Balcom,  were  eariy 
settlers  at  Cold  Creek.  The  first  school  there,  was  in  1823;  the 
first  physician,  Joseph  Balcom;  first  settled  minister.  Rev.  Oliver 
Reed.  C.  G.  In^am,  kept  the  first  tavern  at  Cold  Creek;  com- 
mencing in  1883,  and  still  continuing  at  the  same  stand.  He  was 
the  first  P.  M.  The  mail  route  from  Angelica  to  Warsaw,  was 
established  in  1836:  'first  mail  contained  one  letter  and  no 
newspaper. 

Jose]^  MaxBon,  was  the  [Honeer  of  the  town  of  Centreville,  and 
bia  advent  into  the  wilderness  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  Leaving 
his  native  place,  (Hartwick,  Otsego  Co.)  when  but  eighteen  years 
old,  he  arrived  at  Pike  in  April,  1808.    Two  cents  in  money,  a  few 
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articleB  of  provisions,  and  a  Bcanty  wardrobe,  constituted  the 
worldly  wealth  of  our  young  adventurer.  Taking  a  new  pfur  of 
■hoes'from  his  feet,  he  bartered  them  for  an  axe,  and  pushed  into 
the  wilderness,  miles  away  from  any  habitation.  Selecting  his 
land,  he  erected  a  rude  shanty,  and  to  supply  bed  and  bed^ng, 
pealed  basswood  bark,  using  one  piece  to  separate  himself  from  the 
cold  ground,  and  another  for  covering.  The  snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches,  after  he  fixed  himself  in  his  new  home.  He  spent 
eight  months  solitary  and  alone.  It  ia  noted  on  the  books  of  the 
land  office  that  he  hod  five  acres  cleared,  July  22,  1808;  at  which 
dale,  he  had  his  land  "booked"  to  him,  paying  nothing  down.  It  is 
presumed  that  he  had  only  chopped  down  the  timber  and  burned 
the  brush.  He  raised  the  first  season,  a  few  bushels  of  com  and 
potatoes,  and  in  the  fall  sowed  two  acres  of  wheat 

Success  rewarded  the  extraordinaiy  eflbrts  of  the  young  pioneer. 
He  became  an  early  tavern  keeper,  the  owner  of  a  large,  well 
improved  farm;  and  selling  out,  was  a  short  time  since,  building 
mills  in  Wisconsia.  He  has  preserved  as  relics  of  his  early  advent 
upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  the  axe  that  he  got  in  exchange  for 
his  shoes;  one  of  the  cents  that  has  been  named;  one  kernel  of  the 
sped  com  he  procured  to  plant  in  1 808 ;  and  an  old  wooden  fan  with 
which  he  cleaned  the  fir^t  wheat  rdsed  in  the  town  of  Centreville. 

Mr.  '  ■■  ■  Carpenter  built  the  first  framed  house  in  Centreville; 
James  Ward  the  first  framed  bam,  and  planted  the  first  orchard. 
John  Griffith  officiated  at  the  first  religious  meeting;  Sparrow 
Smith  was  the  first  merchant;  Calvin  Cass  the  first  physician. 

The  town  of  Kushford  was  set  ofiT  from  Canadea  in  the  year  1616. 
[For  early  lettlers,  see  T.  b,  R.  2.]  William  Gordon  and  Sampson 
Hardy,  were  early  pioneers  in  addition'to  those  named  in  the  list 
The  first  saw  mill  was  built  by  M.  P.  Cady  and  others,  in  1816; 

the  first  grist  mill,  by Warren  m  1813.  •     The  early  mUIer 

was  drowned  in  1815,  while  in  the  act  of  mending  his  mill  dam. 
James  ATCall  was  the  first  merchant;  commencing  the  business  in 
1816;  his  store  was  the  first  framed  building  in  town.  D.  J.  Board 
established  the  first  blacksmith  shop.  The  first  church  organiza- 
tion was  that  of. the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  in  ISI7.  The 
Baptists  built  a  meeting  house  in  1817,  the  Methodists,  in  1619. 

*  It  WH  m  mull  ooncan;  the  boltiay  elatha  wen  mad*  of  bocdc  mnaUiL  The  npper 
abxw  wae  upon  a^^dla  wliieb  wm  U  theendaflhe  thaftare  tub  whMl;  aolatann*- 
iMa  gearing. 
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It  IB  a  fact  that  teBs  much  for  the  moral  character  of  the  dtuena  o( 

Ruflhford,  that,  for  the  ^lace  of  Sheen  years,  no  indict^ile  oSoaee 
was  committed  in  the  towD.  The  mail  route  was  estaUiahed  from 
Peny  to  Clean,  in  1816;  Levi  Benjamin  waa  the  fint  P.  U.  at 
Ruabford. 

The  vener^le  Jwlge  James  M'Call,  the  early  merdumt,  who 
has  been  for  a  conaderable  period,  a  state  senator,  and  filled  many 
other  important  public  offices,  may  perh^  he  regarded  ai  the 
patroon  of  the  village  of  Ruahford;  conaplcuous  in  the  vanoos 
enterprises  that  have  contributed  to  its  provperity;  his  kfe  has  been 
an  exemplary  and  useful  one.  He  still  survives;  having  reached 
his  74th  year.  He  has  reared  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  twelve 
of  whom  are  married  and  settled;  and  has  in  all,  over  forty  living 
descendants. 

Frcan  some  reminiscences  the  author  has  in  his  possession,  he  is 
enabled  to  glean  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the  subject  of  the  above 
brief  notice: — After  the  almost  entire  loss  of  the  small  crops  of  the 
new  settlers,  in  the  cold  season  of  1818,  there,  as  in  most  of  the 
new  settlements  upon  the  Purchase,  extreme  scarcity  of  provisioos 
prevailed.  The  Judge  owning  a  mill,  coolrolled  all  the  grain  in  the 
neighborhood,  except  a  little  com  that  the  Indiana  had  upon  the 
Canadea  reservation;  and  his  monopoly  was  kindly  exercised. — 
He  gave  his  miller  orders  to  sell  to  no  one  man  over  forty  pounds 
of  flour  or  meal;  and  not  to  sell  any  to  those  who  had  teams,  and 
the  means  of  procuring  bread  stuff  by  going  out  to  the  (dder  settle* 
ments  after  it.  And  when  bis  sui^Ues  became  reduoed,  he  restricted 
the  amount  to  be  sold  to  any  one  man,  to  twenty  pounds.  In  this 
way^  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  of  the  new  settlers  were 
carried  along  until  the  harvest  of  1817. 

The  Erie  Canal  has  been  a  work  difiustve  in  its  benefits,  and 
yet  its  opening  had  the  eflect,  temporarily,  to  create  depression, 
and  retard  the  settlement  of  the  soutbem  portion  of  the  Holland 
Purchase.  As  has  been  before  observed,  tl^  current  of  eraigrati<Hi 
to  the  west,  was  transferred  from  the  main  roads  that  led  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Allegany  river,  to  the  canal  and  the  lakes. 
A  brisk  travel  and  transportation  suddenly  ceased;  Olean  ceased  to 
be  a  market  for  produce;  in  fact,  all  the  local  advantages  that  are 
derived  from  great  thoroughfares,  were  lost.  This,  added  to  tbe 
financial  crisis  of  1818  and  '19,  and  cold  untoward  seasons,  almost 
brought  settlement  to  a  stand;  there  were  times  when  farms  in  the 
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western  portion  of  Alleg«ny,  and  sbutbem  portioo  of  Cattaraugus, 
with  fifty  acres  of  improvements,  "would  not  bring  two  hundred 
doUare  over  and  above  the  original  purchase  money.  A  laj^ 
proportion  of  the  settlers  abandoned  the  idea  of  paying  for  their 
lands,  and  stopped  improvements;  many  left  the  country,  and  UKwe 
would  have  done  so,  could  they  have  realized  enough  for  their 
improvements,  to  pay  the  ezpensei  of  emigration. 

lo  LS22  and  '23  the  gloomy  prospect  began  to  change;  the  Holland 
Company  reduced  the  price  of  lands,  began  to  pay  liberal  prices  for 
catUe;  and  it  was  not  loi^  before  the  southern  portion  of  the  Pur- 
chase, in  various  ways,  b^an  to  feel  the  eSects  of  the  [vosperity,  to 
which  the  Erie  Canal  had  given  so  powerful  an  impetus,  in  its  more 
immediate  neighborhood. 

The  wolves  made  it  difficult  to  keep  sheep  in  all  early  days,  in 
Allegany  and  Cattaraugus.  In  these  as  well  as  many  other  counties 
of  the  stale,  large  bounties  were  paid  for  wolf  scalps.  It  was  with 
reference  lo  those  counties  and  several  others  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  state,  that  Gen.  Root,  in  proposing  a  large  increase  of 
bounty,  said,  that  "the  British  and  the  wolves  had  entered  into 
a  combination  against  American  manufactures,  and  for  one,  I  wish  to 
break  it  up." 

Elder  Nathan  Peck,  was  an  early  missionary  in  Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus;  and  the  indefatigable  "Father  Spencer"  found  his  way 
to  the  log  cabins  of  the  early  settlers  about  as  soon  as  they  were 
dotted,  here  and  there,  In  the  dense  forest;  partaking  with  the  pio 
neers  their  humble  fare,  and  reminding  them  that  their  wilderness 
homes  were  not  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  or  the  wanderings 
of  the  faithful  and  searching  misskmary. 

It  will  surprise  those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
curious  fact,  to  leam  that  there  is  a  spot  upon  the  Holland  Purchase, 
where  the  speckled  trout,  passes  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  vke  versa. 
About  six  miles  from  Rushford,  on  the  Olean  road,  in  the  town  of 
New  Hudson,  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadea  and  Oil  creeks 
approach  each  other,  and  in  freshets,  mingle;  affording  the  facili^ 
for  the  trout  to  pass  over  the  dividing  ridge. 

Deacon  Solomon  Rawson,  was  the  jHoneer  settler  in  Linden. 
An  emigrant  from  Pennsylvania,  he  came  in  from  the  south,  and 
settled  on  the  Olean  road,  seven  miles  south-west  of  Rushford. 
He  opened  a  woods  road  to  Rushford.    His  house  was  often  thrown 
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open  to  accomotiiite  the  emigrantB  when  they  began  to  pass  on  that 
toad  to  OleBD.  He  raised  the'  first  crops;  a  daughter  of  his  was 
the  first  bom  in  town.  The  first  preacher  in  the  neighborfiood  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard.  The  first  church  organized  in  IJnden, 
was  of  the  order  of  Pree-will  Baptists;  the  first  physician,  was  Dr. 
Hotchkiss.  Deacon  Rawsoo  says  there  was  much  sufiering  Gx 
food  among  the  new  settlers  in  1617  and  '18;  fiour  was  from  911 
U)  816  pr.  barrel;  pork,  35  cts.  pr.  lb.;  many  of  the  poorer  class  a! 
new  settlers  subsisted  on  milk,  bcMled  greens,  and  leefcs. 

The  traveler  who  passes  orer  the  road  from  Rushford  to  Cuba, 
will  have  his  attention  arrested  soon  after  he  first  strikes  the  bead 
waters  of  Oil  Creek,  by  a  cluster  of  neat  farm  buildings,  in  the 
centre  of  a  highly  cultivated  farm;  the  whole  nestling  rurally  and 
quietly  amid  the  surrounding  hills.  It  is  where  the  venerable 
pioneer  we  have  introduced,  first  broke  into  the  wilderness,  and 
where  he  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  early  ttnls  and 
privations. 

Four  miles  from  Deacon  Rawson's,  toward  Cuba,  on  Oil  creek, 
two  settlers  located  soon  afler  IBOS,  but  the  prominent  settler  in 
that  vicinity,  was  Col.  Samuel  Morgan,  who  located  there  in  1911, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  public  house,  that  was  widely  known 
in  all  early  years.  He  was  an  enterprising,  useful  pioneer.  He 
died  in  1S4S. 

The  land  which  embraces  the  site  of  Cuba  village,  was  originally 
purchased  by  James  Strong,  in  1817.  Gen.  Calvin  T.  Chamberlhi 
settled  two  miles  from  the  village,  in  1S16;  be  built  the  first  saw 
mill  in  town  in  1817.  Stephen  Cady  and  Jacob  Baldwin,  built  saw 
mill  and  giist  mill  in  1822,  two  miles  above  the  village. 

Judge  John  Griffin  was  an  early  and  prominent  citizen  of  Cuba, 
locating  there  in  1820,  and  becoming  the  purchaser  of  the  village 
site.  There  are  few  who  have  not  heard  anecdotes  of  the  eccentric 
Judge.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  muscular  power;  tall,  fearless, 
generous,  with  more  than  ordinary  native  intellect;  enterprising 
and  public  spirited.  In  the  war  of  1812,  (then  a  citizen  of  Ontario 
county,)  he  organized  a  corps  of  troops,  and  went  out  under 
Smyth's  proclamation.  He  was  a  senator  firom  the  8th  district, 
previous  to  1836,  and  for  several  years,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Allegany.     He  died  m  Cuba,  in  1846.  where  his  family  now  reside^ 

The  founding  of  Cuba  village  commenced  in  18S5.  In  that  year, 
Ste[4ien  Smith  purchased  out  the  property  of  Judge  Griffin;  and 
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Gen.  ChanobtriiQ  erected  a  public  house,  and  opened  a  mercantile 
estaUiBhmeiiL 

The  subject  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  was  first  agitated  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Cuba.  The  participators  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  were  John  Griffin,  Calvin  T.  Chamberlin,  Daniel 
Raymond,  Samuel  Morgan,  Simeon  C.  Moore,  and  other  citizens 
of  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus. 

The  celebrated  Oil  spring,  is  two  miles  from  the  village  of 
Cuba,  on  Oil  creek.  Most  readers  are  familiar  with  its  peculiar 
character.  It  is  a  curious  fact;  and  demonstrates  how  wide  was 
the  range  of  the  French  Jeouita  and  traders,  over  the  region  of 
Western  New  York;  that  Joncaire  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
spring,  and  described  it  to  Charlevoix,  in  1731.  The  mile  square 
of  land  embracing  it,  was  one  of  the  reservations  of  the  Seneca 
Indians,  in  their  treaty  with  Robert  Morris.  The  Indians  regarded 
it  of  great  value;  attributed  important  medicinal  qualities  to  the  oil; 
in  early  years,  after  settlement  commenced,  it  was  a  place,  with 
them,  of  frequent  resort  They  used  to  spread  their  blankets  upon 
the  water,  wring  them,  collecting  the  oil  in  their  brass  kettles. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the  oil  was  collected 
and  sold;  and  has  been  in  use  more  or  less,  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
tbou^  it  is  not  certain  that  it  possesses  much  virtue.  The  waters 
of  the  spring  are  pure  and  cold,  not  tainted  vrith  the  oil.  When 
the  oil  is  skimmed  off  it  will  accumulate  again,  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  in  one  hour.  It  has  a  strong  bituminous  smell;  in 
appearance,  not  unlike  the  British  oil. 

The  venerable  Samuel  S.  Haight,  an  early  lawyer  of  Western 
New  York,  prominent  in  its  annals,  is  a  resident  upon  a  farm  near 
Cuba;  now  over  70  years  of  age. 

The  early  settler  on  Allegany  road  between  Cuba  and  Olean, 
was  Simeon  Hicks.  He  settled  there  in  1818.  "Hick's  tavern," 
.  was  widely  known,  after  emigration  commenced  via  Olean,  to  the 
west  As  nany  as  two  hundred  emigrants  have  been  sheltered 
under  his  roof  at  one  time.  When  he  went  into  the  woods,  hit 
nearest  neither  east,  was  Elisha  Strong,'  where  the  village  of 
Friendship  is  now  located;  his  nearest  west,  was  James  Brooks, 
who  lived  two  miles  from  Olean.  Andrew  Hall,  who  settled  on 
a  branch  of  Oil  creek,  in  1614,  raised  the  first  crops  in  that  regiCHi, 

Judge  Moses  Van  Campen  surveyed  road  from  Angelica  to  Olean, 
iBl616. 
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The  author  hu  do  nminucences  of  Hindsdale,  except  a  list  of 
its  first  town  officers,  and  the  names  of  the  first  who  took  articks 
of  land  in  the  town.  [See  T.  ft,  R.  3,  and  T.  %  R.  3.]  The  first 
town  meeting  was  in  I63t.  The  officers  chosen,  were  Israel 
Curliss,  Supenrisor;  Robert  Hinds,  Town  Clerk;  Thomas  Warren, 
Samuel  Bonghton,  Jedediah  Strong,  Assessors;  H.  Gross,  Collector; 
Charles  Price,  Harvey  Parker,  Emory  Yates,  Com.  of  highways; 
Henry  Gross,  Lambert  Fay,  Com.  of  common  schools. 

Major  Adam  Hoops,  the  foonder  of  settlement  at  Olean,  died  in 
Westchester  county,  Pennsylvania  m  1645;  was  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances; subsisted  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  upon  bis  revolo- 
donary  pension;  having  at  one  period  during  that  struggle,  been  one 
of  the  aids  of  Gen.  Washington. 

Joseph  M*Clure,  was  the  early  settler  at  FranklioTille,  and  the 
founder  of  the  village.  He  surveyed  many  of  the  early  roads  of 
Cattaraugus  and  Allegany,  and  was  s(»iiewhat  noted  for  hia  faculty 
of  making  them  terminate  at  the  settlement  he  had  commenced; 
was  an  active  and  enterprising  pioneer. 

A  sketch,  drawn  from  some  reminiscences  of  primitive  settlement 
in  Farmersville,  Cattaraugus  county,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
pretty  distinct  view  of  pioneer  life.  Id  1816  and  '17,  Richard 
Toser,  Peleg  RoblHos,  Peter  Ten  Broek,  and  Cornelius  Ten  Broek, 
began  the  settlement  which  they  called  Fannersville.  They  were  , 
all  unmarried  men  except  Richard  Tozer.  Isolated  as  they  were, 
in  their  wilderness  home,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  some 
local  laws  for  the  government  of  their  small  colony.  They  drew 
op  a  code,  signed  it  themselves,  and  induced  other  settlers  to  sign 
it  as  they  came  ,in.  One  section  of  their  mutual  statute,  was  as 
foDows: — "If  any  single  vroman  who  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
shall  come  to  rende  in  our  village,  and  no  oae  of  this  confederacy 
flbaO  c^r  her  hk  compimy,  within  a  fortnight  thereafter,  then  and 
in  Bu^  case,  our  board  shall  be  called  together,  and  some  one  shall 
be  appointed  to  make  her  a  visit;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  lo  perform 
tbe  same,  or  forfeit  the  disapprobation  of  the  company,  and  pay  a 
fine  sufficiently  large  to  buy  the  lady  thus  negated,  a  new  dress." 
Few  towns  upon  the  Pun^ase  have  been  more  prosperous;  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  this  early  regulation  aided  essentially  in  the 
work  of  founding  a  new  settlement  and  speeding  its  progress. 

Th^  pioneer  adventurers  carried  their  provisions  ten  and  even 
twenty  miles  upon  their  backs,  through  the  woods;  and  as  a  cmtrast 
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between  the  past  and  the  present;  «s  an  example  of  what  induitry 
and  enterprise  will  accompliah,  it  may  be  remarlwd,  that  one  of 
them  (Judge  Peter  Ten  Broek,)  is  now  the  owner  of  three  thoiN 
sand  acres  of  land,  and  in  the  raising  of  stock  and  grain  is  not 
excelled  by  any  farmer  west  of  the  Genesee  river. 

Richard  Tozer  built  the  first  framed  house  in  Farmersville;  Leri 
Peet  the  first  framed  bam,  and  planted  the  first  ordiard;  Joseph  A. 
Tozer  was  the  first  born  in  town.  Rev.  Elijah  Going  preached  the 
first  sermon.  Richard  Tozer  was  elected  supervisor,  on  the  first 
organization  of  the  town,  in  1822,  and  Elijah  Price,  town  clerk. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  reference  to  the  map  of  Cattaraugus,  that 
Farmersville  is  upon  Uio  summit,  embracing  within  its  limits,  the 
tributaries  of  the  Allegany  and  Genesee  rivers,  and  Cattaraugus 
creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of  lake  Erie.  There  are  two  small 
streams  that  rise  in  the  town,  one  running  due  east,  and  the  other, 
nearly  due  north.  They  crois  each  other  at  right  anglet;  ftowing 
on  as  if  undisturbed,  though  their  waters  must  be  supposed  to  have 
lost  their  identity,  in  the  singular  blending.  There  is  one  spot  in 
the  town,  where  a  man  can  stand  still  and  spit  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  waters  of  'the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
These  things  do  not  belong  to  Ha  subject  of  pioneer  settlement, 
but  their  extraordinary  character-has  invited  a  brief  notice. 

The  author  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  aome  events  attending 
the  primitive  breaking  into  tiie  woods,  in  the  south-west  part  of 
Wyoming  county,  upon  the  Cattaraugus  creek;  to  which  he  is  ena- 
bled to  add  some  reminiscences  obtained  from  Abraham  Smith, 
Esq.  (the  present  sheriff  of  Wycwning,)  whose  father  was  a  settler 
there  as  early  as  1811. 

The  jnooeers  in  that  region,  were  Abraham  Jackson,  and  his  sons, 
Capt  Amasa  KiHxnim,  Alfred  KiUwum,  John  Jtrfmson,  Samuel 
Nichols,  Abner  Bump,  and  his  sons,  and  Silas  Meach;  these,  with 
Moses  Smithj  comprised  all  the  settlers  in  the  town  of  China,  pre- 
vious to  1B12.  The  settlement  commenced  m  1809;  Roswell 
Turner,  the  pioneer  of  Sheldon,  had  for  the  Holland  Company, 
partly  opened  a  road  from  his  residence  south  to  Cattaraugus  creek; 
and  in  that  year,  he  took  up  a  lot  i^xm  the  creek,  made  a  small 
improvement,  and  n  son-in-law  of  his,  Ichabod  R.  Sanders,  went  on 
to  the  land,  but  did  not  become  a  permanent  settler  there.*    In  1812 
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and  '13,  there  was  added  to  the  neighboriiood,  CoL  Dewell  Rowley, 
Walter  Hinkley,  Israel  Kibby,  John  Nicholi,  Porter  Belknap, 
James  Steel,  Thomas  Root,  David  Barrowa.  CoL  Rowley  built  a 
grist  mill  in  1813  or  '13;  Mooes  Smith,  a  saw  mill  about  the  same 
time.  The  only  boards  used  in  the  settlement  previous  to  this, 
were  obtained  from  saw  mills  in  Sheldon  and  Hume.  When  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  [uoneers  died,  (Mrs.  Kilboum,)  her  coffin  waa 
omstnicted  of  hewed  plank.  Deacon  Hinkley  held  the  first 
religious  meetings,  and  officiated  in  religious  exercises  at  the  prnn- 
ilive  log  school  house.  Dr.  Benjamin  Potter,  and  Dr.  Ziba  HamiN 
ton,  of  Sheldon,  often  visited  the  settlement  in  early  years,  as 
physicians. 

A  pioneer  in  this  neighborhood,  mentions  the  circumstance,  (a 
very  common  one,  as  most  pioneers  will  recollect)  —  that  the  earty 
visiting,  ball,  and  quilting  parties,  went  upon  ox-sleds,  in  the  prin- 
cipal season  of  back  woods  festivities;  that  he  has  himself  been 
one  of  the  parties  that  have  gone  from  tiie  settlement,  over  into 
Sardinia,  (eight  miles,)  on  ox-sleds,  for  an  evening's  visit 

A  Congregational  church  was  oi^anized  in  China  in  1815  or  '16; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingalls  was  the  first  settled  cleigyman.  The  first 
merdiant  in  town,  was  Silas  Parker.  The  first  school  was  kept  by 
Joel  Dutton,  in  1818.  The  early  jHoneer,  CapL  Amasa  Kilbourn, 
waa  killed  at  the  capture  and  burning  of  Buffalo. 

The  early  settlers  upon  the  Cattaraugus  creek  felt  severely,  the 
general  scarcity  of  provisions  in  1818  and  '17.  Many  families 
were  weeks  without  bread,  subsisting  principally  upon  milk;  a 
settler  who  could  go  out  to  the  older  settlements,  do  a  day's  work, 
and  get  half  a  bushel  of  grain  for  bis  family,  even  felt  himself 
highly  favored.  In  1817,  wheat  tn  some  instances  was  sold  as  high 
as  43,00  per  bushel,  and  com  for  (2,00.  The  author  was  knowing 
to  this  price  having  been  paid  for  wheat,  in  Attica,  and  for  com,  at 
Squakie  Hill  and  Gardeau. 

There  are  few  of  the  surviving  early  settlers  in  south  part  of 
Wyoming  and  Erie,  who  will  not  remember  the  alarm  that  was 
spread  through  the  new  settlements,  about  the  period  of  the  great 
eclipse,  in  1800.    It  caused  much  commotion  and  alarm  with  the 
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Indiaas;  oad  just  about  that  time  lai^  numbers  of  them  were 
pawiog  and  repassing  between  their  Reservation  at  BuSalo,  andtho 
Reservations  on  the  Genesee  river.  The  miBcbievous  rumor 
followed  that  there  was  to  be  an  incursion  of  Indians  from  Canada, 
under  Brant  and  Butler,  that  the  Senecas  were  to  become  their 
allieti,  and  the  scenes  of  the  Border  Wars  were  to  be  re^nacted. 
It  is  not  strange,  that  even  an  absurd  rumor  should  have  created 
apprehensions  of  danger  in  detached  and  defenceless  pioneer  set- 
tlements. All  was  alarm;  work  was  suspended;  some  left  their 
houses  and  sought  refuge  in  the  woods;  and  others  prepared 
retreats,  in  case  the  necessity  of  flight  should  occur.  In  Hamburg 
the  settlers,  at  considerable  labor,  made  a  bam  the  centre  of  a 
fortress,  ditching  and  picketing  in  the  ground  around  it,  and  erecting 
block  houses;  the  men  chopping  and  digging,  and  the  women 
cooking  for  them;  there  was  mutual  effort,  for  mutual  self  defence. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  alarm  died  away,  and  the 
back-woodsmen  were  soon  again  swinging  the  axe,  and  making 
<^>enings  in  the  forest 

The  opening  of  the  old  road,  from  Sheldon  to  Aurora,  has  been 
Dotioed.  The  first  wagon  that  ever  went  over  that  road,  was  in 
July,  1806.  Ichabod  R.  Sanders,  a  house  carpenter,  was  moving 
his  family  to  Black  Rock,  where  he  had  contracted  to  build  a  house 
for  Capt  Robert  Lee.  There  werebut  a  few  acres  cleared  at  Black 
Rock;  and  but  three  or  four  families. 

Ab  an  instance  of  the  improvident  waste  of  valuable  timber, 
which  is  quite  too  common  in  new  countries,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  town  of  Bennington  was  once  preeminent  for  it«  fine  groves 
of  cherry.  It  was  used  as  freely  as  hemlock,  and  even  legged  and 
burned,  in  some  instances.  There  are  pow  fences  in  the  town,  the 
rails  of  which  were  split  from  the  finest  cherry  trees  that  grew 
upon  the  Holland  Purchase. 

Quartus  Clapp  commenced  settlement  at  Cowlesvlllo,  building  a 
saw  mill  in  1816,  and  a  giist  mill  in  1616.  Joseph  Fitch  built  a 
saw  mill  at  ScoltsviUe  in  1632  or  '28.  David  Scott,  Esq.  bought 
the  property  in  1^15,  and  oommenced  the  mercantile  buaincss  there; 
Benjamin  Folsom,  going  there  as  his  clerk,  became  a  partner  and 
ultimately  the  proprietor;  and  has  been,  for  many  years,  an  enter- 
prising merchant  and  miller. 

As  in  other  instances,  the  list  of  settlers  in  Wales  only  embraces 
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those  who  took  cimtracts  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1B07.  Along  in  the 
next  few  yean,  those  who  were  conspicuous,  (and  may  be  deemed 
early  settlers,)  located  thbre.  Jacob  Turner  and  sous  were  there 
as  early  as  1808,  and  built  the  first  mills.  The  old  gentleman  wu 
an  enterprising  and  useful  pioneer  settler.  The  AlliHia,  Blacknun, 
Coles  and  Burts,  were  early  settlers. 

The  author  has  no  reminiscences  of  early  settlement  in  moat  of 
the  south  towns  of  Erie  county,  aside  from  the  brief  fetches  be 
has  already  given,  and  the  names  of  the  first  setUers  of  each  towih 
ship.  Settlement  that  commenced  on  the  main  eaat  and  west  road, 
in  1804  and  '5,  soon  extended  south  of  that  road,  and  [Kcviouto 
the  war  of  1S12,  there  were  scattered  pioneer  settlements  in  what 
now  constitutes  neariy  all  of  the  south  towns  of  Erie  county. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  James  Clark,  Esq.,  of  I^ancaster,  {<x 
reminiscences  of  eariy  events  in  that  re^on.  The  first  two  setilen 
of  the  territory  now  included  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  were 
James  and  Asa  Woodward,  who  made  a  beginning  there  as  eariy  n 
1803.  Alanson  Eggleston  and  Davtd  Hamlin  became  lettlen  in 
1804;  Joel  Parmelee,  in  1805;  Warren  Hull,  in  1806;  WtWim 

Biackman,  Peter  Pratt,  Kearney,  Elisha  Coi,  in  1807; 

Eliaa  Bisselt,  Pardon  Feckham,  Benjamin  Clark,  in  1808. 

Id  1808,  the  main  road  from  Lancaster  to  Bufialo  was  onde^ 
bushed,  and  made  passable  for  sleighs  in  winter.  Previous  to  thii 
there  bad  been  a  woods  road  opened  by  the  Holland  Company, 
from  Alexander  to  Alden;  and  from  thence  it  was  ctmtinued  along 
the  Cayuga  creek,  to  the  Indian  village;  and  from  thence  to  Buffaki. 
It  was  called  the  "Lawson  road." 

The  first  saw  mill  in  town  was  erected  by Rolriiwon,  in 

1808  or  '9,  upon  the  present  rite  of  Bowman's  mills.  Benjamin 
Bowman  built  a  grist  mill  there  soon  after  the  war.  The  fint 
school  house  was  built  in  1810  or '11,  and  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  a  school  and  meeting  house;  Henry  Johnson  and  Ass 
Field  took  the  lead  in  ^  primitive  religious  meetiDga.  "Fallter 
Spencer"  made  his  appearance  socm  after  settlement  commenced; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexatider  was  one  of  the  ffsritest  miasionariei.  ' 
'  Mr.  Clark  mentions  a  circumstance  of  a  atngnlar  character  tmiu- 
piring  in  Lancaster,  in  1813  or  '18,  which  will  at  least  interest  the 
ornithologist  Early  in  the  spring,  a  species  of  Inrd  unknown  in 
tlufl  region  before  or  since,  made  their  t^^ieanmce.     They  vere 
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Ted,  fflraept  a  little  black  at  the  tip  of  tiie  ■vnaga.  Sooa  aAer  they 
made  their  appearance,  theria  was  a  change  of  weather;  it  became 
cold;  and  the  strange  visitors  perished  in  great  numbers. 

In  1804,  the  town  of  ^atavia  was  divided  into  four  towns. 
Bataria  retained  all  the  territory  upon  Holland  Purcbarc,  east  of  a 
line  running  north  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  between  the  present 
towns  of  Portville  and  Olean,  through  the  middle  of  the  towns  of 
Hillsdale,  FranUinville,  Fannersville,  Ftcedcmv  China,  Java,  Shel- 
don, Bennington,  Darien,  Pembroke,  Alabama^  Shelby,  Ridgeway, 
and  Yates,  to  lake  Ontario.  The  town  of  WiUink  was  bounded 
east  by  the  above  described  boundaries,  and  west  by  the  west 
Transit,  which  starts  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  on  the  west  bounds 
of  the  present  townofCarrolton,  and  running  due  north,  terminates 
a  little  east  of  the  village  of  Olcott,  on  lake  Ontano.  The  town 
of  Erie  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  west  Transit,  and  west  by 
the  division  line  between  the  10th  and  lltb  ranges  cd"  townships, 
which  terminates  on  lake  Erie,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  month 
of  Silver  creek.  The  three  towns  named,  as  will  be  seen,  stretched 
north  and  south,  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  l^ke  Ontario.  The 
fourth  town  (Chaaitanque,)  embraced  all  the  present  county  of 
Chauuuque,  except  the  townships  east  of  the  last  mendoned  bonn- 
do^-  nilT'  ^^f  county  divisions  that  followed,  see  some  statisdes 
that  precede  maps. 

The  town  of  WUink  organized  in  180&,  as  did  Erie  and  Chan- 
tauque.  The  first  town  officers  of  Willink,  elected  at  a  town 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Peter  Vandeventer,  were  as  follows: 

'  Suptrviaor — Peter  Vandeventer. 

Tour*  Clerk — Zerab  Ensign. 

Jlssetsors — Asa  Ransom,  Aaron  Beard,  John  J.  Brown. 

Oaector— Levi  Felton. 

Camnassitmrrs  of  Highways — Gad  Warner,  Charles  'WilbcT, 
Samuel  Hill,  Jr. 

CoTutabla — Jdin  Dunn,  and  Julius  Keyes. 

Overteen  of  the  Poor — Henry  Ellsworth,  and  Otia'ingalls. 

Pa^Amosler<-~AugU8tua  Curtiss,  Alexander  Hopkins,  Jededish 
Ki^s,  James  Degraw. 

Pound  Keepers  and  Fhice  Viewers — ^John  Beemer,  Asa  Ransom, 
Peter  Pratt,  Lawson  Eggleston. 

The  aggregate  vote  of  the  town  of  Willink  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion, in  1607,  on  the  assembly  ticket,  was  but  11&. 
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Am  RauKMn,  Daniel  Qiapiii,  Aaron  Beard,  ComnuaBooen  cf 
excise  of  the  town  of  Willink  in  1607,  certify  that  Jc^  Richaid- 
■on,  Samuel  Carr,  Francii  B.  Drake,  Peter  Vondeventer,  Tbomac 
Clui,  Charlei  WHber,  Epbnim  Waldo,  James  Walswortfa,  WD- 
liam  Warren,  and  Levi  Feltoo,  were  qualified  "to  keep  an  imi  or 
a  taTem." 

The  author  has  some  reminiaoences  of  early  pkneer  ereBts 
derived  from  Samuel  Blade,  Esq.  of  Alden,  which  are  made  to 
apply  to  the  town  of  Alden  as  at  present  organized,  but  which,  on 
comparison  with  some  cotemporary  records,  would  seem  imther  to 
belong  to  that  neighborhood,  or  regiCHi.  Mr.  Slade  settled  there  in 
1811.  The  pioneer  of  the  region,  the  first  settler,  the  one  who 
raised  the  first  wheat  and  set  out  the  first  orchard,  was  Hoses 
Fenno,  who  was  killed  at  Black  Rock,  on  the  morning  of  the  bunt- 
ing of  Ba&lo.  Joseph  Freeman,  Artmah  Hibbard,  James  Crocker, 
Samuel  Huntington,  Joseph  Stickney,  and  William  Dayton,  were 
settlers  previous  to  the  war. 

The  first  religious  meetings  were  held  at  the  houae  of  Joseph 
Freeman.  Elder  Troup,  was  the  first  minister  to  coodoct  thein. 
The  Presbyterian  diunji  was  founded  by  Father  Spencer  in  1813 
or '14.  'Die  Methodists  had  a  class  in  town  pranons  to  18301 
The  first  school  was  in  1BI6 — kept  by  Mehetabel  Esterbrooks,  in 
a  log  school  house,  csi  the  present  site  of  Alden  village.  The  firat 
-bom,  was  a  daughter  of  Arunafa  Hibbard.  The  firat  saw  mill  was 
built  by  John  Rodgets,  on  the  Eleven  Mile  creek,  in  181S  or  '14; 
he  built  a  grist  mill  in  ISIT. 

As  late  as  1811,  the  Cayuga  creek  road  was  impassable  with 
teams,  except  in  winter. 

Mr.  Slade  says: — "The  greatest  difficulty  the  early  settlers  had 
to  contend  with,  was  bad  roads.  It  used  to  take  two  days  to  go  to 
Lancaster,  (eight  miles,)  to  mill;  in  limes  of  drought,  we  used  to 
have  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls  for  our  grinding.  In  the  summer  of 
1817,  this  neighborhood  suffered  severely  for  the  want  of  food; 
many  families  subsisted  on  milk  and  roots,  for  days  and  weeks."  * 

The  Rev.  Gleason  Fillmore,  of  Clarence,  was  the  first  Methodist 
minister  licensed  upon  Oie  Holland  Purchase.  He  located  at 
Clarence  in  1609,  then  in  his  I9th  year,  and  soon  aAer  received 
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his  iioeiue.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  he  hu  been  engaged 
ID  the  able  and  foithful  discharge  of  dnties  that  be  took  npon  hinuelf 
m  his  eariy  wilderness  advrat  It  ia  said  of  him,  that  be  "iabored 
for  years,  generatly  preaching  two  sermons  every  Sunday,  alter- 
nating between  the  detached  and  scattered  neighborhoods,  attended 
the  funerals  of  a  wide  region,  and  scarcely  received  as  many  dollats 
as  he  labored  years." 

The  first  Methodist  missionaries  that  came  upon  the  Holland 
Purchase,  were  the  Revs.  Peter  Van  Nest  and  Amoa  Jenks,  in 
1807,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  conference.  The  first 
Methodist  society,  or  church,  was  formed  by  Mr.  Van  Nest,  in 
July,  1807,  at  the  house  of  Jedediah  Felton,  Sen.  at  Clarenoe 
Hollow;  it  consisted  of  twelve  memben;  Charles  Kni^t  was  the 
first  class  leader.  Of  those  twelve  memben,  three  yet  survive,  as 
does  their  founder,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  In  1807,  there  were  forty-five  members  of  the  Methodist 
church  west  of  Genesee  river;  in  1808,  uinety-^ve. 

A  Methodist  church  was  founded  in  Btifialo  in  1609,  by  the  Rev, 
James  Mitchell,  but  it  had  no  pennanent  oi^anizatioo.  Elder  f^ 
Diore  re-oiganized  a  church  there  in  1818,  bis  primitiTe  materials 
being  only  eight  persons,  who  "called  themselves  Methodists^ 
moatiy  trannent  and  poor."  In  the  month  of  January,  1818,  how^ 
ever,  the  nciety  had  erected  a  small  church,  twenty-five  by  thirty- 
five,  on  Pearl  street,  nearly  opposite  where  the  First  Fre^teriaa 
<±urch  now  stands.  This  was  the  first  church  erected  in  Buffide. 
It  was  erected  in  forty-eight  days.  It  is  yet  standing,  and  is  used 
as  a  joiner's  shop,  on  the  east  side  of  Franklin,  between  Niagara 
and  Church  streets. 

Theodore  C.  Peters,  of  Darien,  is  the  son  of  an  eariy  pioneer  of 
that  region — Joseph  Peters,  Esq.  A  short  sketch  be  has  (Aligingly 
furnished  the  author,  afibrds  a  distinct  glimpse  of  early  times: — 

"  My  father  came  to  this  town  in  1808,  and  purchased  the  farm 
we  DOW  occupy  near  the  village,  or  as  I  observe  it  is  correctly 
designated  on  your  map,  '  the  city.'  I  can  well  remember,  though 
young  at  the  time,  the  long  journey  the  family  made  in  their  advent 
to  the  Purchase,  from  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  on  an  ox  sled,  in 
the  vrinter  of  1810.  There  was  a  small  cobny  of  some  eight  or  ten 
families,  who  came  together.  Arriving  upon  the  Purchase,  our  new 
home  was  a  log  bouse,  with  a  bark  roof,  its  crevices  chmked  and 
mudded;   no  jambs,  but  a  stone  back  against  which  the  fire  was 
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made.  The  door  wu  hang  with  woodeo  fain^;  the  floor  WM 
of  hewed  plank,  and  the  hearth  waa  the  primitive  mother  earth. 
Around  the  hoiue  waa  a  little  opening  in  the  forest  of  about  five 
acres,  and  a  log  shed  for  the  cattle. 

"  Of  the  hardships  and  priTationB  of  the  earh'  settlers,  you  can, 
and  I  hope  have,  spoken  feelingly;  for  none  of  us  who  came  upon 
the  Purchase  in  that  eariy  day,  can  ever  fonet  them,  thou^  aor- 
rounded  by  all  the  onnforts  and  luxuries  of  the  present  tune.  I 
can  well  remember  when  an  apple  was  an  uufrequeat  luxury. 

"  The  'city*  was  named  by  an  eccentric  individual,  when  a  taveni, 
blacksmith's  shop  and  store  was  all  it  contained.  '  Murder  creet 
took  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  my  father  and  some  of  his 
Deigbbors  finding  a  ^ve  upon  its  banks.  It  was  in  a  lonely  place, 
ana  had  been  stnuetune  made,  as  the  body  up<Hi  exhumatitMi,  was 
found  much  decomposed.  The  inference  waa,  that  smne  traveler 
had  been  decoyed  and  murdered." 

The  territory  now  comprising  the  county  of  Niagara,  it  wiU  be 
•een  by  some  dwtdtes  already  given,  was  mostly  a  wilderness  io 
the  beginning  of  1607;  the  few  settlers  in  it  were  principally  iqKn 
tiie  Ridge  road,  on  the  Lewiston  road,  in  Slayton's  settlement,  and 
aa  and  near  the  Niagara  river.  During  the  five  years  preceding 
the  war  of  1813,  settlers  broke  into  the  woods,  ail  akmg  upon  the 
fine  grade  of  hmd  under  the  Mountain  Ridge,  almg  on  the  Lake 
shore,  upon  the  Eighteen  Mile  creek,  and  in  a  few  other  localities. 

The  venerable  Reuben  Wilson,  ci  the  town  of  WiIkhi,  is  one 
of  the  few  survivoia  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Niagara.  Identified 
with  almost  the  entire  history  of  the  county;  taking  for  a  IcNog 
series  of  years  an  active  part  in  its  concerns;  his  memory  of  events 
distinct  aod  retentive;  the  author  has  derived  &om  hsn  a  namtive 
which  he  prefers  to  give  the  reader  pretty  much  in  the  language 
fnd  manner  of  the  narrator: — 

"Emigrating  from  Massachusetts,  I  first  settled  in  Canada,  near 
Toronto,  but  remained  there  bnt  three  years.  In  April,  1810, 1 
embarked  with  mv  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  five  children,  in 
company  with  John  Gaatman  and  his  family,  in  a  batteau,  crossed 
the  lake,  and  hmded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Twelve  Mile  creek. 
Making  a  short  stop  at  Niagara,  I  bought  a  few  necessary  articles, 
in  all  amounting  to  fifty  cents;  but  small  as  was  the  outlay,  it  was 
my  entire  cash  capital.  Two  cows  that  had  been  driven  around  the 
head  of  the  lake,  a  few  articles  of  household  furniture,  and  a  few 
farming  tools,  constituted  the  bulk  of  my  worldly  weal^.  I  to<A 
up  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  land,  at  92,50  per  acre,  pay- 
iag  nothing  doWn,  but  agreeing  to  pay  five  per  cent,  in  a  few 
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DMrntha.*  There  had  come  into  this  neif^boriiood  •  short  time 
poBTiotn,  (in  what  is  now  Wilson^  Stephen  Sheldon,  Robert 
Edmonds,  and  Dexter  P.  Sprague,  (wiio  afterwards  went  to  Hart- 
lacd,)  and  Robert  Waterhouse.  SSeveral  familira  of  1ihe  Mays  and 
Finches,  were  in  before  the  war.  [Mr.  Wilson  mentions  tlie  names 
of  the  settlers  along  on  lake  shore,  some  of  whom,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Those  that  hare  not,  who  were  settlers  previous  to 
the  war,  were  the  families  of  the  Wisners  and  Albrights,  since 
widely  known  as  enterprisiufr  and  snccessful  farmers;  James 
M'Renney,  Zebulon  Coates,  Benjamin  Halsted,  Josej^  Pease, 
Samuel  Crossman,  John  Brewer.  Geo.  Ash,  Jr.  Peter  Hopkinsj 
Darid  Porter.] 

When  I  came  m,  there  was  scarcely  an  acre  of  ground  cleared 
ID  what  is  now  Wilson.  There  was  no  road  up  and  down  the  IiAe. 
Id  the  fall  of  1811,  there  was  a  road  opened  mmi  fort  Niagara  to 
Somerset;  it  was  generally  along  the  lake  shore,  though  deviating 
at  the  streams;  at  its  terminatioq,  a  foot  path  continued  on  to 
Johnson's  creek  on  Ridge  Road. 

In  1811,  I  was  honored  with  the  office  of  Constable,  of  the  town 
of  Cambria.  It  was  a  very  easy  station,  no  precept  being  put  into 
my  hands  during  the  year.  The  first  year  after  I  came  in,  I  had 
my  provisions  to  procure  from  Canada;  the  second  year,  1  raised 
my  own;  at  the  end  of  two  yeara,  had  fifteen  acres  of  miprovement. 
When  I  first  began  to  raise  grain,  I  had  to  go  across  to  Port  Hope 
and  Hamilton  for  my  grinding.  Even  after  milte  were  built  upon 
the  Purchase,  it  was  easier  to  go  across  the  lake,  than  to  travel  the 
new  roads.  My  first  seventy  acres  of  improvement  was  made 
pretty  much  with  my  own  hands;  after  that,  my  sons  were  cAd 
enough  to  assist  me. 

Previous  to  the  war,  myself  and  neighbors  did  our  trading  at 
Niagara.  Dr.  Alvord,  and  Dr.  Smith,  ofLewiston,  were  our  early 
physicians.  We  had  no  meetings  or  schools  previous  to  the  war; 
after  it,  and  up  to  18S0,  we  had  but  occanonal  preadiing  in  the 
Deighborhood,  by  missionaries.  We  oiganized  a  school  m  1815^ 
built  a  log  school  house;  Dr.  Warner  was  our  first  teacher.  He 
was  both  school  teacher  and  physician.  Our  school  commenced 
with  only  12  or  15  scholars.  A  saw  mill  was  built  in  1815,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Twelve,  by  Daniel  Sheldon  and  Joshua  Williams.  I 
purchased  the  property  in  1816,  and  built  a  grist  mill  in  1635.  The 
first  saw  mill  north  of  the  Ridge,  in  Niagara,  was  built  by  Judge 
Tan  Horn,  in  1811,  and  he  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  same  year. 

The  war  created  a  demand  for  any  produce  we  had  to  sell,  while 
it  continued.     In  1816  and  '17,  the  seasons  were  unpro^Htious.    In 

*  Tbn  cooditJon,  it  i*  premmed,  ma  mfreil,  u  f n  nomcnnM  other  iutancBa.  Theta 
b  an  tatty  upon  the  eoDlrsct  book,  dated  Jul  lOtb.  1611.  in  which  It  ii  noted  thai  Mr. 
Wilaon  hmA  a  hooie  baiK  and  ten  acne  cleared.  Bnefa  an  earneat  of  peRnsnent  Mttle- 
nwnt  B>  Ihi*  WM,  aMuUj'  obrlatad  an;  lailBte  to  meat  pajrmenli. 
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1616  we  had  good  cropa,  Rod  the  courage  of  the  new  §ettlen  mi 
revived,  after  •  long  period  of  gHoara  aita  depreanon,  of  stniggliif 
■gainst  formidable  difficulties.    When  we  began  to  have  surplai 

trodoce,  it  was  mostly  needed  by  the  new  settlers  that  came  in. 
'or  anj  thing  we  had  to  send  on,  Montreal  was  our  market  until 
the  £ne  Canal  was  finished.  There  was  in  all  this  region,  a  stop 
put  to  settlement  and  improvement  during  the  war;  more  left  the 
couitiy,  by  far,  than  came  in." 

The  remainder  of  the  narrative  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  fumiBhed 
the  author,  has  reference  principally  to  the  events  of  the  war  o! 
1612,  and  will  be  used  in  that  connection.  The  town,  (as  will  be 
inferred,)  takes  its  name  from  the  early  and  enterpriwig  jioaoer. 
He  was  its  Supervisor,  on  its  first  organizaticHi,  and  ccmtinued  to  be, 
for  ei^teen  yean.  He  is  now  71  years  old,  but  so  little  broken 
with  age  and  a  life  of  toil,  that  he  is  often  in  his  fields,  laboring  at 
whatever  hia  hands  find  to  do.  He  has  been  the  fother  of  fonrteen 
children,  but  five  of  whom  survive;  they  are  sons,  and  beads  of 
families;  all  residing  in  Wilson.  His  son  Luther  Wilson,  Esq.  is 
the  patrooo  of  the  rural  and  flouriBhiug  village  of  Wilson,  has  been 
for  many  years,  prominently  connected  with  lake  commerce;  a 
miller  and  a  merchant;  and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  a 
successful  and  flourishing  Uterary  institution — the  Wilscn  Cofle- 
giate  Institute. 

'  The  Holland  Purchase  has  been  a  region  of  successful  enterprise; 
afibrding  every  where,  examples  of  the  triumphs  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  over  obstacles  formidable  as  any  that  were  ever 
encountered  in  a  new  country;  but  nowhere  is  the  contrast  betwe«i 
the  past  and  the  present,  more  striking,  than  in  the  town  of  Wilson. 
Less  than  forty  years  since,  the  promioent  founder  of  settlement 
there,  made  his  advent  into  the  wilderness,  built  his  log  cabin,  and 
commenced  making  an  opening  in  the  forest;  poor,  as  will  have 
been  seen;  his  last  shitiing  expended;  a  wife  and  young  children 
dependent  upon  the  labor  of  his  hands;  a  rugged  soil  to  be  sobdued 
and  paid  for.  Disease  was  encountered,  at  times,  converting  his 
humble  primitive  cabin  into  a  hospital  in  the  wilderness;  his  scat- 
tered neighbors  perhaps  equally  afflicted.  Spon  there  was  added 
to  the  sufierings  and  privations  of  pioneer  life,  war,  with  all  its 
horrors,  in  near  proximity;  and  ultimately  its  scourges  laid  waste 
almost  his  entire  neighborhood.  Then  followed  cold  and  unpropi- 
tiouB  seasons.  There  was  ten  long  years  of  patient  endurance 
before  any  "good  time"  came,  or  even  partial  pro^rity  was 
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realized: — So  much  for  the  pait  The  pment  is  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  The  early  pioneer  ie  drawiog  toward  the  close  of  a  life  of 
induatry  and  luefulness,  Burrounded  by  all  the  coraforts  and  many 
of  Ihe  Imuriea  of  life;  all  ia  prosperonB  with  him  and  atxiut  him; 
a  Buccessioti  of  finely  cultivated  fields,  of  orchards,  and  more  than 
comfortable  form  houses,  bare  taken  the  place  of  the  dense  forest, 
where  there  was  but  "  half  an  acre  cleared"  when  he  first  entered 
it;  a  smiling  rural  village — with  dwellings,  stores,  and  public 
edifices  that  would  grace  a  place  of  more  pretensions — has  grown 
np  on  his  early  possessions.  All  this  has  necessarily  partaken 
{nuch  of  individual  relation;  but  it  is  a  sketch  of  life  upon  the  Hol- 
land Purchase — its  early  difficulties  and  endurances,  and  its 
triumphs. 

Judge  Van  Horn,  whose  name  has  been  introduced  in  coqoectioa 
with  the  first  mills  north  of  the  Ridge,  stiU  survives.  He  was  not 
only  one  of  the  founders  of  settlement,  but  has  been,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  a  prominent  and  useful  citizen;  the  ftequent  incum- 
bent of  town  and  county  offices.  In  his  old  age,  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  fruits  <^  his  early  toils;  has  a  numerous  circle  of  descen- 
lants;  and  enjoys  in  an  eminent  degree  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
Ub  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Lockport,  the  prominent  pioneer  settlers 
were  Daniel  Pomeroy,  the  Weavers,  Daniel  Alvord,  the  Wake- 
maoB,  Webster  Thorn,  Daniel  Smith,  Stephen  Hoag,  Jacob  Loucks, 
Lyman  LisctMnb,  Messrs.  Norton  and  Williams,  the  Harringtons, 
John  Smith  and  brother,  James  Conkey,  Nathan  B.  Rodgen, 
Jonathan  Rummery,  Josei^  Otis,  Eseck  Brown,  John  Comstock, 
Isaac  Titos,  Isaac  Mace,  Christopher  Freeborn,  Nathan  Comstock, 
John  Ingalls,  Alexander  Freeman,  David  Carlton,  Coonrod  Keyser, 
Francis  Brown,  Deacon  Crocker,  Zeno  Comstock,  Asahel  Smith, 
Reuben  Haines,'Jes8e  P.Haines.  These  constituted  nearly  all  the 
settlers  in  that  region,  (except  the  few  families  that  have  been 
named  in  an  earlier  connection,)  before  the  canal  was  located  and 
Lockport  village  commenced.  There  was  not  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  cleared  in  the  four  square  miles  of  which  Lockport  ia  the 
centre,  before  the  canal  was  located;  not  one  hundred  on  what  is 
now  embraced  in  the  village  corporation.  In  1630,  there  was  oo 
framed  house  or  bam  within  five  mites  of  Lockport. 

Lawrence  ISTMullen,  was  the  first  settler  upcn  the  Tonawanda 
creek,  between  the  Reservation  and  the  rapids,  and  for  eight  years 
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waa  the  odIt  one.  He  went  tbeie  in  1S15.  bt  im,  tSaa  SaflM, 
Eaq.  nxreed  from  Batavm  whh  bii  large  family,  and  became  the 
fint  tettler  tqioo  the  aonlh  lide  of  the  end,  in  T.  131,  R.  & 
Ahhoi^  Ids  pioneer  adroit  was  at  a  late  period,  he  enconntered 
iH  the  diflimhiM  of  a  life  in  the  wiUemeiaL  He  persevered,  *bA 
fires  to  enjoy  the  ctmforta  of  a  fine  ban,  and  to  see  the  w3d 
r^ionhebad  tbefrartitDde  to  «iter  aa  a  pioneer,  moetly  settled  and 
tapidly  pn^rean^  in  imjnOTemeiit.  He  has  beoi  not  coly  tbe 
fbiaider  cf  flettlement,  bat  he  has  reared  in  bu  log  caUn,  upon  tbe 
bndw  of  tiie  Tonawanda,  an  excellent  fiunily,  that  bare  gooe  <mA 
into  tbe  world,  richly  endowed  with  paternal  piecs^itB  ^d 
examplei. 

Daniel  Benedict  was  a  settler  iqion  the  creek  in  1824. 

The  fint  settlers  of  aD  Royalton,  sooth  of  tbe  Locfcport  and 
Batavia  road,  hare  been  migratory  to  an  extmurdiaaiy  iegne. 
^niere  are  not  more  than  five  <h  nx  families  there,  who  were  re^ 
dents  in  1894.  In  one  schotd  district,  nxty  iimuliea  have  moved  ia 
and  out,  yet  there  is  permanent  settlement  there  now,  as  any  one 
will  cmdude  who  has  witnessed  the  earnest  that  the  inhaUtants 
are  giving  of  their  intention  to  remain. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Alexander  Cocm,  Esq.  of  Shelby,  wh» 
was  one  of  the  first,  (if  not  the  first,)  settler  in  that  town,  for  sone 
early  reminiscences  of  pitHieer  life  in  that  portioa  of  Orleaiv 
coonty: — 

"My  father  and  bis  &mily  came  into  the  woods  two  miles  west 
of  Shelby  village,  in  1810.  The  whole  iamil^,  with  a  hired  man, 
left  the  LewistoD  road  at  Walsworth,  and  amving  up<»  our  land, 
four  crotches  were  inserted  in  the  Kronnd,  sticks  laid  acroaa,  and 
the  berk  of  an  elm  tree  used  for  rooiand  sidas.  Tbe  hut  was  only 
intended  for  a  sleeping  place;  the  cooking  was  done  in  the  opea 
air.  So  much  accomplished,  my  father  and  mother  went  out  to 
Walsworth's  for  a  few  nights  to  get  lodging,  the  hired  roan  and 
boys  lodging  in  the  hut  A  log  house  was  the  next  thing  in  order. 
A  very  comfortable  one  was  built  in  five  days,  and  that  too,  widiont 
the  use  of  boards,  nails  or  ohingles.  Our  cattle  were  carried 
throu^  the  first  winter  entirely  onlirowse;  tbe  next  winter  we  had 
a  little  corn  fodder  to  mix  with  it. 

"Our  nearest  neighbor  Gouth,  was  Walsworth,  there  was  one 
family  north,  on  the  Ridge  Road;  west,  there  was  no  settler  nearer 
than  Hartland.  Bleazer  Tracy,  came'  in  next  after  my  father; 
John  Zimmennan,  Nicholas  Smith,  Henry  Garter,  Robert  Garter, 
the    aamc     year;    'Wilham    Bennett,   James    Carpenter,   Samael 
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Carpenter,  WillJam  Older,  David  Hagemum,  David  Demaray,  Elijah 
Bent,  soon  after.  Wheo  the  BritiBh  were  in  possesBion  of  the  fron- 
tier, many  of  the  early  settlers  left  the  country;  some  of  them  did 
not  return.  It  was  hard  times  during  the  war;  provisions  were 
scarce  and  high.  I'have  been  from  Shelbv,  over  the  Genesee  river 
for  two  tmsheu  of  wheat;  getting  it  grouna  at  the  mill  on  the  Cone- 
BUB.  Id  the  cold  season  of  1816, 1  paid  91 1  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  in 
Rochester,  and  93  for  its  transportation.  A  circumBtance  I  well 
remember  in  1818,  will  shew  how  new  settlers  had  to  manage  to 
get  along.  I  was  the  collector  of  taxes;  had  a  small  tax,  less  than 
a  dollar  I  think,  against  one  man,  who  to  raise  the  money,  made 
black  salts,  and  conveyed  them  to  Gainea  on  a  hand  sled.  The  first 
boards  we  had  in  all  this  region,  was  from  the  Baw-mill  built  by 
Andrew  Ellicott." 

The  early  settlen  of  Shettiy,  locating  there  generally  after  die 
period  embraced  by  Mr.  Oxhi,  were  David  Buiroaghs,  Esq.  the 
Gregorys,  Freemana,  Sherwoods,  SnellB,  Servoss,  Sqoires,  Potters; 
and  others,  of  whose  names  the  author  has  no  record. 

David  Burrouf^B.  Esq.  (the  father  of  S.  M.  Burroughs,  Esq.) 
was  the  first  siqwrvisor  of  the  tovm;  for  a  ornnber  of  years,  and 
until  his  death,  a  magistrate;  and  was  one  of  the  representative^ 
from  Genesee  in  the  state  convention  of  1821.  In  each  station,  he 
W  dtBtingui^ed  as  an  efficient  and  faithful  public  servant 

CoL  Andrew  Ellicott,  was  the  patroon  of  Shelby  village.  He  is 
remembered  for  his  many  acts  of  kindness  to  the  new  settlers;  and 
especially  for  the  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  at 
Tonawanda.  He  was  adopted  into  their  nati(Hi  under  the  Indian 
name  of  "Kiawana,"  which  means,  a  "good  man."  He  has  often 
helped  them  to  bread  in  seasons  of  scarcity  with  them. 

Rev.  James  Carpenter,  was  the  early  and  faithful  minister  in  that 
region;  and  well  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  these  necessarily  brief 
pioneer  annals.  One  who  knew  him  well,  says  of  him:  —  "He  was 
truly  a  good  man,  possessed  a  bold  and  vigorous  mind;  and  a  deep 
seated  love  of  his  Master.  He  used  to  make  the  forest  reverberate 
the  "glad  tidings,"  in  echo  to  his  stentorian  voice.  His  sermons 
seldom  occupied  less  than  two  hours;  and  often  began  at  noon  and 
were  not  finished  until  sunseL  "The  Elder,"  as  he  was  famillaiiy 
called,  when  there  was  no  otfier  preacher  in  town,  was  fond  of 
hunting  as  well  as  preaching;  and  wol  to  deer  or  bear,  that  became 
the  object  of  his  unerring  aim.  A  bear  of  large  size,  made  a  noc- 
turnal visit  to  the  Elder's  pig  pen,  which  stood  close  to  his  log  cabin; 
one  of  the  pigs  gave  pretty  distinct  indications  that  he  was  within 
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the  fatal  gnup,  or  bug.  Its  ReTorend  owner,  sprang  frooi  bis  bed, 
and  taking  an  axe,  approached  the  bear,  and  with  ewe  blow,  directed 
to  the  brain,  saved  the  pig  and  secured  a  bear  skin  of  uncommon  size. 

The  office  of  Christiau  ministers  was  no  sinecure  upon  the 
HolUnd  Purchase,  in  early  years;  as  the  leader  must  have  already 
inferred.  They  encountered  the  roughest  features  of  pi(H>eer  fife; 
penetrated  the  forests  by  woods  roads,  and  paths  that  were  only 
indicated  by  blazed  trees;  preaching  a  sermon  in  a  log  school  or 
dwelling  house  in  one  settlement,  attending  a  funeral  in  another, 
performing  the  marriage  ceremony  in  another;  and  returning  to 
their  homes  after  thus  itinerating,  labored  with  their  handa,  that 
they  might  not  "be  chargeable  upon  the  brethren."  It  is  remem- 
bered of  one  faithful  pioneer  settler  and  minister  in  Niagara,  that 
he  has  often  spent  the  day  in  meeting  some  appomtment, — perhaps 
officiating  at  a  funeral — and,  returning  to  his  home,  split  rails, 
burned  log  heaps,  planted  patches  of  com  and  potatoes,  or  hoed 
them,  by  moonlight.  Instances,  numerous  ones,  could  be  cited, 
which  would  illustrate  the  eariy  endurances,  and  the  foithfiil,  disin- 
terested and  devoted  services  of  those  who  founded  the  first 
churches  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  The  churches  to  which 
they  severally  belonged,  should  gather  up  their  names,  and  cberisfa 
their  memories. 

Joseph  Hart  was  a  pioneer  in  that  portbn  of  Orleans  coonty, 
contiguous  to  the  village  of  Albion.  He  settled  on  the  Oak  Orchard 
road,  a  Uttte  south  of  the  village,  in  1811;  and  is  yet  residing  there, 
having  reached  his  77th  year.  From  a  son  of  his,  Mr.  E.  Hart, 
of  Albion,  the  author  received  a  few  brief  reminiscences  of  early 
events: — 

"  William  IVTAllister  was  the  pioneer  of  Barre;  his  farm  embraced 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  village  of  Albion.  Oliver  Benttm,  Esq. 
settled  in  the  town  in  1811.*    John  Holsenburg  and  Jesse  Bumpus 

*  Thk  Mriv  plonow  of  Oihuu  coiuitjr  diwl  Id  184&  In  ma  obimuy  uodM  ia  Hn 
Oriwni  RepoABeu,  It  li  Midi— 

"The  lib  of  Mr.  BmIob  ii  idMtifisd  with  flw  bUiicy  of  thfa  conntrj.  Is  earij 
DMnhood  ha  emigntsd  to  the  pUee  ot  hii  Uts  mklancB,  ihea  k  wmda  wfldstnMi. 
which,  bj  bti  indiutry  and  pamneraace.  he  nbdoftd,  and  conT«ited  into  ftnitfa)  fie)^ 
His  life  hu  erer  been  one  of  ectivilr.  He  wu  Sheriff  of  this  county  >t  an  carij  period 
after  its  organiuition,  and,  for  a  naiaber  of  yeara.  Poet  Master;  and  filled  other  ■talione 
eff  wafiiliieM  aad  reaponnbilily  among  hli  Fettow  ciliiena.  Up  to  (he  period  of  hi*  last 
Oonfiaemgat,  he  wai  a  prominent  cillien,  ami  an  actiie,  jnfinential  man  in  Oie  biwine« 
ralatioiii  of  eommunity — ealeemed  by  hia  nelrhbora,  and  his  acqnainlancea  gsmnrnlhr. 
By  hii  Indnatijr  and  migality,  nnder  the  onim  of  Frarideaca,  he  fasd  accomalatBd  a 
IMdlr  mbataiiM — and  he  had  lived  (o  we  a  thrifty  neighborhood  and 
ptomliing  family  graw  up  anmnd  him." 
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were  eftrijr  settlen;  their  fuma  were  lands  that  are  now  embraced 
within  the  village  corporation. 

"The  only  rood  passable  for  teams  when  settlement  commeDced 
here,  was  the  Oak  Orchard  road.  The  first  milling  that  my  father 
bad  done,  tras  at  Irondequoit  A  fact  that  I  have  often  heard  my 
father  mention,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  things 
here  in  an  early  day: — The  pioneer,  M'Allister,  brought  in  with 
him  a  hired  man,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife;  the  first  female 
that  resided  in  Barre.  She  died  soon  aiter  coming  here.  At  the 
funeral,  there  was  no  one  of  her  sex  present;  nor  any  one  to  coiw 
duct  religious  services;  there  was  no  boards  to  be  had  to  make  her 
coffin;  hewed  plank,  pinned  together,  was  used  as  a  substitute. 

"  In  all  the  early  years,  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  had  few 
resouTces  that  would  command  money  or  store  trade.  Soon  after 
the  war,  Van  Rensselaer  Hawkins  and  James  Mathers,  and  the 
firm  of  E.  Jk  D.  Nichols,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  pot  and 
pearl  ash,  at  Gaines,  and  the  purchasie  of  black  salts.  This  afforded 
the  new  settlers  the  first  facilities  they  had  to  command  a  little 
money,  and  it  was  such  a  help  to  them  as  few  can  realize  in  these 
days  of  plen^.  All  of  them  who  could  raise  a  five  pail  kettle,  or 
club  with  their  neighbors  and  set  a  cauldron,  ooaunenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  new  article  (d  commerce.  It  not  only  broOKbt 
m<mQy  into  the  country,  but  it  promoted  the  clearing  of  land.  The 
fine  crop  of  wheat  in  1818  helped  but  Httle.  My  father  sold  his 
wheat  that  year  for  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel;  it  was  worth  bat 
thirbf-one  cents  in  Rochester.  The  avails  of  black  salts,  furnished 
provisions  at  a  period  when  settlement  must  in  a  great  measure 
have  been  abandoned  for  the  want  of  them;  this  is  e^tnally 
a^^licable  to  the  seasons  of  1616  and  '17. 

"  Our  first  religious  meetings  used  to  be  held  upon  the  Ridge 
road,  by  itinerating  Methodist  ministers;  we  used  to  go  through  the 
woods,  generally  on  foot,  whenever  we  heard  of  one  of  their 
appointments.  The  first  school  in  the  town  of  Barre,  was  kept  by 
the  wife  of  Silas  Benton;  she  attended  to  her  domestic  affairs,  kept 
boarders,  and  managed  a  schooL" 

James  Mathers,  Esq.  was  the  first  settler  in  Gaines,  m  1810. 
He  says: — 

"  When  I  made  my  location,  the  settlers  between  Gainei  and 
Clarkson  were,  Elijah  Downer,  John  Proctor,  Samuel  Crippen,  the 

NoTK. — The  remub  of  Mr.  Hut,  wiUi  nhna<»  lo  Ihs  time]]:  aid  Ihat  Mme  tnm 
■  mukel  belnr  onenMl  ret  bUek  ulU,  are  applicable  almoat  lo  the  ectbe  Porchue, 
It  belped  in  aS  the  new  ■eltlemeata;  enabled  Ihe  aeltlera  to  »]-  taisa,  and  pmdiaiB 
nee«Mai7  axtidaa  of  domenjc  tue,  tlie  want  of  which  had  added  ranch  lo  the  pifmtiona 
of  irioneer  life.  It  ia  a  fad,  the  nakiDg  of  a  record  of  whiob  U  doe  lo  the  memory  id 
the  late  Hen.  Ephnim  Hail,  of  Ulica,  Ihat  being  a  merchuit  at  BalaTia,  at  tlie  perf«d 
qraken  of,  ha  tmiMpottad  ftom  tftin  one  hondred  poUah  kstlleai  and  aohl  Ihen  to  lb* 
new  aetOera,  moally  on  credtl,  lo  enable  Ihen  to  embrace  the  opporttuiltjr  of  eoarBitiB| 
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Parwdlg,  — —  Mattisot],  and  a  fomilr  at  San^  creek.  West, 
in  what  ii  now  Orleans,  there  was  Noah  Burgess,  Cotton  M.  Leacb, 
Isaac  Leach,  Messrs.  SiUey,  Jacobs,  Wilcox,  Josaj^  Adams,  Daiael 
Pratt,  Daniel  Gates. 

"  Previous  to  the  war  there  was  but  a  few  scattered  settleis  ocvth 
of  the  Ridee. 

"1  built  the  first  framed  bam  in  Orteaos  county,  procuring  inr 
boards  at  Tamer's  mill  on  the  Oak  Orchard,  and  at  Dunham's  nu 
at  Johnsm's  creek.  Noah  Burgess  set  oat  the  first  Mchard. 
William  Peiry  was  the  first  merchant  in  Giaines.  The  Nicbi^ 
were  next  aAer  him,  commencing  in  1816.  Guernsey  and  Bodi- 
nell  started  a  mercantile  establishment  here  in  1817,  Van  Rensselaer 
Hawkins  was  connected  with  it 

"  The  first  mail  was  earned  tfaroa^  on  Ridge  Road,  on  btme~ 
back,  by  James'  Brown.  Dailv  stages  were  put  on  in  1616L 
Stage  traveling  increased  rapidly  and  became  very  large  before 
die  opening  ^  the  CanaL  I  liave  often  known  eight  and  ten 
loaded  coaches  pass  in  a  da^. 

"  About  half  of  all  the  residents  upon  the  Ridge  Road,  left  during 
the  war;  most  of  them,  however,  returned.  In  all  the  early  years, 
we  had  nwch  sickness  upon  the  Ridge  Road;  ague  and  fever,  and 
tnlious  fever,  principally.  I  have  known  hali^  ana  even  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  sick  at  the  same  time.  In  the  years  1816  and 
'17,  there  wouki  have  been  sufiering  for  food,  if  the  inhabitants  had 
not  been  kind  to  each  other;  dividing  as  long  aa  they  had  anything 
to  divide.  When  I  came  here  in  1811,  there  was  but  litde  bread 
to  be  had;  our  living  was  principally  potatoes,  com  and  fish. 

"The  first  schod  was  established  m  Gaines  in  1815;  in  a  log 
school  house,  of  course." 

Mr.  Mathers  speaks  of  the  commencement  of  the  mann&cture  of 
pot  and  peari  ashes,  and  attributes  to  it  all  the  good  effects  that 
have  been  stated;  and  adds  that  the  next  article  of  conuneice  of 
Orieans,  was  staves,  which  found  a  market  at  Montreal.  He  dates 
the  cpnunenconent  of  lumbering  upon  the  lake,  in  1816.  In  1617 
and  '18,  it  was  extended  along  the  lake,  to  the  Niagara  river;  the 
mouths  of  Oak  Orchard,  the  Ei^teen,  the  Twelve,  Youngeton  and 
Lewiston,  were  the  principal  depots.  The  trade  was  at  first  in 
butt  stares;  ship  timber  followed,  and  continued  untO  the  fine 
groves  of  oak,  between  ridge  and  lake,  have  pretty  much  disap- 
peared. As  eooQ  as  the  Canal  was  completed  as  far  west  as  Lock- 
port,  the  commerce  in  staves  and  ship  timber  commenced  upon  it 
Daniel  Washburn  and  Otis  Hathaway,  first  engaged  in  the  buraness 
at  Lockport,  under  a  large  contract  with  the  eminent  ship  builder 
in  New  York,  Henry  Eckford.    The  fine  oak  that  grew  in  the 
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immediate  Ticimty  of  Loc^port,  was  used  to  fill  thor  contract 
Since  that,  the  busioen  of  shipping  stares  and  timber  from  Ixxskport, 
and  other  poiatB  oo  the  canal  and  Tooawanda  creek,  has  ctnitinued, 
employing  in  the  earliMt  years  of  canal  navigation,  a  large  amount 
of  capital  and  labor;  and  even  now  the  commerce  haa  not  ceased; 
but  is  of  course  much  diminished;  for  although  do  other  diitrict  of 
country  in  the  United  States,  even  bore  as  much  oak,  it  was  not 
exhaustless.  Lake  and  canal,  hare  conveyed  the  great  bulk  of  it  to 
Montreal  and  New  YorL* 

Id  the  history  of  pioneer  settlement  in  Orleans,  there  is  the  Tvell 
remembered  attempt  to  form  a  "Bachelor  settlement;" — a  kind  of 
Fourieiite  community  of  joint,  yet  "ungle  blessadnefls."  They 
commenced  the  settlement  in  1811;  their  location  being  about  a 
mile  below  still  water,  on  the  Oak  Orchard  creek,,  m  T.  16,  R.  3. 
Zt  was  a  failure,  as  the  reader  has  probably  already  anticipated.  As 
in  the  primeval  locality  of  the  progenitor  of  mankind: — 

■*  In  rain  Iha  TfewleM  tetufh  liapring  Ibers, 
M  Mviy  iiiian%lrt  «hartD»d  tbe  ■Otnl  •b; 
Id  nid  dw  wild  Hid  cuoB'd  ob  Uw  t»ep. 
To  haS  tlw  niii  dow  whaallng  finm  Iha  daap; 
la  nln,  U  (cnthe  Iha  kUIbi;  duda. 
Aerial  aotaa  in  mln^lnf  maaaurM  pl^d; 
The  niBiiiM  wind  that  ahook  the  ^><n|^  Ina, 
The  wkpeiiog  wbtc,  the  mwiaar  of  tha  bae;— 
Still  •lowlf  filed  the  roelanchalf  day. 
And  Btill  the  etnnger  iriat  not  where  to  ttnjr. 
The  worid  waa  aad; — the  garden  we*  a  wQd; 
And  man,  the  hiniubwched-~tiU  wiwu  amflad." 

An  old  Pioneer,  quaintly  observed  to  the  author:  "they  began  to 
go  east  and  get  wives  in  a  year  or  two."  The  introduction  of  wives 
and  the  coming  on  of  the  war  broke  tip  the  "  Bachelor  settlement,'' 
tiiough  most  of  its  fotmders  became  permanent  settles,  and  heads 
of  families.  Like  Benedict  in  the  play,  when  they  sdd  they  should 
"die  bachelors,"  they  did  not  think  they  '^ould  live  to  be  married." 

Judge  Otis  Tamer,  recently  of  Medina,  now  rending  at  Niagara 


Ltx^wrt,  a  law  Itw  froni  wbkh,  fearleen  feet  in  len^  w 
An  EUigUman,  who  htd  •  nm»njol  lereK  treM  in 

In  the  Deighboituied  of  Lockport,  a  Uack  wahint,  ai.  _. , -, 

«IghlT  fitat  fn  tancdi.  and  meamiDf  al  their  biitt^  om  £re  IM  in  breadA,  clear  «f 
the  wane.  He  tmA  thain  to  London  for  exlubiliaii.  la  promote  Iha  wis  of  hia  700^ 
tree*.  While  at  tha  whuf  io  New  YaA.  Maim  Noah  called  public  attenCon  to  them, 
hf  •  Mtice  in  Ui  papet,  awl  titaj  w«m  *i*ited  k?  thonMi^ 
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FkUi,  came  apoa  the  HoUsad  PurdwH  in  1811.  Starting  ftom 
Palmyra,  Wayne  county,  with  an  ox  team  to  tntUBpoit  his  family  and 
bouiehold  goodi,  he  forded  the  Genesee  river  at  the  rapida,  above 
the  Falls.  It  was  in  November  and  there  was  not  a  little  of  peril  and 
danger  attending  the  fording  at  that  inclement  seascHL  Taking  ha 
near  ox  by  the  bonn,  he  waf  the  pi<xieer,  or  pilot  of  his  team,  stem- 
ming the  strong  current  himself,  and  selecting  the  best  track,  though 
at  times  there  was  iminent  danger  of  his  oxen  loosing  their  foothold 
upon  the  slij^ry  rocks,  a  ship,  or  rather  a  wagon  wreck,  and  an 
aquatic  ezcaraion  over  the  Falls.  The  intrepid  adventurer  bow- 
ever,  arrived  opon  the  western  shore  in  safety.  Proceeding  west 
opon  the  Ridge  Rood,  there  was  no  stream  bridged  that  crossed  it. 

lodge  Turner  located  at  Oak  Orchard.  Fran  smne  minutes  takoi 
in  conversation  with  him,  the  author  selects  a  few  brief  sketches  of 
early  events  in  that  region,  in  addition  to  those  furnished  by  others. 

Dr.  'William  White  of  Palmyra,  became  the  neighbor  of  Judge 
Turner,  soon  after  he  located.  The  two  [Honeers  built  a  saw-miB, 
on  the  Oak  Orchard  between  Medina  and  Kii^.  This  was  tbe 
first  saw-mill  in  all  the  region,  except  tbe  one  that  had  been  erected 
by  the  Holland  Company. 

Tbe  salt  works  at  Oak  Orchard  were  first  worked  by  Israel 
Bennett,  in  I81S.  He  bored  aboat  160  feet,  and  obtained  water 
tolerably  strong.  At  one  period  he  had  seventy  pot  aab  and  caldron 
kettles  set,  and  furnished  most  of  the  salt  consumed  in  all  the 
northern  portion  o(  the  Purchase.  Henry  Boardman  became  tiie 
proprietor  in  1833.  The  gradual  completion  of  the  Erie  canal, 
induced  the  abandonment  of  the  works. 

Tbe  earliest  prominent  settlers  west  of  Oak  Orchard,  on  Ridge, 
in  Orleans,  were: — Ezra  D.  Barnes,  Israel  Douglass,  (the  latter 
was  tbe  first  ma^trate  north  of  Batavia;)  Seymour  B.  Murdoch 
and  sons,  Eli  Moore.  The  milling  of  the  first  settlers  was  obtained 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Genesee  river. 

The  salmon  in  their  seasons,  were  abundant,  in  the  Oak  Orchard, 
at  the  early  period  of  settlement,  and  in  fact,  up  to  1816  and  'IB. 
These  and  other  fish,  were  a  great  help  to  the  pioneer  settlers; 
not  only  a  substitute  for  food  which  it  was  difficult  to  obtain,  hut 
enabled  them  often  to  drive  a  brisk  trade,  an  exchange  or  barter, 
with  the  new  settlers  who  were  farther  removed  from  fishing  gioondi. 
In  the  months  of  June  and  September,  the  salmon  would  aseewl 
the  nuun  stream  and  its  small  tributaries,  in  great  number^  and 
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were  eanly  taken;  &oinetime>  they  would  aBcend  in  high  water,  and 
when  it  receded,  would  be  left  upon  the  banko.  They  have  been 
{Mcked  up  in  the  cultivated  fields  along  ibe  Btreams,  after  a  freihet 

The  tranflportatbn  of  the  early  settlen  in  the  region  of  the  Oak 
Orchard,  used  to  be  both  upon  the  Ridge  Road  and  the  lake.  Id 
1612,  and  for  some  yean  after,  vessehi  could  enter  the  Oilk  Orchard 
that  drew  less '  than  five  feet  of  water.  When  Kttlement  first 
commenced,  there  were  indications  that  the  mouth  of  the  Oak 
Orchard  had  been  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  lake  navigators, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  French  occt^iancy  in  this  region. 

The  reader  has  already,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  had 
occasional  glimpses  of  early  events  at  Niagara  Falls.  It  remains 
to  speak  of  one,  who  for  nearly  forty  years,  has  been  closely 
identified  with  that  world-renowned  locality.  Gren.  Farkhurst 
Whitney,  has  not  only  been  a  pitmeer  upon  Uie  Holland  Purchase, 
but  be  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Western  New 
YorL  His  father  came  as  for  west  as  Seneca  lake,  in  the  summer 
of  1780,  uul  erected  a  small  log  house  upon  the  "oU  castJe"  farm, 
ploughed  five  acres  of  land  and  sowed  it  to  wheat,  made  a  few  tons  of 
hay  and  stacked  it,  rett;nied,  and  in  the  following  February  brought 
his  family  to  his  new  home.  Arriving  at  Rome,  be  found  the  road  so 
bad,  and  his  team  so  jaded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  most  of 
his  stock  of  provisions,  and  even  after  that  his  eldest  son  and  hired 
man  were  obliged  to  lend  the  team  frequent  assistance,  putting 
themselves  upon  the  lead  whenever  they  arrived  at  hard  spots,  and 
that  was  pretty  of^n.  The  journey  was  one  of  peril  and  hardship; 
the  jxoneer  mother,  wading  through  mud  and  water  on  foot,  and 
cami»ng  with  the  rest  m  the  woods,  three  ni^ts  during  the  joumey. 

Gen.  Whitney  settled  at  the  Falls  in  1810;  in  1814  he  opened  a 
small  tavern  in  a  house  belonging  to  Judge  Porter,  and  in  1815  he 
bought  the  Fairchild  stand,  the  site  being  the  same  now  occupied 
by  the  Eagle.  Joshua  Foircbilds  had  been  the  pioneer  landlonl  at 
the  Falls.  When  Gen.  Whitney  took  possesnon  of  the  premises, 
the  house  was  of  logs,  two  stories,  with  a  small  framed  addition, 
AAer  takmg  possession,  he  continued  to  make  additions  and  improv- 
ments,  to  tear  down  and  build  up,  until  1831,  when  he  bought  the 
Cataract  House,  of  which  he  became  the  occupant  in  18S5.  Then  the 
house  was  of  very  respectable  dimeosionB,  but  not  of  a  size  adequate 
to  the  mcrease  of  visitors  at  the  Falls.  He  added  to  if  in  ISSfi^ 
one  addition,  forty  feet  by  fifty-six  feet,  four  stories  high;  in  180 
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and  '49,  another  addition  of  nearif  &e  aame  dimeDaioDi;  in  1846 
and  '46,  another  additiw,  forty-two  by  one  hondrsd  and  thirty-three 
feet,  five  stories,  bende  basement  and  attic  Beside  all  this,  there 
has  been  added  a  two  story  kitchen,  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet;  a 
■tone  factory,  fifty  by  sixty  feet,  has  'been  purchased  and  connected 
by  a  gallery,  for  siet^ng  rooms;  and  many  oat  boiklmga  here  beeo 
pot  up.  The  reader  has  concluded  by  this  time,  that  the  estaUiab- 
ment,  taken  altc^ther,  is  of  mammoth  tiie,  u  it  really  is;  yimg 
in  magnitude  and  management,  with  the  fint  clan  of  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  The  whole,  its  humble  beginning,  and  what  has 
tieen  consummated,  furnidi  a  striking  instance  of  progress,  in  a 
region  of  rapid  change  and  improvemoaL 

The  veteran  landlord  and  founder  of  most  of  thia  large  estaMiah- 
ment,  who  used  to  be  his  own  hostler,  bar  tender,  and  taUe  waiter, 
(while  his  excellent  wife  was  no  less  tasked  in  her  departments,) 
baa  retired  from  an  immediate  supervision  of  it;  and  a  son  atid 
wm-in-lawB,  are  his  successors.  With  a  constitution  bat  slightly 
impaired  by  age,  the  model  landlord  has  become  a  model  &nner, 
as  all  may  see  who  will  visit  his  fine  fann  near  Ae  PaU%  or  who 
attend  oar  conoty  and  atate  agricultural  Faira. 

The  foUowing  brief  notices  of  pioneer  settlement  in  four  separate 
localities,  were  («nitted  in  the  connection  to  which  they  belong: — 
-  The  village  t^  Lodi,  which  is  located  on  either  side  of  the  CaHa- 
rangua  creek,  in  Cattaraugus  and  Erie  counties,  had  its  commence- 
ment Id  ISSa.  It  has  grown  up  on  lands  that  were  a  part  erf"  a 
tract  of  seven  hundred  acres,  belonging  to  Tomer  AMridges,  ui 
enterprising  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  emigrated 
there  from  FarmingtcHi,  Ontario  county,  m  1814  or  'IS.  He  boiH 
the  first  grist  and  saw  milL  Jndge  Amasa  L.  Chefiee,  Dr.  Cnanh, 
Aim  Bugbee,  Enoch  Palmer,  L.  H.  I^tcher,  were  ^  first  settlers 
in  the  village.  Ralph  Plamb,  Esq.  wa»  the  first  merdiant,  and 
soon  after  him,  Phineas  Spencer  and  Norton  Davison  coromenoed 
the  biuinesa.  Cha&e  and  Bugbee,  started  the  fint  cloth  dresasg 
establishment  The  Post  Office  was  established  in  1S2S,  Benjamin 
Waterman  becoming  the  first  P.  M.  A  Metboi&t  diurch  was 
oi^anized  m  1634;  a  Presbyterian,  in  I8S3. 

Charles  and  Oliver  Johnson  were  the  pioneers  of  the  town  at 
Boitm,  Erie  county,*  locating  there  at  the  early  period  of  1804 
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it  ia  meotiooed  in  some  memonmdiiniB  that  the  author  has  of  their 
early  advent  in  the  wilderness,  that  daring  lbs  finit  winter,  Colonel 
Cbaries  Johnsm,  bought  a  buehel  of  com  of  the  Indians,  and  con- 
veyed it  upon  a  hand  sled  and  upoa  his  back,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  through  the  woods,  the  snow  being  at  the  time,  two  feet 
deep;  and  that  he  also,  during  the  same  winter,  backed  another 
.  bushel  from  Batavia.  Tie  two  brothers  raised  the  first  crops,  and 
planted  the  first-  orchard.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston,  in  1818;  Samoel  Abbott  was  elected  Supervisor,  and 
Sylvester  Clark,  Town  Cleil:.  The  first  merchant  in  town,  was 
Zadock  Stevens;  the  first  physitnan,  Sylvester  Clark;  the  first  born 
ID  town,  was  Pliny  Johnson,  a  son  of  Oliver  Johnson.  Two  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  Calvin  Cary  and  ■  ■■— ■  Hoofinan,  were  killed  at 
the  capture  and  burning  of  Buffalo. 

The  road  from  Bufialo  to  Olean,  through  Springville  and  EUicott- 
viUe,  was  opened  in  1810;  tiw  commissioners  to  locate  it,  were 
David  Eddy,  Timothy  Hopkins,  and  Peter  Vandeventer.  It  was 
(^ned  by  the  state,  and  the  county  of  Niagara,  each  paying  one- 
half  of  the  expense. 

The  family  of  Prendergasts  were  among  the  eariy  pioneers  of 
Chautauqoe.  It  cfflisisted  of  six  brothers  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Whiteside.  Martin  and  Jedeiah  were  the  founders  of  the  village 
of  Mayvtlle,  and  were  the  poimittve  merchants  there,  commencing 
in  1806  or  '7,  in  a  log  store,  on  the  bank  of  Chautauqoe  lake. 
James  was  the  founder  of  Jamestown.  Matthew  settled  on  Chan- 
tauque  lake,  a  few  miles  from  Mayrille;  William  and  Thomas,  in 
the  town  of  Ripley.  In  an  early  period,  few  families  were  more 
prominent  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  or  more  identified  with 
settlement  and  its  progress.  As  in  numerous  other  instances,  the 
author  has  to  regret  the  absence  of  data  for  a  more  extended 
notice.  The  only  surviving  one  of  the  six  brothers,  is  Col.  William 
Prendergaat,  of  Mayville.  Mrs.  Whiteside,  the  sister,  who  settled 
at  Mayville  with  her  brothers,  was  the  mother  of  the  first  wife  of 
the  Hon.  John  Birdsall. 
/  James  M'Clerg,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  the  patroon  of  the 
I  village  of  Westfield;  was  an  early  merdiant  there,  and  the  founder 
of  the  large  poblic  house,  that  at  the  period  of  its  erection,  was 
□ot  suipasBed  in  magnitude  and  cost,  by  any  similar  establisbment 
in  Western  New  York. 
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THE  WONEEB  BETTLER  UPON  THE  HOLLAND  PURCHASE,  ASD 
HIS  PROGRESS. 

•*  Tbroa^  dis  d»aF  wiUBrnva,  where  ■cvm  lb«  inn 

C*B  0M(  hi*  darli,  aioag  the  wiiidis[  path 

The  Fjoneer  li  Ireidinf.    In  hit  gimap 

Ii  hia  keen  ue.  Ihat  watidn»«  initnune&ti 

Tbkt  like  the  iBlicman,  truuformi 

DeMrta  lo  Beldi  ud  citlee.    He  bw  l«ft 

The  home  in  irtiich  bii  eadj  jMn  wen  pMd 

And,  led  by  hope,  asd  foil  at  natlen  eduigth, 

Hu  plunged  witfaio  the  fonivt,  there  to  plut 

Hie  deidtiy.    Bedde  Kiiiie  npH  ■trtBin 

Ua  raui  bie  Inbuilt  obfn.    When  the  chuna 

Of  wipt«t  letter  Nalan,  and  no  mind 

DMnihe  the  echoei  of  the  dmiy  wood*.  , 

S&re  when  eome  item  cnM;ke  ebarplf  with  the  EroM; 

T^en  maitDjr  ringi  hb  ue,  and  tree  on  tree 

Cnriiea  lo  euth;  and  when  the  long  keen  Bif^t 


He  ijti  b«iide  hii  nddy  houtb,  and  bean 
The  fierce  wolf  BUriioE  u  the  cabin  door. 
Or  Ihrongti  the  lowl;  eaeeinenl  wea  hii  «;e 
Gleam  lika  ■  boning  coal."  ■ 

The  engraved  view,  No.  1,  introduces  the  pioneer.  It  is  Winter. 
He  has,  the  fall  preceding,  obtained  his  "article,"  or  had  his  land 
"booked"  to  him,  and  built  a  rude  log  house;  cold  weather  caoie 
upon  him  before  its  completion,  and  froze  the  ground,  bo  that  he 
could  not  mix  the  straw  mortar  fw  his  stick  chimney,  and  that  is 
dispensed  with.  He  has  taken  possession  of  his  new  home.  The 
oxen  that  are  browsing,  with  the  cow  and  three  sheep;  the  two 
pigs  and  three  fowls  that  his  young  wife  is  feeding  from  her  folded 
apron;  these,  with  a  bed,  two  chairs,  a  pot  and  kettle,  and  a  few 
other  mdispensable  articles  for  house  keeping,  few  and  scanty  alto- 
gether, aa  may  be  supposed,  for  all  were  brou^t  in  upon  that  ox 
•led,  through  an  underbrushed  woods  road;  these  constitute  the 
bulk  of  his  woridly  wealth.  The  opening  in  the  woods  ia  that 
only,  which  has  been  made  to  get  logs  for  his  house,  and  browse 
his  cattle  for  the  few  days  be  hu  been  the  occupant  of  his  new 
home.  He  has  a  rousing  lire;  logs  are  piled  up  against  his  rode 
chimney  back;  his  fire  wood  is  convenient  and  plenty,  as  will  be 
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obflerred.  There  is  a  little  bay  piled  on  a  hovel  off  to  the  right; 
the  cattle  and  the  sheep  well  understand  that  to  be  a  luxury,  only 
to  be  dealt  out  to  them  occasionally.  The  roof  of  his  bouse  is  (MT 
peeled  ehn  bark;  his  scanty  window  is  of  oited  paper;  glass  is  a 
luxury  that  has  not  reached  the  settlement  of  which  he  forms  a 
part  The  floor  of  bis  house  is  of  the  halves  of  split  logs;  the 
door  is  made  of  three  hewed  plank — no  boards  to  be  had — a  saw 
mill  has  been  talked  of  m  the  neighborhood,  but  it  has  not  been  put 
in  operation.  Miles  and  miles  o^  through  the  dense  forest,  is  bis 
nearest  neighbor.  Thoee  trees  are  to  be  felled  and  cleared  away, 
fences  are  to  be  made;  here,  in  this  rugged  spot,  he  is  to  carve  out 
his  forlunes,  and  against  what  odds  I  The  land  is  not  only  to  be 
cleared,  but  it  is  to  be  paid  for;  all  the  privations  of  a  wilderness 
home  are  to  be  encountered.  The  task  before  him  is  a  formidabki 
one,  but  he  has  a  strcmg  arm  and  a  stout  heart,  and  the  reader  has 
only  to  look  at  him  as  he  stands  ui  the  foreground,  to  be  convinced 
that  he  will  conquer  all  obstacles;  that  nigged  spot  will  yet  "blos- 
som hke  the  rose;"  he  will  yet  «t  down  there  with  his  compamcm  in 
long  years  of  toil  and  endurance — age  will  have  come  upon  them, 
but  success  and  competence  will  have  crowned  their  efforts.  They 
are  destined  to  be  the  founders  of  a  settlement  and  of  a  family;  to 
look  out  upon  broad  smiling  fields  where  now  is  the  dense  forest, 
and  congratulate  themselves  that  they  have  been  helpers  in  a  woik 
of  progress  and  improvement,  such  as  has  few  parallels,  in  an  age 
and  in  a  country  distinguished  for  enterprise  and  perseverance. 
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SECOND  BKETCH  OF  THE  PlONEEa. 

No  2. — It  iM  Summer.  The  pioneer  has  cboi^)ed  down  a  few 
Bcres,  enclosed  them  with  R  rail  fence  in  fnmt,  and  a  brush  fence 
on  the  flides  and  io  the  rear.  Around  the  house  be  has  a  small  ^xrt 
cleared  of  the  timber  sufficient  for  a  garden;  but  upcm  most  of  the 
(^>eniDg  he  has  made,  he  has  only  burned  the  brush,  and  corn,  pota- 
toes, beans,  pampkios,  are  growing  among  the  logs.  He  has  got  a 
■stick  chimney  added  to  his  house,  hi  the  back  ground  of  the  f»D- 
ture,  a  logging  bee  is  in  progress;  his  scattered  piimeer  neighbors, 
that  have  been  locating  about  him  during  the  winter  and  spring,  hare 
come  to  join  hands  with  him  for  &  day,  and  in  their  turns,  each  of 
them  will  enjoy  a  similar  benefit  His  wife  has  beoome  a  mother, 
and  with  her  first  bom  in  her  arms,  she  is  out,  looking  to  the  plants 
she  has  been  rearing  upon  some  rude  mounds  raised  with  her  own 
hands.  She  has  a  few  marygolds,  pinks,  sweet  williams,  dafibdills, 
sun  flowers,  hollyhocks;  upon  one  side  of  the  door,  a  hop  vine,  and 
upon  the  other  a  morning  glory.  Knowing  that  when  the  cow 
came  fnHn  the  woods  there  would  c<»ne  along  with  her  a  swann  of 
musquitoes,  she  has  prepared  a  smudge  for  their  recepti<»i.  A  I(^ 
bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  stream.  It  is  a  rugged  htHne  in 
the  wilderness  as  yet,  but  we  have  already  the  earnest  of  prc^jtesi 
and  improvement 
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THIRD  SKETCH  OF  THE  PIONEER. 

No  3. — It  ia  Summer.  Tea  years  have  passed;  our  piooeer 
adveDturer,  it  will  be  seen  at  the  first  glance,  has  not  been  idle; 
thirty  or  forty  acres  ore  cleared  aod  enclosed.  Various  crops  are 
growing,  and  the  vdiolo  premises  begin  to  bare  the  appearance  of 
careful  mangement,  of  thrift,  comfort,  and  evoi  plenty.  The  pio- 
neer has  made  a  small  payment  upon  bis  land,  and  got  his  "  article  " 
renewed.  He  has  put  up  a  comfortaUe  block  house,  but  has  bad 
too  much  reverence  for  his  primHJve  dwelling  to  remove  it.  He 
has  a  neat  framed  bam,  a  well  dug,  a  curb  and  sweep;  a  garden 
surrounded  with  a  picket  fence.  His  stock  is  increased  as  may  be 
seen,  by  a  look  off  into  the  fields.  The  improvements  of  his  neig)^ 
bors  have  reached  him,  and  he  can  look  out,  without  looking  op. 
A  school  district  has  been  organized,  aod  the  comfortable  log  school 
house  spears  in  the  distance.  A  framed  bridge  upon  the  stream, 
has  taken  die  place  of  the  one  of  logs.  The  pioneer,  we  may 
venture  to  assume,  is  either  Colonel  of  mihtia,  a  Captain,  a  Super- 
visor of  the  town,  or  a  Justice  of  the  peace;  however  it  may  be, 
he  is  busy  in  his  haying.  And  sbe,  the  better  part  of  hts  household, 
must  not  be  loet  sight  of;  and  ^e  need  not  be,  for  the  artist  has 
been  mindful  of  her.  She  is  busy  with  her  domestic  aflaira;  there 
is  quiet  and  even  loneliness  about  her;  but,  depoul  upon  it,  there 
are  in  yonder  log  school  house,  B(xae  half  a  iozea  that  she  cares 
for  and  hopes  for. 
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No.  4. — ^It  it  Winter.  Forty-fire  yean  are  nipposed  to  have 
passed  since  the  artist  iotioduced  the  pioneer  and  liis  wife  to  us, 
just  commencing  in  their  wilderneBs  home.  The  scene  has  pro- 
gresaed  to  a  consummation  I  The  pioneer  is  an  iadependent  Fanner 
of  the  Holland  Purchase.  His  old  "article"  has  long  ago  been 
exchanged  for  a  deed  in  fee.  He  has  added  to  his  primitive  poases- 
sioos;  and  ten  to  one  that  he  has  secured  lands  for  his  aoos  in  aome 
of  the  western  states,  to  make  pioneers  and  founders  of  settlemenls 
of  them.  He  has  flocks  and  herds;  large  surplus  of  produce  in 
his  granaries,  which  he  may  sell  or  keep  as  he  chooses.  He  is  the 
founder,  and  worker  out,  ^  his  own  fortunes;  one  who  in  hia  old 
age  should  be  honored  and  venerated,  for  his  are  the  peaceful 
triumphs  of  early,  bold  enterprise,  as  we  hare  seen;  and  longySais 
of  patient,  persevering  industry.  He  has  more  than  comfortable 
farm  bnikiings,  orchards,  and  fruit  yards;  the  forest  has  receded  in 
all  directions;  he  is  prosperous  in  the  midst  of  prosperity.  There 
is  the  distant  view  of  a  rural  country  village  that  has  sprung  up  in 
bis  neighborhood;  a  meeting  house,  a  taveru,  a  few  stores  and 
mechanic  shops,  and  a  substantial  school  house.  The  stream  that 
was  forded,  when  th^  pioneer  entered  the  forest  with  hia  oxen  and 
iled,  has  now  a  stone  arched  bridge  thrown  over  it.  The  artist  has 
given  us  a  rural  landscape,  in  which  is  mingled  all  the  evidences  of 
substantial,  welUeamed  prosperity;  there  Is  an  air  of  ctxnfort  and 
quiet  pervading  the  whole  scene;  the  old  pioneer,  true  to  the 
instincts  and  habits  of  his  youth  and  middle  age,  is  not  idle,  as  we 
can  see.  He  has  yet  an  eye  upon  his  afiairs,  and  a  hand  in  them; 
and  could  we  look  within  doors,  we  should  see  the  young  wife  that 
iHwely  penetrated  the  forest  with  him;  she  wbo  has  lightened 
his  burthens,  and  solaced  him  in  such  hours  of  despondency  as  will 
come  upon  the  stoutest  hearts;  transformed  into  the  staid,  aged 
matron;  yet  looking  to  the  aflairs  of  the  household;  and  blending 
precept  with  example,  fitting  her  daughters  for  the  vicissitudes, 
the  trials,  and  the  duties  of  Ufe. 

Such  has  been  pioneer  life  and  progress  upon  tlie  Holland  Pur- 
chase. A.  fancy  sketch  it  may  be  called;  but  yet  it  is  a  faithful 
illustration  of  such  realities  as  will  be  recognised  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  events  that  have  attended  the  c(»iversiiHi  of  West- 
era  New  York,  from  a  wilderness,  to  a  theatre  of  wealth,  enter- 
prise, and  {NTOiperity,  such  as  it  is  now. 
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EBENEZER  MIX. 


The  artist,  it  will  be  conceded,  has  been  successful  The  features 
he  has  presented  will  be  recognised  in  every  school  district  upon 
the  Holland  Purchase.  To  have  rendered  the  portrait  more  familiar 
the  old  land  office  clerk  should  have  been  represented  hoUmg  in 
his  hands  an  "article,"  (tattered  and  torn,  upon  its  reverBe  side, 
endoreementB,  assignments,  and  re-assignments,)  peering  over  it 
■with  a  mathematical  eye,  determining  metes  and  boundaries,  adjust- 
ing conflicting  claims,  "modifying"  or  reviewing,  or  perhaps  can- 
celling it  preparatory  to  a  deed  in  fee.  Then  the  picture  would 
have  been  true  to  life  and  reality;  but  these  are  associations  that 
all  the  "old  settlers"  will  readily  supply. 

Mr.  Mix  is  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  became  a 
resident  at  Batavia  in  1809;  woriung  first  at  his  trade,  that  of  a 
mason,  be  became  a  school  teacher,  then  a  student  at  law  in  the 
ofGce  of  Daniel  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  in  March,  1811,  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Holland  Company,  as  a  clerk  in  their  land  office, 
where  he  continued  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  had  been  in  the 
office  but  a  few  months,  when  he  took  the  place  of  contracting 
cleriL  His  duties  were,  to  make  contracts,  calculate  quantities  of 
land,  renew  and  modify  contracts,  make  subdivisions  of  lands,  and 
generally,  to  do  all  things  appertaining  to  the  place  of  salesman.  In 
this  way,  he  participated  in  the  sale  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Holland 
Company  made  af^er  1811,  which  were  nbt  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  several  branch  offices.  Beside  this,  the  author  observes  by 
the  records,  that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  arranging  the  details 
of  measures  appertaining  to  the  whole  Purchase;'  the  fixing  of  the 
basis  for  the  modificatitm  of  CiHitracts;  the  disposition  of  church 
donations;  the  plan  for  vesting  school  house  sites,  that  were  upon 
articled  lands,  in  trustees,  in  fee;  and  in  other  measures  that 
necessarily  devolved  upon  the  main  office  at  Batavia.  No  one  in 
the  service  of  the  Company,  has  been  brought  into  so  direct  a  con- 
tact with  the  settlers,  or  has  had  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  all  the  relations  that  have  existed  between  them  and  the 
ori^al  proprietors.  Few  men  could  have  better  filled  the  place 
he  so  long  occupied.  Possessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  as  a 
practical  mathematician;  a  memory  of  localities,  boundaries,  topog- 
raphy, which  mapped  the  HoQand  Forchaae  upon  his  mind;  he 
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wu  for  a  Icmg  seriea  of  yean,  emmentty  Oieful,  not  only  to  his 
[oiiicipals,  but  to  the  Bettlera  upoD  the  Purchase; — and  yet  nirvire^ 
answering  the  purposes  of  a  book  of  reference,  or  an  encydcqiedia, 
whenever  confUcting  questioDS  arise,  touching  land  boundaries 
highway  locations,  or  any  of  the  primitive  surveys  or  allotments. 
Irritable  —  a  little  rough  and  stubborn — be  may  hare  seemed  at 
times,  when  bard  pressed  with  the  importunities  of  a  crowd  of 
settlers  at  the  land  office;  but  beneath  the  nigged  exterior,  there 
was  a  good  heart,  an  inherent  love  of  justice  and  right,  that  invested 
him  with  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  settlers  g^ierally,  and 
constituted  him  the  frequent  and  safe  arbiter  of  their  mteiests  and 
welfare. 

For  twenty  consecutive  years,  the  subject  of  this  sketdi  of 
artist  and  author,  filled  the  office  of  Surrogate  of  the  county  of 
Genesee.  In  the  war  of  1812,  in  a  crisis  of  danger  with  the 
frontier  settlers  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  be  transferred  himself 
from  the  land  office  to  the  camp  and  the  post  of  danger.  He  was 
the  volunteer  aid  of  Gen.  P.  B.  Porter,  at  the  memorable  and 
successful  sortie,  at  Fort  Erie,  September  ITth,  1814.  He  has 
within  a  few  years,  been  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Practical 
Mathematics,"  which  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  to  become  a 
standard  work  in  that  branch  of  education.  His  age  is  now  81 
years. 

Judge  Jambs  W.  Stevens,  entered  the  service  of  the  Holland 
Company  at  the  earliest  period  of  land  sales;  was  the  clerk  €^  Mr. 
ElUcott  when  an  office  was  opened  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ransom,  at 
"Pine  Grove,"  in  1799,  and  remained  a  clerk  in  the  land  office 
until  his  death,  in  1841.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  college;  a  man  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  habits; 
possessed  of  a  line  literary  taste;  in  early  life,  was  the  contributor 
to  a  literary  periodical  in  Philadelphia.  In  business,  he  was  careful 
and  methodical;  all  that  came  from  his  hands,  is  remarkable  for  its 
neatness  and  perspicuity,  as  volumes  of  m^u8ci^>ts  in  the  land 
office,  will  testify.  To  habits  of  industry,  he  added  the  character 
of  scrupulous  iotegri^.  His  public  and  private  life  were  blameless. 
He  was  reacted  in  his  life  time,  for  his  many  excellent  qualities; 
and  no  where  anxHig  his  old  associates,  and  the  pimkeers  of  the 
Hidland  Purchase,  is  his  memory  revived,  but  in  terms  of  esteem. 

EsENBSSR  Gary  was  in  the  employ  oi  Mr.  Ellicott  as  early  as 
1790,  in  the  survey  of  lands  in  Petmsylvauia;  and  cane  with  faim 
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upoa  the  Hollaod  FurohMs;  aoting  sometiineB  m  the  capacity  of 
Kirreyor;  at  others,  aa  cleifc  or  ageat,  at  the  stote  houae  in  Slafibrd, 
and  in  atqiermtending  the  purchase  and  transfer  of  pnoTisuHiB.  He 
was  an  early  merchant  at  Batavia;  was  the  founder  of  the  mercaiH 
tile  establishmeat,  afterwards  so  ]oag  aad  undely  known  upon  the 
Holland  Fuicbase,  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Tnimbt^ 
Gary.  His  early  coirespondeoce  with  Mr.  Ellicott,  would  alone 
justify  the  conoIusioD,  tlwt  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mooid; 
enterprising,  faithful  and  persevering. 

He  bad  been  thoroughly  inured  to  back-woods  life,  la  a  letter 
to  Mr.  EUicott,  written  toward  the  close  of  a  winter  of  inactivity, 
be  says: — "The  approach  of  anotber  surveying  season,  increases 
my  anxiety  to  be  off;  like  the  savage,  I  am  ughlng  for  the  wilder- 
ness." In  another  letter,  proposing  to  be  employed,  he  is  in  a 
phdosophic,  or  refiecting  mood;  he  says:  —  "I  wish  to  go  with 
you,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  wear  out  this  old  carcase  for  nothing. 
I  must  be  preparing  for  the  winter  of  life;  for,  generally  speaking,  he 
that  has  no  money,  has  no  friends."  He  died  at  Batavia,  in  1835. 
William  Pbacock,  Esq.  of  Mayville,  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  early  surveyors  of  the  Holland  Con^Miny;  at  one  period  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  office  at  Batavia.  He  surveyed  most  of  the 
townships  of  Chautauque  into  farm  lots,  and  in  ISIO  was  sfipointed 
local  agent  at  Mayville,  which  office  he  ctHitinued  to  Jill  until  the 
sale  of  lands  in  Chautauque,  to  Messrs.  Gary  and  Lay,  of  Batavia. 
He  surveyed  the  city  of  Buffalo;  there  are  few,  in  fact,  who  have 
had  a  larger  participatitm  in  the  events  connected  with  the  surveys, 
Bale  and  settlement  of  the  Hidland  Purchase.  He  has  reached  dw 
age  of  60  years.  Among  the  old  Pioneers  who  were  drawn 
together  at  the  last  State  Agricultural  Fair  at  Buffalo,  was  the  old 
surveyor  and  land  agent,  wondering  with  otheni,  in  view  of  the 
evidences  of  wealth,  prosperity  and  improvement  iriiich  came  from 
the  region  they  had  traversed  when  it  was  a  wildemeis.  Mr. 
Peacock  married  a  niece  of  Joseph  EUicott 

David  Goodwin,  Esq.  was  also  an  early  surveyor,  and  clerk  in 
the  land  office.  When  the  branch  office  was  esbiblished  at  EUi* 
coUvUle,  he  took  charge  of  it,  and  continued  to  be  the  local  agent 
there  until  succeeded  by  Stahley  N.  Clark,  Esq.  Mr.  Goodwm 
married  a  niece  of  Joseph  EUicott  His  widow  survives;  is  a  nsi- 
dent  of  Lewiston,  with  her  son-in-law,  S,  B.  Piper,  Esq. 
Our  brief  eketdtea  of  Pioneer  admnts  upon  the  Holland  Purdiaw, 
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which  hft^  been  inleiMieJ  to  eiabnoe  dpfccbed  localitin,  m  all 
parti  of  it,  nrait  now  be  broogfat  to  a  doee;  and  not  in  the  riwence 
of  regreti  that  tbey  oodU  not  hare  been  more  ful^  aad  nidiided  all 
who  took  a  frnxnineot  part  in  the  foanding  of  iettlements,  in  our 
now  BO  highly  {arond.  and  pro^roofl  region;  a  coosnmmatioii, 
which,  however  deniable,  the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  see, 
would  have  swelled  that  branch  <^  the  main  design  of  the  vnak  to 
aa  extent  that  must  have  excluded  that  which  the  author  hopes  will 
prove  quite  as  acceptable.  There  was  a  sameness  every  where  in 
Pkaieer  life;  more  d  detail,  of  individual  or  local  relatimi,  would 
not  better  infoim  the  reader  of  its  privations  and  vicissitodes. 
Whereever  the  wilderness  was  penetrated,  the  same  difficulties  were 
to  be  encountered;  the  same  years  of  hardship  and  endurances 
were  to  intervene  between  the  primitive  settlement,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  comforts  fnd  conveniences  of  life. 


THE  TOPOGRAFHT  OF  THE  HOLLAND  PURCHASE. 

The  topography  of  the  HoUaod  Purchase  admits  of  the  following 
natural  divisioiu,  eadi  possesnog  a  similarity  in  soil,  climate  and 
productions  through  its  several  parts,  and  varying  from  eadi  other 
m  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  those  points.  The  most  prominent 
division  is  made  by  an  elevated  dividing  ridge,  commencing  west 
of  Genesee  river,  in  township  number  six,  in  the  first  range,  and 
running  thence  westerly  through  or  near  township  number  six  in  the 
•scond  range,  five  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifih,  sixUi,  seventh,  eighth, 
nbth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ranges,  to  witiiin  about  six  miles 
of  lake  Erie;  thence  south-westeriy,  through  township  number 
four,  in  the  thirteenth  range,  and  southerly  through  township  num- 
ber three,  in  the  thirteenth  range;  thence  west  near  the  line 
between  townships  number  two  and  three,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  ranges  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  extent  of  this  ridge 
in  width,  is  from  three  to  six  miles,  the  descent  of  its  sides,  how- 
over,  is  nowhere  abrupt,  nor  is  its  extent  defined  with  predaitn. 
Althou^  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  from  one  thousand  to  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  lake  Ontario,  it 
nowhere  receives  or  deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain.  It  is 
watered  by  springs  and  streamlets,  and.  timbered  with  beech,  red 
a&d  Uack  oak,  white  ash,  iionwood,  and  hemlock;  the  soil  is  mostly 
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gravel  and  yellow  loom,  tolenbly  Iree  from  itcwe;  a  great  portioo 
of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  ii  arable  land,  when  cleared  and  }»«pared 
for  caltiTatiou.  It  is  better  adapted  to  grass  than  to  grain,  altboogh 
good  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  other  coarse  grain  have  been  raised 
OD  it;  lilw  other  high  groimd,  it  ii  subject  to  late  and  early  frosty 
wid  in  winter,  to  heavy  tails  oi  now;  the  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  water  and  air  pure.  The  waters  firom  the  sununit  of  this  ridge 
flow  to  the  north-west  and  north  into  lake  Erie,  Niagara  river,  and 
Genesee  river,  and  to  the  south  and  south-east  into  the  Allegany' 
river,  althouj^  a  few  small  streams  at  its  eastern  extremity,  Ml 
into  Genesee  river,  yet  the  whole  territory,  south  and  soudi-east 
of  the  dividing  ridge  may  well  be  termed  the  valley  of  the  Allegany. 

That  part  of  this  valley  lying  north  of  the  Allegany  river,  is 
hilly  and  rolUog,  but  not  mountainous;  it  is  well  watered  by  crystal  • 
springs  and  purling  streams;  the  timber  is  beech,  Bugar>«iaple,  pioe, 
dterry,  ehn,  black  oak,  hemlock,  basswood,  white  ash,  and  cucuii>- 
ber:  the  soil  in  general,  is  gravelly  or  sandy  loam,  containing  no 
limestone,  and  very  few  stone  of  any  kind;  stone  quarries,  however, 
ore  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  whole  tenitory:  it  is  well 
adt4>ted  to  the  growth  of  barley,  oats,  peas,  flax,  potatoes,  and 
various  other  esculent  roots;  and  has  produced  tolerable  crops  <^ 
spring  wheat,  rye  and  com;  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as 
^^es,  pears,  and  cherries  are  cultivated  with  success  in  this  di*- 
trict  The  climate  is  rather  mild,  and  the  snows  seldom  fall  over 
one  or  two  feet  deep;  but  the  summer  season  is  usually  from  two 
to  three  weeks  shorter  than  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  north 
of  the  dividing  ridge;  the  water  and  air  of  this  district  are  pure  and 
salubrious. 

The  territory  south  of  the  Allegany  river,  is  moatly  rough, 
covered  by  precipitous,  rocky  hills  of  considerable  height,  some 
portions  of  it,  such  as  the  flats  on  the  streams  and  less  rugged 
borders,  ore,  or  rather  were  covered  with  excellent  pue  timber; 
much  of  the  land  thus  timbered,  is  arable  and  fertile,  after  being 
brought  to  a  state  of  cultivation,  althou^  in  a  cold  climate;  but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole,  is  sterile,  waste  land  or  rodu 
covered  at  the  interstices  with  mountain  laurel,  dwarf  [Knes  and 
other  evergreen  shrubs. 

The  narrow  glade  of  land  between  the  dividii^  ridge  and  lak* 
Erie,  from  Cattaraugus  creek  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  gradually 
descends  frc»n  the  termiuaticn  of  the  ridge  to  the  lake  shore;  tlM 
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mM  if  gnrelly  <n-  Koiy  toam,  timbered  vidi  beach,  sugar  maple, 
whitewood,  baaswood,  hemlock,  and  ume  pine;  yieUiog  abundant 
cropa  of  graaB,  vbeat,  lye,  com,  oatfl,  bariey  and  the  several  kindi 
of  esculent  roots  and  vines  produoed  in  this  i-^khi.  It  is  iHi 
watered  with  springs  and  numerous  streams  desoenditi^  frao)  the 
dhiding  ridge;  although  the  earth  is  caJcarious,  there  ia  no  fane 
fltooe  in  Aa  r^ion,  and  very  few  stone  <^  any  kind,  except  ■ 
qoarries.  The  climate  is  not  severe,  although  sut^ect  to  auddea 
ohangea,  being  in  a  great  degree  controlled  by  the  vaciUating  lake 
winds.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  similar  fruits  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  on  this  territory.  The  lake  diore 
funushefl  several  small  harbors,  as  Silver  Creek,  Donkii^  Van 
Bureu  and  Baroelcma. 

The  country  north  of  the  divi£ng  ridge,  including  the  bead 
waters  of  Oattanugns,  Eighteen  Mile  of  Lake  Erie,  Bu&lo,  Too- 
awanda  and  Allan's  Creeks,  forms  another  district,  posaesati:^  great 
imifonnity  of  character.  This  is  a  rolling  country,  well  watered 
with  pure  water:  the  timber  is  beech,  sugar  mi^l^  ebn,  banwood, 
cherry,  white  ash  aiyl  hemloe^;  the  soil  is  gravelly  loam,  with  day 
in  some  secUoos,  c<mtaiziing  no  Hme  stone,  nor  a  surplus  of  any 
Und  of  stone.  It  produces  good  grass,  and  at  least  middlii^  crops 
of  most  kinds  of  grain  and  esculent  roots  raised  on  the  Purcfaaae; 
winter  wheat  is  probably  the  only  exception,  fer  which  spring  wheat 
ia  sid)6titated;  of-frutts,  iqiples,  pears,  cherries  and  a  variety  of 
plums  are  grown  in  this  district  The  cEmate  is  generally  miid 
and  salnlnioafl^  the  snow  ii  sekkim  deep,  and  the  summer  wason, 
usually  is  long  enough  to  bring  crops  to  maturity:  this  may  be 
called  the  central  district 

The  lerriti»7  north  of  the  central  district  and  south  of  the  steep 
which  causes  tKe  falls  of  Niagara,  including  the  valKes  or  plains  of 
the  Daflalo  uid  Tonawanda  creeks,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Oak 
(techard,  forms  another  district  the  face  of  which  although  some- 
what rolling,  is  comparatively  level,  and  as  a  whole,  forms  a  glade 
of  upland  heavily  timbered  with  beedi,  sugar  ma|^,  white  oak,  ebn, 
v^tewood,  bassweod,  chestnut,  cherry,  white  ash  and  hemlock, 
aMunigh  it  contains  some  tfistricts  of  openings,  thinly  occupied  by 
■hrubby  oaks  and  some  of  swamps  and  swales,  timbered  with  Ua<^ 
uh,  white  cedar  and  other  lowland  timber,  of  which  the  chief  ii 
Tonawanda  swamp  stretching  itself  in  a  kind  of  brcAen  dtain 
frnn  near  the  Niagara  river,  two  or  three  miles  north  of  the  moutt 
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of  ToDawuds  creek  in  an  eastern  direction  to  the  Geiwiee  linr, 
south  of  Roche^r,  where  it  is  called  "Mack  creek  swamp."  Th» 
territoiy  is  not  as  well  watered  as  the  other  districts  dewnibed:  the 
prevailing  winds  are  &om  the  south-west  or  rather  south  of  west 
from  the  surface  of  lake  Erie,  which  renders  the  air  pure  and  sai» 
brious.  This  is  a  limestoDe  district:  the  soil  in  general,  is  a  caloft- 
rious  graveUy  or  sandy  loam,  covered  generally  with  rich  vegetable 
mould,  and  easily  cultivated-,  it  produces  in  great  abundance,  graiot 
of  the  various  kinds,  wheat,  rye,  com,  oata,  barley,  &c.  inchidiBg 
all  the  difibrent  kinds  of  grain,  esculent  roots,  melcMis  and  otber 
vegetable  productions  of  Westem  New  York.  The  climate  is 
milder,  and  the  summer  season  continues  longer,  exempt  from  frosts 
than  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  the  Purchase,  on  account  <^ 
its  less  elevated  situation,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  lakes.  The  soil 
and  climate  combined  renders  this  district  very  productive  in  almost 
all  the  fruits  raised  in  the  temperate  ztme,  among  which,  are  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  peaches,  aiHricote,  plums  and  grapes  of  various  kinds; 
perbapa  the  productions  of  the  soil  m  no  country  on  earth  yield  s 
greater  variety  and  at  the  same  time  so  great  an  abundance  of  the 
sabetantiala,  delicBcies  and  luxuries  for  food  and  refreshment  as  this 
territory. 

The  territory  lying  Dorth  of  the  Niagara  steep,  forms  the  k)wer 
plateau  of  the  Purchase.  This  district  is  poorly  watered,  when 
compared  with  the  aouthem  and  middle  districts,  although  it  haa 
many  fine  streams  passing  through  it,  emptymg  into  lake  Ontaria 
These  are  the  main  bodies  of  the  Eighteen,  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Oak  Orchard  creeks,  the  Four  Mile,  Tvrelve  Mile,  Golden  HiU, 
Johnson's,  Otter,  and  Marsh  creeks,  and  the  head  watera  of  n 
brandi  of  Sandy  creek.  This  district  is  divided  near  its  centre  by 
the  Ridge  Road  running  through  it  in  an  eastern  and  westem  direo 
tjon.  The  face  of  the  country  is  apparently  level,  although  it 
gradnally  descenda  to  the  north  towards  lake  Ontario.  South  of 
the  lUdge  Road  the  sdl  is  gravelly  loam,  interspersed  with  conuder- 
aUe  tracts  of  alluvion  near  the  Niagara  steep.  The  soil  on  the 
north  side  <^  the  Ridge  Road  is  of  a  lighter  loam  than  on  the  south. 
The  timber  on  this  tract,  is  beech,  sugar  maple,  vrtiite  oak,  black 
walnut,  elm,  whitewood,  basswood,  vrtiite  ash,  and  hemlock;  blad 
walnnt  atxnmds  the  most  ou  the  south  side  of  the  Ridge  Rood,  and 
white  oak  the  most  on  the  north.  Although  there  it  no  limestone 
Dorth  tS  the  Niagara  stoep,  <a  mountain  tidge,  that  the  khI  ia  cal> 
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evioiiB,  tltttii^  iinpr^nitod  with  Gme,  is  fiiDy  jwored  by  the  ki^ 
cropB  of  phmp  and  perfect  wliest  prodDced  on  diia  phteao.  ^tlie 
productioiiB  of  the  wi],  aixl  the  clknate,  m  w  nmilar  to  tboae  <A 
the  Koood  or  opper  plateau,  that  an  eniiniention  of  their  item^ 
and  statement  ol  their  qnalities  would  be  a  mere  r^ietilioa.  If 
any  distiocttoa  was  to  be  made,  it  might  be  alledged  that  the  pro- 
ductiona  of  the  soil  on  die  lower  plateau  are  not  qoite  ao  diversified, 
and  that  the  climate  ia  more  mild  and  noifoim  than  oo  the  opper. 
For  the  productions  ol  the  several  pwtiona  or  diatiicia  of  the 
territory,  as  erperimentally  asoertaioed,  both  as  to  kind  and  qoan- 
ti^,  aee  statistics  of  the  several  coonlies  accompanying  the  maps. 


GENESEE  COOim 


This  having  been  the  Pioneer  county,  or  rather  the  old  hive 
irotn  which  counties  hare  swarmed,  a  sketch  of  its  organixaticn 
has  occurred  in  the  ooone  d*  our  narrative.  It  remains  bat  to  add 
some  statistiGa — such  as  it  b  mteoded  shall  accompany  the  map  of 
each  county — which  taken  collectiTely,  will  in  a  distinct  ftmn, 
enable  the  reader  to  ascertain  the  populatitn  and  vast  resources  of 
the  Holland  Purchase  in  1845;  and  to  estimate  them,  by  a  ratio  of 
increase,  in  1849.  The  district  of  country  embraced  in  the  Holland 
Purchase,  may  date  the  commencement  of  its  settlement,  in  179ft 
Upon  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  that  wiD  be  given,  with  those 
of  other  porti(XU  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found,  that  no 
where,  hu  there  beat  as  much  consummated  in  a  half  century,  in 
population,  resooices,  wealth  and  improvement;  and  that  too,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  under  early  disadvantages,  such  as  have  no 
where  been  exceeded: — 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Genesee  included  within  the  Holland 
Purchase,  lies  priodpally  on  the  second  tenace,  although  the  south 
part  occupies  a  portion  of  the  central  district  as  described  in  the 
tc^>ography  of  the  Purchase.  It  contains  about  219,520  acres  of 
land,  127,508  acres  of  which  were  under  cultivatioD  in  1645^ 
according  to  the  state  census  of  that  year.  It  then  craitaiaed  a 
population  of  9,660  males,  of  whom  4^321  were  entitled  to  vote; 
and  9,100  females;  5,165  were  chiklren  between  5  and  16  year* 
of  age,  and  49were  persons  of  color.  The  year  preceding,  (1844,) 
the  territory  produced  416,000  buaheb  of  wheat,  63,023  of  boriey. 
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135,344  of  corn,  SOS  of  ry«,  285,131  of  oats,  14,696  of  buckwheat, 
S,063  of  beans,  46,550  of  peas,  226,946  of  potatoes  and  4,627 
pounds  of  fla^i.  It  then  contained  17,306  head  of  neat  cattle,  7,939 
ccwi,  from  which  667,562  pounds  of  butter  and  316,613  pounds  of 
cheese  were  made  the  preceding  year;  6,510  horses,  98,024  sheep, 
16  churches,  3  academies,  1  female  seminary,  120  common  schools, 
18  grist-nullB,  40  eaw-mitls,  36  clergymen,  18  armies  and  31 
phyeicians. 

[far  Mul.  eUniBle,  timlMr  &c.  oT  eub  conoty,  ICTsm  topography  of  tlia  Hollanii 


ERIE  COUNTY. 


The  old  county  of  Niagara,  of  which  BufTalo  was  the  county  site 
and  from  which  Erie  county  was  erected  in  IS21,  was  organized  in 
1808.  The  first  courts  were  held  at  the  public  house  of  Joseph 
Landon,  in  Buffalo,  in  June  of  that  year.  Augustus  Porter  was 
the  first  Judge,  Erastua  Granger,  Zattu  Cusliing,  James  Brooks, 
Martin  Pendergast,  Judges.*  Asa  Hansom  was  the  first  Sheriff, 
Ixiuis  Le  Couteulx  the  first  Clerio  The  Court  House  and  Jail, 
were  completed  in  1810  by  the  Holland  Company.  The  Court 
House  was  burned  in  the  year  181 3  when  Buffalo  was  captured  and 
burned,  and  rebuilt  soon  ^ter  thowar.  The  Jail  was  fired,  but  not 
materially  injured. 

The  attornies  of  Niagara,  (Erie,)  at  the  period  of  its  first  oi^an- 
ization,  were: — Ebeoezer  WaJdcn,  Jonas  Harrison,  Truman  Smith, 
John  Root,  Heman  B.  Potter,  Alvin  Sharpe,  Bates  Cooke,  Philo 
Andrus. 

These  are  all  that  are  recollected  as  practicing  attornies  before 
the  war;  in  tlie  first  few  years  after  the  war  there  was  added  to  the 
list,  William  Hotchkisa,  Albert  H.  Tracy,  Thomas  C.  Love,  Ebene- 
zer  F.  Norton,  Joseph  W.  Moulton,  James  Sheldon,  Samuel  Caldwell 
Beujamin  C.  Chaplin,  W.  A.  Moseley. — Messrs.  Potter  and  Walden 
are  the  only  survivors  of  the  earliest  Attornies.  Judge  Walden  is 
now  69  years  of  age;  retired  from  practice,  but  yet  active,  exhib- 
iting less  of  mental  and  phyncal  infirmity,  than  uanal,  at  his 
advanced  age;  superintending  aa  yet,  the  buunesa  appertaining  tO' 


of  Mil;  arento.    SUu  Ucpkini,  uul  Ajchilmld  S.  Cluke,  were  Mil;  Judge*,  and  may 
luiTe  bom  wbao  (he  conili  ware  fint  orgasind. 


*  The  aothoi  failing  to  aTiil  binmlf  of  tbo  nooidi  of  the  primitiTe  oiganftatlolt  of 
Niagara,  (Eiie,)bu  Men  obliged  to  reljnpoD  the  niemoi;  of  tlMM  who  had  cognimioe 
. =„__  ..__!., J  i_,.„._.ia  ^,__L. u_,_> Bdmay 
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a  large  estate.  Gen.  Potter,  thou^  hia  early  cotemporary,  is  t^ 
some  yean  his  junior;  his  personal  appearance  would  hardly  indi- 
cate that  be  was  one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers  of  the  Holland  Purchase. 
Erie  county  lies  about  one  half,  the  north,  on  the  second  plateau, 
and  the  other,  (» the  central  district  as  designated  in  the  topogrs^y 
of  the  Purchase.  It  contains  about  610,600  acres  of  land,  224,196 
acres  of  whiclkwere  under  cultivation  in  1845  according  to  the 
state  census  of  that  year.  It  then  contamed  a  population  of  41,308 
males,  of  whom  14,631  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  37,437  females^ 
20,240  were  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age,  and  847  perwMis 
of  ocAor,  The  year  preceding  (1845,)  the  territory  produced  251, 
781  budiels  of  wheat,  40,485  of  barley,  338,293  of  com,  11,007  o( 
rye,  6S7,513  of  oats,  31,592  of  buckwheat,  4,S36  of  beans,  51.401 
of  peas,  552,091  of  potatoes,  17,899  of  turoips,  and  36,819  pounds 
of  flaz.  It  then  contained  57,506  neat  cattle,  26,800  milch  cows, 
from  which  1,728,021  pounds  of  butter  and  1,288,780  pounds  of 
cheese  were  made  ^e  preceding  year;  148,732  sheep,  93 
churches,  3  academics,  1  female  seminar}-,  285  common  schools,  45 
grist-mills,  209  saw-mills,  135  Clergymen,  103  attomies,  and  139 
physicians. 

CHAOTAUQUE  COUNTY.* 

Chautauque  county  was  taken  from  Genesee  in  1808.  At  that 
period,  the  population  not  being  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate 
organization,  it  remained  a  part  of  Genesee  until  1811;  though  the 
-  location  of  the  county  buildings  at  Mayville,  was  made  soon  after 
the  division  of  counties  occurred.  The  commissioners-  for  fixing 
upon  the  county  site,  were,  Jonas  Williams,  Isaac  Sutherland,  and 
Asa  Ransom:  The  record  they  made  of  the  manner  they  liad 
discharged  their  duties,  describes  in  general  terms  the  spot  they  had 
designated,  and  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  identifying  it. 
they  add  that  they  have  "erected  a  large  hemlock  post." 

In  the  final  organization  of  the  county,  in  1811,  Zattu  Gushing 
was  appointed  first  Judge,  Matthew  Pendeigast,  Ptulo  Orton, 
Jonathan  Thompson,  and  William  Alexander,  assodate  Judges; 
David  Eason,  Sheriff,  and  John  R  Marshall,  Clerk.     The  first  Conrt 

*Ot,  *'J&-d>-qash;"  ■■  tba  uthor  sntertum  Ihe  hope  tb>t  IIm  amptre  ■jtiJCDNanl 
coDDly  of  tha  HoUtDd  Porchue,  la  the  ecmne  af  hi  rapid  ImprOTemeuk,  wiR  ioipreie 
it*  Dame,  b;  idopUag  the  prafinmble  one,  which  mmld  better  eonespeod  with  iidiu 
tradition. 
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of  Common  Pleas  was  held  at  Hayville,  in  June,  1811.  The 
Attomies  then  residing  in  the  county  and  admitted  to  practice, 
were,  Meurs.  PattOTi  and  Bracket!,  Jacob  Houghton,  Daniel  6. 
Gamsey,  Caspar  Rouse,  and  Aneehn  Potter.  Rouse  emigrated  to 
Missouri  where  he  was  killed  in  an  afiray;  Bracket!  wy  killed  at 
the  c^ture  of  Bufialo,  in  the  war  of  1810.  Messrs.  Houghton 
and  Gamsey  are  the  only  survivon,  of  the  earliest  memhers  of  the 
bar  of  Chatauque.  James  Mollett  was  a  resident  of  the  county 
in  1811;  aclerk  in  the  pioneer  store  of  Gen.  Risley.  He  afterwards 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  J.  Houghton,  Esq.  was  admitted  to 
practice;  ia  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Gen.  Leverett  Barker,  was  foreman  of  the  first  Grand  Jury.  He 
was  aJso  the  first  tanner  and  currier  in  the  county;  and  at  a  later 
period  the  founder  of  the  fiourishing  village  of  VersaiUeB,  on  the 
Cattaraugus  creek.     He  died  in  1847. 

Chautauque  county  ties  between  the  dividing  ridge  and  l^e  Erie, 
on  the  dividing  ridge  and  in  the  valley  of  Allegany.  It  contains 
about  668,200  acres  of  land,  253,784  acres  of  which  were  under 
cultivation  in  1845,  according  to  the  state  census  of  that  year.  It 
then  contained  a  population  of  23,453  males,  of  whom  10^150  were 
entitled  to  vote,  and  33,095  females;  129  persons  of  color,  vid 
9,552  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age.  The  year  prece- 
ding (1844)  the  territory  produced  266,261  bushels  of  wheat,  32,888 
of  barley,  313,121  of  com,  8,158  of  rye,  448,885  of  oats,  20,000 
of  buckwheat,  3,183  of  beans,  28,746  of  peas,  6,816,860  of  pota- 
toes, 22,143  of  turnips  and  129,749  pounds  of  flax.  It  then  con- 
tained 66,885  neat  cattle,  25,024  cows,  from  which  2,130,303  pouncUi 
of  butter,  and  974,474  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  the  preceding 
year;  10,506  horses,  335,403  sheep,  73  chui-ches,  4  academies,  307 
common  schools,  43  grist  mills,  206  saw  mills,  106  clergymen,  61 
attomies  and  00  physicianB. 
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CATTARAUGUS  COUNTT. 

The  county  of  Caltarangus,  although  Kt  off  as  a  separate  coonK 
in  the  act  of  1808,  had  do  separate  organizatitHi  untiJ  1817.  Vp  lo 
this  period  it  was  merged  with  the  M  county  of  Niagara. 

The  first  tenn  of  the  courts  was  held  at  Hamilton,  (CHean,)  in 
July,  1817.  The  bench,  at  that  period,  ccnsisted  of  Timothy  H. 
Porter,  first  Judge;  James  Brooks,  Ashbel  Freeman,  Francis  Greea 
Judges.  Israel  Curtiss  was  the  first  Sheriff  of  the  county;  Daniei 
Cniger  the  first  District  Attorney;  Sands  Boughloa  the  first  Clerk. 

The  same  crnnmissioners  who  located  the  county  site  of  Chau- 
tauque,  in  180^  located  the  county  site  of  Cattaraugus  the  same 
year,  at  Ellicottville.  It  would  seem  that,  as  in  the  first  instance, 
they  were  obliged  to  erect  a  land  mark.  They  certify  in  refer- 
ence to  Ellicottville,  that  they  "  erected  a  large  iron- wood  post"  to 
designate  the  spot  A  Court  House  and  Jul  were  erected  sooo 
after  the  organizatiou  of  the  county,  which  were  buroed  in  1829; 
but  immediately  rebuilt.  The  Court  House  is  of  brick,  two  storict 
high,  forty  feet  square;  there  is  a  stone  Jail,  and  brick  Clerk's 
office.  An  ample  Public  Square  was  donated  by  the  HoUand 
Company. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  reference  to  the  constant  succession  <^  hills 
and  dales  in  Cattaraugus,  says,  they  resemble  "  a  piece  of  rumpled 
calico."  The  reader  may  imagine  Ellicottville  as  occupying  one 
of  the  deepest  indentations,  or  "  rumples."  The  location  is  pictur- 
esque in  the  extreme;  and  the  scenery  of  the  village  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, would  be  a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  An 
interval  of  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  npoo  the  Great  Valley 
creek,  furnishes  a  beautiful  village  site;  but  it  is  hemmed  in  with 
hills  whose  altitudes  would  well  entitle  them  to  be  called  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  village  hid  away  in  one  of  the  deep  gorges  of  that 
region;  and  yet  a  happy  and  contented  population  have  found  it, 
and  are  making  it  a  pleasant  abiding  place;  in  the  way  of  business, 
a  brisk  and  large  participator  in  the  progress  and  improt'ement  of 
the  southern  portitHi  of  the  Holland  Purchase.  The  Bojoomer  there, 
who  sees  high  elevatims  upon  either  hand,  is  astonished  when 
told  that  he  is  over  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  tide-water;  thoi^ 
he  feels  that  he  is  breathing  pure  air,  and  that  he  is  in  a  bracing 
and  healthy  atmosphere. 

Cattaraugus  county  lies  principally  in  the  ralley  oi  the  AU^any 
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and  OD  the  dividing  ridge;  it  indudea  the  whole  of  the  sterile 
tract  sonth  of  the  Allegany  river,  described  in  the  tt^K^raf^y  of 
the  Purchase.  It  ctHitains  about  8&S,500  acres  of  land,  157,442 
acres  of  which  were  under  cultivation  in  1845,  according  to  the 
state  censuH  of  that  year.  It  then  contained  a  population  of  15,447 
males,  of  wb«»n  6,588  were  entitled  to  vote;  14,699  females;  69 
persoDB  a£  color;  8,945  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  year  preceding,  (1844,)  the  territory  produced  1T7,937 
bushels  of  wheat,  13,671  of  barley,  06,540  of  com,  9S4  of  rye, 
459,770  of  oats,  24,026  of  buckwheat,  1,830  of  beaus,  18,870  of 
peas,  506,919  of  potatoes,  20,813  of  turnips,  and  42,886  pounds  of 
flax.  It  then  contained  45,256  neat  cattle,  15,582  cows,  from 
which  1,284,635  pounds  of  butter  and  567,867  pounds  of  cheese 
were  made  the  preceeding  year;  6,908  hones,  108,780  sheep,  SO 
churches,  220  common  schools,  24  grist  mills,  144  saw  mills,  67 
clergymen,  28  attomies,  and  46  physicians. 


ALLEGANY  COUSTT. 

Allegany  county  was  taken  from  Genesee  in  1806.  That  part 
of  the  county  included  within  the  Holland  Purchase,  lies  in  that 
district  called  the  Valley  of  the  Allegany,  although  some  of  its 
waters  pass  into  Genesee  river.  It  contains  about  276,500  acres 
of  land,  75,457  acres  of  which  were  under  cultivation  in  1845, 
according  to  the  state  census  of  that  year.  It  then  contained  a 
population  of  7,560  males,  of  whom  3,347  were  entitled  to  vote, 
7,^0  femdes;  4,410  were  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age, 
and  56  persons  of  color.  The  year  preceding,  (1844)  the  territory 
produced  251,781  bushels  of  wheat,  (mostly  spring  wheat,)  7,008 
of  barley,  42,103  of  com,  829  of  rye,  173,473  of  oats,  16,986 
of  buckwheat,  591  of  beans,  16,799  of  peas,  212,206  of  potatoes, 
6,574  of  turneps,  and  38,820  pounds  of  flax.  It  then  contained 
19,859  bead  of  neat  cattle,  8,111  milch  cows,  from  which  584,304 
pounds  of  butter  and  310,935  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  the 
preceding  year;  3,798  horses,  66,878  sbeep,  23  diurdies,  113  com- 
mon schools;  15  grist  mills,  118  saw  mills,  46  clergymen,  15  atiat- 
nies,  and  32  physidans. 
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WTOHIHO  COUMTT. 

Wyoming  county  was  erected  from  Genosee  in  1841.  The 
courts  were  oi^anized  at  a  public  houK  at  East  OrangeTille,  in 
June,  of  the  same  year.  The  commisaiooerB  named  in  the  act  of 
division,  for  k>cating  the  county  site,  were,  Davis  Hurd,  John 
Thompson,  and  Peter  R.  Reed.  They  decided  in  favor  oflWarsaw; 
East  Orangeville  and  Weathersfield  springs  were  both  competitors 
for  the  location.  The  act  organizing  the  county,  authorised  the 
comptroller  to  loan  to  it  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings.  The  building  commissioners,  were,  John  A.  M* 
ElwEune,  Paul  Richards,  Jonathan  Peny.  Trumbull  Gary,  Esq.  of 
Balavia,  gave  to  the  county  an  ample  public  square,  upon  which 
were  erected  a  neat  and  commodious  brick  Court  House,  Jail  and 
Clerk's  office.  The  Court  House  was  completed  in  1842;  preTioos 
to  that  however,  the  courts  had  been  removed  from  Orangeville, 
and  held  in  the  Masonic  HaU  in  the  village  of  Warsaw.  The 
primitive  Judges  of  the  county  were  as  follows: — Paul  Rit^iards, 
First  Judge,  James  Sprague,  Peter  Patterson,  Joseph  Johnson. 
W.  Riley  Smith  was  the  first  District  Attorney;  N.  Wolcott,  the 
fint  clerk;  W.  R.  Groger,  the  fint  SheriC  Upon  motion  of  Isaac 
N.  Stoddard,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Court  in  Orangeville,  the  fol- 
lowing attomies,  most  of  whom,  if  not  all,  were  residents  of  the 
county,  were  admitted  to  practice: — John  B.  Skinner,  James  J, 
Petit,  Harvey  Putnam,  Lewis  'W.  Pray,  Moulton  Pamham,  F.  C. 
D.  M'Kay,  William  Mitchell,  Linus  W.  Thayer,  Leverett  Spring, 
James  R.  Doolittle,  Levi  Gibbs,  Miles  Moffitl,  Harley  F.  Smith, 
W.  Riley  Smith,  Isaac  N.  Stoddard. 

Some  sketches  of  the  pioneer  settlement  of  Warsaw,  have  already 
been  given.  An  early  and  for  a  long  period,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  Holland  Purchase — Judge  Simeon  Cummings  of  Batavia— ~ 
became  identified  with  the  village  soon  after  the  war  of  1813.  He 
became  proprietor,  by  purchase  from  Judge  Webster,  of  forty  acres 
of  what  constitutes  the  north-west  portion  of  the  village,  including 
the  principal  water  power.  He  built  a  grist  mill  and  an  oil  mill  in 
1817.  In  1819,  the  Hon.  Trumbull  Cary,  of  Balaria,  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  property.  Descriptions  of  things  aa  they  now 
are,  are  not  within  the  province  of  pioneer  history;  but,  lest  the 
reader  should  have  never  wandered  from  the  main  east  and  west 
tfioronghfares  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  and  witnessed  the  progress 
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and  knprovement  in  the  soutbera  portion  of  it,  he  may  be  assured 
that  he  will  aeldom  see  a  more  pleasant  rural  village,  than  is  the 
county  site  of  Wyoming;  or  one  which  gives  better  iodications  of 
the  thnft  and  prosperity  of  the  country  that  surrounds  it  The 
puhHc  edifices  are  neat  and  substantial;  the  private  dwellings  have 
about  them  the  indication  of  comfort,  convenience,  economy  and 
good  taste.  Gen.  M'  Elwaine,  long  identified  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  place,  is  the  landlord  of  a  public  house  there,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  which  well  deserves  a  rank  with  the  first  class  hotels 
of  Western  New  York. 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Wyoming  included  within  the  Holland 
Purchase,  lies  principally  in  the  central  district,  as  described  in  the 
topography  of  the  Purchase.  It  contains  about  811,040  acres  of 
land,  156,246  acres  of  which  were  under  cultivation  in  1B45,  accord- 
ing  to  the  state  census  of  that  year.  It  then  contained  a  population 
of  11,925  males,  of  whom  4,331  were  entitled  to  vote,  11,761 
females;  6,U41  were  children  between  5  and  16  yearp  of  age,  and 
40  persons  of  color.  The  year  preceding,  (1844)  the  territory 
produced  164,131  bushels  of  wheat,  33,096  of  barley,  65,808  of 
com,  778  of  rye,  471,688  of  oats,  21,067  of  buckwheat,  2,387  of 
beans,  30,950  of  peas,  381,064  of  potatoes,  12,458  of  turnips  and 
123,218  pounds  of  flax.  It  then  contabed  32,003  head  of  neat 
cattle,  13,706  milch  cows,  from  which  571,588  pounds  of  butter 
and  732,004  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  the  preceding  year; 
6,330  horses,  140,842  sheep,  46  churches,  2  academies,  154  common 
schools,  29  grist  mills,  64  saw  mills,  57  clergymen,  33  attomies  and 
42  phyncians. 


ORLEANS  CODNTT. 

The  county  of  Orleans  was  erected  from  Genesee,  in  1824. 
The  first  courts  were  organized  in  June,  1825,  at  the  house  of 
Selah  Bronson,  in  the  village  of  Gaines.  The  bench  of  the  county 
at  that  period,  consisted  of  Elijah  Foot,  First  Judge;  S.  M.  Moody, 
Cyrus  Harwood,  Eldridge  Farwell,  William  Fenniman,  Judges. 
The  early  attomies  of  ^e  county,  were  Henry  R.  Curtiss,  Alens 
Ward,  George  W.  Flemming,  Seymour  Tracy,  Orange  Butler,  A. 
Hyde  Cole,  W.  "W.  Ruggles,  Cyrus  Harwood,  W.  S.  Moody. 
William  Lewis  was  the  first  Sheriffof  the  county,  Orson  Nichoson 
the  first  Clerk,  and  Orange  Butler  the  first  District  Attorney. 
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The  nggregiie  vote  (^  the  county,  st  the  first  election,  in  1825, 
was  1,702. 

The  site  was  located  at  Albion  ia  1635,  upon  lands  conveyed  for 
that  purpose,  by  Nehemioh  IngerwIL  The  village  of  Gaines  was 
the  only  competitor  for  the  location. 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Orleans  included  withm  the  HoHand 
Purchase,  lies  principally  on  the  first  or  lower  plateau,  the  aoutb 
part— being  nearly  one-third — lying  on  the  second  or  upper  pii- 
teau,  as  described  in  the  topography  of  the  Purchase.  It  contains 
about  195,840  acres  of  land,  102,934  acres  of  which  were  under 
cultivation  in  1845,  according  to  the  state  census  of  that  year.  It 
then  contained  a  population  of  9,858  males,  of  whom  4,341  were 
entitled  to  vole,  and  9,714  females;  5,569  were  children  between 
5  and  16  years  of  age,  and  63  were  persons  of  color.  The  year 
preceding,  (1844)  the  territory  produced  528,961  bushels  of  'wbcat, 
14,593  of  barley,  16,060  of  corn,  40  of  rye,  183,656  of  oats,  6,063 
of  buckwheat,  3,560  of  beans,  37,885  of  peas,  215,626  of  poUtoes, 
8,682  of  tumcps,  and  13,330  pounds  of  flax.  It  then  contained 
14,992  head  of  neat  cattle,  8,373  cows,  from  which  571,588  pounds 
of  butler  and  174,721  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  the  preceding 
year;  6,897  horses,  68,358  sheep,  S3  churches,  3  academies,  1 
female  seminary,  100  common  schools,  17  grist  mills,  43  saw  mills. 
47  clergyman,  36  attomies,  and  43  physicians. 


NIAQAIIA  COtnjTT. 

When  the  division  of  the  old  county  of  Niagara  took  place,  in 
1831,  although  Niagara  retained  the  name,  the  county  buildings, 
and  of  course,  the  old  county  organization,  belonged  to  Erie.  The 
separate  oiganization  of  the  Courts  of  the  present  county  of  Niagara 
took  fAace  in  May,  1831.  The  first  Courts  were  held  at  the  school 
house,  in  the  village  of  Lewiston.  The  act  making  the  division  of 
the  old  county  of  Niagara,  appointed  Lolhrop  Cooke,  Sheriff,  and 
Oliver  Grace,  Clerk,  of  the  new  county.  Silas  Hopkins  was  first 
Judge;  James  Tan  Horn,  and  Robert  Flemming,  were  the  two 
additional  Judges.  The  first  Circuit  Court  held  in  the  county,  was 
at  Lewiston,  Judge  Piatt  presiding. 

The  first  Commissioners  to  locate  county  buildings,  were,  Erastus 
Root,  Jesse  Hawley,  William  Britton.    Mr.  Bfitton  died  soon 
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after  his  appoiatmenL  Messrs.  Root  and  Hawley,  upon  Tiaiting 
the  county  in  1B21,  disagreed;  the  former  taking  ground  in  favor 
of  Lewiston  as  tho  county  rite,  but  expressing  a  wiliiDgness  to 
compromiBe  and  make  the  site  at  Molyneux's;  the  latter  adhering 
to  LockporL  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  new  Commis- 
sicm  was  instituted,  consistiiig  of  James  M'Kown,  Abraham  Keyser 
and  Julius  H.  Hatch.  In  July,  1 822,  they  fixed  upon  Lockport  as  tho 
county  site;  locating  the  buildings  upon  two  acres  of  land,  deeded  to 
the  county  for  that  purpose,  by  William  M.  Bond.  The  Courts  were 
held  at  Lewistoo  until  July,  1623,  at  which  time  the  Circuit  Court 
was  held  in  an  upper  room  of  the  old  Mansion  House,  in  Lockport, 
Judge  Rochester  presiding.  The  Court  House  was  completed,  and 
the  first  court  held  in  it,  in  January,  1825.  At  this  period,  Samuel 
DeVeaux  had  been  added  to  the  bench  of  Judges,  before  named. 

At  the  first  annual  election,  after  the  organization  of  the  county 
— in  Nov.  1832 — AJmon  H.  Millard  was  elected  Sberiif;  Asabel 
JobnscH),  Clerk;  Benjamin  Barlow,  Member  of  Assembly.  The 
duties  of  Clerk,  principally  devolved  upon  James  F.  Mason,  Esq. 
during  the  term  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  was  elected  as  his  successor. 
The  aggregate  vote  of  the  county,  at  the  first  election,  was  1,S24. 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  the  county,  in  '33,  were,  John  Birdsall, 
W.  Hotchkiss,  Z.  H.  Colvin,  Bates  Cooke,  J.  F.  Mason,  Elias  Ransom, 
Hiram  Gardner,  Theodore  Chapin,  Sebride  Dodge,  Harvey  LecmanL 

Niagara  county  lies  i^xwt  one  half,  (the  north,}  on  the  first  or 
lower  plateau,  and  the  other  on  the  second  or  upper  plateau,  as 
designated  in  the  topogr^hy  of  the  Purchase.  It  contains  about 
329,500  acres  of  land,  148,108  acres  of  which,  were  under  culti- 
vation in  1845,  according  to  the  state  census  of  that  year.  It  tiien 
contained  a  populaUon  of  17,827  males,  of  whom  6,784  were 
entitled  to  vote,  and  16,734  females;  9,552  were  chikiren  between 
5  and  16  years  of  age  and  243  persons  of  color.  The  year  pre- 
ceding (1844,)  the  territory  produced  713,318  bushels  of  wheat, 
68,340  of  barley,  188,166  of  com,  498  of  rye,  393,099  of  oats, 
20,101  of  buckwheat,  2,185  of  beans,  S4,S20  of  peas,  333,658  of 
potatoes,  and  170  pounds  of  flax.  It  then  contained  27,836  head 
of  neat  cattle,  11,024  of  cows,  from  vrtiich  861,300  pounds  of 
butter  and  154,976  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  the  preceding 
year;  8,614  horses,  80,549  sheep,  49  churches,  1  academy,  1  female 
seminary,  156  common  schools,  14  grist  mills,  58  saw  mills,  50 
clergymen,  87  attomies  and  61  physicians. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BRIEF   REMINISCENCES   OF   THE   WAB   OF    1813. 


[Qmanl  UriortM  of  tha  war  hara  been  mnlliplisd  to  ao  sitant  Out  brinp  Ibtn 
wtthlu  th«  NMih  of  all  cliMia  of  i»adon;  il  waa  tho  ori|tlaal  Inlentlon  of  lb*  axkw, 
bomfw^  to  mboilgp  la  lUa  work  •  Waf  aoeonnl  of  mel  at  th*  vnmta  ap«B  Oi*  Rlapn 
ftonllar,  and  for  that  porpoM  h*  prepartd  blDuelf  witb  nslerUla.  Whan  nollana^, 
thair  magnltuda,  Iha  exteDt  to  whiah  [|  would  be  oeceanry  lo  fo  to  pncerra  an  nnbnku 
ehtio  of  sreuti,  with  an;  degrea  of  miaatcaeH,  loon  conrlDOed  hlin  of  the  impntH- 
oabdl^  of  die  orlfltM]  dnifO.  Tba  asbjecl  upon  whieh  bo  ooald  b«Mow  bnl  a  (nr 
pagM,  repaired  Uiree  hnndrod;  and  Ibat  withsul  solng  bnl  iaddmtalijr  bajand  local 
oreBt*.  He  la,  Iharaloni,  nnder  Iha  Doceaalty  of  dl^MMlag  of  Iba  anlqect,  M  piaaM^ 
with  a  few  brief  ramiDlacencoi,  that  will  lorra  to  illuMnta  tha  eondllJoa  af  tlta  HaUaad 
PniebMt  when  the  war  eomiiieiieed;  Ita  effeeia  upon  aetdeniaiit  and  prograw;  aad  aa 
MOOBNt,  aMutwhat  In  detail,  of  aTanla,  the  eflbsi  and  bearing  of  wbloh.  had  ■  dlnd 
ralation  wilh  tba  mala  aobjeola  of  hia  hiatory.  Tba  nateriala  In  hit  baada,  and  wbkh 
can  now  be  obtained,  we  ample  for  a  aeparala  Toluma,  eonSaed  to  local  nmiiilBoaBcaa 
of  the  warj  ao  ftall  of  Inloreat,  throa^out,  a*  to  randei  It  difllmh  to  dlacrimlnatB,  In  Ihe 
aaI»otion  of  a  few  pafaa.  At  a  period  of  mora  lelenre.  It  la  bla  preaint  Iniaatloa  lo  pra- 
pace  and  pablUi  in  a  cheap  form,  aaepanta  Tolsma  of  lOBa  Ibna  hfl«drad  pagea, 
doToled  lo  tha  looal  erenla  oE  the  war  of  ISIQ,  tod  aoob  portloua  of  Ita  ganwal  Uatar; 
aa  are  necoiaaiy  to  a  connected  and  lotelllganl  narrallre.] 

There  are  no  Btatiitics  from  which  the  precise  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
war  of  1613,  can  be  aacertiuned.  In  1811,  it  was,  in  the  estimation 
of  Mr.  Ellicott,  a  little  over  33,000;  in  1813,  probably  not  far  from 
3&,000;  distributed  as  has  been  indicated  in  our  account  of  tbe 
progress  of  settlement.  Tho  only  portion  of  the  entire  Purchase 
where  there  was  anything  like  compact  settlement,  was  in  the  few 
small  villages,  and  upon  the  Buffalo  road.  Mr.  Melliih,  who  was 
in  this  country  in  1811,  in  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Bufiolo 
to  Batavia,  says,  that  "  the  houses  were  so  thick  along  the  road" 
that  he  "was  seldom  out  of  sight  of  one."  This  was  far  more 
than  could  have  been  said  of  any  other  road  upon  the  Purchase  at 
that  period,  Aside  from  the  villages,  there  were  mmn  framed 
tenements  upon  this  road,  than  upon  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Purchase; 
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indeed,  elsewhere,  there  was  not  one  settler  in  an  handred  that  had 
dispensed  with  his  primitive  Ic^  house,  and  not  one  in  fifty  that  had 
even  a  framed  bam.  Away  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  the  popula- 
tioD  existed  in  detached  oeighborhoodB  and  isolated  families;  it  was 
in  but  few  instances  that  settlen  had  fifly  acres  under  improvement; 
the  average  extent  of  improvements  upon  the  entire  Purchase  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  acres.  The  Buffalo  road  • —  bad  enough,  as  all 
will  recollect — was  by  far  the  best  road  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking;  all  else,  even  those  most  traveled,  were  hot  the 
primitive  roads  of  a  new  country;  but  few  of  the  streams  were 
bridged,  and  but  the  deepest  mud  holes  crosswayed.  A  framed 
bridge  over  a  stream  was  a  novelty;  and  a  chinked  or  covered 
crossway  was  a  luxury  that  marked  a  neighboriiood  that  was  get- 
ting ahead  of  the  country  generally  in  the  march  of  improvement. 
'  Away  from  the  villages,  and  off  the  Buffalo  road,  not  over  one 
in  ten,  of  all  the  public  houses,  were  other  than  log  tenements. 
Such,  briefly,  was  the  condition  of  the  Holland  Purchase  in  1812. 
Add  to  this,  the  consideration  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
were  poor;  struggling  for  a  scanty  subsistence  upon  small  patches 
of  openings  b  the  forest;  the  soil  as  yet  but  partially  subdued;  and 
it  vrill  be  seen  that  the  frontier  region  was  but  illy  prepared  to 
encounter  the  shock  of  war  in  its  midst;  to  adapt  itself  to  its  ex- 
igencies, and  participate  in  its  burthens  and  dangers,  as  its  local 
position  rendered  necessary. 

It  was  as  illy  provided  for  war,  in  its  military,  as  in  its  civil 
condition.  Military  organization  under  our  then  imperfect  militia 
system,  had  been  but  partially  consummated.  Here  and  there, 
were  those  who  had  participated  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution; 
but  those  few  were  legally  exempt  from  military  duty;  the 
local  militia  consisted  of  those  whose  military  experience  and 
discipline,  had  been  acquired  in  no  better  school  than  the  semi- 
annual backwood's  muster;  an  enrolment,  an  answering,  to  names; 
an  imperfect  "inspection  and  review;"  and,  generally,  an  easy 
compliance  with  requirements,  far  from  being  either  stringent  or 
eSective.  But,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  exigencies  of  war 
converted  the  peaceable  pioneer  settlers,  from  raw  and  inexpe- 
rienced soldiers,  into  brave  and  effective  ones,  as  the  local  annals 
of  the  war  often  evince.  There  were  no  better  soldiers  upon  the 
lines,  in  the  war  of  1812,  than  those  who  were  called  out,  or  came 
out  as  volunteers  from  the  backwoods  of  the  Holland  Purchase; 
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snd  upoD  the  other  hand,  justice,  perhapa^  requires  ns  to  ny,  that 
there  were  do  vorse  ooes. 

There  had  been  forebodinga  of  the  event  (^  war  in  the  proceed- 
inga  of  CfMigreaa,  and  in  aome  prelioainary  military  preparatioos; 
and  yet  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  its  actual  existence,  created 
couateniatioii  and  alarm.  The  proclamation  of  Freudent  Madisoa 
was  carried  throng  the  country  by  exprenea,  whi<^  reached  F<fft 
Niagara  cm  the  S6th  of  June,  1812^  and  Cd.  Swift  at  Black  Rock, 
the  same  day.  The  express  riders  q>read  the  news  as  they 
passed  upon  the  main  roads^  the  Buffalo  road  and  the  Batavia  and 
Lewialon  road,  and  tbeoce  it  spread  in  every  direction,  (ram 
■ettlentent  to  settlement  The  usual  avocati(Hia  of  life  were 
suspended;  here  and  there,  in  all  the  detached  nei^boihoods, 
were  small  collections  of  citizens,  deliberating  and  coosultiDg  upcm 
measures  of  safety,  defence  or  flight.  The  more  timid  resolved  • 
upon  the  latter  alternative,  while  the  more  resolute  determined  to 
remain  and  abide  the  consequences.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
of  insecurity,  induced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  enemy 
upon  the  Canadian  frontiers  were  prepared  even  for  a  war  of 
invasion,  while  upon  this  side,  the  preparations  for  defence  were 
inadequate.  Many,  over-estimatiDg  the  immediate  dai^r,  made 
hasty  preparations,  and  were  soon  («i  their  way,  seeking  asylums 
beyond  the  Genesee  river.  The  singular  spectacle  was  presented 
upon  most  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  leading  east  from  the 
Holland  Purchase,  of  families  fleeing  from  supposed  danger, 
meeting  emigranti^  who  were  undisnayed  by  the  terrors  of  a 
frontier  reudence.  Many  families  who  left,  returned  after  a  few 
weeks'  absence. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  had  reached  Canada  twelve 
hours  before  it  was  received  upon  our  frontier.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
had  sent  an  express  from  New  Yorit,  aniKMmcing  it  to  Thcnnas 
Clark,  Esq.,  of  Queenstoo.  This  was  a  measure  of  precantioa, 
having  reference  to  the  fur  trade  at  the  west,  and  thp  safety  of  the 
cargoes  of  fur  that  might  be  coming  down  the  lakes.  la  coose- 
quence,  preparations  for  hostilities  sad  overt  acts  of  hostility,  bad 
actually  preceded  the  reception  of  the  news  upon  this  side.  As 
soon  as  the  news  was  received  by  the  British  authorities,  all 
Americans  in  Canada  were  arrested  and  detained;  amcwg  vriiom 
was  lieut  Gansevoort,  of  Fort  Niagara,  who  happened  to  be  at 
the  time,  on  the  wrong  ride  of  tbe  lines.    At  Bufikb,  the  citizeoa 
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were  first  apprised  of  the  existence  of  war,  by  the  capture  of  a 
small  vessel,  which  had  just  started  from  Black  Rock  with  a  load 
of  salt,  bound  up  the  lake.  The  vessel,  cargo  and  crew,  were 
taken  to  Fort  Erie.  The  tidings  of  all  this,  did  not  fail  to  reach 
flte  greater  portion  of  Western  New  York  simultaneously  with  ihe 
news  of  the  declaration  of  war.  All  was  bustle  and  confusion; 
then  followed  days  and  weeks  of  musters,  and  drafting  of  militia, 
marching  to  the  lines  in  small  squads  from  the  back  settlements, 
and  in  consolidated  ones,  along  the  mdn  Bu^o  road.  Batavia 
was  soon  converted  from  a  quiet  country'  village,  into  a  military 
rendezvous.  Then  was  heard  there,  the  constant  rolling  of  the 
dnun,  the  shrill  tones  of  the  fife,  the  din  of  weapons  of  war, 
the  rattling  of  the  wheels  of  baggage  wagons;  troops  were 
arriving  and  departing  in  constant  succession. 

On  the  2l3t  of  May,  1812,  there  were  but  six  hundred  men  under 
arms  upon  the  Niagara  frontier,  beside  those  attached  to  the  garrison 
at  Niagara.  These  had  been  called  out  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  requisition  of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The 
requisition  ordered  a  draft  of  miltia,  but  generally,  the  force  was 
composed  of  volunteers.  They  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Swift;  several  volunteer  companies  were  added  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  war;  on  the  4th  of  July,  eight  days  after  the 
Dews  of  the  declaration  of  war  had  been  received,  the  aggregate 
militia  force  upon  the  frontier,  was  about  three  thousand.  Soon 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Gen.  William  Wadsworth  assumed 
command.  On  the  28th  of  July,  the  command  devolved  upon  Gen. 
Amos  Hall,  and  on  the  llth  August,  upon  Major  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  established   his  head  quarters  at  Lewiston. 

Such  was  the  state  of  alarm  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  that 
Mr.  Ellicott  deemed  it  necessary  to  quiet  it,  by  an  address  to  the 
settlers  dated  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  whidi  he  assures  them  of  the 
e0ectual  guarding  of  the  lines,  and  of  the  safety  of  thp  whole 
region  from  invasion. 

War  preparations  were  as  active  in  Canada  as  upon  this  side  of 
the  lines.  When  the  declaration  of  war  came,  the  state  of  defence 
there  was  by  far  the  best;  there  were  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
regular  troops  stationed  between  the  lakes,  along  the  Niagara  river. 
The  militia  of  the  Upper  Provmce  were  ordered  out  en  rnasse. 
While  there  was  no  artillery  upon  this  side,  until  some  weeks  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  upon  the  other  were  over  Mie  hundred 
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pieces.  Fort  Erie  was  put  in  repair,  a  redoubt  was  thrown  op 
opposite  Black  Rock;  a  battery  erected  at  Chippewa,  aDd  another 
below  the  Falls.  Defeocea  were  also  erected  od  QueeostMi  Heights 
directly  <^)posite  Lewistoa  village,  on  the  rirer  t^posite  Youngston, 
sMd  Fort  George  was  strengthened.  One  of  the  incifnent  stepa  in 
Canada,  was  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Indians  in  the  Province. 
This  had  been  too  long  a  favorite  policy  of  England,  to  be  aban- 
dooed.  Gen.  Brock,  the  acting  Governor  of  the  Province,  assumed 
the  inunediate  command  of  the  troops. 

The  prompt  assembling  of  troops  upon  our  frontier  had  the  effect 
to  quiet  alarm,  and  many  families  who  had  left  returned  to  their 
homes.  After  the  first  turmoil  and  bustle  were  over,  there  suc- 
ceeded comparative  quiet;  weeks  and  months  of  inactivity  upon  the 
lines;  the  usual  avocations  were  partially  resumed  in  die  settlements, 
though  frequently  disturbed  by  militia  drafts  and  faarrassin^  unfoun- 
ded rumors  of  actual  or  contemplated  incursions  of  the  British 
and  Indians.  There  was  little  real  cause  for  anticipating  danger 
of  this  nature,  for  the  preparations  upon  the  other  side  were 
whoHy  defensive  ones,  and  the  state  of  alarm  among  the  inhalntants 
there,  was  even  greater  than  here.  So  far  as  the  respective  inh^ 
itants  upon  each  side  of  the  lines  were  concerned,  there  was  the 
singular  spectacle  presented  of  mutual  fear  of  invasion.  There  was 
even  a  greater  fleeing  from  the  lines  in  Canada  than  upon  this  side. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  apprehension  and  alarm  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  was  the  fear  that  the  Seneca  Indians 
would  revive  their  ancient  predilections,  and  be  found  allies  of  the 
British  and  Canadian  Indians.  Their  position  was  at  first  enigmat- 
ical->- undefined.  Their  chiefs,  prominent  anKHigwhom  was  Red 
Jacket,  at  that  periodgxcounseled  and  maintained  neutrality;  and 
neutrality  was  unfavorably  construed  by  the  border  settlers.  Their 
position  of  neutrality  was,  however,  early  secured  by  a  talk  in 
council  But  when  these  appi;ehensionB  were  partially  quieted, 
every  breeze  that  came  from  Canada,  or  from  the  west,  brought 
with  it  to  the  scattered  border  settlements  of  the  Holland  Purchase, 
rumors  rife  with  accounts  of  contemplated  Indian  leagues,  and 
banded  descents  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Judge 
Erastus  Granger,  the  then  Government  Agent  of  the  Senecas,  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  hold  a  council  with  them  and  get  assuran- 
ces of  neutrality.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellicott  to  Mr.  Busti,  dated 
July  7,  1812,  he  assures  him  of  the  entire  safety  of  the  country 
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from  invasioQ — of  cotnparatiye  quiet,  and  adds: — "I  send  by  the 
nwil  that  cairieB  this  letter,  our  last  newspaper,  which  cootains  a 
speech  made  by  an  Indian  chief  to  the  iohabitaols  of  this  village, 
and  our  reply,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  Indians  are  dispcseil 
to  be  on  good  tenns  with  us — and  that  they  hare  dechired  the 
Mohawk  ludiaas,  residing  in  Canada,  out  of  the  ccmfederation  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  of  course,  'enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends.'" 
This  position  of  neutrality,  partially  preserved  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  war,  was  not  long  maintained.  The  Senecas,  rightly  detei^ 
mining  their  true  poudon  and  interests,  soon  became  fast  friends  to 
the  United  States, — useful  armed  aUies,  in  several  contests. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  jnonser  sketch  of  war  preparations; 
the  condition  of  this  region  when  the  trying  and  eventful  crisis 
arrived;  and  arrayed  the  combatants,  ready  to  ctxnmence  a  long 
aeries  of  engagements,  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes  and  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  war;  we  proceed  to  occupy  an  allotted  and 
stinted  space,  with  two  prominent  events,  selected  for  their 
more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  frontier  settlers  of  the  Holland 
Furdiase,  and  their  promment  participation  in  them;  and  for  the 
ad<Utional  reason  that,  while  a  faithful  relation  of  the  one  is  humilia- 
ting to  pride  of  country,  and  sullies  the  r^mtation  of  our  citizen  sol- 
diery, that  of  the  other  elevates  the  former,  and  redeems  the  latter. 

The  calamities  with  which  the  Niagara  frontiers  were  visited,  in 
the  winter  of  181S  and  '14,  had  their  origin,  as  it  is  well  knovra,  in 
the  injudicioufl  (not  to  say  wanton,)  destruction  of  Newark,  now 
Niagara  village.  After  nearly  two  years'  duration  of  a  war,  which, 
upon  this  frontier  at  least,  had  been  wretchedly  conducted;  a  vas- 
cillating  policy  prevailing  that,  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty- 
six  years,  is  a  mystery  yet  unraveled;  the  whole  sum  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  arms,  was  the  military  possession  of  this  small  town, 
and  its  garrison,  Fort  George.  This  constituted  our  only  footiiold 
in  Canada,  and  that,  as  it  will  be  seen,  was  to  be  most  shamefiilly 
abandoned. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  entire  regular  force  from  this  frontier,  had 
left  Gen.  M'Clure,  of  the  New  York  Stats  militia,  in  command  of 
the  conquered  territory.  After  an  unprofitable  occupancy  of  a  few 
weeks,  he  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Fort  George,  and  applied  the 
torch  to  the  village  of  Newark,  destroying  every  house  in  the 
village,  and  leaving  its  p(^Kilation  houseless,  exposed  to  the  inclem- 
sncy  of  the- season. 
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M'Clure  and  hii  anny  took  ihelter  in  Fort  Nisgan,  and  the 
Abandoned  ground  was  aooa  occupied  by  CoL  Humy  with  «  force 
of  fire  hundred  British  soldien  and  ln^'«"»  The  news  of  this 
rash  and  improvident  act,  nwt  with  unqualified  diBq>pn>batkia 
every  where;  and  especially  apon  the  frontier,  where  the  blow  <rf' 
retribution  was  soon  to  fall;  among  those  who  justly  appreciated 
the  penalty  they  must  pay  for  the  act  of  foUy.  If^  as  was  iilleged, 
by  Uie  few  otologists  of  Gen.  M'Clnre,  it  was  an  act  <^  retaliation 
for  British  spoilations  elsewhere,  it  was  an  imtimely  one,  taking 
place  under  circumstances  that  insured  a  heavy  penalty.  The 
weak  defences  then  apoa  our  frontier,  to  eocoonter  the  retaliatira 
that  but  a  little  foresight  would  have  aoticipaled,  should  have 
counseled  prudence,  if  not  a  warfare  more  in  conaraance  with 
humanity.  But  we  drop  a  fhiitlul  source  of  ccHnmect  and 
reflection,  that  belongs  to  a  generml  history  of  the  war,  and 
proceed  to  sketch  briefly  the  cousequences  that  followed;  and 
they  were  not  slow  in  coming. 

Gen.  M'Clure  remaining  but  a  short  time  at  Niagara,  took  up 
his  head-quarters  at  BuflUo,  &om  wfatcfa  place  be,  in  a  short  time, 
had  occasoo  to  address  a  di^tch  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
containing,  io  his  own  language,  and  what  must  have  been,  the 
"mortifying  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Fort  Niagara."  With  that 
disgraceful  surrender,  even  the  partial  reader  of  war  hist<ny  is 
familiar. 

The  force  that  landed  at  the  Five  Mile  Meadowa,  under  CoL 
Murray,  was  about  500  — they  completed  the  landing  before  day- 
break. 

A  party  of  Indians,  leaving  the  main  body,  came  up  to  Lewtston, 
— arriving  about  sunrise.  There  was  stationed  there  but  a  anall 
force  under  the  command  of  Major  Bennett,  that  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  six  or  seven  men;  among  whom  were  two  scms  ci 
Horatio  Jones.  The  attack  upon  the  village,  was  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  a  sudden  surprise.  There  was  little  of  warning;  die 
Indians  preceding  for  a  few  minutes,  a  detatdun^it  of  British 
soldiers,  swoimed  out  of  the  woods,  and  commenced  an  indisOToa- 
nate  shooting  down  of  flying  citizens,  plundering  and  burning. 
Among  Uie  slain  in  the  attack  on  Lewiston,  was  Dr.  Alvord,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  early  physician  at  Batavia.  He  wu 
shot  from  Ihs  horse  while  endeavoring  to  make  his  retreat  Miles 
Gillitt  and  a  younger  brother,  sons  of  the  early  pimteer,  Solomon 
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GiUitt;  Thomas  Manh,  WiUiwn  Gardmr,  Tifiany  and  I^ch. 
That  day,  Daoember  19tb,  the  Ridge  Road  preieated  some  of  the 
hanheet  features  of  war  and  iOTaiioa.  The  inhalritaiitB  upon  the 
frontier,  ex  mtu»e,  were  retreatii^  eastward;  men,  womea  and 
duldrea;  the  Tuacarora  Indians  hanog  a  promineDt  position  in  the 
flight  The  resideDtB  upon  the  Ridge  that  had  not  got  the  start  of 
the  main  body,  fell  in  with  it  aa  it  approached  them.  There  was 
a  small  arsenal  at  the  first  four  comers,  west  of  Howell's  creek,  a 
log  building,  containing  a  number  of  barreb  of  powder,  several 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  a  qoaDttQr  of  fixed  ammunitifm. 
Making  a  stand  there,  the  more  timid  were  for  firing  the  magazine 
and  coatinuing  the  retreat  The  braver  cooncils  prevailed  to  a 
small  extent  They  made  sufficient  demonstrations  to  turn  back 
a  few  Indian  scouts  that  bad  followed  up  the  retreat  to  plunder 
such  as  fell  in  the  rear.  The  mass  made  no  halt  at  the  arsenal, 
but  pushed  on  in  an  almost  unbroken  column,  until  they  arrived  at 
FcHsyth's,  where  they  divided,  a  part  takmg  the  Lewistuo  road, 
and  seeking  asylums  in  Gienesee  county,  and  over  the  river;  and  a 
part  along  the  Ridge  Road,  and  off  from  it  in  the  new  settlements 
of  vibat  is  now  Orieans  and  Monroe  counties,  and  in  what  is  now 
Wayne,  and  the  north  part  of  Ontario  counties.  All  kinds  of 
vehicles  were  put  in  requisition.  It  was  a  motley  throng.  fl>'ing 
from  the  torch  and  the  tcnnahawk  of  an  invading  foe,  without  hardly 
the  show  of  a  military  oiganizatioo  to  cover  their  retreat 

Almost  the  only  resistance  that  Ute  invaders  encountered,  was 
an  attack  upon  Lewiston  Heights,  in  their  attempted  advance  to 
Niagara  Falls,  by  Maj.  Mallory,  and  his  small  corps  of  Canadian 
voluoteeiB,  who  were  stationed  at  Schlosser.  They  compelled 
them  to  retreat  below  the  mountain,  and  afterwards  contested  the 
ground  to  Tonawanda,  with  a  bravery  that  was  the  more  creditable, 
as  it  was  a  rare  article  at  that  unfortunate  period.  And  it  should 
be  mentioned  to  the  oedit  of  a  small  band  of  Tuscarora  Indians, 
that  they  efiectually  aided  the  flight  of  the  citizens  of  Lewiston, 
by  firing  upcm  the  Indian  scouts  that  were  following  them  up,  frcnn 
an  ambush,  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  near  where  the  road 
from  their  village  c(»nes  upon  the  Ridge.  It  helped  to  turn  back 
tbe  pursuers. 

There  are  many  interesting  reminiKences  connected  with  the  at- 
tack upon  Lewiston  and  the  flight  of  its  citizens,  but  a  small  portion 
of  which  can  be  given  in  this  brief  notice  of  tbe  events  of  the  war. 
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At  the  period  of  the  iavuioo,  Judge  Lothn^  Cooke,  wu  w 
invalid,  having  had,  but  a  short  time  previous,  one  of  his  kp 
amputated.  He  was  laid  upon  an  oz-sled,  and  accompanied  by  tw 
brother,  the  late  Hon.  Bates  Cooke.  When  they  bad  proceeded 
but  afew  miles  upon  the  Ridge,  a  scout  of  five  Indians  overlook 
them,  and  ordered  a  halt.  Bates  Cooke  leieed  a  gun  that  was  lyiof 
upon  a  sled  directly  behind  them,  fired,  and  shot  one  of  the  Indian 
tfirough  the  neck.  He  fell  from  his  horse,  jumped  upoa  his  feel, 
and  after  running  about  fifteen  rods,  fell  and  died.  Mr.  C.  bavii^ 
no  farther  means  of  defence,  ran,  the  Indians  making  two  ioefiectinl 
shots  at  him  in  his  retreat.  The  firing  of  the  guns  brought  some 
Tuscarora  Indians  to  the  spot,  who  fired  upon  the  British  Indiani 
that  remained,  and  compelled  them  to  turn  back ;  the  sled  with  the 
invalid  passing  on  in  safety.  In  the  pocket  of  the  dead  Indian,  was 
found  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Indian  Agent  at  Niagara,  saying 
that  the  bearer  was  an  "  Ottawa  brave,  worthy  of  being  eDtnvted 
with  any  daring  expedition.". 

During  the  succeeding  summer,  the  British  being  in  possesnoo  of 
Fort  Niagara,  small  marauding  parties,  generally  Indians,  occa- 
sionally visited  the  settlers  who  had  ventured  back  to  their  homes 
in  the  neighborhood.  Upon  one  occasion,  an  Indian  strolled  from 
the  Fort  alone,  and  passing  through  the  woods,  came  out  upon  the 
Ridge  at  the  house  of  Sparrow  Sage,  three  miles  east  of  Lewiatoo. 
Entering  the  house,  he  found  Mrs.  Sage  and  a  female  compsmion 
unprotected,  and  made  them  his  prisoners.  Ordering  them  into  the 
woods,  and  directing  their  course  toward  the  Fort,  the  cooipankn 
of  Mrs.  Sage  made  her  escape,  and  hastily  apprised  Mr.  Sage  of 
his  wife's  captivity.  He  pursued — overtook  the  captor  and  c^ 
tive,  and  inflicting  a  severe  wound  upon  the  Indian  with  an  axe, 
caused  him  to  release  Mrs.  Sage,  and  save  himself  by  flight.  It 
W9S  an  exploit  of  heroism,  chivalrous,  in  view  of  the  relation  that 
existed  between  the  rescuer  and  the  rescued,  worthy  of  a  nsk 
with  the  best  and  bravest  deeds  that  are  recorded  in  the  history  <4 
the  border  wars  of  the  Revolution. 

There  is  a  solitary  grave  upon  the  Ridge  road,  near  the  easteni 
extremity  of  Hopkhis'-  Marsh.  It  is  that  of  a  teamster  wboss 
name  was  Mead.  He  was  conveying  some  househohl  furniture 
from^wiston,  in  the  morning  of  the  invasion.  An  Indian  mvr- 
took  and  shot  him.  This  was  (he  farthest  advance  that  either  the 
British  or  Indians  made  upon  the  Ridge  road. 
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Three  or  four  days  aAer  the  Britisb  obtained  poueMum  of  Fort 
Niagara^  a  scouting  party  sallied  out  with  orders  to  proceed  down 
the  lake  as  far  as  the  Eighteen  Sfile  creek,  and  bum  every  tene- 
ment The  leading  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  deetructicHi 
of  the  mills  of  Judge  Van  Horn,  where  some  flour  destined  for 
our  aimy  was  stored.  The  order  was  pretty  thoroughly  executed; 
in  twenty-four  faoure  the  scattered  settlers  along  the  lake  road,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eighteen,  were  as  houseless,  as  were  those  of 
the  frontier,  from  Fort  Niagara  to  Tonawanda;  save  a  few 
dwellings  that  were  saved  by  the  commanding  officer,  against 
orders.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  peaceaUe  and  humane 
march  of  invaders  through  a  conquered  territory.  The  orders  of 
the  officer,  from  his  superior,  were  stringent,  and  even  sanguinary; 
but  he  managed  to  discharge  his  duty  according  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  In  several  instances  be  ordered  his  own  men  to  assist 
in  removing  some  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture, before  firing  houses;  and  when  the  mill  of  Judge  Van  Hcan 
was  fired,  be  ordered  several  barrels  of  flour  to  be  rolled  out  for 
the  use  of  the  families  he  had  reluctantly  made  destitute.  The 
author  regrets  that  he  cannot  fix  upon  his  name  with  certainty,  and 
record  it  with  this  tribute  of  praise  so  well  deserved;  one  informant 
Kays  it  was  Captain  Sherwood,  and  another,  that  it  was  Lieutenant 
Williams. 

The  mvaders  returned  to  Fort  Niagara,  taking  back  with  them 
fifteen  or  sixteen  men  as  prisoners,  and  leaving  such  women  and 
children  as  bad  not  fled  before  them,  unharmed.  Among  the  pris- 
oners was  Reuben  Wilson,  Esq.  The  old  gentleman,  in  relating 
these  events  to  the  author,  closed  by  saying: — "Myself  and  neigh- 
bors were  retained  eight  days  at  the  fort,  and  then  paroled. 
Returning,  we  gathered  up  what  was  left  of  our  efiects,  and  went 
east,  scattering  along  the  Ridge  Road  principally,  some  going  ovei 
the  Genesee  river.  In  a  few  days  there  was  no  family  upcm  the 
lake,  west  of  Gen.  Wisner's;"  [two  miles  below  Olcott,]  "except 
Messrs.  Grossman's,  Brewer's,  aiid  Cbahners',  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eighteen;  all  else  was  desertion  and  desohition.  I  returned  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  several  of  my  neighbors  returned  during 
the  winter  and  spring;  seme  of  them,  not  until  after  the  dose  (^ 
the  war;  and  some  of  them  never  returned,  haviog  seen  enough 
of  the  hardships  of  a  new  country,  and  of  harassing  frontier  life." 
Tbe  news  (k  all  that  had  occurred  spread  terror  and  conatemft- 
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tion  ihrou^out  Western  New  York.  A  farther  maztA  of  the 
invaders  was  aiiti<upated;  an  immediate  attack  upon  Bu^t^  ui 
at  leaet  an  advance  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Batavia,  viieie  there 
were  an  arsenal  and  military  stores.  Gen.  Hall,  oo  hearing  of  ibe 
iavanon,  at  his  residence  in  Bloomfield,  soon  collected  a  oonsiden- 
Ue  force  from  Genera!  Wadsworth's  Brigade,  in  Ontario,  ud 
Tolunteers  from  Genesee  county,  establishing  his  head-quarters  & 
Batavia.  An  arming  and  organization  was  perfected  by  the  25A 
of  December,  and  the  troops  marched  to  BuSalo.  General  HiU, 
in  his  official  dieqpatch,  says: — "I  arrived  at  Bufialo  on  the  moming 
of  the  S6th,  and  there  found  a  considerable  body  of  irreguk' 
troops,  of  varioufl  descriptions,  disorganized  and  confused; — ever; 
thing  wore  the  appearance  of  consternation  and  dismay.**  He 
reports  the  entire  number  of  Men  at  BuSalo,  on  the  S6lh,  at  a  little 
over  two  thousand,  to  whidi  was  added,  before  the  30th,  three 
hundred  from  Chautauque.  Organization,  from  the  titort  time  that 
was  allowed  to  perfect  it,  was  necessarily  imperfect. 

On  the  night  of  the  SOth  of  December,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock,  it  was  announced  at  Bu&lo,  that  a  patrol  of 
mounted  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieut  BoughttHi,  had  beoi 
fired  upon  by  a  British  force,  that  had  crossed  near  the  head 
of  Grand  Island^  advanced,  and  taken  possession  of  a  battery  which 
stood  upon  the  sit^  of  the  present  lower  village  of  Black  RocL 
The  tro<^s  at  Buffalo  were  immediately  paraded,  but  not  ordered 
to  march  upon  the  invaders,  Geo.  Hall  concluding  that  the  attack 
below  was  intended  to  draw  off  his  force  preparatory  to  an  attack 
upon  Buffalo.  General  Hopkins  being  absent  at  the  time,  the  com- 
mand at  Blac^  Rock  devolved  upon  Colonels  Warren  and  ChurchilL 
They  were  ordered  by  Gen.  Hall  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  battery 
where  they  had  taken  position,  dislodge  and  drive  them  from  their 
boats.  The  attack,  made  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  hasty 
preparation,  in  a  dark  night,  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Tia 
entire  force  was  dispersed.  Orders  were  immediatly  given  ffn*  the 
main  force  at  Buffido  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Black  Rock.  A 
second  attack  upon  the  British  foroe  m  the  battery,  by  a  small 
corps  headed  by  CoL  Chapin  and  Maj.  Adams,  ended  Eke  die  first, 
fai  failure  and  dispersion.  AH  that  succeeded,  was  but  a  chapter 
d*  disasters  and  failures,  which  are  principally  comprised  in  the 
following  extract  firc»n  an  official  dispatch  of  Gen.  Hall  to  Got. 
Tompkins: — 
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"  Afl  tbo  day  dawned,  I  discovered  a  detaclonent  of  the  en«n]r'« 
boats  crossing  to  our  shore,  and  bending  their  course  towards  tbs 
rear  of  Gen.  Porter's  house.  I  immediately  ordered  Col.  Blalteslee  to 
attack  the  enemy's  force  at  the  water's  edge.  I  became  satisfied  as 
to  'the  disposition  and  object  of  the  enemy.  Their  left  wing,  com- 
posed of  about  one  thousand  regulars,  miUtia,  and  Indians,  had  been 
landed  below  the  creek,  under  the  cover  of  the  oigbL  With  their 
centre,  consisting  of  four  hundred  royal  Scots,  commanded  by  Col. 
Gordon,  the  battle  was  commenced.  The  right,  which  was  pur- 
posely weak,  was  landed  near  the  main  battery,  merely  to  divert 
our  force;  the  whole  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Drummond,  and  led  on  by  Maj.  Gen.  Riall.  They  were  attaq|ted 
by  four  field  pieces  in  the  battery  at  the  water's  edge,  at  die  same 
time  the  battery  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  us,  of  shells,  hot  shot,  and  balL  The  whole  force  now 
opposed  to  the  enemy  was,  at  most,  not  over  six  hundred  men,  the 
remainder  having  fled,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  their  officers. 
These  few  but  brave  men,  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  with  the 
steady  coolness  of  veterans,  at  the  expense  of  many  valuable  lives. 
The  defection  of  the  militia,  by  reason  of  the  ground  on  whi<^ 
they  must  act,  left  the  forces  engaged,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire 
in  Iront  and  flank.  After  standing  their  ground  for  half  an  hour,  _ 
opposed  by  an  overwhelming  force  and  nearly  surrounded,  a  retreat 
became  necessary  to  their  safety,  and  was  accordingly  ordered..  I 
then  made  every  efibrt  to  rally  the  troops,  with  a  view  to  attack 
their  colomns  as  they  entered  the  village  of  Buffalo,  but  ell  in  vain. 
Deserted  by  my  principal  force,  I  fell  Dack  that  night  to  Eleven 
Mile  creek,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  flourishing  villages  of  Black 
Rock  and  Buffalo  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  which  they  have  pillaged 
and  laid  in  ashes.  ITiey  have  gained  but  little  plunder  from  the 
stores;  the  chief  loss  hu  fallen  upon  individuals.'' 

Such  is  the  official  account  of  the  memorable  and  diaastroos 
events  of  the  morning  of  the  80th  of  December.  A  long  catalogue 
of  cotemporary  accounts,  of  personal  recollections,  ought  he  added, 
which  would  furnish  pages  that  belong  upon  the  dark  side  of 
American  war  history.  It  was  the  consummation  of  a  series  of 
untoward  events,  which  bad  their  origin  in  the  general  bad  man- 
agement of  the  campaign  of  1818;  promoted,  its  climax  of  folly 
sdded,  by  an  act  of  wanton  aggression,  such  as  was  the  destructioa 
of  Newark,  at  a  period  when  retribution  was  sure  to  follow,  and  be 
disastrously  successful  as  it  was;  at  a  crisis  when  the  efficient 
defences  upon  our  frontiers  were  withdrawn,  and  the  inadequate 
protection  of  a  militia  force,  suddenly  drawn  from  their  homes  at 
an  ioclemeot  season,  without  opportnmty  for  efficient  oiganizatioD, 
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subitituted.  The  Britidi  foh»  that  landed  at  Black  Rock  mi 
inferior  in  pmnt  of  nnmben,  to  the  opponng  Amerif-an  force. 
accordiDg  to  the  eBtimates  of  Gen.  Halb  The  Briti^  official 
accounts  make  the  whole  invading  force  under  Gen.  Riall  but  little 
over  one  thousand.  Upon  the  one  hand,  however,  tbsre  were  ill 
the  advantages  of  efficient  organization,  tolerable  discipline,  and  of 
■Hack,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night;  upon  the  other,  the 
disadvantages  that  have  ahready  been  enumerated,  to  which  ttaj 
be  added,  cowardice  and  flight,  disgraceful  to  the  American  arms. 
And  yet  the  battle  of  Black  Rock,  the  generally  ioefficieiit  defences 
that  were  made  agaiust  an  invading  foe,  were  not  without  some 
redeeming  features.  There  were  creditable  and  honorable  acts  of 
bravery,  Init  they  were  isolated  ones.  There  were  those  who 
stood  ^rm  in  the  midst  of  flight,  until  resistance  seemed  no  longer 
of  any  avail  But  after  a  few  ineflnctual  attempts  to  beat  ba<^  the 
invaders,  it  was  a  general  rout  and  flight,  through  every  avenue  of 
escape  from  danger;  and  squads  of  aimed  soldiers,  ia  many  instances, 
preceded  even  women  and  children  in  the  hasty  retreat.  It  was 
•odd  enough,  and  disgraceful  enou^  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact. 
that  retrealiug  soldiers,  and  even  some  officers,  as  they  arrived  b 
the  back  settlements,  added  to  the  panic  and  dismay,  that  the  cooler 
headed  and  less  timorous  were  endeavoring  to  allay.  The  local 
history  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  the  aggregate,  is  creditable,  highlr 
K),  to  the  frontier  settlers  upon  the  Holland  Purchase.  Never  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country  has  there  been  a  more 
prompt  compliance  with  military  requisitions,  attended  with  greater 
sacrifices,  tlwin  in  that  criBis,  throughout  the  whole  reffoa  ot  West- 
ern New  York.  In  the  settlements  upon  the  Holland  Purchase, 
during  more  than  one  campaign,  there  might  have  been  seen  the 
small  harvest  fields  of  the  new  settlers,  ripening  for  the  ac^the  and 
the  sickle,  maturing,  and  going  to  waste;  while  the  owners,  whose 
toil  had  cleared,  planted,  and  sowed,  were  away,  enrolled  and 
under  arms,  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Improvements,  as 
has  been  befwe  said,  were  in  their  mfancy;  there  would  have  been 
no  surplus  produce,  with  seasonable  harvests;  the  reader  will 
readily  infer  in  what  degree,  late  and  often  ne^ected  harvests 
added  to  the  distrees  and  suffering  of  the  iohalMtants.  There  was 
in  the  whole  trying  and  eventful  crisis,  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 
Western  New  York,  in  the  main,  no  absence  of  a  devotion  to 
country,  or  willingness  to  defend  its  soil;  but  the  events  of  the 
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30th  of  December,  1813,  are  aeldom  now  recurred  to  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  witoesaed  them,  and  participated  in  their 
cc»uequenceB^  without  bringing  to  their  miitdB  lively  and  painful 
recollectiODB  of  imperfect  and  abortive  mearares  of  defence;  the 
rout,  the  hasty,  panic  stricken  retreat,  the  unnecesBary  surrender- 
ing of  a  frontier,  and  its  then  largest  village,  to  the  arms  and  the 
tord)  of  on  mvading  foe,  not  formidable  either  m  numbers  or  mil- 
itary-prowess. 

And  it  here  may  be  added,  in  reference  to  the  whole  history  of 
the  war  npiHi  this  frontier,  that  it  furnished  a  distinct,  and  ever  to 
be  remembered  demonstration  of  the  inutility  of  a  drafted  militia. 
Where  ever  such  troops  were  relied  upon,  there  were  failure  and 
disaster.  While  the  volunteer  militia  that  came  out  at  di^rent 
periods,  and  in  di&rent  corps,  during  the  whole  war,  seldom  foiled 
to  render  efficiemt  service;  often  competed  successfully  with 
regular  troops,  for  preference  in  good  conduct  and  achievements, 
upon  the  battle  fipld. 

Arresting  this  slight  digression,  we  will  return  to  Buffalo,  and 
detail  events  of  easy  conquest,  retreat,  flight,  jNllage  and  devasta- 
tion, v^iich  General  Hall,  in  his  official  despatch,  has  so  summarily 
disposed  of,  Before  daylight,  the  citizens  of  Bufialo  were  fully 
apprised  of  the  feeble  and  ill  managed  defence  at  Black  Rock;  of 
its  prospect  of  failure.  Tidings  that  all  was  hopeless,  had  reached 
them,  and  were  conliTmed  by  the  hasty  retreat  of  squads  of 
miUtia,  who  were  making  palpable  demonstraticms  of  their  innate 
love  of  life,  in  their  eagemeas  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  race 
that  was  taking  them  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Those  of  the 
citizens  who  had  teams  of  oxen  or  horses,  put  them  in  requisition, 
hastily  snatching  but  a  small  portion  of  the  personal  efiects  of 
themselves  and  famiUea — in  most  instances,  but  a  scanty  wardrobe 
— and  seeking,  in  terror  and  dismay,  the  most  convenient  avenues 
of  retreat.  In  numerous  instances,  women  and  children,  inode- 
qately  provided  with  the  means  of  protecting  them  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  started  out  on  foot,  to  wade  through  the 
mow  many  weary  miles,  before  they  could  expect  to  find  shelter 
and  rest  'Hie  British  army  advanced  from  Black  Rock,  or  rather 
bom  the  lost  point  at  wiacti  they  had  met  with  any  considerable 
resistance,  annoyed  only  by  a  few  discbarges  from  a  twelve  pound 
cannon,  manned  by  a  small  corps  that  had  taken  positioD  at  the 
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joDctkin  of  tbfl  Black  Rodt  sncl  the  nuio  road.  When  it  had 
adruiced  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  (rid  burying  ground,  many  of 
the  fainiliei  of  the  citizens  were  hot  jott  leaving  their  dwdlbga, 
and  otfien  had  not  got  far  beycHid  the  botntda  of  the  Tillage.  At 
thin  critical  jnnctaro,  when  the  Indiana  were  leaving  the  main 
army,  in  aconto^  and  vera  abont  to  enter  the  village,  commence 
the  work  of  plunder,  and  faC  upon  sach  of  the  inbatntants  as  -were 
late  in  the  retreat,  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  Cd. 
Cyrenins  Chapin,  in  the  absence  of  any  one  who  had  authority  to 
treat  with  the  invaders,  and  agree  upon  terms  of  capitatation, 
moonted  a  horse,  and  with  a  i^te  handkerchief  raised  upon  the 
end  of  hia  cane,  approached  the  enemy  and  sought  an  interview 
with  Gen.  RialL  Terms  of  cafutulation  were  hastily  arranged. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  public  property  should  be  pven  up,  and 
private  pn^rty  respected;  that  the  invading  force  should  not  be 
attacked  while  it  remained  ro  poasessioa  of  the  village.  While  this 
negotiation  was  going  on,  time  was  given  for  the  la^ng  dtisens 
to  make  their  escape.  The  main  body  of  the  invaders  soon 
entered  the  village.  Among  the  few  citizens  who  had  remained, 
1o  endeavor  to  save  their  property,  bende  Col.  Oiapio,  were  Judge 
Walden,  Messrs.  Cook,  Pomeroy  and  Kane,  and  Mrs.  St  John 
and  Lovejoy.  At  the  suggestion  at  the  Britisb  officeis,  all  the 
intoxicating  liquors  that  could  be  found  in  the  village,  were 
de8tro3red,  to  prevent  the  Indians  getting  access  to  them,  sod 
becoming  uncontrollable. 

In  this  position  of  affaira,  a  butldti^  was  discovered  on  fire. 
Judge  Walden  enquired  of  CoL  Chapin,  the  meaning  of  this 
mfraction  of  the  terms  of  capitulation;  the  Colonel,  surprised 
himself,  requested  the  Judge  to  have  an  immediate  interview  ^th 
Gen.  Rial).  Failing  to  meet  with  turn,  he  found  Cokxiel  Elliott, 
who  had  command  of  the  Indians.  He  jostified  the  couMoence- 
ment  of  burning,  upon  the  ground  that  an  American  force  was 
marching  to  attack  them.  Looking  np  main  street.  Judge  Walden 
saw  a  small  force  approaching,  and  immediately  started  oat  to 
meet  it  It  proved  to  be  a  detachment  of  forty  regular  soldiers, 
-  who  had  been  exempts  at  the  hospital  in  Williamsville,  under  the 
command  of  lient  Riddle,  marching  in  to  save  the  village  I  Jodge 
Walden  remcfflstrated  against  the  rash  and  hair  brained  enterprise, 
and  persoaded  the  Lieutenant  to  secure  a  retreat,  but  not  witboat 
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a  few  dischai^a  of  a  caonon  be  had  brought  along  with  him,  and 
vehement  protestaliona  against  the  capitulation,  and  the  authority 
that  had  aanctiooed  it 

The  firing  of  buildinga  bad  now  progressed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  mider  the  direction  of  a  Lieutenant,  who  moved  from  house 
to  house,  with  a  small  corps,  that  appUed  ^e  torch  under  his 
directicHi.  A  simultaneous  plundering  was  commenced  by  the 
Indians.  All  the  buildings  were  burned  during  the  first  day, 
except  Mrs.  St.  John's  house,  Mrs.  I^ovejoy's,  Dr.  Chain's,  Judge 
Walden'sand  Reece's  blacksmith  shop.  Mrs.  St  John  remained 
in  her  house,  and  claimed  protection  for  herself  and  property, 
which  was  granted.  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  less  fortunate,  and  less 
prudent,  had  some  altercation  with  the  Indians,  who  entered  her 
house  for  plunder,  was  stabbed,  and  her  lifeless  body  thrown  into 
the  street  Judge  Walden  carried  the  body  back  into  the  house, 
where  it  was  consumed  the  next  day,  with  the  house. 

About  3  o'clock  P.  M-r  the  village  was  evacuated  by  the 
invaders,  the  main  force  moving  down  to  Black  Rock,  and  crossing 
the  river  with  the  public  property  they  had  captured,  and  their 
plunder.  On  the  second  day,  all  was  quiet;  there  were  no  British 
Dor  Indians  hi  the  village,  or  rather  where  the  village  had  been; 
but  there  were  plunderers  of  a  difiereat  character,  those  who 
churned,  but  were  unworthy  of,  the  name  of  American  citizens-^ 
marauders  and  land  pirates — hanging  around  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation, stealing  and  carrying  off  the  little  the  enemy  had  left; 
and  this  domestic  rapine  was  continued  as  long  aa  there  was  any- 
thing left  to  steal.  Revolting  it  is,  to  be  obliged  to  record  the 
shameful  truth  in  the  annals  of  the  Holland  Purchase.  We  must 
place  it  to  the  account  of  war  and  its  demoralizing  tendencies. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day,  a  small  party  of  British  and 
Indians  returned,  burnt  all  the  buildings  that  had  before  been 
spared,  except  Mrs.  St  John's  house  and  Reece's  blacksmith  shop; 
after  which  they  passed  down  the  Niagara  nver  to  Fort  Niagara. 
The  reader  will  have  observed  that  Col.  Chaptn  exercised  an 
ioAuence  somewhat  extraordinary,  for  one  who  had  been  conspic- 
uous in  a  previous  invasion  of  Canada.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  stand  he  had  taken  at  Newark,  against  Gen.  M'Clure,  and  the 
rash  measures  there,  which  were  bo  promptly  retaUated.  Judge 
Walden  aiid  the  few  other  citizens  that  remained,  probably  owed 
their  exemption  fr(Hn  harm,  to  his  influence.    The  Judge  was  at 
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Otto  lime,  with  otben  tfaat  remained,  fonnaUy  made  piiwoer,  be 
by  walking  off  unobserved,  and  dodging  {rom  point  to  punt,  wlu 
the  eoemy  were  engroBsed  with  the  buaioess  of  plundering  ik 
boming,  he  escaped.  Cd.  Chapin  was  made  a  prisooer,  takoi  i; 
HoDtreal,  and  retamed  several  moDths. 

The  few  dttzens  that  bad  remained  in  Bii£blo,  went  back  into  tk 
country.  Days  and  weeks  of  deserticm,  stillness  aod  deaohliix. 
sucoeeded.  The  viUagea  of  Bufialo,  Black  Rock,  Niagan  F&Ik 
LewiatOD  and  Youngstown,  and  the  fann  houses  and  other  fiTi**™** 
that  intervened,  presented  but  one  extended  scene  of  nan  aoi 
devastation.  Mr.  James  Sloan,  a  reudentof  Stack  Rock,  an  actire 
participator  in  many  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  war  of  1812, 
says,  that  a  few  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Buffalo,  himself  mi 
Judge  Wilkeson,  passed  down  the  lake  from  the  Barker  Btand,  and 
through  (be  main  street  of  the  site  of  Buffab,  to  the  Cold  ^>ri^ 
That,  between  the  Pratt  ferry  and  the  Cold  Springs,  a  cat  tint  mi 
wandering  about  its  former  home,  was  all  that  they  saw  <i£  any 
living  thing! 

The  Buffalo  road  was  the  main  avenue  of  retreat  and  flight  for 
the  citizens,  though  la^e  numbers  of  them  went  up  the  lake,  and 
through  the  Seneca  Indian  village,  Wilbnk,  (Aurora,)  Sheldon  and 
Waiaaw.  During  the  whole  day,  (the  SOth,)  the  Bu&lo  road  vii 
crowded  with  squads  of  retreating  soldiers — the  retiring  "bohtaib 
of  their  country's  defence;"  famihes  upon  sleighs,  ox  sleda^  and  go 
foot;  in  many  instances  half  clad  children,  the  wounded,  the  aged 
aod  infinn,  were  wading  through  snow,  bands  of  able  bodied  anned 
men  often  passing  them,  {Mtiless  and  unobserving,  absorbed  in  deep 
concern  for  their  own  individual  and  espedal  safety.  Here  and 
there,  along  the  road,  were  feeble  attempts  to  rally  and  stand;  some 
resolute  individuals  would  fHX>pose  it,  and  partially  succeed;  but  oo 
would  come  the  kUe  rumor  that  the  invaders  were  poahing  their 
cmquests,  and  the  feeble  barriers  would  ^ve  way,  as  does  tbe 
momentary  deposits  in  flood  tide,  aai  oa,  on,  would  sweep  the 
atrong  current  of  dismay,  rout  and  Ai^tl  Idle  rumora  we  bare 
said,  and  so  they  were.  Timidity,  fear,  marked  every  movemenl 
of  the  invaders,  from  the  landing  at  Black  Rodt,  to  the  final 
evacuatitm.  They  had  no  idea  <^  extending  their  march.  They 
were  astonidied  themselves,  in  view  of  tbeir  eaay  conqnests,  sad 
daring  their  short  stay  in  Buffalo,  their  eyes  were  strained  to  catch 
tbe  first  glimpses  of  a  force  they  expected  would  soi»  be  rallied  to 
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drive  them  from  our  wmL  Alasl  for  the  honor  of  our  cotmtty  and 
its  amu,  such  a  force  never  came.  Even  the  approach  of  a  amall 
band  of  invalidi  from  WilliamivillB,  made  them  shake  in  their  shoes; 
aod  occupatioa  of  the  whole  ctHiquered  frontier,  was  brief,  stealthy, 
and  full  (d*  apprehension,  save  at  the  strong  fortress  of  Kiagara, 
aod  withiD  the  limits  where  it  furnished  an  easy  refuge.  There 
was  but  little  of  glory,  or  high  military  achievemente  upon  either 
hand.  The  taking  of  Fort  Niagara,  was  but  a  well  managed  snr- 
prise,  a  rout,  almost  in  the  absence  of  any  resistance;  all  else,  from 
there  to  BuflUo,  was  brief,  desolating  occupation,  and  maraoding; 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  military  campaign,  aod  ortb- 
nary  ctmqnests. 

Batavia  became  the  head  quarters,  the  final  rallying  point  of  small 
remnuitB  of  an  anny;  a  halting  place,  for  the  fleeing,  homeless  and 
houselesB  citizeos  of  the  frontier;  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of 
all  the  tenements  in  the  village  and  neighborhood.  The  most  valu- 
able efiects  of  the  land  office  were  taken  beyond  the  Genesee  river; 
the  house  of  Mr.  Ellicott  converted  into  quarters  for  army  officers^ 
and  his  office  into  an  hospital;  private  houses  were  thrown  open, 
bams  aod  sheds  occupied;  families  that  were  separated  in  the  hasty 
departure  from  Bufialo,  became  united  there;  their  scattered  mem- 
bers, male  and  female,  drop|Hog  in  one  after  the  other,  and  giving 
by  their  presence  the  first  assurance  of  escape  from  danger.  All 
along  the  Bu&lo  road,  as  far  as  the  Genesee  river,  there  were 
deserted  houses,  <griiich  did  not  fail  to  have  new  occupants,  sooo 
after  the  flight  from  the  frontiers  commenced.  The  owners  eojoan>- 
ing  in  some  hospitable  neighborhood  over  the  river,  would  hear 
that  their  deserted  homes  had  tenants,  of  whom  they  bad  never 
before  heard,  who  bad  entered  without  the  fonnality  of  a  lease. 

And  here,  in  these  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  reminiscences, 
the  author  must  not  omit  to  name  his  old  friend  and  fellow  crafts- 
man. Smith  H.  SaUsbury,  The  BuSalo  Gazette,  published  by 
himself  and  his  brother,  Hezekiah  A.  Salisbury,  during  the  eariiest 
years  of  its  existence,  and  by  himself,  after  May  1818,  was  the 
only  local  chronicler  of  events  upon  the  immediate  frontier,  during 

NoTX.  —  Mn.  Hatfasn,  who  hH  ■hndy  bMn  DBmad  u  om  of  tha  aariiasi  rtaidsui 
of  Ba^Oi  •BT*  tbit  the  Bud  herdaaffatan  itmrlad  from  thaTJUige  OD  ftral  ■  litUa  befora 
dsylii^: — "  It  WW  ^otf  duk,  wa  could  baar  fhwi  Black  Rock  the  InceaMot  nw  of 
nnuketr;,  and  aBa  floihai  of  tl^t  luioj  aboira  Ibe  iotarreoing  foreaU  When  day-ligtit 
coma,  llie  Bofialo  read  preieDtMl  i  lad  qMctaela  of  aDdden  flight,  tnbary  and  deatluilion." 
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the  war  of  1812.  Its  weekly  arrival  in  the  back  settlements,  w 
always  anxiously  looked  for,  and  seldom  has  a  public  journal  ben 
more  useful  and  reliable.  Frequently,  did  it  serve  to  allay  ohm- 
cessary  excitement  and  alarm  throughout  Western  New  Yorl; 
and  it  preserved,  throughout  the  eventful  crisis,  a  high  chaiacte: 
for  truth,  and  careful  and  judicious  management.  There  was  la 
hiatus  in  its  publication,  a  few  weeks,  which  embraced  the  invasifsi 
of  the  frontier,  but  when  the  disturbed  elements  began  to  seltk 
down  into  comparative  quiet, — as  early  as  the  24th  of  Jannuv. 
after  the  invasion,  the  public  were  again  served  with  the  "Bnflak 
Gazette,  printed  at  Harrui'  Hill,  near  Williamsville — &nith  K 
Salisbury,  Editor." 

Of  the  stirring  and  diversified  scenes  of  flight  and  refuge,  pre- 
sented upon  the  south  route,  via  Willink  and  the  old  "  Big  Tree' 
road  on  the  30th  of  December,  the  author  is  enabled  to  give  aotne 
account  from  personal  observation  and  recollectioo.  Detadied 
members  of  many  of  the  families  of  Bu^o,  took  that  rrale. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  30th,  and  forenoon  of  the  31st,  the 
road  from  Willink  to  Turner's  Comers  in  Sheldon,  presented  one 
continuous  column  of  retreating  soldiers,  men,  won^n  and  cbiUreu 
from  Buffalo,  families  from  the  settlements  in  all  the  Bouthero  po- 
tion of  what  is  now  Erie  county,  and  the  Indians  en  masse,  from  the 
Buffalo  Reservation.'  An  ox  sled  would  come  along  beaiinf 
wounded  soldiers,  whose  companions  had  perhaps  pressed  the  slov 
team  into  their  service;  another,  with  the  family  of  a  settler,  a  fev  I 
household  goods  that  had  been  hustled  upon  it,  and  one,  two  ot 
three,  wearied  females  from  Buffalo,  who  had  be^ed  the  privilege 
of  a  ride  and  the  rest  that  it  afforded;  then  a  litter,  borne  upon  men's 
shoulders,  upon  which  was  reclined,  a  wounded  soldier,  or  an  tnfiini 
citizen;  then  squads  of  women  and  children  on  foot;  theo  a  remnant 
of  some  dispersed  corps  of  militia,  hugging  as  booty,  "as  spcHa  (^ 
the  vanquished,"  the  arms  titey  had  neglected  to  use;  then  squads 
and  families  of  Indians,  on  foot  and  on  ponies,  the  squaw  with  her 
pappoos  upon  her  back,  and  a  bevy  of  juvenile  Senecasin  her  train; 
and  all  this  is  but  a  stinted  programm  of  the  scene  that  was  presen- 
ted. Bread,  meats  and  drinks,  soon  vanished  from  the  log  taverm 
on  the  routes,  and  the  stationary  and  fleeing  settlers  divided  their 
scanty  stores  vrith  the  ahnost  famished  that  came  from  the  frontien. 

It  was  a  crisis  of  sufiering  and  privation;  a  winter  of  gloom  ud 
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despondency.  Language,  at  this  diatant  day,  is  inadequate  to 
enable  the  reader  fully  to  realize  the  then  condition  of  the  Holland 
Purchase.  Throughout  all  the  back  settlementB,  there  were  the 
half  deserted  neighborhoods;  the  solitary  log  house,  no  smoke 
rising  from  its  stick  chimney;  cattle,  sheep,  and  awine,  hovering 
around,  and  looking  in  vain  for  some  one  to  deal  out  their  accus- 
tomed food.  Upon  the  immediate  frontier,  stretching  out  in  a  long 
continuous  li^e,  from  a  strong  fortress,  where  the  invaders  were 
entrenched,  were  the  blackened  remains  of  once  happy  homes, 
scathed  and  desolated;  a  gloomy  stilkiess  brooding  over  the  scene, 
so  profound,  that  the  gaunt  wolf,  usually  stealthy  and  prowling, 
came  out  of  his  forest  haunts  at  mid  day,  and  lapped  the  clotted 
sno^  or  snatched  the  dismembered  limb  of  a  humaa  corse  that  in 
haste  and  flight  had  been  denied  the  right  of  sepulture  1 

Thus  ended  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1813.  To  give  the 
reader,  in  a  concise  form,  that  which  will  furnish  a  vivid  and  truth- 
ful description  of  the  condition  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  after  the 
invasion,  the  author  selects  some  cotemporary  accounts.  The  first 
is  a  circular  letter,  the  nature  and  objects  of  which  are  sufficiendy 
explained  by  Its  contents: — 

CuinMioDx,  8ik  Jao.  ISIA 

Niij^wm  eoanly  ud  that  put  of  Osumm  wbkh  Um  weit  cT  Batnia  are  -oomplaUljr 
dapopolated.  All  lbs  •eltlcmenli  in  a  ■ectimi  of  conntr;  foitr  milea  aqoare,  and  which 
eoDtained  man  than  twelTC  Ibouaaad  aoolt,  are  gSeclnahy  brdun  up.  Th»e  beta  jron 
are  Dadaabtedlf  aeqaainted  with;  bnl  the  diatreaM*  they  hare  produced,  noaa  bat  an 
eye  wilDcaa  can  Ihorenghly  appreciate.  Our  mda  are  filled  with  people,  many  of  wfaoai 
luiTB  beao  ndaced  treni  a  atale  of  competBDCf  and  good  proqiaota  to  Iha  hit  dagree  of 
want  and  aoiToiir.  So  anddea  waa  tbe  blow  by  wbkh  they  hare  besD  enuhed,  (hot  no 
pnnriaiaiia  conld  bemadeeElher  to  elude  or  to  meet  it  Tbe  fagitlTei  from TiiagnrecoiiD^ 
aapecially  were  diipereed  andsi  drcamitaacea  of  ao  much  tanoi  that  In  mne  caasa, 
molben  find  ihemaalTea  waaderiDg  with  atnn^  cbjldran,  and  cbildrea  are  aean  accom- 
panied by  each  aa  hare  dd  other  lympalhiea  with  them  than  Ihoee  of  commoa  nifferiDg*. 
Of  the  familiea  thiu  aepualed,  all  the  membem  can  nerei  again  meet  in  thij  life;  for 
the  aarae  lioleDce  wbich  baa  moda  them  beggan,  h«a  foraTor  dapifTed  them  of  tfaoit 
heada,  and  olhera  &t  their  braachei.  Afflictiona  of  the  mind  ao  deep  aa  bare  heem 
aOolted  to  theae  nnhappy  peofde,  we  eanuot  core.  They  can  prohahly  he  mbdned  only 
by  Bii  power  who  can  wipe  away  all  tean.  Bat  ihall  we  not  eadeavor  to  aaanaga  them! 
To  their  bodily  wanta  we  can  certainly  admintatai.  The  inhabitanB  of  thij  Tiltage  have 
made  large  contrihntlana  for  Iheir  relief,  in  praTiaioni,  clothing  and  money.  And  w« 
hare  been  appoiqted.  among  other  tbiaga,  to  eoliclt  fnrlber  relief  Ibr  them,  from  tutt 
weallby  and  liberal  minded  fellow  cilizena.  In  pnrraance  of  thia  appointment,  may  «• 
■ak  yon,  genDemeu,  to  Intereal  yooiaelTea  particolarly  in  their  behalf.  Ws  bsliere  that 
no  Dccaabn  haa  erer  occnred  in  oni  cannby  which  preeenled  atrenger  claimi  npon  indi> 
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Tidnd  btondnoa.  ud  w»  tuunUr  tonit  thit  wbMrer  la  wOGmc  M  unnc  *• 
wUl  BJwaji  snlille  biaMsIT  ta  the  pncuxa  nmrd  of  adan  chuilj.  Wa  an  g* 
with  gnat  ncpect. 

WH.  SHEPAKD. 
THAD^CHAPIN, 
HOBES  ATWATEE. 
N.  OORHAU. 
HTROB  HOLLET. 
TBOHAS  BEAIA 
PH1NEA8  P.  BATES. 
Com.  «f  <^4  mU  Ttli^at 
TolbaHMT.  Pbo-if  fi.  Vu  RinnusB, 
HoH.  Juos  EuT, 
Has.  AuBou  BrEHCiB, 
Bttrwai  Vur  RixMH.An,  En- 
Eluhi  JiKEuii,  Ewi. 
Ret.  ToKramv  Cloitm, 
Hit.  WiujiM  Null, 
RiT.  Joai  H.  Biuorois. 

In  answer  to  this  stirring  and  timely  appeal  for  aid,  the  Leg^i- 
ture  of  the  State  made  an  immediate  appropriation  of  fifty  tboonnd 
dollars;  the  Common  Council  of  Alb^y,  one  thousaDd;  that  of  New 
York,  three  thousand;  and  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  by  ibe 
citizens  of  Albany,  New  York,  Canandaigua  and  in  other  localities; 
to  which,  among  other  donations  were  added,  a  donation  of  two 
thousand  dollars  by  the  Holland  Company,  and  one  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  by  Joseph  Ellicott  lo  the  forepart  of  March,  the  Commit- 
tee at  Canandaigua,  reported  that  they  had  received  from  diSerent 
sources,  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars;  making,  with  the  Legislative 
appropriation,  over  sixty  three  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  much 
needed  and  timely  aid,  and  did  much  to  relieve  the  immediate 
oecessitiea  of  the  sufferers. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  invasion  reached  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Madison  despatched  Gen.  Cass  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  lo 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disasters,  and  recommend  such  toeas- 
ures  of  relief  and  defence  as  should  seem  necessary.  The  following 
tetter  was  addressed  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War:  — 

WiLLUManLLZ,  Juiiurr  ISOt,  I8I4. 
I  psMed  Ihii  daf  the  mini  oT  Bu&lo.  It  Bihibiu  a  acsne  of  diatitaa  aod  daatnc- 
tiSB,  anchaalbsnnerar  baCora  wttnaaaad.  The  a  recti  which  hare  rfiffiiiflj  liaiiaiia»< 
In  thi*  qnaitor,  hare  been  ao  aatoalahiiig  and  uDBipedad,  that  I  hare  boeii  iodBcsd  M 
make  aome  Inqnlry  Into  their  canaei  and  pngrsea;  uid  doabtiog  whether  yea  han 
leceired  an;  correct  Informalioa  opon  the  nibJBct,  I  dow  tronbie  j-on  with  the  dstaiL 

The  MI  of  Niagara  haa  been  owing  to  the  mori  criminal  negligence.  The  fcMca  ia 
It  waa  taStf  competent  to  Ita  defence.    The  commandlnj;  officer,  Captain  I^onard,  it  k 
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oaaMwUy  mM,  wm  at  hii  «wi  hoota,  Ihra*  mJIm  bom  ths  fort,  tnd  *II  ths  otbir  oC- 
e«n  BppMV  b)  bars  reatad  in  u  umdi  wonriCy  ai  ttaMigli  na  enemy  wai  near  Iham. 
Captalni  Rofon  uid  Homploa,  both  of  the  21th,  had  compaiiiga  io  Ihs  fort  Both  of 
them  vera  ^aanl  Irom  iL  Their  condnct  otighl  to  be  ■tiicllj  inTsatigBled.  I  am  ako 
told  that  MaJM  Wallace  of  the  5th,  ma  <d  the  fort.  He  ewaped  and  ia  now  at  Erie. 
Tb*  draoDKlaooea  attaadlng  the  deatniction  of  BnSUo,  jroa  will  have  leamad  befbra 
fltii  leaohe*  jon.  Bat  Ihe  bice  of  the  enomy  baa  beeo  greatly  magnified.  Tma  lh« 
■MM  caraftd  onniiBBtioD,  I  am  eUitfied  that  not  more  than  aix  hnndred  and  fifty  mea, 
«f  rafolan,  mOitia  and  IndfBna,Jaadad  at  Black  Rock.  To  appose  Iheie  we  had  from 
two  Ihoneiitd  fire  hnndred  to  three  thosaand  mflitia.  All  eicapt  a  rery  few  of  ihedli 
bahwred  In  the  moat  cowardly  maimef;  They  fled  witbont  diacbtuging  a  mnaket  The 
•a«my  eonduued  on  thii  aide  of  tb«  river  nntil  Satorday.  AD  their  moremenla  beMyed 
aymploma  of  apprafaenaioo.  A  Taat  qaanthy  of  property  waa  left  In  Ihe  town  nnlnjored, 
and  tho  Ariel,  which  Ilea  fonr  milea  abore.  ii  aafe.  Bince  the  fiiat  inet.,  Ihey  hare  mads 
no  moTemont  They  continue  to  poaaew  Niagara,  and  wiU  probably  retain  tt  until  ■ 
Ibroa  eompeleBt  lo  it*  redaction  aitiTe*  In  ita  vicinity. 

LEWIB  CASa. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  a  gentleman  in  Niagara  county,  to  his 
friend  in  Oneida  county,  copied  frcwa  the  Buflalo  Gazette  of  Feb. 
l8t  1814:  — 

'- J  have  tWted  the  amoking  ralM  of  Iho  one*  plaaaant.  dallgfatlal  and  flonriihiBg 
vill^  of  Bomo.  Bbek  Rock,  Hanoheater.  Lewirion.  and  the  wbole  frontier,  which 
were,  not  long  aince,  enjoyed  by  hnadrede  of  bmiliee.  now  preeent  a  acene  cf  deaolation; 
all  iwept  by  the  beeom  of  deelruction.  The  wretched  tenanta  of  thii  whole  frontier  hare 
been  dtiren  ftom  their  homea  in  the  leTority  of  winter;  many,  in  their  haite  lo  anatch 
their  wirea  and  children  from  the  tomahawk  and  acalping  knif^  ware  onatdad  to 
preaerre  bat  little  of  their  eSecta  from  the  flamea;  and  many,  whoae  hooaea  were  nnl 
homed  by  the  enemy,  after  iuTing  abandoned  Iheir  dwellings,  to  eaespe  the  isTogea  of 
their  foe,  retnming  after  the  alarm  wai  over,  fonnd  that  their  effecta  were  pinndered.  by 
the  vilUani  who  pniwl  abeat  the  daeerted  eonnliy,  too  cowaidly  to  face  an  enemy  of  infe- 
rior force,  and  baaa  enong^  ta  rob  their  neigfabort  of  the  property  the  enemy  had  tporvd. 

"  It  would  make  your  heart  ache  lo  aee  the  women  and  cluldreii  of  the  county  fleeing 
lh>m  their  homea  and  Bre  ddea,  to  enconnler  the  wintry  bleat,  and  all  the  mlaeriee  of  n 
deprivation  of  all  the  neee«arie«  and  eomforla  of  life,  Many  poor  familiea  have  kiat  all 
—  many  penona  in  trade  have  been  mined — and  many,  whoee  dtcnmalaatooa  wec» 
afinent,  have  been  tannght  almoal  to  beggary.  I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  aappoae  that 
tbo  ganeiol  government,  will  torn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  legal  demanda  of  the  anfleref*. 
Shonld  Cougreoi  not  act  promptly  on  thi*  occiaion  an  application  ahould  be  made  to 
oar  Stato  Legiabtnie;  and  In  order  that  Immediate  relief  ahoold  be  extended  to  the 
■offeren,  a  aabeetiption  oof^t  to  be  cironlaled  in  oor  principal  dtiea;  and  from  Aeir 
liberality  on  ooeaaiona  lea*  iq>erallve  on  the  public  (ympolfay,  we  have  every  hope  of 
BomelhlDg  very  efficient  being  done,  by  Ihe  ezerlioni  of  individnala." 

During  the  last  winter,  Major  Dougtam,  an  officer  in  the  U.  3. 
army,  aerring  upon  the  Niagara  frontier  in  the  war  of  1S12,  effi- 
ciently and  bravely,  as  the  records  of  that  period  testify,  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Young  Men's  Association  in  Buf> 
falo,  replete  with  interesting  perwoal  recollectioDB,  of  war  erefilfl. 
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The  following  was  his  graphic  deocripticHi  of  BnCUt^  ma  he  fint 
saw  it:'- 

"On  the  9th  of  Mj,  at  nooo,  ws  urind  at  BaBUa— >M  tbe  vtierprimag  tai  k^ 
motrapolia  of  W<«teni  N«tr  loA,  Uut  it  now  io,  ipreadinf  iM  naUe  ar^Baa  bOm  ■ 
length  on  otbij  lidt.  and  tearing  aloA  its  atatel;  edificia  and  [littnria^  daaiaa — hH  l 
wida  and  deaalale  eipanaa  —  with  only  two  small  ha— aa  TMiblci — a  few  isde  ahad*  ni 
shaatiM — a  aoilad  lent  here  ssd  there — and  in  one  or  two  plaCM,  a  raw  ot  ntai^Baw. 
of  iJu  better  lort — apporentljr  giTiog  slieller  to  aome  wonndad  meB.  Ilnjwara  al  fa 
habJlaiioDi,  oi  ■ohalitutea  for  hobilBtiona,  that  the  place  aSbrdsd.  Half  a  (k^na  iaslHid 
■entianb  veto  ■sen  on  post  keeping  guard  over  aa  uaay  itngnlar  pilea  of  laaaa  MM 
and  camp  equipage;  and  the  grannds  ncenllj  oocnjued  by  the  caoiii.  thick  art  witk  n^ 
of  mearared  sqaacea,  wont  ■nuialh  on  the  snrrene,  and  ecattend  beta  aad  there  wilfe 
fragments  or  ioldien'  clolhee,  old  belts  and  accoolnmonti  of  tarioos  kind^  gave  aa  aa 
of  deeolatioa  to  the  whole  aeena  only  rendered  more  atiiking  by  iheas  detaOa;  — aad  ■ 
feet,  Baflelo,  jnal  deurted  by  the  busy  gronpe  which  bad  a  lew  daya  baiara  occqied 
it — was  deaert  and  comfortleaa  be3-oDd  any  power  of  mine  to  deacribe.  Tba  two  boU- 
itiga  ware,  above  and  below,  filled  with  wonsded  offican  from  the  battle  of  Chippewa; 
—and  here  during  an  hour's  halt,  under  no  very  [rieaaiaf  anj^»ie«a,  oamMwaead  SB 
iutweenrae  with 'the  nalities  of  war." 

As  promised  io  some  remarks  made  at  the  commeacemeDt  of  this 
chapter,  the  author  adds  to  these  brief  glimpses  of  the  ^rar  of  1813, 
a  passage  of  its  history,  of  a  far  difiereot  character  than  the  ooe  that 
precedes  it  The  gallant  conduct  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Hollaod 
Purchase,  and  all  Western  New  York,  at  the  Sortie  of  Fort  Erie, 
goes  far  to  redeem  the  character  of  our  local  militia,  so  taraisbed 
and  forfeited,  by  cowardice  and  flight — by  the  unnecessary  mrreB- 
dcr  of  the  whole  frontier  to  a  weak  invasion;  — as  a'  finale  to  a  cam- 
paign of  f^lures  and  disasters. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1614,  the  militia  in  all  the  comities 
west  of  the  Genesee  river,  were  called  out  en  masse,  and  ordered  to 
march  to  BuiTalo;  the  object  of  this  extraordinary  movement  was 
well  known  and  fully  appreciated  by  most  of  the  pioneers  on  die 
Holland  Purchase.  The  whole  body  of  our  regular  troops  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  being  about  one  thousand  effective  men,  were 
closely  beseiged  in  Fort  Eiie,  a  position  of  no  considerable  strength 
being  little  better  than  an  open  encampment,  by  an  array  of  about 
four  thousand  well  disciplined  British  troops  and  a  body  of  CanadisD 
militia:  under  this  state  of  things,  our  little  army  could  not  be 
expected,  long  to  retain  their  position,  neither  could  they  safely 
evacuate  the  fort  and  retreat  These  considerationa  fired  the  breast 
of  every  patriot;  if  the  prescribed  regulations  of  the  mihti&  law 
were  in  many  instances  disregarded,  they  were  in  most  instances 
over-leaped  on  the  side  of  patriotism:  the  enquiry  was  not  "ami 
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subject  to  perfonn  militia  duty,"  but  "how  and  when  can  I  be  of 
most  service  to  my  country.'^  The  land  office  was  shut;  the  noer- 
diants'  stores  were  closed;  the  mechanics'  shops  ceased  to  produce 
their  wonted  din  of  industry,  and  the  husbaDdmaD's  working  cattle 
enjoyed  a  long  sabbath;  rich  and  poor,  youth  and  old  age,  were 
impelled  more  forcibly  by  the  voice  of  patriotism,  than  by  the 
warning  summons  of  the  officiating  sergeant;  they  were  all  wend- 
ing  their  way  to  Buffalo  to  assist  our  brave  soldiers  who  had  then 
so  lately  crowned  themselves  with  glory  at  Chippewa  and  Lundy's 
Lane. 

Bufialo,  at  that  period,  exhibited  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  sacked 
and  burnt  village.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  roofs  only  had  been 
raised  over  those  ruins,  and  a  portion  of  these  were  erected  on  the 
ground,  over  the  old  cellars.  After  the  militia  had  chiefly  congre- 
gated, they  were  paraded  two  successive  days,  where  now  stand 
the  lofty  edifices  of  the  city,  and  volunteers  solicited  to  cross  the 
Niagara  and  repair  to  Fort  Erie.  The  call  was  generally  respon- 
ded to  with  alacrity,  althou^  there  were  some  who  had  left  their 
homes  under  charge  of  officers,  merely,  to  save  their  fines;  men 
who  availed  themselves  of  their  constitutional  privilege  of  refusing 
to  cross  the  lines.  These  scrupulous  heroes  were  not  suffered  to 
return  to  their  homes,  but  were  retained  and  organized  into  a  sepa- 
rate  corps,  called  "  Buffalo  Guards." 

Fort  Erie,  or  rather  the  encamptneot  called  by  that  name,  lying 
at  the  outlet  of  lake  Erie  into  the  Niagara  river,  on  the  Canada 
side,  was,  at  that  time,  composed  of  "Old  Fort  Erie,"  consisting 
of  two  large  stone  mess-houses  and  one  bastion,  mounted  ^th 
cannon,  situated  near  the  margin  of  Niagara  river,  and  a  hi^ 
artificial  mound,  transformed  from  Snake  Hill,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rods  southerly  of  the  old  fort.  This  mound  was  sur- 
mounted by  breast-works  and  planted  with  cannon,  and  was  called 
Towson's  battery.  This  redoubt  was  connected  with  the  old  fort 
by  a  parapet  of  earth  thrown  up  between  them  with  a  western 
angle;  from  this  parapet  traverses  extended  into  the  encampment. 
The  open  esplanade  on  the  west  and  north  of  our  works  was  but 
from  sixty  to  ei^ty  rods  wide,  where  it  terminated  in  a  dense 
forest;  standing  on  a  marshy  or  swamp  bottom  between  this  lengthy 
parapet  and  the  shores  of  the  Niagara  river  and  lake  Erie,  was 
the  encampment  of  our  regular  soldiers. 

The  British  invested  this  encampment  or  fort,  the  latter  part  ^ 
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Jnly.  Id  the  fint  place,  tbey  erected  a  battery  at  the  water's 
edge  00  tbe  Niagara  rirer  below  the  fiHl,  to  annoy  the  navijplHHi 
between  the  fort  and  Bufialo,  and  proceeded  to  approach  the  fort 
regularly  by  erecting  batteries  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  farther 
and  farther  soath,  and  unmaakiog  them  in  tbe  night  by  chopfnng 
out  a  vista  towards  our  works.*  Thus  was  Fort  Brie  circum- 
stanced when  our  volunteers  were  ctxiveyed  in  boats,  from  Bu&lo 
to  Fort  Erie,  which  was  effected  principally  in  the  nigfat,  to  guard 
against  the  British  fire  Irooi  their  water  battery.  The  ground 
designated  for  the  encampment  of  the  volunteers,  about  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  was  on  the  lake  shore,  above  Towson's  bat- 
tery, extending  some  fifty  rods  westward  to  near  the  comer  of  tbe 
woods;  on  the  summit  of  the  bank  thrown  up  by  the  surges  of  the 
lake  in  boisterons  weather,  there  was  a  sod  breast-work,  hastily 
erected  by  the  volunteers,  between  which  and  tbe  lake  shore  they 
encamped  on  tbe  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  September,  and  were  placed 
under  tbe  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  who 
bivouaced  in  their  midst 

Maj.  Gen.  Brown,  commander-in-chief  of  oar  forces  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  having  his  head  quarters  in  the  regular  racamp- 
ment,  was  well  informed  of  the  situation  and  proceedings  of  the 
British  army.  The  main  encaiT)[»nent  of  the  British  was  on  a 
form  about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  fort.  Tbe  Briti^ 
force  was  divided  into  three  divisions  or  brigades,  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  men  each,  one  of  iidiich  was  kept  on  duty  at  the 
batteries,  four  and  twenty  hours,  every  three  days,  and  quartered 
in  the  main  encampment  the  rest  of  the  time.  They  had  unmasked 
two  swamp  batteries  and  had  nearly  completed  another  which  was 
nearer  onr  vrorin  and  was  placed  in  a  better  position  for  raking  our 
encampment  than  either  of  the  others.  One  of  the  Brit^  brig- 
ades was  ccnnposed  chiefly  of  Germans,  cdled  the  De  WaterviUe 
brigade,  and  Gen.  Brown  knew  that  tUs  brigade  wouki  be  on  duty 
at  the  batteries  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  and  determined  on  a 
sortie  from  the  fort  on  that  day,  as  it  would  precede  the  time  of 
unmasking  the  third  battery.  On  the  16th,  Majors  Frazer  and 
Riddle,  volunteer  aids  to  Gen.  Porter,  with  a  party  of  one  hundred 
men  each,  half  having  axes  and  the  other  half  carrying  their  arms, 
proceeded  in  a  circuitous  route  through  tbe  woods  to  within  a  few 
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yard*  of  their  tbiid  battery,  which  was  on  the  WNith  of  the  others, 
firom  whence  each  party  undei^nnhed  a  track  back,  earring  and 
diverging,  to  escape  the  most  miry  awampa;  this  they  effected  in 
good  order  without  even  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  oftbe  17th,  althou^  the  sky  was  loweiy,  the  faces 
of  the  volunteen  were  bright  and  cheerful,  they  had  learned  that 
something  was  to  be  dooe  that  day  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  close, 
many  knew  and  most  of  the  others  suspected  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  intended  to  be  effected;  during  the  forenoon  the  several 
C4Mipanies  were  paraded,  the  object  of  the  intended  movement 
exphuned,  and  excuses  for  not  participating  therein  received. 
During  this  time,  one  of  the  "  Batavia  volunteers,"  (a  kind  of 
independent  partizan  corps,)  while  on  Towaon's  battery,  heard 
read  f  hand-l^l  announcing  the  victory  obtained  by  our  sailors  and 
militia  at  Plattsburg  six  days  before;  the  volunteer  solicited  the 
handbill  of  Col.  Towson,  to  be  read  to  the  volunteers  on  parade, 
which  was  granted.  The  effect  the  reading  of  this  handbill  before 
the  sevend  companies  had  on  the  volunteers,  can  be  easier  imagined 
than  described,  although  an  almost  unanimous  assent  had  been 
dieerfully  ffvea  to  participate  in  the  fortunes  of  ths  enterpriBe; 
headaches,  coldly  and  tameoess,  which  had  been  mentioned,  were 
instantly  dispensed  with  for  the  time  being;  a  new  impetus  was 
^ven  to  the  valor  of  the  whole;  all  were  anxious  to  march.*  Each 
volunteer,  officeia  as  well  as  privates,  was  required  to  dispense 
with  his  hat  or  cap,  and  substitute  a  pocket  handkerchief  or  a  strip 
of  red  glazed  cloth,  of  which  large  rolls  were  fnmished;  not  a  hat 
or  cap  was  worn  except  by  Gen.  Porter. 

At  Dooo,  the  whole  of  the  volunteen  were  formed  in  two  col- 
umns, each  beaded  by  a  detachment  of  regular  riflemen  and  dis- 
mounted dragoons  as  vanguards,  the  whole  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Gen.  Porter.  They  were  marched  a  short  distance 
np  the  lake  shore  to  the  two  paths,  traced  by  Majors  Frazer  and 
Riddle,  i^n  they  merged  into  the  dense  miry  forest  At  the 
commencement  of  ihs  march,  the  two  columns  were  flanked  by 
about  twenty  Seneca  Indians  and  the  Batavia  volunteers   under 

*  B«T«nJ  fwi  ■Aer  lUi  cuDpaigD,  while  Genenl  HiUsr  and  utolbsr  gentlMnui 
-wars  rariewiog  thb  groaad,  tti*  OcDwal  poiBtMl  ont  to  ths  nathnua  Iha  rniBS  to 
which  the  npilu  tnopt  1*7  kwaJting  the  KlUck,  and  DbMmd  that  the  huidbill  abciT*- 
iiiaBtina»d  wu  bna^t  into  the  nrue  and  Ttted  to  hu  m*»  while  thai*,  to  which  dr- 
cnnwtuce  he  altribnlsd  their  ipirited  oondncUd  and  anitawilod  imtrj  at  the  tima  of 
the  Mlack,  which  Ibtlowed  imioedlateljr 
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CapL  Robert  Fleming.  The  lodians,  however,  fioding  that  tbeir 
poatiou  would  becoow  the  moBt  bazardouB  of  aoy,  huddled  together 
and  refused  to  proceed;  on  which  the  two  columns  were  baited,  a 
portion  of  the  regulars  were  detached  to  carry  the  left  wing,  and 
the  Batavia  Tolunteers  and  Indians  ordered  between  the  two  coU 
umns.  About  this  time  it  began  to  rain,  which  continued  the 
residue  of  the  day.  After  a  slow  and  silent  march  of  upwards  of 
two  hours,  having  halted  several  times  to  regulate  disorders  occa- 
sioned by  the  rough  and  mazy  paths  pursued,  the  heads  of  the  col- 
umns arrived,  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
new  battery,  Na  3.  A  musket  was  hardly  discharged  by  the 
sentinel  on  duty,  when  the  whole  assailing  party  brought  into 
requistion  the  full  strength  of  their  lungs.  In  giving  their  shouts  or 
whoops,  which  literally  "  made  the  welkin  rin^"  they  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  BuffiJo  and  Black  Rock.  The  Gennan  troops 
posted  at  this  battery  and  blockhouse,  being  taken  by  entire 
■uTprise,  at  mid-day,  at  once  surrendered.  The  volunteers  pursued 
their  victory  to  battery  No.  3,  and  were  taking  possession  of  that 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when  the  regulars  af^ared  in  front, 
issuing  from  the  ravine  in  which  they  had  lain  concealed.  The 
Tolunteers  and  regular  soldiers  now  joined,  attacked  and  carried 
battery  No.  1,  although  large  reinforcements  were  constantly  arriv- 
ing from  the  main  encampment  of  the  Briti^  anny.  The  object  of 
the  sortie,  being  to  drive  away  the  benegers,  spike  their  guns,  and 
blow  up  their  magazines,  being  effected,  a  retreat  was  ordered,  and 
the  American  troops  returned  to  the  fort,  the  rear  arriving  about 
sunset 

In  this  battle  the  rules  of  discipline  were,  from  necessity,  entirely 
waived  by  the  regular  soldiers  as  well  as  by  the  nulitia;  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  covered  vrith  mud  and  mire;  strewed  with  logs 
and  brush,  inlersperBed  with  ditches  and  ridges.  The  rain  had  wet 
the  priming  in  many  of  the  muskets,  and  rendered  them  useless  as 
firearms,  therefore  it  was  in  a  great  measure  fought  man  to  man 
and  hand  to  hand,  so  much  so  that  Gen.  Porter  was  once  made  a 
prisoner,  he  having  his  hand  cut  with  the  sword  of  his  antagofuat  in 
the  scuffie,  but  was  soon  rescued  by  a  anall  party  of  bis  own  meiL 

In  this  action,  Ae  loss  suffered  by  the  volunteers,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisioners,  in  point  of  numbers,  was  not  great, 
although  they  lost  their  local  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  Davis 
of  Le  Roy,  Genesee  county,  who  feU  while  bravely  mounting  a 
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parapet  between  batteries  Nob.  3  and  1,  and  ur^ng  his  volunteers 
to  "press  forward,"  at  which  time  a  musket  ball  pierced  his  neck 
and  caused  instant  death.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  valuable  citizens 
shared  a  similar  fate;  others  were  wounded,  and  Colonel  W.  L, 
Churchill  and  Maj.  O.  Wilson,  together  with  several  other  patriotic 
officers  and  privates  were  taken  prisoners,  while  bravely  meeting 
and  opposing  the  British  reinforcements  as  they  approached  from 
their  main  encampment  On  the  other  hand  the  British  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  at  least  one  thousand  men  and 
as  many  stand  of  small  arms.  They  were  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  four  days  thereafter  broke  up  their  main  encampment 
and  retired  down  the  Niagara  river.  On  which  the  volunteers 
veere  discharged  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes,  with  a 
consciousness  of  having  "  rendered  to  their  country  some  service." 


PETER  B.  PORTER. 

So  identified  with,  and  merged  in,  the  events  of  the  war  of 
1813,  was  this  early  and  prominent  pioneer  of  Western  New  York 
and  the  Holland  Purchase,  that  a  portrait  and  brief  biography  of 
him,  18  an  appropriate  and  fitting  appendage  to  this  portion  of  our 
local  annals.  Any  history,  or  even  historical  sketch  of  the  war 
upon  this  frontier,  would  be  incomplete,  if  it  did  not  embrace  some 
nodce  of  one,  who  so  largely,  bravely  and  honorably,  participated 
in  it  Locally,  to  borrow  a  dramatic  illustration,  he  was  the 
"Hamlet  of  the  play." 

Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  Hon. 
AugostuB  Porter.  He  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.,  in  1T73;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  studied  the 
profession  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Reeve,  at  Litchfield.  His 
first  advent  to  Western  New  York,  was  in  1798.  The  event  is 
thus  noticed,  in  an  address  that  he  prepared*  for  delivery  before 
the  Euglossian  Society  of  Geneva  College,  in  1831: — "It  is  now, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  thirty-eight  years  since  I  first  traversed  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  on  whose  banks  we  are  assembled,  and 
set  my  feet  upon  the  ground  which  had  been  marked  out  as  the 
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nte  of  this  rich  and  flouririung  town.  I  was  then  a  yoath,  widt  a 
mind  filled,  as  I  hope  and  believo  youn  now  aie,  mtfa  viaioiM  of 
future  enterphae  and  axpk»t  and  uaefulneM  to  my  country,  wb»- 
erer  I  ahould  be  released  foxn  the  reBtraints  of  a  Bcholaatic  educa- 
tion. I  had  heard  of  the  far  famed  'G^ieaee  Country'  —  cf  its 
fertile  aoil,  its  genial  clunate,  ai  ita  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers — and 
resolved  to  visit  it;  with  an  intention,  which  was  a  few  yean  after- 
wards realized,  of  making  it  the  place  of  my  future  residence. 
Accordingly,  acccmpanied  by  a  friend,  whose  views  and  feehngs 
accorded  with  my  own,  we  entered  the  iotenninable  forests  (^  the 
west,  at  the  German  Flatts,  on  the  Mohawk,  which  was  then  the 
extreme  veige  of  civilized  improvements,  and  plodded  our  weary 
way,  day  after  day,  to  the  Genesee  river.  The  only  evidences  dT 
civilication,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  some  half  a  dozen  log  hots 
at  Utica,  as  many  more  at  this  place,  and  the  same  again  at 
Canandaigua.  Beside  these,  there  were  a  few  miserable  cabins, 
sprinkled  along  the  road,  at  a  distance  of  five  to  fifteen  miles  apart, 
where  the  traveler  might  look,  not  as  now,  for  comfort  or  for  rest, 
but  for  the  sheer  necessaries  for  continuing  his  journey." 

As  intimated  in  the  above  extract,  he  did  not  then  determine 
upon  a  location  in  the  r^on,  tlie  primitive  conditi<»  of  which,  he 
so  vrell  portrayed.  In  1794,  be  went  to  Plattsbui^,  in  this  state, 
was  admitted  to  practice,  remained  there  but  a  brief  period,  and 
returned  to  CkmnecticuL  In  1795,  he  acccHnpanied  his  brother 
Augustus,  on  his  return  to  Canandaigua,  and  became  a  resident  of 
Western  New  York,  where  he  was  destined  to  have  a  long  and 
brilliant  career,  at  the  bar,  in  the  social  and  ctmventitmal  relations 
of  the  new  country;  and  subsequently,  in  the  coundls  of  the  state, 
in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  coimcils  and  cabinet  of 
the  nation. 

He  was  engaged  as  counsel,  in  1795,  at  Canandaigua,  in  the  first 
trial  in  a  court  of  record  in  Western  New  York.  He  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  Ontario  county  in  1797,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  in  1802.  In  1610,  be  became  a  rendent  at  Kack 
Rock,  then  in  Niagara  county.  He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress; 
the  first  time,  in  1810,  and  the  second  time,  in  1814.  In  181S,  be 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  of  this  state;  in  1816,  he  was 
^)pointed  by  President  Madison,  one  of  the  CommissionerB  to  run 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Possessions;   and  in  1826  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  by 
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Sdba  Quiocy  Adams.    These  data  indicate  maiidy,  tua  varied  and 
extended  public  Bervices  in  military  capacities. 

He  was  an  active  and  iaflueotial  member  of  Congress,  pending 
the  war  of  1813,  and  filled  the  important  post  of  Chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations.  Had  he  consulted  hie  own 
interests  iiulead  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  his  couDtiy,  he  would 
hare  inclioed  to  the  peace  party  in  Congress  in  that  memorable  crius. 
His  home,  aod  his  lai^ge  property  were  upon  the  immediate  frontier 
to  be  endaogered  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain;  he 
could  well  have  comiled  the  cost  to  himself,  of  a  war  that  was  to 
array  hostile  forces  upon  the  Niagara  frontier;  and  well  could  he 
foresee  the  cahunities  it  would  inflict  apoo  a  large  portton  of  his 
constituents.  But,  with  a  devotion  to  his  country  that  could  not 
yield  to  selfish  or  local  considerations,  he  took  a  firm  and  decided 
stand  io  favor  of  the  war.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1611, 
he  reported  a  set  of  resolutions  authorizmg  immediate  and  active 
preparations  for  war;  and  on  the  llth  of  December,  justified  theu" 
propriety  and  necessity  by  a  speech  of  great  abiUty,  firm  and  ener- 
getic in  ita  tone,  and  yet  temperate  and  judicious.  He  assumed 
that  iiirther  negotiation  was  useless,  and  must  be  abandoned; 
recounted  the  wrongs  that  Great  Britain  had  inflicted  upon  our 
country,  its  dogged  refusal  to  make  reparations;  and  announced 
that  the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  only  awaited  the 
consummation  of  the  measures  they  had  reccHnmeoded;  and  that 
th^  if  reparation  continued  to  be  withheld,  the  conunittee  would 
recommend  "open  and  decided  war — a  war  as  vigorous  and  efiect* 
ive,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  relative  situation  of 
onrselves  and  our  enemies  would  enable  ms  to  prosecute."  He  said 
that  "he  was  aware  there  were  many  gentlemen  in  the  House  who 
were  dissatisfied  that  the  committee  had  not  gone  further  and 
recommended  on  immediate  declaration  of  war,  or  the  adoption  of 
some  measure  which  would  instantly  have  precipitated  us  into  it 
But  he  confessed  such  was  not  bis  opinion.  He  had  no  idea 
of  [JuDging  ourselves  headlong  into  a  war  with  a  powerftil  nation, 
or  even  a  respectable  province,  when  we  had  not  three  regiments 
of  men  to  spare  for  that  service.  He  hoped  that  he  should  not  be 
influenced  by  the  bowlings  of  the  newspapers,  nor  by  a  fear  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Twelfth  Congress  would  be  questioned,  to  abandon 
the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  and  common  discretion.  He 
was  sensible  that  there  were  many  good  men  out  of  Congress,  as 
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veil  as  many  of  his  best  friends  in  it,  whose  appetites  were  prepared 
for  a  war  feast  He  was  not  surprised  at  it,  for  he  knew  the  pro- 
vocation had  been  suffidently  great  But  be  hoped  they  would  not 
insist  on  calling  in  the  guests,  at  least,  until  the  table  had  been 
spread.  When  this  was  done,  he  pledged  himself  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  that  the  gentlemen  should  not  be 
disappointed  of  the  entertainment  for  want  of  bidding;  and  be 
believed  he  might  also  pledge  hunself  fpr  many  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  that  they  would  not  be  among  Uie  last  to  psrtale 
personally,  not  only  in  the  pleasures,  if  any  there  should  be,  but  in 
all  the  dangers  of  the  revelry.'' 

And  well  did  he  redeem  the  pledge  thus  given.  His  duties  dis- 
charged at  the  seat  of  government,  he  pardapated  in  the  "dangers 
of  the  revelry,"  often  with  a  bravery  that  commanded  admiration, 
and  an  efficiency  that  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  in  this  quarter, 
and  shed  lustre  upon  arms  that  had  been  dimmed  by  a  series  of 
defeats  and  untoward  events.  To  trace  his  military  career  fran 
battle  field  to  battle  field;  from  his  first  unfurling  of  his  country's 
standard  upon  this  frontier,  and  appealing  in  glowing  language  of 
patiiotism  and  deep  concern  for  his  country's  welfare,  to  his  fellow 
citizens  to  range  under  it,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  war  upon  the  Niagara  frontier.  Locally,  his  name 
was  a  tower  of  strength;  when  confidence  in  other  men  flagged — 
when  a  seemingly  vascillating  policy  governed  in  our  national 
councils — ^when  Uie  wei^t  of  war  pressed  heavily  upon  alh  the 
region  of  the  Holland  Purchase — hope  revived,  reliance  was 
strengthened,  by  his  voice,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.  No  chieftain  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  bugle  blast,  ever  drew  clansmen 
from  glen  or  heath,  that  came  more  readily  and  joyously  to  the 
foray,  than  did  the  ardent  volunteers  from  the  back-woods  and  Ic^ 
cabins  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  when  he  appealed  to  their  patri- 
otism and  invited  them  to  his  standard.  With  those  not  familiar 
with  the  events  of  that  period  of  peril — with  the  local  exigendes 
that  existed — this  may  be  regarded  as  eulogy  too  hi^ly  colored; 
but  its  fidelity  and  truthfulness  will  not  fail  to  be  recognized  by 
those  who  remember  how  universal  was  cotemporary  public  senti- 
ment in  Western  New  York,  in  yielding  praise  and  warm  com- 
mendation to  the  military  services  of  Peter  B.  Porter.  It  is  but  a 
transcript  of  the  distinct  recollections  of  the  author,  of  those  times, 
and  the  men  who  bore  a  conspicaous  part  in  them;  and  he  only 
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re^tB  that  the  drcunwcribed  Hntits  of  thia  portion  of  his  woA 
forbids  a  recognition  of  the  Rfimes  and  brilliant  services  of  other 
of  the  men  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  and  Western  New  York. 

Gen.  Napier,  in  his  "Peninsular  War,"  makes  the  sortie  of  Fort 
Erie  a  brilliant  achievement;  the  onl^  instance  in  history,  where  a 
betie^ng  army  was  entirely  broken  up  and  routed-  by  a  single 
sortie.  The  conspicuous  position  that  all  historians  of  the  war 
have  assigned  to  Gen.  Porter,  upon  that  memorable  occasi<ni, 
would  atone  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  as  a  military  commander. 

He  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  of  volunteers,  by  Governor 
Tompkins,  in  1814,  and  brevet  Major  General  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Lundy's  Lane.  In  1815,  he  was  appointed  by  Presideut 
Madison,  Major  General  in  the  United  States  service,  and  was  to 
have  had  command  of  the  northern  division  of  the  army,  had 
aaother  campaign  been  necessary.  Indeed,  he  bad'  left  Washing- 
ton, and  arrived  as  far  as  Albany  on  his  way  west  to  prepare  for 
the  campaign,  when  the  news  of  peace  overtook  him. 

The  active  years  of  his  life  were  mostly  spent  in  the  councils  of 
his  country,  and  in  the  field;  had  his  destiny  been  differently 
shaped  —  had  he  been  left  to  pursue  the  quiet  walks  of  lus  profes- 
sion, of  literature,  of  arts  and  science,,  he  would  have  no  less 
excelled;  if  less  conspicuous,  would  no  less  have  demonstrated 
extraordinary  mental  endowments.  His,  in  the  progress  of  Gtera^ 
ture  in  our  country,  was  an  early  sdiool;  yet  in  the  records  of 
legislation  m  state  and  nation,  there  are  few  better  specimens  of 
eloquence  than  he  uttered,  or  of  compositions,  than  those  that  came 
from  his  pen. 

He  was  a  statesman  of  enlarged  mind,  one  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  and  right-judging  of  his  day.  This  b  attested  by  all  his 
views  and  services  connected  with  the  boundary  commission,  the 
War  and  Indian  departments  of  our  government,  and  the  system  of 
internal  improvements  of  our  state. 

This  early  pioneer  of  Western  New  York,  the  early  lawyer, 
legislator  and  prominent  citizen;  the  leader  of  our  volunteer  citizen 
soldiery,  in  the  war  of  1812;  the  able  defender  of  his  country's 
ri^ts  and  honor  in  our  national  councils;  closed  a  lonj^  useful  and 
honorable  career,  at  his  residence  at  Niagara  Palls,  on  the  30th' 
day  of  March,  1844,  aged  72  years.  His  funeral  was  at  an 
incleinent  season,  and  yet  there  was  assembled  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens  of  Niagara  and  Erie  counties.  Among  them,  was-  aa 
40 
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^eddaef  of  ihf  TiMriiniii,  thf  rtniiiMii  nf  lik  imi  jmUmf,  Ifae 
tribute  fif  tean,  that  cotmed  down  fail  fbnowed  diedt,  wfaen  he 
gued  Ofoa  Ae  naniDBof  cue  wtio  had  beeo  UsEriend,  and  die 
carty  and  'T'^f"*  gnudian  of  tbe  wd&ie  and  mtereata  of  hk 
people.  GetL  Porter  married  hte  n  hfe,  Hn.  I^titia  Gnjaon  cf 
Kentockj,  tbe  dan^iter  of  the  kle  John  hnAaaidgt,  fnineriy 
Aaaraej  GcDeral  of  the  Unhed  Statea.  She  <fied  al  Blad:  Bock, 
m  July,  18S1,  aged  41  yean.  He  left,  aa  the  ndieriton  of  tit 
good  name,  and  a  huge  estate,  aocmaolated  by  eailj  and  jodidoni 
mveatmenta,  a  dat^ter  and  son;  the  latter  of  wfaon^  has  jaat 
teacfaed  hb  majmty,  and  is  eoterii^  vpaa  the  career  of  Efe  with 
an  anqrie  fortnne,  and  iriuU  is  far  better,  if  he  joatly  apfseciales  it, 
be  ii  endowed  with  a  rich  legacy  of  parental  exanqile. 

Ron— la  ■  Htioa  «f  tbi  dMib  of  Mm.  Fottor.  whidi  ■naand  im  Ot  eahMM  rf 
^BateJ— rf.lU.^Wgf  iti»»J-i«  li  I  I  MbMt  te  k«  Mn  dM  arf- 
WW  —til  iiBhPMMh.  — dlhM^i»k»  rf  h»  nmulhwl  bt—pIi  a  A»6am^^^ 
MCtal  lebMs:— "  Haefa  id  ker  tinia.  bar  hbor,  and  bar  Mficitads  w<n  dwna  ba  Am- 
wOl  ^iWl  *•  nsMBiof  AMwhsdMnd  a«  ■  '  ii  i  r  irf  hef  m^  bnj 
Tka  pax  nd  th*  dM»d  bid  Ibw  ucnk  iBd  tbn  wuta  KA^MBd  br  bv  dbt»- 
tttt  MWWlMi;  hri*llhilA«aSbEledwMperibniBdnniscbiatt>rinHatTarte 

■       ■         —--'J 1-  -      '-         '■      [       ..f-^-.. 

tbrt  Aa  ^aik  ha  As  dta^U  rf  ediu  tbom  acta  (^  iriifiM.  iMtk^^rttaTte 
wp>riAidia»Hi»«i»hJ— totatfa«Ahnigb^Ja«ig«.Aiw>«M  Mf  ia  iiAimh 
toWi*wv*,*wbwMvIttMaBbHffKad  nd  M  tbea;  ar  tbintj  najn*  ibn 
•  lalD  tbeaf     Aafe  wM 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THB  EKIB  CANAL. 


A  long,  onintemipted  enjoyment  of  indiTidual  as  weO  as  public 
blemogs,  their  full  fniitioD,  a  familiarity  with  their  oae,  tends  to 
make  as  unmindful  of  their  magnitude.  Especially  is  it  so  in  the 
piv^ressive  age  in  -which  we  lire.  Scarcely  have  we  done  won- 
dering at  some  new  achievement,  calculating  its  results,  before 
another  is  p^jected  and  consummated  to  divert  the  attenticKL 
Now  that  canals  and  rail  roads  have  been  multiplied — steam  has 
had  its  new  and  wonderful  triumphs  on  land  and  water — the  light- 
nings of  Heaven,  like  the  wild  steed  of  the  prairie,  has  been 
lassoed,  tamed  and  fitted  to  the  practical,  familiar  use  of  matt — it 
is  difficult  to  enable  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers  to  go  back 
beyond  all  (he  important  events  that  have  been  crowded  into  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  realize  to  its  full  extoit,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  projection  t£  the  Erie  Canal,  how  great  was  the 
triumph  achieved  in  its  construction,  and  how  vast  and  diSbsive 
were  the  local  and  general  benefits  that  flowed  from  it  To  enable 
tbem  to  judge  of  its  local  infiuencea,  the  change  for  the  better  that 
followed  its  completion,  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  years  pending  its  final  consummation. 

Here  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  upon  the  Hdland 
Purchase  especially,  new  settlers  had  for  seveial  years  failed  to 
create  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  surplus  produce  that  began  to  be 
realized.  The  eariy  settlers  had  passed  through  ail  the  vidsntudes 
that  have  been  enumerated  in  the  progress  of  our  narrative;  the 
privations  of  their  forest  advents;  the  diseases  of  a  new  country, 
its  chills  and  agues;  the  war  and  its  scourges;  the  cold  seasons 
and  their  attewbnts,  frosts  and  stinted  crops.     They  had  subdued 
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B  ru^ed  soil,  and  it  had  given  good  eamestfl  of  productiveiiees  and 
plenty;  but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  market  had  begun  serion^ 
to  be  felt;  its  consequences  were  a  low  range  of  prices  for  ail  they 
had  to  dispose  of,  stagnation  of  business,  and  the  slow  pn^ress  of 
improvsment  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  son  of  a  pioneer 
aettler  of  Orieans  county,  relates  that  his  father  sold  his  wheat 
for  twenty-five  cents  per  bu^l,  in  1816;  in  1S2S,  it  was  sold  in 
most  of  the  village  markets  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  as  low  as 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  The  bulk  of  the  original  debt  to  the 
Holland  Company  remained  unpaid,  and  interest  was  adding  to 
principal.  There  were  no  remunerating  prices  for  anything  the 
settlers  bad  to  dispose  of,  save,  perhaps,  the  lumber  that  was  in 
near  proximity  to  lake  Ontario,  and  the  articles  of  black  salts  and 
potash;  the  gloomy  prospect  before  them  was  the  holding  on  to 
their  decaying  log  tenements,  afEer  they  had  hoped  to  supply  their 
l^aces  with  better  ones,  an  increasing  indebtedness  for  their  lands 
and  the  liability  of  ultimate  dispossesaion. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  Holland  Purchase  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  up 
to  those  points,  where  it  began  to  be  reached  by  the  suiplns  pro- 
duce of  this  ref^on. 

Ail  that  reUtea  to  this  great  work —  its  projection  and  ccaisum- 
mation — has  a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  progress  and 
improvement  upon  the  Holland  Purchase;  and  yet  it  is  a  subject 
mainly  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  general  history  <^  our 
state.  In  these  local  annals  it  can  only  form  an  incidental  chapter; 
a  brief  chronologtcal  account  of  events  that  preceded  it,  are  allied 
to  its  history,  its  advance  westward,  and  its  final  completion. 

The  great  **  mother  of  invention"  as  well  aa  founder  of  schemes 
of  public  utility  —  necessity — was  the  projector  of  the  Erie  canaL 
The  progress  of  settlement  in  the  vrestem  portion  of  the  state; 
the  absence  of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of 
field  and  forest,  and  merchants'  goods;  the  danger  that  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  a  vast  region  bordering  upon  our  western  lakes, 
would  find  other  avenues  to  a  market  upon  the  Atlantic,  would  be 
diverted  from  our  own  commercial  emporium;  were  existing,  stim- 
ulating exigencies.  Let  us  biiefiy  consider  who  were  foremost  — 
what  events  occurred  to  supply  these  existing  exigencies — to  con- 
summate what  necessity  so  imperatively  demanded. 

By  a  reference  to  page  176  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
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a  remota  period  of  English  utilization  upon  the  Hadson,  the 
Mohawk  river,  Wood  creek,  Oneida  lake,  and  Oswego  (Onondaga) 
river,  furnished  an  internal  water  communication  for  commerce 
with  the  Iroquois.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  allusions  in 
the  messages  of  the  colonial  Govemois  to  some  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  some  stream,  the  subject  of 
internal  improvement  does  not  appear  to  have  received  mudi  atten- 
tion until  after  the  Revolution. 

Chri8tq>her  Colles,  as  early  as  1773,  delivered  a  course  of  public 
lectures  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  lock  navigation.  In 
1785,  he  made  proposals  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk,  but  the  Legislature  did  not 
give  him  sufficient  encouragement  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
views.  He  renewed  hu  applicati(»i  again  in  1788  with  little  better 
practical  effect  Discouraged  and  embarrasaed,  he  gave  up  bis 
plans,  and  retinquished  all  attempts  to  accomplish  them.  In  1791, 
his  scheme  for  "  connecting  the  northern  and  southern,  and  eastem 
and  western  waters,  was  revived,"  but  he  is  not  known  to  have  had 
any  agency  in  it.  In  1786,  JeSrey  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  navigation,  and  "  for  extending  the  same,  if  practicable, 
to  lake  Erie;''  a  measure  which  must  have  been  premature  at  the 
time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  English  had  not  yet  Burrendered 
the  posts  at  Oswego  and  Niagara. 

Eefore  the  Revolution,  Washington  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  internal  anprovemeot,  but  that  event  suspended 
the  prosecution  of  whatever  plans  he  might  have  contemplated. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  fought  the  last  great  battle  of  freedom,  and 
secured  to  his  country  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  than  he 
again  renewed  his  favorite  projects.  He  visited  New  En^and  in 
1784,  and  extended  his  journey  in  New  York  as  far  west  as  Fort 
Stanwix.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Chastelluz,  a 
French  nobleman,  distinguished  as  a  traveler,  writer,  and  soldier, 
he  thus  enthusiastically  sketches  the  impressions  which  were  made 
on  his  mind. 

"I  have  lately  made  a  tour  through  the  lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  as  far  as  Crown  point;  then  returning  to  Schenectady, 
I  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  river  to  Fort  Schuyler,  crossed  over 
to  Wood  creeK,  which  empties  into  the  Oneida  lake,  and  affords 
the  water  communications  with  Ontario.  I  then  traversed  the 
country  to  the  head  of  the  eastern  branctt  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
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TJowed  lake  Otaego,  and  the  portage  between  that  lake  and  the 
Hobawk  river,  it  Canajobaiie.  Prompted  by  these  actual  oban- 
v»ti(H)8, 1  couM  not  help  taking  a  more  cootemphitive  and  extensre 
view  of  the  vast  inlaiid  navigation  of  these  United  States,  and 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  diffusion  and  importance 
<tf  it;  and  with  the  goodness  of  that  Providence,  which  has  dealt 
his  favors  to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand.  Would  to  God  we  may 
have  wisdom  enoagh  to  unprove  them.  I  shall  not  rest  ctrntented 
until  I  have  explored  the  western  country,  and  traversed  those 
lines,  (or  a  great  part  of  them)  which  have  since  given  bounds  to 
a  new  empire." 

George  Clintcm  accompanied  Gen.  Bradslreet,  in  his  expedition 
•gainst  Fort  Frontenac,  on  lake  Ontario,  in  1766,  as  a  Uentenant 
in  a  compuiy  commanded  by  hia  brother,  the  afterwards  Gen. 
James  Clinton.  The  opportunity  that  was  thus  afforded  to  the 
young  and  aspiring  soldkr,  to  obtain  information  of  his  country, 
and  its  first  commercial  wants,  seems  to  have  been  well  improved 
in  an  after  period,  when  the  English  Lieutenant  had  become 
Governor  of  the  finest  province  that  he  had  helped  wrest  from 
English  dominion.  In  t^  message  to  the  legislature,  in  1791,  he 
says:  — **Onr  frontier  settlements,  freed  from  apprehen»ons  of 
danger,  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  must  yield  extensive  resources 
for  profitable  commerce.  This  consideration  forcibly  recommends 
the  policy  of  continuing  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communication 
with  them,  as  well  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  society,  aa  to 
prevent  the  produce  of  those  fertile  districts  from  being  diverted 
to  other  objects."  Then  followed  this,  in  the  same  year,  an  act, 
authoriziog  a  survey  of  the  grounds  between  the  Mohawk  river  ^d 
Wood  creek.   The  survey  was  made  and  reported  to  the  legislature. 

Elkanah  Watson  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  a  safe,  easy,  and  expeditious  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  hikes.  In  17S6  he  made  a  tour  to 
the  extreme  settlements  on  the  western  frontiers  of  New  York. 
In  hia  journal  of  that  tour  he  says: — "I  left  Fort  Stanwix  aa  my 
way  down  Wood  creek  to  lake  Ontario,  and  perhaps  to  Detroit, 
having  a  strong  presentiment  that  a  canal  communication  will  be 
opened  sooner  or  later,  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Hudson."  Mr. 
Watson  is  justly  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  to  call  public  atten- 
tion  to'  works  of  internal  improvement;  hia  propositions  were  boM, 
far-seeing,  and  marked  with  great  ability  and  energy  of  purpose. 
When,  however,  in  after  years  be  claimed  that  to  which  he  wai 
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well  flDthled,  a  brge  sbare  in  the  primitiTe  mavements  having 
reference  to  the  internal  commeFca  of  this  state,  be  conceded  that 
hia  viewB  were  only  "  to  follow  the  track  of  Nature's  canal,  and  to 
remove  natural  and  artificial  obBtnictions;"  but  that  he  never 
eotertaioed  the  most  distant  conceptions  of  a  canal  from  lake  Erie 
to  the  Hudaoo.  We  ahoold  not  have  considered  it  much  mors 
extravagant  to  have  su^eated  the  poUcy  of  a  canal  to  the  moon." 

To  Mr.  WatsMi  it  may  justly  be  conceded,  that  if  he  was  not 
absolutely  anumg  the  first,  he  was  one  of  those  who  early  enter- 
tained favoraUe  views  of  the  unportance  of  such  a  vroA;  but  not 
only  by  his  own  admission,  bat  by  his  generously  attributing  the 
c<«iception  of  the  overland  route  of  the  Erie  Canal,  having  ils 
western  termination  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie,  to  another,  he  cannot 
be  named  as  one  of  its  very  earliest  promulgators  and  friends, 
however  &voraUe  he  may  have  been  to  its  prosecution  when  its 
auocesB  became  more  apparent 

It  will  not  be  our  intention  to  canvass  all  the  conflicting 
and  "disputed  claims,"  to  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  over- 
land route  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Whether  Gouvemeur  Morris 
expressed  the  idea  of  "tapping  Me  Erie,"  in  1777,  or  not; 
whether  Joshua  Forman  haA  amceived  it  practicable  without 
consulting  any  one  before  he  introduced  his  celebrated  resolution^ 
in  the  Assembly,  in  1808,  or  not,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  views  contained  in  the  essays  written  by  Jesse  Hawley, 
over  the  signature  of  Hercules,  were  entirely  original  with  their 
author,  who  had,  even  before  be  commenced  those  celebrated 
canal  papers,  expressed  the  same  opinions  in  his  private  corre- 
spondeDce.  Mr.  Hawley  was  the  first  to  present  this  great  subject 
seriously  and  intelligibly  before  the  public,  and  urge  its  adopti<Hi  as 
a  work  not  only-  within  the  means  of  man  to  accomplish,  but  as  of 
the  greatest  publie  importance  and  utility — a  work  which  would 
not  only  pay  for  the  original  cost  of  its  construction,  but  be  a  reli- 
able and  unfailing  source  of  Aiture  revenue. 

De  Witt  Qinton,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  pamphlet  written  under 
the  name  of  Tacitus,  on  the  subject  of  the  canals,  speaks  of  Mr. 
Hawtey  in  tlie  following  terms: — 

"  The  first  hint  on  this  subject,  which  I  have  seen  in  print,  was 
suggested  by  Jesse  Hawley,  Esq.  of  Ontario  county — a  gentleman 
of  an  ingenious  and  reflecting  mind.  On  the  ^th  of  October, 
1807,  he  commenced  a  series  of  essays  on  internal  navigalioD, 
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QDder  tbe  liguture  of  Hercules,  in  the  Ontuio  Heaei^er,  printed 
at  Canandaigua,  which  extended  to  fourteea  lumben." 

Mr.  Watson,  whose  impartiality  and  candor  on  this  subject 
should  not  be  questioned,  awards  to  Jesse  Hawley  fuU  and  merited 
praise  and  credit  for  the  early  part  he  took  in  this  great  and  diffi- 
cult enteiprise.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Western  Canals,"  written  in  1819,  speaks  as 
follows  of  Mr.  Hawley: — 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  tiace  any  nieasare,  pnUic  <»■  jnivate, 
tending  towards  this  great  enterprise,  till  tbe  27th  of  October, 
1807,  when  an  anonymous  publicatioo,  under  the  signature  of 
Hercules,  appeared  in  the  Genesee  Messenger,  which  is  attributed 
to  Jesse  Hawley,  Esq.  now  collector  of  the  port  of  Rochester. 
These  inraluable  essays  continued  through  a  course  of  fourteen 
weekly  numbers,  to  tlie  3d  of  March,  180&  Tber  are  evident 
original,  and  display  deep  research — views  vastly  extended — 
indeed,  they  may  be  pronounced  prophetic  in  striking  out,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  annexed  map,  nearly  the  track 
of  the  northern  route  of  the  canal,  which  has  been  since  adopted, 
at  least  to  the  Seneca  river.  His  point  of  c<»ninencement  was 
Buffalo;  thence  to  the  outlet  of  the  Tonnewanda  creek,  to  be 
croased  by  an  aqueduct;  thence  easterly  crossing  tbe  GeDesee 
river  by  another  aqueduct,  above  the  Falk;  thence  running  near 
Mud  creek;  thence  near  the  outlet  of  the  Cayu^  lake;  and  termi- 
nating about  Utica; — a  distance  of  two  hunared  miles, — which  he 
estimated  would  cost  five  millions  of  dollars.  And  then  improving 
tbe  bed  of  tbe  Mohawk,  with  occaebnal  canals  to  Schenectady; 
and  ultimately  into  the  Hudson  river." 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  Joshua  Forman  in  the  House 
of  Assembly,  February  4th,  1608,  are  the  first  legislative  actit» 
ever  had  on  the  subject.  Judge  Forman  claims  that  the  idea  of 
a  direct  canal  was  original  with  him,  whoever  else  mi^t  have 
thought  of  it  before,  and  that  he  did  not  derive  it  either  £rom 
Gouvemeur  Morris  or  Jesse  Hawley.  In  a  letter  to  David 
Hoeack,  which  is  published  in  his  appendix  to  the  Memoir  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Judge  Forman  says: — "I  never  claimed  that  I  first 
thought  of  such  a  plan,  nor  is  that  the  issue;  but  I  do  claim  to  have 
been  the  first  man  who,  having  conceived  the  idea,  ^predated  its 
importance,  set  about  carrying  it  into  efiect,  and  by  the  ha|q>y 
expedient  of  turning  the  eyes  of  the  Legislature  to  the  general 
government  for  its  accomplishment,  induced  them  to  take  the  first 
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Steps  in  a  project  too  gigantic  fm  them  to  have  looked  at  for  a 
moment  aa  an  object  to  be  accoiDplished  by  the  meaoB  of  the  state." 
On  the  21st  of  February,  a  joint  resolution  was  oSered  by  Mr. 
Gould  of  the  Senate,  in  which  the  Assembly  concurred,  directing 
the  Surveyor  Cieneral  to  have  made  the  survey  contemplated  in  - 
Mr.  Fonnao's  resolution,  and  appropriating  six  hundred  dollars  for 
that  purpose.  This  survey  was  made  by  James  Geddes,  who  in 
January,  1809,  made  a  report  favorable  to  the  enterprise,  at 
entirely  practicable  and  within  the  means  of  the  state. 

In  1810,  Jonas  Piatt,  at  the  suggestioa  of  Tboroaa  Eddy,  who 
was  an  early,  active,  and  efficient  friend  of  the  enterprise,  ofiered 
a  joint  resolution  in  the  Senate,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Assembly  on  the  12th  of  March,  appointing  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  Wm. 
North,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  to  explore  the  whole 
route  for  inland  navigation  fr<Hn  the  Hudscnt  river  to  lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie. 

About  this  time,  several  memorials  were  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, "representing  that  Canada  was  attracting  the  greatest 
portion  of  our  internal  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
which  were  afforded  by  water  communications  to  transport  com* 
modities  to  her  markets."  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  about  this  time  warmly  associated 
himself  with  this  movement,  strongly  advocated  Mr.  Piatt's  reso- 
lution, and  became  a  zealous  and  able  champion  of  the  meauire. 
The  ccMnDussioners  made  the  exploration,  and  submitted  the 
results  of  their  labors  in  the  form  of  a  report,  drawn  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, to  the  Legislature,  in  the  winter  of  1811.  Id  the  same  year,  a 
b^l  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  IJeuL 
Governor,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  two  oommissionerB 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  General  Government  in  conatructmg  this 
great  work.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  were 
appointed  the  commisdonerB.  They  went  to  Washington  and 
presented  the  subject  to  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments,  and  prc»mnent  and  influential  members  of  Congress^ 
bat  they  failed  to  secure  either  aid  or  encouragement  Having 
been  refused  help  by  the  General  Government,  in  March,  1819, 
the  commissioners  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  they 
stated  that  "  sound  policy  imperatively  demanded  that  the  canal 
■bookl  be  made  by  the  state  of  New  York  abne,'  as  soon  as  cir* 
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eamttaooM  would  permit;  that  it  woold  be  a  want  of  n 
to  empU^  for  public  advantage  thoee  means  which  Provideooe  had 
^aced  so  completely  in  their  power;"  that  it  would  be  "a  1e«ti- 
moD^  to  the  gemua^  the  learning,  the  induetry,  and  intelligence  of 
the  [««8ent  age." 

Id  June,  1813,  the  Legifllature  pasied  a  law  authoriziiig  the  cent- 
BUBBi^mera  to  boirow  five  millitHas  of  dollars  in  Bun^>e,  oo  the 
credit  of  the  itate  of  New  Y(H-k,  for  the  conetructioo  of  the  canal 
Bat  the  United  States  BO<m  after  becoming  involved  in  war  widi 
Great  Britain,  Ha»  law,  in  1814,  was  repealed,  and  nothing  more 
was  deaie  in  relation  to  the  canal,  until  the  reetoration  <rf  peace. 

After  peane  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had 
been  restored,  the  subject  of  inland  navigati<»i  was  again  revived 
and  engaged  public  attention.  Thomas  Eddy,  James  Piatt,  and 
De  W^tt  Clinton,  promoted  the  calling  of  a  public  meeting  in  the 
dty  of  New  York,  whidi  was  large  and  enthnnastic,  attnwled  by 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens.  Resolutions  were 
pawed  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Thomas  Eddy,  Cadwallader  D. 
Colden,  and  John  Swartout,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
to  bo  presented  to  the  Legislature.  A  memorial,  written  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  was  prepared,  widely  circulated  throughout  the  state,  and 
produced  a  most  decided  and  beneficial  influence.  The  advantages 
and  the  necessity  of  a  canal  were  forcibly  demonstrated,  and  it  had 
the  efect  to  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 
This  meeting  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  meetings  tm  the  sub- 
ject, held  in  diSerent  cities  and  villages  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
all  in  favor  of  the  project  Petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  c^lal 
which  were  laid  before  the  Legislature.  The  newspapers  of  tiie 
day  Were  socm  filled  with  communicatitHis,  written  by  distingmsbed 
men,  showing  the  great  need  there  was  of  sik^  a  channel  of  com- 
munication, and  the  wealth  and  honor  it  would  confer  on  the  State 
and  people  that  provided  it  The  puUic  mind  being  thus  iDf<mned. 
awakened,  and  prepared,  it  would  not  do  for  the  representativef 
of  the  people  either  to  oppose  their  wishes  or  refuse  their  requests. 
Gov.  Tompkins,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1816,  preaented 
the  subject  for  their  consideraticm,  and  aDuded  to  the  propriety  of 
making  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  This  porti<Hi  of  tite  mes- 
sage was  referred,  by  a  concurrent  resolution,  to  a  joint  committee 
of  bodi  Houses.*  On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Clinttxi'a  memoriiJ 
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was  juvseBted,  and  ioon  after  oDOtber  memorial  fma  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commonalt}'  ctf  the  city  of  New  York.  On  the  8th 
March  the  caoal  commiaBioiien  presented  their  Report,  racoiD- 
meDding  tfie  adoption  of  auch  preliminary  mea8nre§  ai  might  be 
necessary  for  the  accompliahment  of  this  important  object  On 
the  21 8t  of  March,  Cc^  Rutzen  Van  Renaselear,  cfaatimnn  of  the 
joint  committee  on  Canals,  presented  his  report,  urging  the  ink- 
mediate  commencement  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  and 
brought  in  a  tnll  providing  for  these  works.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  tfie  whole,  and  took 
up  the  IhIL  The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  resumed  from  time 
to  time,  in  comnoittee  of  the  whole.  Animated  and  interesting 
debates  took  place.  Various  amendments  were  proposed,  wbietk 
wero  favored  or  opposed,  as  the  &iends  or  eoeimes  of  the  Canal 
supposed  they  wonld  aid  or  retard  the  enterprise.  During  the 
sitting,  on  the  18th,  a  jmipoatioa  was  made  to  put  a  local  tax  on 
lands  lying  withm  twenty-five  miles,  along  the  ^es  oi  the  canals. 
After  some  other  amendments  and  modificationB,  it  finally  passed 
the  AseemUy  by  a  vole  of  88  to  10. 

On  the  16th,  the  Senate  took  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  house. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  moved  to  strike  out  those  parts  which  authorized 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  moved  an  amendment 
directing  the  comnvssionerB  to  make  further  estimates  and  surveys. 
This  amendment  was  adc^ted.  When  the  consideTation  of  the  bill 
was  again  resumed,  a  motion  was  made  to  reject  it,  but  it  vrea  lost 
The  number  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  was  reduced  to  five,  viz^ 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  Young,  Joespb 
EUicott  and  Myron  HoUey.     In  this  form,  it  passed  the  Senate. 

It  was  sent  back  to  the  Assembly,  for  concurrence  in  the 
amendments.  The  house  refusing  to  concur,  it  went  back  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  refused  to  recede.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
the  aesdon — time  and  buaineas  pressed — the  friends  of  the  canal 
thot^t  it  was  better  to  have  the  lull  as  it  was,  than  none,  and 
iDoceeded  in  indodng  the  House  to  recede  and  cMicar  in  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  Senate.  It  accordingly  beocwne  a  law.  By  this 
law,  the  Canal  Commiuoners  were  generally  empowered  to  makO' 
■urveys,  estimates  of  expense,  and  to  ascertain  the  practicabilit7. 
of  oiakmg  loans  up<»  the  credit  of  the  State. 

In  November,  1816,  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  vras  held 
for  the  purpose  of  appcnnting  Prendential  electors.    The  Governor 
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sect  a  message,  in  which  ha  alluded  to  the  aubject  of  the  cootoo- 
plated  caoals,  in  such  a  manDer  and  connection,  that  gave  evidraee 
of  no  very  fnendly  feelings  for  them,  if  it  did  not  indicate  settled 
hostility  to  them.  January  14th,  1817,  the  Legislature  again  met, 
bat  the  Governor  made  no  ctHununicatioD.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  the  report  of  the  Canal  CMnmissioDers  respecting  the 
Erie  Canal  was  presented,  and  that  cm  the  Champlain  Canal,  oo 
the  IQth.  These  reports  were  written  in  the  ablest  manoer — 
they  contained  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  infoima- 
tkm  on  every  subject  relating  to  the  Canals,  clearly  shewing  "the 
physical  facility  of  this  great  iotemal  communication,  and  that  a 
little  attention  to  the  resources  of  the  state,  would  denKHistrate  i(t 
financial  practicability."  The  first  of  these  reports  waa  refemd 
to  a  joint  comiliittee  of  both  houses. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  minutely  the  history  of  the  faiS, 
with  all  the  difierent  amendments  that  were  offered  and  ntjected, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  on  the  10th  of  April,  1817,  it 
passed  the  house  ot  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  64  for,  and  36  agaiut  it. 

On  the  ISth  of  the  same  month,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 
A  long  and  able  discussion  took  place.  Several  amendmeDts  to  it 
were  made  by  the  Senate,  in  some  of  which  the  AasemUy 
concurred,  and  from  others  the  Senate  receded.  And,  on  the  15th 
day  of  April,  1817,  it  became  a  law.  Col.  Young  and  Myron  HoDey, 
were  the  acting  commissioners  on  the  middle  section  of  the  Cana^ 
which  it  vras  determined  ^louU  be  first  c(»nmenced.  Ground  was 
first  broken  near  Rome  on  the  4th  of  July,  1817.  A  large  concourse 
of  citizens  assembled  with  the  cunmissiooen  and  engineers.  An 
address  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Hathaway,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  handed  a  spade  to  the 
cooimiasioners.  On  receiving  it,  CoL  Young  replied  to  the  speed) 
and  eloquently  portrayed  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  enteipriae,  and 
the  vast  benefits  that  would  be  realized  by  its  oonsumiaatioo. 
Inspired,  as  it  would  now  seem,  with  the  gift  of  pn^thesy,  he  said: 
"It  will  difinse  the  benefits  of  internal  navigation  over  a  surfwe 
of  vast  extent,  blest  with  a  salubrious  climate  and  luxuriant  sm), 
embracing  a  tract  of  country  capable  of  sustabing  more  hianaa 
beings  than  were  ever  accommodated  by  any  work  of  the  kind. 
By  this  highway,  unborn  millions  will  easily  transport  their  surplus 
production  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  procure  their  suj^iliet^ 
and  hold  a  useful  and  profitable  intercourse  with  all  the  maritime 
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natioin  of  the  earth.  The  expense  and  the  labor  of  this  great 
u&dertakiog  bear  do  proportion  to  its  utility.  Nature  has  kindly 
afforded  every  facility; — ^we  have  all  the  moral  and  [^yucal'  meana 
^thin  oar  reach  and  control.  I^el  na  then  proceed  to  the  vorii, 
animated  by  a  prospect  of  its  speedy  accomplishment,  and  cheered 
by  the  anticipated  benedictions  of  a  grateful  posterity." 

CoL  Young  then  handed  the  spade  to  Jadge  Richardson,  the  first 
contractor  on  the  work,  who  broke  ground  for  the  construction  <^ 
the  Erie  Canal,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  enthunastic  cheert 
of  a  large  OMemblage  of  citizens. 

In  1819,  the  middle  section  of  the  canal  was  completed.  On  the 
23d  of  October  in  that  year  it  was  navigated  from  Utica  to  Rome. 
Parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  sec^ons  of  the  Erie  canal  were 
BO  far  completed  that  boats  passed  from  the  east  side  of  the  (zenesee 
river  in  Rochester,  as  far  east  as  Little  Falls,  in  18S1.  The  east- 
em  section  was  completed  and  boats  entered  the  Hudson  oti  the  Sth 
day  of  October,  1833.  The  whole  work  was  completed  from  the 
Hudson  to  lake  Erie,  and  opened  for  navigation  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1825. 

The  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  thoee  who  projected  and 
were  foremost  in  aiding  the  consnmmatioD  of  the  great  work  is  a 
hackneyed  theme,  and  for  the  most  part  has  been  an  unprofitable 
one.  Dr.  Hosack,  in  his  memoirs  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  arranges  the 
aames  of  the  projectors,  or  those  who  made  suggestions,  in  refep- 
eoce  to  internal  improvements  in  this  state,  and  those  who  earliest 
and  most  prominently  participated  in  forwarding  the  construction 
<^  the  Erie  canal,  ciminologically,  as  follows; — 

C.  CoMsn,  1T34  E.  WkUod,  1T91  T.  Eddr,  1810 

O.  Monls.  1777  P.  Schnjler,  1793  J.  Plw,  1810 

G.  WnhiiigtoD,  1787  Q.  Clinlon,  1799  B.  Van  Renneber,  1810 

CCoIlM,  1784  l.Hiiw\tj,  1807  C  D.  CoMea.  1818 

J.  Smilb,  1786  J.  Fmidm,  1808  DbWiit  Cluton. 

The  biographer  and  friend  of  Mr.  Clinton,  it  will  be  observed, 
attaches  no  date  to  his  identity  vrith  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, but  makea  his  the  base  of  his  pyramid  of  names.  It  has 
never  been  assumed  that  Mr.  Clinton  was  a  projector  of  the  Erie 
canal,  but  it  has  passed  into  an  adage,  is  a  fact  that  may  now  be 
written  down  in  history  as  conceded,  and  no  longer  to  be  qnestioned, 
that  he  was  the  Father  of  our  canal  system.  Whatever  others 
may  have  done  before  him  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  projection,  ot 
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incipient  monmentB,  it  wm  he,  who.  more  than  otben,  by  an  eariy 
•Dd  zeakxn  eapoasal  of  the  project  ci  the  Erie  cual,  at  a  period 
ivben  a  >tn»g  oppoaitioa  was  airmyed  against  it — in  a  dark  and 
anpromiaing  boor — threw  the  whole  weight  of  hk  extraordinaiy 
talenta  and  iofloence  in  bvor  of  the  meaaure,  atxl  by  continued  and 
unremitted  labor  in  ita  behalf,  taking  the  lead  in  winning  for  it  pop- 
alar  fiivor  and  legialatiye  co-<q)eratbo,  inaored  iti  commencenieDt 
•od  proaecatioa  ap  to  a  period  when  the  great  enterprize  began  to 
take  care  of  itael£  Sudt  is  the  feeble  but  tmthfiil  tribute  of  hiatOTy 
to  the  mranory  of  a  great  Pablic  Benefactor;  a  more  endurii^ 
tribute  will  soon  erioce  the  gratitude  of  a  slate  he  so  moch  aided  in 
its  rapid  and  unparalleled  advances  to  the  high  poaitioa  it  now 


We,  of  Western  New  York,  have  some  reason  to  comphdn  t£ 
omisaionB  in  Mr.  Hossck's  liaL  Cotempoiaiy  with  the  names  he 
enumerates,  as  beknging  to  the  canal  period  of  1810,  he  dtooU 
have  included  the  names  of  Peter  B.  Porter  and  Joseph  EUicotL 
The  foimer  was  cme  of  tbe  primitiTe  board  of  Canal  Comnuamcnen, 
and  in  Congress,  an  able  and  zealous  advocate  for  a  system  of  inter- 
nal  improvements  by  the  general  govenim«it,  wtich  would  have 
included  aid  to  this  state,  in  prosecuting  ita  works.  The  latter  was 
tbe  early  correspondent  of  Mr.  Clinton,  in  reference  to  tbe  canal, 
gave  efficient  aid  to  die  project,  by  his  sooxl  practical  judgement, 
and  intimate  top<^p«phical  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  waa  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Canal  Commisnoaers,  as  ^ly  as  1816, 

And  in  these,  tbe  local  annals  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  and 
incidentally,  of  Western  New  York,  the  daims  t^  Jesse  Hawley 
may  well  be  re-asserted,  and  insisted  upon,  as  the  plain  and  undeni- 
aUe  deduction  from  cotemporary  history.  He  was  the  projects 
of  the  Erie  canal.  By  this  tbe  author  would  be  understood  to 
nwan  that  the  essays  he  wrote  and  published  in  the  Ontario  Mes- 
lenger,  in  1807  and  '8,  contained  the  first  propontion  that  cmtem- 
plated  such  a  work  of  internal  improvement  as  the  Erie  canal  nov 
is;  that  all  the  projects  that  preceded  his,  had  reference  to  woiis 
of  another  diaracter,  contemplated  improvements  of  existing  inter- 
nal navigation  of  the  state,  and  the  use  of  lake  Ontario,  as  a  west- 
em  exlension;  works  far  inferior  in  magnitude  to  tbe  me  he 
projected;  such  as  would  have  come  far  short  of  accompUahing  tbe 
mighty  results  we  have  witnessed;  especially,  in  reference  to  its 
influences  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  western  portion  of  the  state. 
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The  Btoiy  may  be  made  a  brief  (»ie — lhs  mun  pointi  are  codc»- 
ied  io  citatioiu  that  have  already  been  made. 

Jease  Hawley  was  a  native  of  Newfield,  (now  Bridgeport,) 
Conn.;  was  bom  in  1T73.  He  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
bueioesB  at  Geneva,  Ontario  county,  as  early  as  1805,  in  which 
busineas  he  was  unfortunate.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1806  and  '7 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  published  his  first  essay  on  the  subject  of  the 
Erie  canal,  in  the  Pittsburgh  "Commonwealth"  of  Jan.  14,  1S07. 
He  retonied  to  Ontario  county  in  the  same  year,  and  during  the 
Bummer,  re-published  his  first  essay  in  the  Ontario  Messenger,  and 
followed  it  np  with  a  series  of  essays  which  were  continued  at 
intervals,  up  to  March,  1808.  Tbme  essays  contain  the  first 
suggestions,  ever  made  for  conoecting  the  Hudson  river  with  lake 
Erie,  by  a  contmuous  overland  water  communication.  They  were 
written  with  much  ability,  and  no  one  can  read  them  now,  without 
a  feeling  of  surprise,  excited  1^  their  boldness  of  design,  at  a  period 
•o  [uimitive  in  reference  to  internal  improvements;  their  vast  fore- 
sight, in  anticipating  so  much  that  has  become  reality.  On  a  slip 
of  paper,  m  the  author's  possesuon,  is  the  following  reminiscence, 
in  the  handwriting  of  thb  prominent  pubUc  benefactor: — "I  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  over  land  route  of  the  canal,  frcxn  Bufialo 
to  Utica,  in  Col  Wilhelmus  Mynderses'  office,  at  Seneca  Falls,  in 
1805."  In  his  mercantile  operations  at  Geneva,  during  that  year, 
be  purchased  wheat  which  he  had  fioured  at  Col.  Mynderses'  mill, 
and  shipped  to  Schenectady  and  Albany.  Upon  the  occasi<H) 
alhided  to,  he  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  shipping  of  flour, 
and  while  in  the  office  of  CoL  Mynderses,  the  subject  of  a  better 
navigation  came  op.  Mr.  Hawley,  stepping  to  a  map  of  the  state, 
drew  his  finger  over  the  country  from  Utica  to  lake  Erie,  and 
Baid: — "There  is  the  head  of  water."  This  may  be  regarded  as 
die  first  mtimation  having  reference  to  such  a  work  as  the  Erie 
canal 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Hawley  m  behalf  of  internal  improvements, 
did  not  end  with  his  early  essays.  He  ccmtinued  up  to  the  period  of 
his  death  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  that  behalf.  He 
aided  the  project  of  canal  enlargement,  materially  in  its  early  stages; 
and  subsequently,  when  that  measure  was  threatened  with  suspei^ 
aicHi,  or  reduction,  he  brou^t  before  the  Legislature  a  mass  of 
useful  statistical  information,  facts  and  figures,  well  calculated  to  aid 
in  A  ri^t  understanding  of  the  subject    In  tins  as  in  other  instances. 
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it  was  his  fate  to  we  another  profit  by  his  suggestioiu  and  indelati- 
gable  labors.  The  Senator,  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  manuscripts, 
incoiporated  them  in  a  report  of  which  he  claimed  the  paternity, 
using  the  thunder  as  if  be  was  the  Jove  that  made  it 

That  his  public  services,  his  early  and  continual  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  internal  improvements,  have  never  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, will  be  generally  couceded.  That  be  entertained  a  deep 
•ense  of  this  neglect,  and  that  it  weighed  heavily  upon  a  sensitive 
Dlind — is  well  known  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy;  and  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  one  who  had  so  eminently  contributed  to 
public  prosperity,  should  have  manifested  a  laudable  ambition  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  that  public  some  suitable  recognition  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude,  that  was  due  to  himt 

Mr.  Hawley  was  a  resident  of  Lockport,  Niagara  county,  at  the 
period  of  his  death — Jan.  1842.  He  was  spending  an  evening  at 
th^  house  of  a  friend  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Cambria,  when  be 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  ezi»red 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  remains  of  one  so  con^>icuously  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  Erie  canal,  occupy  a  spot  of  elevated  ground  in  the  rural 
Cold  Spring  cemetery,  near  Lockport,  overlooking  the  great  worit 
he  projected.  Now  that  justice  has  been  done  to  the  ro^nory  of 
DeWitt  Clinton,  by  provisions  for  a  suitable  monument,  next  to  his 
services,  are  there  any  that  better  deserve  a  similar  public  acknow- 
ledgment, than  those  of  Jesse  Hawley  1 

Resuming  the  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  canal  westward, 
we  can  only  allude  to  the  prominent  events.  In  1816  the  route  of 
the  canal  west  of  Genesee  river  had  not  been  determined.  Id  that 
year,  Mr.  Ellicott  employed  Mr.  Peacock  to  explore  a  route  from 
Buffalo  to  the  site  of  tlie  present  village  of  Pendleton,  and  thence 
eastwardly,  south  of  the  Mountain  Ridge,  to  the  Genesee  river. 
The  summit  level  of  this  route,  proved  to  be  75  above  lake  Erie, 
which  of  conrse  prevented  its  adoption.  At  the  same  time,  James 
Geddes  surveyed  a  route  from  Pendleton  northwardly  to  the  Moan- 
tain  Ridge;  and  thence  eastwardly  to  the  Genesee  river.  Tha 
route  was  afterwards,  in  the  main,  adopted,  the  principBl  variatitn 
being  at  Lockport  The  attention  of  the  commissioners  being 
engrossed  with  the  middle  section,  nothing  &rther  was  done  west 
of  the  Genesee  river,  until  near  \he  close  of  1819,  and  then  no  more 
than  the  ad<^tion  of  Mr.  Geddes*  northern  route,    h  1820,  David    j 
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ThomaB  -was  appointed  priocipal  engineer  weit  of  the  Genesee  river. 
In  that  year  he  carefully  examined  Geddea*  line  from  Rocheater  to 
Pendleton,  and  made  examinations  of  the  Tonawanda  creek.  He 
varied  the  line  from  Pendleton  to  Lockport,  from  the  ntrrey  of  Mr. 
Geddes  which  had  proposed  descending  the  Mountain  Ridge,  in  ttw 
go^,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  west  of  the  present  lodu;  a  variatioa 
vhich  haa  been  fully  approved  by  time,  and  upon  the  acoie  of 
practical  utility;  and  another  important  and  judicious  variation  east 
of  the  Oak  Orchard  creek.  David  Homaa'  survey  and  report  was 
adopted  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  the  rock  sections  at  Iiockpor^ 
immediately  put  under  contract  During  the  sunmier,  the  principal 
oig^eer,  revised  the  Kne  from  Rochester  westward,  and  extended 
it  up  Uie  Niagara  river  to  Buffalo.  The  whole  was  put  under  con- 
tract before  the  close  of  1831,  and  prosecuted  with  a  vigor  that 
public  anxiety  and  expectation  d^anded,  as  the  great  work 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  consummation. 

A  detached  history  of  the  western  section  of  the  canal,  would 
involve  a  long  and  bitter  controveny,  touching  its  termination  at  ' 
the  foot  of  lake  Erie — a.  rivalship  between  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock, 
if  indeed,  even  then  it  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with.  Ere  the 
record  of  that  controversy,  which  should  be  made  now  had  lost  its 
freshness,  PiooBem,  the  vastly  increasing  OHnmerdal  operations 
St  the  foot  of  lake  Erie,  will  have  so  far  outstripped  the  sectional 
views  of  the  men  of  that  period,  that  even  the  land  marks  of  their 
controversy  will  be  obliterated. 

Never  in  any  age  or  country,  has  a  public  work,  of  any  kind, 
been  carried  on  by  agents  more  faithful  and  persevering,  than  were 
the  men  who  had  chai^  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  from 
the  Genesee  river,  to  lake  Erie ;  and  this  local  designadon  is  not  made 
for  the  sake  of  any  invidous  comparison  with  other  portions  of  the 
great  woit  The  eaHiest  commissioner  identified  with  construction, 
-was  Myron  Holley;  so  eminently  able  and  faithful  were  his  services 
that  the  recol1ecti<Ki  and  acknowledgment  of  them,  outlive  and  pal- 
liate the  mixed  offence  of  fault  and  misfurtune,  with  which  they 
■were  destined  to  close.  His  successor  was  William  C.  Bouck. 
Who,  at  the  west,  who  had  cognizance  of  those  times  and  their  local, 
events,  does  not  remember  how  faithful  and  v>defatigable,  he  was 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties?  Or,  almost  ima^ne  that  they  can  see 
him  now  as  they  saw  him  in  those  primitive  canal  times,  traversing 
the  forest  oa  horaeback  and  oo  foot,  from  the  iog  shantieB  of  one- 
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contractor  to  those  of  another;  sleeping  and  eating  where  emergency 
made  it  necessary,  in  quarters  no  matter  hov  rude  or  humble;  or 
in  his  ro(»n  at  the  old  "Cottage"  in  Lockport,  cooly  and  good 
naturedly  resisting  the  fierce  importaoilies  of  the  dissatisfied  con- 
tractor; yielding  to  exigencies  here  and  there,  when  public  interest 
demanded  it,  or  strenuous  and  unyielding  when  it  did  not;  pressing 
00  the  difficult  work  upon  the  Mountain  Rtdge,  amid  great  difficut' 
ties  and  embarrassments;  persevering  to  the  end,  until  he  had  aeea 
the  last  barrier  removed  that  prevented  the  flow  of  the  waters  of 
lake  Brie  throu^  their  long  artificial  channel 

There  was  the  early  principal  engineer,  David  Thomas;  io  the 
puUic  service,  in  all  his  extended  conventional  and  social  telations 
— amiable,  unassuming;  when  wronged,  not  reviling;  the  pattern 
of  a  man;  endowed  with  intellectual  powers,  and  hi^  scientific 
attainments,  that  well  entitles  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  mea 
of  New  York.  His  sudden  removal  from  a  sphere  of  great  useful- 
ness, in  which  no  blemish  or  wrong  doing  was  shown,  with  another 
memord>le  instance,  must  always  be  passed  over  by  the  historian, 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  times,  and  not  the  men,  were  at  fault 
He  yet  survives,  with  faculties  unimpaired,  to  make  voluntary, 
liberal  oBerings,  to  the  common  stock  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
other  early  engineers  employed  west  of  the  river,  as  principals, 
were  David  S.  Bates,  and  Nathan  S,  Roberts,  to  both  of  whom, 
the  work  was  largely  indebted  for  successful  management  Of  the 
resident  and  assistant  early  engineeers,  there  were,  Davis  Hurd, 

(diaries  T.  Whippo, Price,  Alfred  Barrett,  Porteus  Root, 

and  John  Ho[ddns;  all  c^wfaom,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
abundantly  justified  the  early  expressed  opinion  of  Mr.  EUicott,  that 
the  genius  and  enterprize  of  the  young  men  of  our  country  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  going  to  Europe  for  engineers. 

A  jubilee,  such  as  has  never,  upon  any  other  occasion,  been 
witnessed  in  our  country,  awaited  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 
AD  ebe  consummated,  a  signal  from  the  Mountain  Ridge  was  anx- 
iously looked  for,  to  commence  the  work  of  preparation  for  the 
great  event    It  was  given  as  follows:  — 

'^n  At  Ban.  Suplun  Van  Ilmmlaer,PmidtiitiiffluBtaTdqfCQaalCommi»wimtmt! 

Sm — Ths  BBfinialwd  ptott  of  Iha  Eris  Cu»l  wiD  be  eompleUd  uid  in  m  "I'Mitim 
U  idmfl  the  pasags  of  htMM,  an  Weiatadaj,  the  fiSlh  day  of  Oelobm  neiL 

It  wonlil  luTB  besD  gnliiyiDg;  ta  bave  accompliahed  lliii  naoll  aa  eaily  aa  Iha  finl  af 
S^tamber,  hot  enbanaaaniBnta  nUch  1  EoaU  twt  centnl,  hara  dolajod  tL 
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On  (bit  gnai  BTent,  w  uqitoimi  to  tha  duncta  •»!  wmUi  of  Ihs  oiUMBi  of  tte 
■taU  of  New  Yotk,  permit  ma  to  csogntnUta  70a. 

WH.  C.  BOUCE,  Cmyd  Com. 
Lockptnt,  SepL  29,  1825." 

On  the  promulgatioB  of  this  gratifying  intelligence,  active  prep^ 
mtiooB  coauoenced.  Committees  of  coaference  on  the  part  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  taking  the  lead,  a  general  plan  of  celebration 
was  agreed  upon,  which  was  concurred  in  by  a  conference  of  com- 
mittees (tf  Rochester,  Lockport  and  Bnfialo. 

In  all  the  space  that  intervened  from  the  announcement  of  Com- 
miwioner  Boudc,  up  to  the  appointed  day,  the  celehnitioD  was  the 
engrosing  topic  of  cooTersation,  preparation  for  it  the  paramount 
busineBS.  There  was  the  active  correspondence  of  committees  and 
sab-committees,  procesnons  and  dinners  [ay>}ected,  speeches  and 
toasts  prepared;  artillery  and  other  military  companies  were  brush- 
ing up  their  ordnance  nod  arms;  fire  ccHnpa^ies,  mechanics'  and 
other  assodations,  in  cities  and  villages,  preparing  their  appropriate 
banners;  bands  of  music,  were  practicing  eolivening  strains;  man- 
agers of  dancing  assemblies  were  issuing  their  cards  of  invitation. 
In  short  the  "busy  note  of  preparation"  was  sounding  from  lake 
Erie  to  Sandy  Hook.  All  were  looking  forward  to  a  ^arday — a 
period  of  joy  and  hilarity —  the  celebration  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur 
and  magoificence,  of  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  stale  energy,  enter- 
prise and  perseverance. 

An  important  feature  in  the  general  arrangements  for  the  cele- 
bration,  was  the  stationing  of  cannon  of  a  large  calibre,  (generally 
32s,)  from  Buffalo  to  Sandy  Hook,  to  announce  the  departure  of 
the  first  boat  &om  lake  Erie  to  tide  water,  and  answer  the  purposes 
<rf  a  continuous  salute. 

As  the  a[^inted  day  drew  near  the  forces  of  the  contractors 
upon  the  Mountain  Ridge  were  largely  increased,  and  every  means 
pot  in  requisition  to  be  in  readiness.  On  the  evening  of  the  34th  of 
October,  the  work  was  completed,  the  guard  gatea  were  raised,  and 
the  filling  of  the  lake  Erie  level  commenced.  On  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  the  entire  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  was  in  a  navigable 
condition. 

Bufialo,  then  a  village  of  only  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  but 
making  up  in  public  spirit  and  enthusiasm  any  now  seeming  want 
of  numbers,  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  navigation,  was  of  course 
to  lead  off  in  the  ceremonies.    And  well  did  the  germ  of  a  now 
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great  dty,  acqmt  itself.*  The  New  Yoi^  Committee  that  amnd 
there  oa  the  evening  of  the  25tfa,  in  their  after  report,  say  that  tbej 
"found  every  thing  in  readinesB  for  the  commencement  of  the 
celebration." 

At  0  o'clock  on  thq  morning  of  the  26th,  a  processioD  was  formed 
in  front  of  the  Court  House.  It  consisted  of  the  Gtovemor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  state,  the  New  York  delegation,  defe- 
gaticMOB  frwn  villages  along  the  whole  line  of  the  canal,  vaiioai 
BOcieticB  of  mechaoica  vrith  a^^n^riate  baDners,  and  citizens  gtami- 
ally;  the  whole  escorted  by  the  Buflalo  band,  and  Capt.  Rathtan's 
R^e  Company.  The  procession  moved  down  Main  Street  to  the 
head  of  the  canal,  where  the  pioneer  boat,  the  "  Seneca  Chief^"  was 
in  waiting.  The  Governor  and  Lieut  (governor,  and  the  Commit 
tees,  inciuduig  that  of  Bufialo,  were  received  on  board.  The  whole 
standing  upon  the  deck,  there  were  mutual  introductioDS  and  coo- 
gratulatioDS.  JessQ  Hawley,  Esq.  in  behalf  of  the  Rodieater 
Committee,  made  a  short  address,  which  was  replied  to  by  Jodgt 
Forward. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  signal  gun  was  fired,  and  con- 
tinuing along  fnwn  gun  to  gun,  in  rapid  sucoession,  in  one  boor  and 
twenty  minutea  the  citzent  of  New  York  were  apprized  thet  a  boat 
was  departing  from  the  foot  of  lake  Erie,  and  was  oo  its  way, 
"travendng  a  new  path  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.'* 

The  Seneca  Chief,  led  offin  fine  style,  drawn  by  four  grey  huvea 
fancifully  capansoned.  Three  boats,  the  Perry,  Superior,  and 
BuBalo,  followed.  The  fleet  moved  from  the  dock  under  a  sahote 
from  the  Rifle  Company,  accompanied  by  mosic  from  the  band. 
The  procession  marched  to  the  Court  House,  where  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Sheldon  Smith,  Esq.  after  which  an  original  ode 
written  for  the  occasion,  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Hail  CohnDtm." 
A  public  dinner  succeeded,  and  the  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed 
by  a  splendid  ball  at  the  Eagle  Tavern. 

At  Lockport,  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired  at  sunrise. 
At  nine  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  in  frcmt  of  the  Washii^itoo 
House,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Parkhurst  Whitney,  as  manbal 
of  the  day,  assisted  by  Col.  Samuel  Barton  and  Maj.  M.  H.  Tntdsr. 
The  procession  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  locks,  when  the  Presidait 

*Il  i)  qneatlossble  whctbir  the  nunc  Ihine  could  be  better  done  now.  A  TSt 
InetMsft  at  nomben,  wosld  Juudlj  mppl;  &  w^iit  and  joron*  telinf  thai  ttM 
eikud.    Bnifthed  with  pra«p«ri(j,  eonunnnitJM  u  veD  u  iodiTldiuk,  b«cuiie  Malid 
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aod  Vice  PreadeDt  of  the  day,  the  Canal  ComnuBsiODen  and 
Engineen,  the  Committee  of  Arraiigemeiita,  Vinting  Committeei 
and  many  citixeoB  of  distinctioD  from  abroad,  embarked  on  board 
the  packet  boat  William  C.  Bouck,  that  had  been  selected  aa  ths 
first  to  paas  the  lock&  Over  two  hnodred  ladies  were  escorted 
upon  the  boat  Albany,  of  the  Pilot  Line.  The  remainder  of  the 
procession  embarked  on  other  boats  lying  in  the  basin.  ImmecUately 
after  the  grand  salute  had  passed  from  Bn&lo  east,  the  lock  gatef 
wen  <^>ened,  and  the  fleet  ccxnmenoed  ascending  to  the  lake  Erie 
level.  As  it  ascended  the  stupendous  flights  of  locks,  its  decka 
covered  with  a  joyous  multitude,  it  was  greeted  with  the  constant 
and  rapid  dischai;ge  of  heary  artillery,  thousands  of  rock  blasts  or 
expknicHis  prepared  tar  the  occasion,  and  the  shouts  of  spectators, 
that  swarmed  upon  the  canal  and  lock  bridges,  and  upcn  the 
precipices  around  the  locks  and  basin.  As  soon  as  the  two  for- 
ward boats  had  passed  out  of  the  upper  locks,  they  were  drawn  np 
side  by  side,  and  after  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winchell,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Judge  BirdsalL  Stepping  upon  an  elevated 
platform  upon  the  deck  of  one  of  the  boats,  in  the  stillness  that  had 
succeeded  the  earthquake  sounds,  and  the  shouts  of  human  voices, 
he  exclaimed :  "  The  last  barrier  is  passed  I  We  have  now  risen 
to  the  level  of  lake  Erie,  and  have  before  ua  a  perfect  navigation 
c^n  to  its  waters."  The  address  was  one  of  maiked  ahility, 
replete  with  stirring  eloquence  and  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  At 
the  close  of  the  address,  under  a  discharge  of  artillery,  the  explcK 
■ions  of  rocks,  the  fleet  of  boats  started  for  the  west  At  Pen- 
dleton it  halted,  and  the  fleet  of  boats  from  the  west,  that  had  been 
joined  by  a  boat  from  Black  Rock  with  a  local  ccHnmittee  on  board, 
soon  came  up.  The  boats  tliat  had  passed  the  locks  acting  as  an 
escort,  the  conbined  fleet  passed  down  to  Lot^port,  where  it  was 
received  under  a  discharge  of  artillery.  A  supper  was  served  up 
at  the  Washington  House,  after  whidi  the  pioneer  fleet  fnMn  Bof* 
folo  and  Kack  Rock  continued  upon  its  voyage  to  the  ocean. 

Night  setting  in,  no  farther  prmninent  dem<HutrationB  marked 
the  progress  of  the  fleet  until  it  arrived  the  next  mcHning  at  Holley, 
At  that  village  and  at  Brockport,  its  arrival  was  weic(»ned  by  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  other  joyous  demonatrationB.  The  spirited 
dtizens  of  the  then  just  rising  village  of  Newport  (Albion)  deler- 
mined  not  to  forego  a  participation  in  the  jubilee.  They  had 
a  celebratioa  oo  the  36th;   a  procession,  an  address  by  G.  W. 
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FtenuDg,  Esq.  firing  of  cannon,  a  dinner  and  toasts;  pnrfcnigiiig 
the  cerenuxuea  of  the  day  even  to  the  "small  hours  of  the  ni^t," 
not  to  let  the  proceBsion  of  boats  pass  in  the  absence  of  such 
demonstrationB  as  the  darkness  allowed. 

At  Rochester,  the  demonstrationB  were  upon  a  scale,  and  of  a 
character,  corresponding  with  the  local  position  and  the  immense 
advantages  that  its  citizens  antidpated,  from  the  completion  of  the 
great  enterprize.  The  Seneca  Chief|  with  the  boats  in  her  tnin, 
arriving  there  about  3  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  27th,  were  received 
with  eight  uniform  companies  under  arms,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.  Upon  the  wharf  -under  an  arch,  were  the 
Rochester  and  Canandaigua  Conunittees.  Short  congratulatory 
addresses  were  made  by  Jesse  Hawley  and  John  C.  Spencer,  Eaqs. 
which  were  replied  to  by  Gov.  Clinton.  A  procession  moved  to 
the  Presbyterian  church,  where  a  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Penny,  and  an  address  dehvered  by  Timothy  Childs,  Eaq. 
A  dinner  followed  at  the  Mansion  House,  Gen.  Matthews  presiding 
assisted,  by  Johnathan  Childs  and  Jesse  Hawley,  Esqs.  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  ball  and  a  general  illumination.  At  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  fleet  took  its  departure  for  the  east,  the  "Young 
Lion  of  the  West,"  havbg  on  board  a  Rochester  Conimiltee,  being 
added  to  the  flotilla.  From  Rochester  to  Albany,  during  its  transit 
there  was  at  all  the  canal  villages,  a  succession  of  celebrations. 
It  was  in  the  language  of  one  who  witnessed  the  demonstrations, 
"a  protracted  4th  of  July  celebration."  The  fleet  arrived  at  Albany 
on  the  2d  of  November,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  The  celebration  there 
was  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  never  upon  any  other  occasion 
attempted  at  our  state  capital.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Empire 
City  of  the  Empire  State,  to  add  the  grand  finale,  to  terminate  the 
great  Jubilee,  by  putting  in  requisition  her  immense  facilities  upon 
land  and  water.  It  was  said  by  a  gentleman  present,  who  had 
witnessed  the  naval  fete  given  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
upon  the  Thames,  during  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
London  afier  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  that  the  spectacle  upon 
the  waters  of  New  York,  far  transcended  that  in  the  metropolis  of 
England.  The  crownii^  ceremonial,  was  the  sailing  of  an  immense 
fleet  down  the  bay  to  Sandy  Hook,  when  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
Gov.  Clinton  poured  a  keg  of  water  that  had  been  carried  down 
from  lake  Erie  on  the  Seneca  Chief,  into  the  Ocean,  accompanying 
the  act  with  suitable  explanatory  remarks.     The  vessel  upon  which 
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this  ceremony  was  perfonned,  waa  Burrounded  by  a  fleet  three  miles 
in  drcumference.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Seneca  Chief  to  Buffalo, 
there  waa  brought  on  board  of  her  a  keg  of  the  water  of  the  ocean 
which  was  poured  into  lake  Erie  by  Judge  Wilkeson,  chairman  of 
the  Buffalo  Committee,  who  made  a  short  address,  which  included 
a  brief  account  of  the  splendid  pageantries  the  BuSalo  Committee 
had  witnessed  in  their  tour.  Thus  ended  the  protracted  Jubilee  1 
A  long  successions  of  demonstrations,  of  public  rejoicings,  such  as 
in  the  aggregate  have  never  attended  any  other  peaceful  triumj^ 
of  the  wisdom,  foresight  and  energy  of  any  people,  in  any  age. 

There  are  readers  of  the  present  day,  who,  perhaps,  will  be 
likely  to  look  back  upon  the  events  we  have  narrated,  and  deem 
the  demonstrations  extravagant^  unable,  as  they  will  be,  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  all  that  stimulated  and  promoted  them.  They 
wilt,  at  least,  not  fail  to  acknowledge,  how  more  than  realized, 
have  been  the  seembgly  extravagant  anticipations  of  that  period. 
The  half  was  not  seen,  even  in  those  days  of  anticipations  and 
rejoidDgs.  Even  then,  had  some  bold  anticipator  of  coniing 
event!,  more  confident  than  the  mass,  ventured  to  predict  the 
results  that  have  flowed  from  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
he  would  have  been  called  a  dreaming  enthusiast  I  Who,  then, 
would  have  ventured  to  foretell  what  is  now  reality!  Who  would 
have  been  bold  enough  in  his  imaginings,  to  have  pointed  forward 
to  the  end  of  twenty-three  years;  to  the  great  dties  that  have 
been  doubled  in  populatifm;  to  the  new  ones  it  has  created;  to  the 
large  and  prosperous  villages  that  are  dotted  aloug  its  banks;  to 
the  new  Empire  it  has  helped  to  create  around  the  borders  of  our 
western  Lakes,  and  the  fleets  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  it  has  put 
afloat  uDon  their  water*'' 
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CHAPTER   IIL 


COHIIBRCB  OP  TKB  UFPBB  LAKES. 


The  VAit  intenial  commerce  upon  the  chain  of  Upper  Lskea,  baa 
a  diitiact  identity  with  our  local  rejpoo,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
progress,  will  be  looked  for,  as  a  part  of  our  {Mooeer  annalft.  The 
foot  of  lake  Erie  is  its  eastern  termination.  The  "mouth  (^ 
Buflalo  creek,"  as  Mr.  Ellicott  used  to  designate  the  locality,  in 
dating  his  earliest  letters  from  the  Holland  Purchase;  the  "New 
Amsterdam,"  as  he  was  disposed  to  call  it,  aAer  be  bad  determined 
to  make  it  the  site  of  a  village,  and  platted  it  for  that  purpose — 
has  become  the  mart  of  tba  commeice  of  states,  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  region.  Buffalo  creek,  that  sluggishly  flowed  into  lake 
Erie,  a  sand  bar  at  its  mouth,  over  which,  even  the  bateaux  of 
the  early  French  traders,  had  to  be  dragged,  is  now  crowded  with 
a  long  line  of  shippings  at  times,  having  the  appearance  of  some  of 
our  chief  harbors  upon  the  Atlantic  Upon  its  bank,  a  lon^ 
continuous  wharf,  and  capacious  store  houses,  filled  with  the 
produce  of  the  west,  and  merchandize  from  the  east,  meeting  here 
in  their  transit  of  exchange.  Where,  at  one  period,  and  that  within 
the  memory  of  living  witnesses,  the  sum  total  of  other  than  native 
rendents,  was  Black  Joe,  William  Johnstone,  Benjamin  Middau^ 
Wione,  and  Ezekiel  Lane;  and  even  these,  assimilated  in  habits 
and  inclinations,  to  the  wild  sons  of  tlie  forest,  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded,  and  whose  tenants  they  were;  now  are  the  principal 
operations  of  a  commerce,  equal  to  the  export  trade  of  the  whole 
Union  mth  foreign  nations.  Where  stood  the  primitive  log  calnn, 
which  aSbrded  the  only  resting  place  for  the  surveyors,  after  their 
long  pilgrimages  in  the  wilderness,  are  now  magnificent  hotels, 
brick  blocks,  piled  up  four  and  five  stories  high,  to  econcHnize  in 
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the  matter  of  loom;  the  Talue  of  the  ground  having  gone  up  from 
five  dollars  per  acre,  to  three,  ftod  even  four  hundred  dollars  per 
foot  The  grounds  between,  below  the  "  beautiful  elevated  bank," 
"extending  to  the  lake,  and  up  Bu&lo  creek,"  which  Mr.  Etlicott 
congratulated  Mr.  Cazenove  upon  having  kept  out  of  the  Indian 
Reservation,  inasmuch,  as  with  "little  trouble  it  could  be  converted 
into  beautiful  meadows,"  is  now  traversed  by  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
its  arm  or  ex^tensioo,  the  Hamburgh  Canal;  in  almost  the  centre  of 
it,  the  state  is  now  constructing  an  immense,  artifidal  basin,  or 
harbor,  to  accommodate  the  vastly  increasing  commerce  of  the 
Canal;  and  throughout  its  greatest  extent,  is  a  compact,  built-tqi 
portion  of  the  embryo  "New  Amsterdam,"  now  appropriately 
called  the  "city  of  thb  lakes." 

Even  in  an  age,  a  country,  and  a  local  regbn  of  Progress,  all 
tins  a  wonderful;  a  prominent,  marked  feature.  It  is  ahnost 
wholly,  the  joint  ofispring  of  take  and  canal  commerce. 

An  account  of  the  pioneer  advent  of  La  Salle,  in  the  navigation 
of  the  lakes,  has  been  given,  h  marked  a  new  era  with  the 
French  missionaries  and  traders.  Up  to  that  period,  their  route 
from  the  St  Lawrence,  to  their  stations  at  the  west,  had  been 
through  Canada,  to  lake  Huron.  Other  vessels  must  have  soon 
Bupplied  the  place  of  the  wrecked  Griffin,  for  the  new  lake  route 
of  La  Salle,  became  the  avenue  for  reaching  the  forts,  missionary 
and  trading  stations,  that  were  soon  multiplied,  and  embraced  the 
straits  of  Detroit  and  St  Clair,  the  northern  shore  of  lake 
Michigan,  and  the  vallies  of  the  Maumee  and  Wabash.  Many 
years  previous  to  the  English  conquest,  the  French  commerce,  it 
seems,  reqinred  the  construction  of  a  railway  up  the  mountain  at 
Lewiston,  a  portage  road,  and  a  landing  place  at  Schlosser.  Two 
vessels  were  probably  quite  sufficient  for  the  trade,  however,  and 
that  number — the  two  fired  and  sunk  at  Burnt  Ship  Bay,  in  the 
Niagara  river — is  all  we  hear  o^  at  the  tenuination  of  French 
domimon. 

The  history  of  English  commerce  upon  the  lakes,  previous  to 
the  surreoderiag  of  these  posts  in  1796,  is  a  brief  one.  It  waa 
carried  on  with  one  or  two  vessels,  and  consisted  only  of  the 
transportation  of  men  and  supplies,  to  the  western  posts  and 
trading  stations,  and  furs  and  peltries,  on  their  way  to  Montreal. 
It  had  undergone  but  little  progress  in  all  the  long  periods  <^ 
French  and  English  occupancy.    Mr.  Fturbanks,  who  resided  at 
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Chippewa,  in  1795,  ssya  that  an  anned  brig,  a  few  gun  boats,  and 
one  tnercbant  vesael,  was  all  the  English  had  on  the  lakes  &t  that 
period.* 

There  were  a  long  series  of  years,  following  after  the  close  of 
English  dominion,  that  the  commerce  of  the  lalces  had  little,  if  any 
progress.  For  a  long  period  after  the  settlement  of  this  legicm 
commenced,  there  was  oaly  added  to  the  carrying  trade  that  has 
already  been  named,  the  downward  freight  of  a  small,  yeariy 
supply  of  white  fish,  and  fruit  Irom  the  orchards  on  the  Detroit 
river.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  had  not  tbe  unmediate 
efect  to  materially  increase  lake  commerce.  It  awaited  the  new 
impetus,  the  commencement  of  rapid  emigration  to  the  western 
states  and  territories.  "  The  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
in  1632,  first  brou^t  out  a  knowledge  of  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  northern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  apd  exhibited  the  commanding  positim 
of  Chicago,  for  commercial  business.  This  war  being  closed  that 
same  season,  and  peace  being  re-established  in  all  those  parla,  a 
strong  current  of  emigration  set  in  that  direction,  the  next  year, 
and  the  rich  prairies  of  that  country  began  to  SIl  with  a  vigorous, 
hardy  and  enterprising  population;  and  from  that  time,  only  tbe 
abort  space  of  eight  years,  may  it  in  truth  be  said,  that  there  has 
been  any  commerce  west  of  Detroit'*  t 

The  first  steam  vessel  on  tbe  upper  lakes  was  the  "  Walk-io-the- 
waler,"  builtatBlackRock,  and launcbedin  August,  1818.  In  1810, 
she  made  a  trip  to  Mackinaw,  to  carry  up  goods  for  the  American 
Fur  Company.  This  boat  was  wrecked  on  the  beach  near  Buffalo, 
in  1S2I.  In  1622,  her  place  was  supplied  by  the  steam  boat 
Superior. 

The  building  of  this  second  steam  boat  not  only  marks  a  period 
in  the  history  of  lake  commerce  generally,  but,  connected  with  it, 

*  Ths  tonawiog  nudn\aoNK»  of  EaglUi  Uk»  comniaTM,  f>  iakau  rrom  a  namber  tt 
ths  "New  Totk  OuaUe  uid  Wsaklf  Fort  Bo;,"  of  Fabnuij,  ITTOi — "B;  leiten 
from  Detroit,  we  are  infDTiaed  that  leTsral  boata  with  geoda,  have  been  aerenty  dava  in 
cnaring  lake  Erie;  the  diatreaa  of  the  people  wai  verj  jreat;  Ihey  were  oblifed  to  kaap 
twe  human  bodies,  foond  unbariad  apon  the  ahore.  In  order  to  ctdlact  ud  kill  mm 
rBTena  and  aaglea  that  came  to  feed  od  them,  for  their  preoerration.  Manv  other  boats 
■TO  ftman  up,  wHhln  toity  niQea  irf  Detroit.  A  great  raaoj  Inder'i  null  boat*  baTs 
b«ea  loat" 

i  Letter  of  Jamea  L.  Butan,  Ek).  to  Capt.  W.  O.  WIDiama,  of  the  topograpbie^ 
ttwinear  department,  dated  December,  1841.  To  that  letter,  and  other  ptodnclioiu  if 
th£  able  and  indohtlgii^,  earlj  and  poneroiing  fiiend  aitd  hntnian  of  \aka  «Mn- 
caoroa,  the  aathor  Ii  larther  IndeUed  for  matnialarar  bli  brief  AetA. 
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"were  bodic  pioneer  moTemeats  in  tlte  coiutniction  of  Bufialo  har- 
bor. FreriouB  to  1830,  no  lake  craft  larger  than  a  canoe  or  French 
bateau,  had  entered  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  The  stinted 
commerce  of  the  Lakes  had  no  harbor  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie, 
except  Black  Rock;  Tesaels  diechai^ng  freight  destined  for  Bufialo, 
or  taking  freight  from  there,  either  did  it  at  Black  Rock,  or,  laying 
off  the  mouth  of  Bufialo  creek,  received  and  discharged  freight  by 
means  of  small  boats.  In  1818,  the  legislature  authorized  tha 
surrey  of  Buffalo  creek,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  of  Niagara. 
This  survey  was  made  by  William  Peacock,  gratuitously.  In 
1819,  the  legislature  authohzed  a  loan  of  912,000  for  the  construo- 
tion  of  a  harbor.  It  was  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage  upon 
real  estate,  executed  by  Oliver  Forward,  Charles  Townsend, 
Samuel  Wilkeson,  and  George  Coit  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Judge  Wilkeson,  the  money  was  expended,  and  a  pier  extended 
into  the  lake  about  eighty  rods,  reaching  twelve  feet  water.  In 
1821,  obstructicHis  were  so  far  removed  as  to  admit  mnall  vesseli 
into  Buffalo  creek.  When  an  agent  came  on  from  New  York,  to 
build  the  steam  boat  Superior,  however,  in  January,  182S,  he  did 
not  regard  the  harbor  improvements  suffidently  advanced  to  insure 
the  passage  of  the  boat  out  of  the  creek,  if  constructed  upon  its 
banks,  and  at  first  determined  upon  building  at  Black  Rock.  To 
divert  him  from  this  purpose,  a  few  prominent  citizens  of  Boffido, 
—■Charles  Townsend,  Samuel  Wilkeson,  Geoi;ge  Coit,  Ebenezer 
Johnson,  E.  D.  Efner,  and  Ebenezer  Walden,  executed  a  bond, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  steam  boat  company  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  every  day  the  boat  should  -be  detained  in  Bufialo  creek, 
after  the  first  of  May.  This  induced  the  agent  to  build  the 
boat  at  Bufialo.  During  the  season  of  1822,  the  harbor  improve- 
ments were  prosecuted  with  great  vigilance,  and  before  the  setting 
in  of  winter,  enough  had  been  accomplished,  as  was  supposed,  to 
ensure  against  the  penalty  of  the  bond.  The  spring  freshet,  unfor- 
tunately, filled  up  the  channel,  reducing  the  depth  of  water  for  a 
considerable  distance,  to  three  feet  and  a  half.  The  completion 
of  the  steam  boat,  and  the  first  of  May,  were  events  near  at  hand. 
With  extraordinary  public  spirit,  the  citizens  of  Bufialo  raised  a 
subscription,  the  able-bodied  among  them,  without  distinction  of 
occupation  or  profession,  becoming  laborers  upon  the  work,  cleared 
out  the  recent  deposit,  the  Superior  passed  out  as  soon  as  she  was 
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ready  for  the  lake,  and  the  bcmd  waa  thus  canoded.  This  is  tb« 
brief  jMonMT  history  of  the  Baffalo  harbor;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  mentiiHi  of  the  first  ^propriation  made  to  the  wort  by 
the  general  government  This  was  in  1828 — the  sum  •15,000— 
procured  thrcmgh  the  influence  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  6.  Gamsey, 
theo  Representative  in  Congress,  from  Niagara  and  Chautauque.* 

The  waters  of  lake  Michigan  were  first  viated  by  a  steam  vessel 
ia  1887,  a  boat  having  that  year  made  as  excursion  with  a  pleaKoe 
party  tu  Green  Bay.  The  first  steamboats  that  reached  Chicago^ 
were  those  employed  by  the  Government  to  transport  troopa  uid 
si^plies  for  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

The  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  originating  in  the  pioneer  advent  of 
La  Salie  in  1608,  may  be  said  to  have  had  ahnost  a  sanwneas  —  a 
few  vessels  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  small  carrying  trader 
connected  with  the  western  military  and  trading  stetioos — until  the 
commencement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  aeaaoa 
of  1S26;  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  small  increase  that  had 
kept  pace  with  settlement  m  the  lake  region  of  Ohio  and  in  a  noal) 
portion  of  Michigan.  This  embraoea  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  years.  The  commerce  that  embraces  the  entirB  cbain 
of  die  upper  lakes,  as  connected  with  the  ordinary  buuness  of  lifi^ 
Kttlement  and  improvement,  has  in  fact  existed  but  a  little  over 
twenty  years.  Its  progress  is  one  among  the  wonders  (^  the  age. 
To  make  a  full  exhibit  of  its  rapid  increase,  would  require  the 
insertion  of  a  series  of  statistical  tables,  and  a  larger  space  than  the 
author  has  now  at  his  disposal  The-reader,  twwever,  can  weQ 
estimate  the  immense  magnitude  of  ^e  commerce  of  the  upper 
lakes,  fr(xn  the  following  aggregates,  selected  from  the  commercial 
itatistics  of  the  BufiaJo  Commercial  Adviser  for  1847: — 

In  that  year  there  were  in  commission  upon  the  lakes,  ninety- 
eight  steamers,  thirty-five  propellers,  four  barques,  eighty-two 
brigs,  four  hundred  and  ninety-live  schooners,  twenty-three  alonpa 
uid  scows;  total  tonnage,  131,460  tons.    Selecting  only  theprom- 

*  Tbii  adj  ud'pronineal  PieiiMr  of  Iba  Hdlud  Porebm  ma  >uBad  in  saaaat 
tton  with  earij  btshU  in  CbMtBoqa*.  HIa  life  ha  bean  one  ef  enleifoiae  sod  poUie 
■MfidBeM.  IIb  waa  the  pMMtut  «t  Dm  Mbem*  of  Ushting  the  HghUMMe  *i  Bma- 
letim  with  natural  i*a,  th«  Mily  muxmtM  inalaace  id  tSs  kind  la  11m  wwU.  Da  hai 
been  one  oT  the  ftmnden  of  two  or  three  now  Baarifhlug  towna  at  the  Weat;  and  jM 
suvivaa.  taaloaa  and  ardaot  in  whalarer  ecawetna  the  prograaa  <f  hi*  racaaad  ^b; 
h  of  which  the  early  Pionawi  rf 
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inent  articlM  of  i»mluce  arriving  at  Bnffido  in  that  year,  tlwy  were 
as  follows: — 

FkHir,  bbta 1.B5T.000     ;     Omli,lM. 44«.0W 

PoA      ••    43,000          Bntlar.  ka 101,384 

Bnf      ••    38,900          Laid,  lU.  3.436,000 

StiTM,m B.SOO,000          ChMMulMt. 30,840 

Whe«.ba. 6,489,100               "    caiJu, 6,450 

Con.     "  '. 3,869,000     |     Lnmb«r,  H.  n 17,313 

There  were  exported  from  Black  Rock  and  Baffalo,  by  canal,  ia 
1847,  710,943  tons,  priDcipelly  the  products  of  field  and  forest,  of 
tiie  regiona  bordering  upwt  the  westein  lakes.  The  total  value  of 
imports  of  Buffab  froin  the  lakes,  in  1846,  was  ascertained  and 
estimated  to  amount  to  nearly  (KJOgOOO.OOO.  In  the  same  year, 
there  arrived  at  Buffalo,  .via  the  Erie  Canal,  the  great  bulk  of  which 
was  shipped  to  the  west,  153,761  tons  of  merchandise  and  other 
property,  valued  at  933,109,665.  The  monied  value  of  the  business 
of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  done  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  which 
came  from  and  went  on  to  the  lakes,  was  tMOiOOOjQOO.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  descriptions  of  vessels  upon  the 
upper  lakes  in  1846,  was  not  far  from  18,000,000.  The  number  of 
men  employed  in  lake  commerce,  about  6,000.  The  number  of 
passengers  arriving  and  departing  from  Buffalo,  in  1846,  was  not 
far  from  250,000. 


BAMUEL  WILEESOir. 

The  excellent  portrait  of  Judge  Wilkeson,  which  the  artist  has 
fum^ed  for  this  work,  accompanied  by  ^  brief  luographical  skel^ 
has  been  appropriately  reserved  as  an  appendage  to  a  branch  of 
our  narrative,  with  whidi,  it  has  been  seen,  he  was  closely  identified. 
When  the  period  arrives  in  which  the  gratitude  of  thcne  who  are 
enjoying  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  froits  of  the  labors,  the  indom- 
itable enterprise  and  peraeverance,  of  the  early  pioneers  and  fathers 
of  the  City  of  the  Lakes,  shall  assume  the  acdve  form  of  some 
enduring  testimoDial,  conspicuous  upon  the  tablet  they  erect,  vrill  be 
the  name  of  Samuel  Wilkeson. 

Judge  Wilkeson  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Fa.  in  1781.  To  say  that 
he  was  cradled  and  nurtured  amid  the  hardships  of  pioneer  border 
life,  would  not  be  merely  a  figure  of  speeoh.  When  but  an  infant, 
his  father's  family  was  one  of  twenty  families  that  penetrated  the 
forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  encountered  not  only  the 
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usual  priratioDS  of  the  -mldemeBB,  but  the  long  seriea  of  Iixfoo 
border  wars  that  ensued. 

He  became  a  resident  upon  the  Holland  Purchase  in  1807,  at 
Portland,  Chautauque  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  salt  tnde; 
transporting  his  salt  over  a  portage  to  Chautauque  lake,  and  down 
the  Allegany  and  Ohio  rivers.  This  early  enterpiise  probably 
ended  in  loss,  as  the  opening  of  the  Kanawa  salt  works  occurred 
while  he  had  upon  his  hands  salt  that  had  cost  him  $1Q  per  barrel 
He  continued  at  Portland  until  towards  the  close  of  the  war  <^ 
1813,  when  he  beciune  a  citizen  of  Bu^o,  conunenclng  trade  in 
a  small  way  upon  the  present  site  of  tlie  .Kremlin  Block  on  Main 
street 

Becoming  thus  identified  by  residence  and  interest,  with  the 
locality,  he  was,  for  thirty-four  years,  during  the  progress  of  village 
and  city,  an  active  and  prominent  helper  in  all  that  concerned  their 
welfare.  In  long  seasons  of  severe  controversy,  during  tlie  rival* 
ship  of  localities,  he  was  prominently  a  champion  of  Buffalo  and 
its  interests.  There  were  "giants  in  the  land,"  even  in  those 
early  days;  with  some  of  whom  it  was  his  province  to  contend; 
and  with  what  success,  many  of  that  day  will  well  remember. 
The  triumphs  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  are  pFmnineni 
features  in  the  history  of  a  prosperous  city,  whose  early  cause  he 
espoused  with  all  the  ardent  zeal  and  native  strength  of  mind 
which  formed  the  distinguished  characterisUcs  of  the  man.  The 
prominent  early  Pioneers  of  the  Holland  Purchase  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  self-made  men;  it  has  been  a  region  where  strong 
men  have  wrestled  with  adversity  from  early  life,  been  the  found- 
ers  of  their  own  fortunes  from  humble  beginnings,  and  signally 
triumphed.  Distinguished  even  among  such  men,  his  early  cotem- 
poraries,  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  various  offices  be  filled  during  a  long  and  active  life,  were 
those  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Member  of  Assembly,  Judge,  Sen- 
ator, and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  his  reffldeoce.  Retiring,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  an  active  political  life,  with  an  ample  fortune,  he 
engaged  early  in  the  great  scheme  of  benevolence  embraced  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  That,  aod  the 
'  interests  of  a  religion  and  a  church  he  bad  zealontdy  espoused  at  a 
late  period  in  life,  engrossed  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  his  oiind, 
during  bis  latter  years. 

Tlus  early  Pioneer  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  con^cuous  anxnig 
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the  founden  of  the  proBperoua  city  that  maiis  its  rapid  pn^ress — 
the  uneducated  boy  from  the  back-woods  of  PeDUBylvania,  that 
lived  to  identify  his  name,  not  only  with  the  liistory  of  tliia  entire 
local  region,  but  with  the  legislation  of  the  state,  and  a  scheme 
of  benevolence  which  deeply  concerned  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  an  unfortunate  race — died  in  Kingston,  Tenoesee,  in  July,  1848, 
^hile  on  his  way  to  visit  a  dau^ter  who  resided  in  that  state. 
He  left  a  large  estate,  and  a  richer  legacy,  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter,  the  last  that  he  wrote  to  his  sons: — "I  may  never  see 
you  again;  whether  I  do  or  not,  be  kind  to  each  other,  be  liberal 
and  generous — forgiving  all  injuries,  whether  real  or  imaginary." 
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'  Hnuf ,  in  tba  bodf  of  &St  wixk.  tiMxi  tba  titia  of  die  HoQMud  Pm^iMt  tna 
I  n.  WaUun  ud  Blur,  ud  ChulM  II,  Sorereigiw  i^  Fiig*.~l,  to  Eoliert 
s  ben  qipattd  a  laecinct  iMDCtion  of  title  born  Robert  Bfonii  to  the  h^ 
wbe  held  the  pteptttj  oader  Iba  appeDatioii  nf  lln  HoDuid  Compuij.  Ib 
■a  will  trace  the  tida  of  three  porfiiHis  of  the  tnct,  coBluniB^ 
bj  eetiiiMtion,  three  wUhatm,  three  bnniked  thoownd  ecree,  from  Hobait  Monii  to 
Wflham  Wmink,  NidialM  Vu  Bi^thont,  Pieler  Vu  EeghsB,  Headiick  Vdlenbirrea, 
uul  Rotger  SchemmelpenDiiick;  in  whom  the  title  to  thoea  Ihna  portioaa  m  iii^nl 
on  the  31il  day  at  December,  1798,  and  the  title  to  Ihe  ramiining  pntioa,  iiiliiiiili  il  >t 
Qiree  handred  tboonod  acree,  to  the  bat  Dntch  pn^'eloia.  Theae  wtimated  qmsti- 
liea,  H  will  be  nadeTataiid,  are  mere  aammptioiia,  jHedicated  mi  no  known  dah^  eic^ 
Sie  minioD  anil  a  half  acre  tract  deaeribed  in  the  &tt  mentioned  deed. 

III.  Dead  Ihim  Robert  Horrii  and  Uery,  bii  wife,  to  Herman  Le  Hoy  and  Jabs 
UnUaen,  by  deed  dated  December  34,  1793,  conTsyin^  one  and  ■  half  ■"■"■"—  iota. 
In  two  traeb,  aa  dcaerflted  in  aaid  deed:  the  wcat  tract  aa  deambad,  *— ■^"'-f  «■• 
mflHon  aciea,  and  th«  eaat  tract,  eontainiof  half  a  million  acrea.  The  two  cal!ecli*elr, 
teneiBf  one  tract,  eampiiaing  faDi-  hnndred  and  twenty-two  ehaina,  and  fiftr-aiz  linki, 
off  the  weatim  parta  <J  each  of  the  townahipa  in  Ibe  aerBnth  range,  and  the  wIm^ 
t^  the  tDwuihi[i«  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  tetnh,  eleventh,  twelfth,  tbiitoeaA,  foniteeoft, 
and  fifleenlh  rangea  ol  townahipa.— Sei  Saenlary  if  State'*  Ofa,  mail).  LiL  M.  R. 
St.  it,ftL  510,  nd  Ctmk'fogu:!,  OaCario,  Lit.  l.faL  3ZT. 

Dsed  from  Herman  Le  Roj  and  John  LJnUasD  to  Winiam  Bayard,  oosTsjing  the 
ame  land,  dated  VUf  30lh,  ITSGl— &i  SmrtlBjif  Stalift  Ogj^  Alkumy.  LiL.  M. 
B.  N*.  33,/ol.  514,  and  CltH^i  Ofa,  OOarw,  lit.  S,foL  38. 

Deed  finni  Williem  Bayard  and  wife  to  Hennan  Le  Roy,  John  Liakben  and  Qenit 
Boon,  dated  Jane  lat,  179&— fitw  Setrtlanf  <^  Stml^n  f^a,  Mimg,  Uk  M.  B.  A. 
33,/eL  518,  aad  Oerk'i  OgU*.  Onl^rie,  lil.  6,/eL  36. 

Dead  ftwn  Herman  Le  Roy  and  Hannih,  his  wife;  John  Linklaen  and  Helsa,  hie 
wUa;  and  G«rrit  Bora  to  Paul  Bnati,  dated  Jolv  91b,  ITSS—Sm  Sttniarg  rf  S^tdt 
qgM, .dOaMy,  ta.M.R.  No. 3l./<iL  31% nd  Clvk't  Ofa,  Ontario,  Lii.  S.foL  300. 

Daad  tram  Paul  But!  and  wtf*  to  Herman  Le  Roy,  William  Bayai^  Jamca  He 
Even,  John  Linklaen,  and  Oenrit  Boon,  (in  Iniat  for  the  benefit  of  Wlhem  WiBink 
nod  etbaiB,  eitbtMia  af  the  ttoHed  IteHierlMi^  and  wtb  corenant  to  convey  the  auaa 
■  and  mnintiMBt,)  dttad  Joly  lOOt,  179B.— fibf  Svnlmf 
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V  SM***  qftt,  jniy.  UL  Jt  K.  jr«.  SS, JU.  lU,  anrf  ««*■•  q|Uh  Oi^w,  UL 
5,JM.31G. 

Oaod  from  Hnrnu  La  Kwr,  WUUam  Bi?vd,  Jmiuw  HeEra*.  Jebn  Lb^tea,  aai 
Ovilt  Brnm  to  Wilbam  WllUnk.  Nldnlw  Vu  Bt^honrt,  FMbt  Vu  EefhaB,  HndriA 
ValUalMTen,  ud  BMgn  Ju  SetummelpaBaiBck,  dUad  DMunbw  SIM,  ITSa— Sw 
SKnUTf  ^  Blat^t  Offut.  JOaiq.  lA.  M.  R.  N:  S^fri.  40^  amd  CImVi  Ofitl, 
OMwie,  Lit;  6,/oI.  33. 

TIm  tilla  Id  Uw  faNt  namwl  fiutMB  wm  emflmwd  w  Aun  bf  TIiemH  L.  OplM 
•Dd  GhNnenMor  HoRta,  b7  dMd,  ditod  Fsbniarr  ISth,  180I.-.SM  8«nlwy  /  8M/f 


Sd.  Daed  ttom  fUb«it  Henia  >od  wils  to  Herinu  Ln  Rot.  John  LinkUen  ud 
Omit  Boon,  oonvejiiif  one  mlUion  afno,  compiWni  townahip*  EToa.  9,  6,  T.  S.  9.  10, 
II,  13,  13,  14,  IS,  and  Ifl,  In  tho  fiiH  nnga  of  townUpa;  town^pa  Noa.  4,  5,  6,  T| 
8. 9, 10,  11.  la;  13.  14, 15  and  16,  in  tka  aaoand  and  tUid  raagaa;  and  bnrnihlpa  No*. 
1,  S,  3  and  4,  in  ibe  fimith,  fifth  and  nnh  nngaa  of  lownahipa,  datad  Febniaiy  STl^ 
1T93L— Sm  atrntery  ^  Sloli'i  q^  JU«^  iii.  jr.  &  No.  a5./«t  38. »(  Ow*** 
qgitm,  OtUario,  Lit.  l.M  334. 

Tho  preceding  convayanoe  confirmed  by  deed  botiroeli  the  aame  paitiea.  dated  Jnaa 
lat,  1798.— 8m  Stentary  if  Btaf'i  Qfka,  AOumf,  lA.  M.  R.  N».  31,'jW.  149,  mmi 
CUrii'M  qgUt,  Omtarv.  Ut.  S,faL  394. 

Dned  fmrn  Hennan  Le  Roy  and  Hannah,  bia  wife.  Jobs  LinUaan  and  Helen,  hia 
vife.  and  Qonit  Boon,  to  Paul  Boaii,  daled  Jul;  9th,  1796.— Sw  8«nte]r  </  Btmt^s 
<yba,  AOmif,  Ut.  M.  R.  St.  31,/oi.SI8,«d  CUtk'i  Ofiet,  OnJario.  Jiil. I>./aJ.  30& 

Deed  from  Fan]  BnalJ  and  wife  to  Hennan  Le  Roy.  WfHiam  Bayaid.  JamM  Ble 
Even,  Jobo  LIhUmd  and  Gerrit  Boon,  in  trot  for  the  benefit  at  WHbom  WilUnk  and 
othan,  with  corenanl  to  codtsj  Ibe  lama  according  to  Ibeir  diRwHana  and  appoInlmMrt, 
dated  July  lOtb,  1798.— Steratury  ^  Bua*'t  Ogut,  Jliamy,  JUi.  M.  R.  Ko.  31,  JM. 
358,  awl  CMt't  t^ict,  Onlono,  Uk  &,M  307. 

Deed  (ram  Henuan  Le  Rot,  Wiiliun  Barud,  Jaman  HcETeta,  John  Unklaen  and 
Gerrit  Boon  to  Wilhem  Williok,  NIcholaaa  Van  Bt^orri,  Platar  Van  Ea^aa, 
Heitdrlck  VoDanlMTeB,  and  Rntgor  Jan  SchimmalpenoiBBk,  dated  Deoamber  Slat, 
1798.— &•  Sacntaryq^  SlaU't  Q0M,  AUmmg,  Ut.  M.  R.  So.  31,/U.  UT,  amd  CUA't 
qgU».  {Mario,  tii.  6,/ot.  37. 

Tba  tilla  to  ibe  last  mantioned  granteaa  waa  ooofirmod  to  tbem  b;  Thomaa  L. 
Oplen,  by  deed  dated  Febroaiy  13lb,  IBOt.— 8«a  Ster^mf  if  SWa'J  Ofba,  ■'"-if. 
Lib.  H.  R.  No.  33.f<>L  S41.  tmd  CUrk't  OfLa,  Oatario,  LU.  i,fiL  413. 


Sd.  Deed  from  Robert  HmtI*  and  wife  to  Hennan  Le  Roy,  Jehn  Liaklaaa  aa« 
Oarrit  Boob,  conveying  eight  hundred  tbooaand  ten*,  oemMmg  ef  townab^  N«a.  i, 
6.  7,  8. 9. 10, 11,  13, 13,  14,  15  and  16,  in  the  fonith,  Oih  ud  aixtt  laagea  of  torn- 
ahipa,  dated  Jolj  301b,  1733.— Sa*  Stcrttary  if  SteW«  QgUt.  AUamf,  lit.  2L  R.  M^ 
8S.yW.  147.  axl  CUA't  Ofia,  Odarie,  La.  %/oL  138- 

The  bat  moitianed  conTeyanoa  waa  eonfirmed  by  deed  belwMm  the  MBa  f<W, 
dated  June  let.  179&— £Im  S«M«ry  ^  BuUm  Qfa,  Mkmmf,  lA.  JC  A  IR).  M, 
JhL  153.  mU  Clwk'i  Cjfint,  (Mario.  lit.  5,  /ef.  366. 

Deed  fi«i»  Hennan  Le  Roy  aad  Hannah  lik  wUa,  John  Uakkaa  and  Haha  Ui 
wib.  and  Oantt  Boon,  to  Paol  BnaH,  dUad  Ji^  91b.  ITM.— flte  Jaw^fci)  ^  Btal^ 
qgia.  JtOat^,  tA.  ILR.  So.  »,/>(.  905,  mmd  OtiV*  qfm,  Omtmi^  Uk  K 
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DMd  b«M  Fad  Bwli  ud  vU*  to  H«iiim  L«  Ray,  Wm.  B^ard,  JasiM  U^tri, 
Jolui  LJnklaan,  and  Gorit  Boon,  in  tnut,  lor  the  buefit  of  WIDmib  Waiiak  ml 
«Aank  wnfa  ««*siiant  to  oaanj  aooordiag  to  tb«ir  dincttoaa  ukd  appoJBbDent,  dated 
JalrlOtb.  1T9&— &»8Mr«l^4/'8teli-<  Off,  Jitn^.  lit.  JT.  A.  A>.  3S,  fiL  I3T, 
«id  CMt'f  <jfk*b  thlmi».  Uk.  5./0J.  311. 

Dead  lk«m  Ueraun  La  Rot,  William  Bayaid,  Jaoiea  MoEren,  John  Linklaen.  and 
OeiTll  Boon,  U  Wilhem  Wiliink.  NidudaM  Van  SUpbonU  FieM  Van  Eaglien,  Hmi- 
driak  VoUealkVTcin  and  Rnlger  Jan  SclUnunelpenBiak,  ■■  joint  lenanla,  dated  Dae  91, 

vm—BM  atr^»Tj  ^  auu't  qgu*,  AUm^,  L>i.  jr.  a.  jr*.  31,  /ot  ms,  Md 

Omk't  qgM.  Oatefia,  IJk.  li,/tL  39. 

The  tills  to  the  bat  menlioDad  gnatatm  wu  coafirmod  W  them  b]-  TlwitUM  L.  OgdoD, 
br  deed,  dated  TA.  13lh,  1801.— Sw  Sartlary  nf  SlaU'i  Ofitt.  ..Utaiy.  LA.  M.  R. 
JVi).  34./<>^  331,  aai  Clari'*  Qfc*,  Oatene,  Ul>.  B.M  408. 


«h.  Deed  from  Robert  Horrti  end  vtfe  to  Hprmnn  Le  Roy,  Wmiam  Bayud.  and 
Htuhew  CtaiboD,  ceDTBTlng  three  hondred  thousand  acres,  coniieting  of  townaUpa 
Noa.  I,  S,  3  and  4,  In  the  finl  range  of  townshipe,  and  lownshipa  Mo*.  1,  3,  and  3.  in 
Iha  second  and  third  raitgei  of  Ignnships,  and  also  one  hundred  and  thirteen  chains 
and  Bily  eight  links  ofT  the  cut  part  of  sll  the  lownehipt  in  tho  seTontb  nnge.  dated 
Jnlj  90th,  1793.— Set  StcTttary  t^  SlaU't  OgUe,  AOany,  Lit.  M.  JR.  So.  25,  faL  131, 
owl  CUrk't  Offiit,  Ontaria,  Hi.  6,  foL  5S. 

The  title  of  the  last  Duned  gnntesa  was  eonfimed  to  them  by  deed  betmen  the 
same  parties,  dated  June  Ist,  I79B.— <9«  Stmtbtry  qT  Stale't  QSUn,  ASimg,  lii.  M-  R. 
Na.  31./o(.  144,  amk  CUrk't  0^(.  Ontario,  lii.  5,/oL  3»4. 

Deed  from  Herman  Le  Ray  and  Banaah  hit  wife,  William  Bayard  and  Eltiabelh 
hlawile,  and  Matthew  ClarhsoD,  to  Faol  Bosti,  dated  Jalv  9tb,  ITS^.—Su  StenUry  rf 
BUt'M  Off,  AOiay.  lib.  M.  R.  Se.  31,  foL  SOT,  md  CUrk'i  Ofa.  OaKno,  lA.  5, 

M.vn. 

Deed  from  PanI  BnstI  and  wife  to  Uertnao  Le  Roy,  William  Bayaid,  and  Matthew 
ClaAsoD,  in  tmst  for  Wilhetn  Wiliink  and  Jan  Wiilink,  with  coTenanl  to  conrey 
BMordlng  to  their  direction*  and  appoiDtmcDt.  dated  July  10th.  1798. — Stt  SttTttirn/ 
0/  Blatt'a  Offiee,  JOtniy,  Lit.  «.  R.  No.  3i./ol  1S3,  and  CUrk't  Offiee.  Ontario.  Lii. 
S,/oL3aO. 

Deed  from  Rermui  Le  Ror,  William  Bayard,  and  Matthew  Clarkson,  to  Wnhem 
WiUink,  Jan  Wiliink,  Wilhem  Wiliink,  Jr.  and  Jan  Witliak,  Ji.  as  joint  tenanta,  dated 
Jannary  31st,  1T99.— Sea  Bterdary  nT  Slalt'i  (^ice,  AUanti.  lii.  M.  R.  No.  31,  foL 
aST.  «M(  CUrk't  qgict.  Omario.  Lii.  6./at.  31. 

The  title  of  the  last  mentioned  grantees  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Thomas  L.  Ogdeii, 
by  deed,  dated  Feb.  3Tth.  1801.— Sea  StcrHary  (^  SlaWt  qffa,  AOmf.  LO.  M.  R. 
K>.^,foL7rr,a)>dCUrli'tC^ut,  Oataria,  Ui.%.fi>L  480. 

The  seToml  re-leases  by  Thomss  L.  Ogden  were  for  the  purpose  of  re-ioslaling  die 
tide  from  the  e^ct*  of  sheriff'*  Hie*,  made  by  Tirtne  of  judgments  agaiut  lloben 

Hie  iadifidoala  fbiming  tho  RoOand  Company  being  aliena,  were  not  authMised  to 
h<4d  and  conrey  real  estate  within  this  state,  therefore  they  held  these  tanda.  In  the  fint 
place,  by  tmsteea.  Fearing  that  some  flaw  might  be  found  Id  the  ngolarily  of  tfieir 
tiOe,  according  to  the  common  law  of  Great  Britain,  which  decided  such  matlen  in 
the  absence  of  atatntory  proriaions;  two  statute*  were  paned  by  the  LegisUtura  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  their  e^tecial  benefit,  as  well  ss  two  other  slalntea  relatira  to 
alient  holding  lands  gensrallj.    By  these  four  ■tetntes,  tho  titles  of  which  fallow,  the 
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conTevsnoM  heraio  b«fara  nftmod,  and  tbow  which  Mbxr,-  are  foDj  tnflMriMd  and 
indiBpntabls  litlei,  preMrrtd  in  the  hurt  gnnlees. 

"  An  net  Tor  the  raliof  ot  Wflh«m  Willink,  Hlchtdui  Van  Staphont,  ChrMIsail  Tan 
EFg;hen,  HeiidHck  VollBahovBa,  Riitc«r  Jbd  Schfminelpeamiick,  and  n>ter  BtadsHikl, 
briag  alieri;  puaod  lllh  April,  1796." 

"Ad  act  nipp)anientai7  to  the  act  entitled,  'an  act  for  flia  relief  of  WOhem  Wiuhik, 

Nicholaaa  Van  Staphont,  Cbiutlun  Van  Eeghen,  Bendiick  Vanenhoren,  Rntcer  Jan 

SehimmelpennlQek,  and  PIet«r  Siadnituki,  being  aliena,'  palled  9<th  Febnuiy  1797." 

••All  act  to  enablB  Bllen*  to  pnrchaae  and  hold  real  ertete,  witfatn  All  ilala.  mder 

certain  reatrictioas  therein  mentioned,  paaaed  3d  April,  1T96." 

"An  kct  declaralory  of  the  conitractioD  and  intent  of  the  act  entjlled  '  an  act  to  ena- 
ble aliena  la  porchuB  and  hold  real  estate  within  thJ*  >tat»  tuder  oertahi  »ililetioD« 
therein  mandoaed,'  and  to  amend  the  nine,  paned  5tfa  Hardi,  1B19." 

Statement  deducing  the  tide  of  the  Land  included  in  the  three  Gut  mentioned  ohalu 
of  title,  &om  Wilhem  WllUak,  Nicholaaa  Van  Staphont,  Pletei  Van  E^ifasn,  Beadriek 
Vollenhoven,  and  Rut^r  Jan  Schimmelpenninck,  in  whom  the  title  to  ths  whole  of 
the  Holland  Fnrchsae  waa  Teited,  on  the  31al  day  of  December,  1798,  eic^  the  three 
hundred  thooaand  acrei  owned  by  Wilhem  Willink,  Jan  Willink  and  othera. 

Deed  from  Wilhem  Willink,  Nicbolaai  Van  gUphorH,  Pieter  Van  Eaghen,  Hendifak 
■  VotleaboTen.  and  Rnt^r  Jan  SchEmmelpenDinck,  b;  their  attorney,  Paul  Buati.  la 
Jamea  McEven,  dated  March  24lh,  ItWl,  oonveytng  nine  bnndred  eiKhty-three  Ihoo- 
Band,  nine  hnndrsd  and  ninaty-aevan  acrea,  conaiuiDf  of  Mven  thooaand,  two  hnn- 
dntd  and  eigbty-aix  acrea  uT  (he  weit  part  of  townahip  ibnrteen,  and  the  whole  of 
townah^  Noa.  15  and  16,  in  the  fbncth  range  of  tcwnahipa;  the  wMt  four  hundred 
twenty-two  chaiua  and  fifty-aix  linka  of  lownahipa  Noa.  E,  T,  B.  9,  11,  13,  13,  14  and 
15,  In  the  aevenlh  range  of  lownahlpa;  Hu  whole  of  townahlpa  Noa.  6,  7, 8,  9,  11,  IS, 
13,  14  and  IS,  in  the  eighth  range;  townihipa  Noa.  S,  13,  14  and  15,  in  the  ninth 
range;  townahipa  Noa.  1,  3,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  in  the  elevanlh  and  twelfth  rangea;  Iowa- 
afaipt  Noa.  1,  3,  3,  4  and  5,  In  the  thltteenlh  range;  lowoahips  Noa.  1.  3,  3  and  4,  in 
the  rourleanlb  rangp;  and  towiuhipa  Noa.  1,  3  and  3,  in  the  fifteenth  range  of  towo- 
ahips.— See  Secretory  <tf  StaU't  Office,  Jiiany,  LO,  M.  B.  Na.  33,  /oL  310,  MUt 
Clcrh'i  qgia,  Ontario,  Lit.  S,/al.  310. 

Deed  from  Jamea  McEvera  to  Wilhem  Willink,  Nicholaaa  Van  Btaphoral,  Pieter 
Van  Eeghen,  Hendiick  VollenhoTen,  Ratger  Jan  ScbimmalpenDiiick,  Wilhem  Willink 
the  younger,  Jan  Willink  the  yonnger,  Jan  Gabriel  Van  Buphunl.  Roalif  Van  Stap- 
hont the  yonnger,  Cornelia  VoUenhoTen,  and  Uendrick  Seys,  a*  joint  tenania,  dated 
April  lat,  1«01.— Su  Stertlary  qf  StaM'a  Qffict,  Aihaity,  LA.  M.  R.  So.  34,/oL  ^6, 
■ml  CUrk't  C^iea.  Ontario,  Lii.  S./oL  330. 

Eteed  from  Wilbem  Willink.  Wilhem  Willink,  Junior,  and  Cornelia  VoIleuhoTan, 
(aurriToi*  of  the  above  joint  tenania,)  to  Egbert  Jean  Eoch,  dated  Febmary  9th,  1839. 
—See  Seeraary  qf  SlaU't  Offiu,  Jtlbani/,  Lib.  43, foL  &l;  Ntagam  Comty  CMCt 
Office,  Ut.  i.f6L  401;  ChaataMq^  Cmmty  Clark'i  Qffiet,  Lib.  9,/oL  30;  CaOaramgrn 
OKMty  CUrk'i  Offie*.  Lii.  2,/oL  993;  £rie  Comtfy  CUrk'§  OJ^  JM>.  13,  fol.  113; 
Orltam  County  Clak'i  Office,  Lib.  %/aL  364. 

Deed  from  Egbert  Jean  Koch  to  Wilhem  Willink,  Walrara  Van  Henkelon,  Jan 
Eej^ea,  Cornelia  Iiaac  Van  Der  Vliel,  Wilhem  WiUink,  Jonior,  and  Fieler  Van 
Eeghea,  as  joint  tenania,  dated  February  lOlh,  1839.— Sm  SienUrj  q^  Stale'*  (}glf, 
Aiiaitg,  Lib.  43,/e2.  G6;  Niagara  Cmmty  CUrk'i  Offict,  lib.  4,  foL  405;  CAmitaafw 
Cotaay  Clerk's  qffiet,  lib.  8,  /oL  33:  Cattaraugtu  Coaits  CtaVi  Offict,  Lib.  3,  faL 
39S;  Eri»  Com^  ClaVt  Offict,  Lib.  \%fal.  113;  Orlami  Comty  CUrk't  Offict,  lit. 
3,/oI.S$4. 
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DmJ  bran  Wahen  WflBiik,  Watntrs  Tu  Hmkdoat,  Ju  Tarn  E«i^wii.  Camfa 
Imm  Vu  Dw  Tliet,  WiOwm  Winink,  Jnnioi,  ud  Heler  Vu  E^ben.  (^mInt  wiA 
HkMui  T>a  BmAIbi^  and  Owdt  Sehimiiw^Diiisck,  (mb  of  Rnt(Br  Ju.)  m 
i%hwtJ«aa  K«cili,ibted  F«liniH7  Ilth,  \BaB,  smmjing  lownabip  Nal  14,  b  Ihi 
fcwA  ru^  of  iDiraahJp^  eonlalDiiic  13,950  tcrm—Sn  Btcntarj/  ^  Btmlift  Qf^ 

Dari  frwn  Ecbut  Jmd  Koch  to  WIUmui  WilUuk.  Wilmt*  Vu  Hrakaln,  Jm 
Vma  E^boB,  CatatSm  Inwi  Vu  Der  VUat,  Wilham  Wittiak,  JoBlor,  and  FfMtr  Tm 
Etgbeiw  ■■  ioiU  teMDto,  dated  Febnaij  Utth,  1839,  onTaTi^  aertn  Ihummmil,  tva 
haBdradawI  aiglity-aix  aana  of  the  w«at  part  of  lowoahip  No.  14,  in  tba  ia>Mh  laafa 
ot  towaa>if»^-am  i9«nlary  V'  Statt"*  Ofitt,  JOmmg,  Lit.  40,  JhL  Si,  ami  Oiitm* 
Ommlf  CUA't  Qgut,  Lit.  9,/aI.  3T3. 

Daad  frvn  Wflbem  WiUiBk,  HawMokToUa^iovan,  Bvtgar  Jan  PrMtMUlfiartTt. 
HUrtTpn  of  NfAnlaia  Tan  Bu^wtat  uul  Piaiar  Van  Eegbea.  to  Handikk  8«Tia. 
dMad  Aftil  ISlh,  ISl;  eosnylnc  towMhipa  Ifoa.  fi^  to  16,  in  tba  fiiat  imagt  af  ta>»- 
■Upa,  both  iOElMiMt  lowiApa  4.  (a  16,  In  the  aaomd  and  third  laagaa,  all  indwiTe; 
hnrnabip*  No*.  1,  to  13,  In  Iha  fomth  naga,  both  Indndva;  townAipa  Noa.  1,  la  it. 
in  tha  Ofth  and  dnh  nngaa,  nil  indoaiTe;  tlia  want  fbni  hundred  Nrant^-two  ibtim 
•nd Bft]P4lz  Unka  of  towndiiFa  No>.  1,  to 5,  ia  lbs  aaranlb  nuga, botb  inctwiva;  laaa- 
aUpa  Noi.  1,  to  5,  in  the  eighth  range,  both  inclnai*e;  and  townahipa  Nea.  1,  la  6,  !■ 
Uh  ninth  and  tenth  nogoa,  bD  indoaiTe;  containing,  b;  fiatlmaltim,  tipo  r"illiffna  acna. 
— a»  Smcr^mT,  ^  8(bU-«  Ctfbsa,  .^Ooiv,  lA.  40,/eL  400;  Qmatt  CmaOi  Omi't 
<Hu»,  m.  li,JU.  493;  KMgara  Cmmtg  OUrk'3  Qfba,  Uk  l.fiL  110;  Ow  Ctm^ 
CUHl'i  Ofiet,  Lit.  6,/»L  519;  Cotlarsagw  OHutf  ClwVt  Ogut,  lit.  1,  JU  19B: 
AlUgtatf  Com^  tS«*'i  O^  lii.  C./of.  196;  ClaniaMpu  CtmOt  Oirhfi  qfim. 
Cit.4,yM.Gl 

D«wl  from  Heodrick  Bore  to  Wllhem  WnUnh,  Hendrlck  ToDenhovm,  Rn^ar  Jm 
Sdiimnalpennini^  Walnive  Van  Henkclom,  Nicbolaai  Van  BaeJUngb,  Jan  Van 
EaghoB,  Wilham  Witlink,  JnDior,  and  Oetiil  BchinnnstpenniDck.  (son  of  HBtgtrJaa) 
M  jnint  lenanta,  datod  April  ISth,  IISII;  coDTejriDg  (he  sune  prembea  w  the  kaL — 8ta 
BttrHarj  t/  BUOa't  Qfic*.  Jliamf,  Lit.  40,/i>L  403;  Qmmm  Coatitj  CSmH^m  Cffa, 
to.  IS,/U.  480;  Mcgoni  £>«•%  Clwk'i  Q/Ut.  Lii.  l./oL  114;  ErU  Cammif  Clm¥i 
qgtu,  m.  6,/>t  nSI;  CWannvw  Omdy  CUA-m  Qgia,  Lit.  l,J<iL  131;  AB^m^ 
CotmlgCttrk'aq/k*,Ui.  C./oL  19S;  CloKtai^w  (7ohi4  Cleri-f  QfEo^  XiL  4,/^  es. 

Deed  from  WOhem  WiUink,  Walmre  Van  HonkelMn,  Nicbotau  Van  BaaAi^h, 
Jan  Van  E^faan,  Wilbem  WUlhik,  Jnrdw,  Geirit  SchlmDa^ieaniBck,  (au*t?a(i  tl 
Hendrick  VollenhaTSn  and  Rntger  Jan  BcbimnMlpannlBck,}  tafBOarwilh  Cwtfc 
Imbc  Van  Dei  VUat  and  Pleter  Van  Ee^ien,  to  Egbert  Jwn  Kotk.  dated  FekaMy 
llth,  1B39;  oan*eying  towndilp  No,  14,  in  the  ronrlb  range  of  temaiUpa,  tiwufciiag 
Ihiitoan  ihoOMld,  nine  hqndred  and  Bftr  acrea— S«a  fTw  nHaijf  ^  8Mb^  Qfk», 
JOmg,  lit.  49,/ri.  61;  OrUmt  ComOf  CM^m  Qfa,  Lit.  a./eL  3G9. 

Deed  from  Egbert  Jean  Eoeh  to  Wilbem  WilUak,  Walrav*  Van  Henkeko,  SiAt- 
laaa  Van  Beeflin^,  Jan  Van  Eeghsn,  Wilhem  WiQink,  Jonio,  ai^  Owiit  Bdikn- 
DielpaaaiKk;  dated  rebraaiy  19th,  1839,  coonyi^  aiz  Ihanaaud,  aii  baadred  wd 
•eran^-fonr  aenaof  thBeaalpart  oftomidilp  No.  J4,ln  the  fomth  iiimii  iif  liiwiiAlfa 
— fiw  SKTitary  ^  «■(■>*  qfha,  AOmms,  lA.  43,/>J.  6S;  OrUm*  CtaN%  Omtft 

qgUhUt-^fit-ys. 
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ALLEGANT. 

T.  I,  B.  I,  BoUvar. 

T.  3,  R.  a.  CUikMTilk. 

T.  a.  E.  I,  Wirt. 

T.  3,  R.  3,  Cnbft. 

T.  8,  R.  1.  Frioodafaip. 
T.  4,  R.  1,  BeUM. 

E.  ...... 

...T  4,  R.3,  BObfKt, 

w.'i.... 

...T.4,R.2,M«wrHodwfc 

T.  6.  E.  1.  CukMdM. 

T.  6,  R.  1.  Home. 

T.  6,  R.  a.  CMtrwilk. 

T.  1,  B.  9,  Q«ii«M)«. 

wioumo. 

T.   7,  R.  1.  Rkfc 

T.    7.R.3,ChiiM. 

T.    e.  R.  1,  OaiDeniDe. 

T.    B,R.3,  Jam. 

T.    9,R.l,  W«Mw. 

T.    9,  R.  3,  BhsMoii. 

T.  10,  R.  1.  Mlddbboiy. 

T.  10,  R.  3,  BoniiiBgta. 

T.   7.R.2,E«te. 

'  T.    1.  R.  4,  Cbiu. 

T.    6.  R.  4,  J>r>. 

T.    9,  R.  a,  OimoKerilta. 

T.    9,  R.  4.  Bbsldon. 

T.  10.  a.  3,  AttlM. 

Gzm 

BSEE. 

T.  11,  R.  1.  BeOtav. 
.T  13,  R.  1  fiuflbid. 

W.  pt... 

.,.T.  13.R.3.0akfleld. 

T.  11,  R.  3.  Duien. 
T.  IS,  R.  3.  Famlmda. 

w.V.:::.' 

..T.  lS.R.I.B«taTia. 

T.  13.  R.  1.  Elbfc 

T.  ll.R.2.Alei.nd«. 

T.  11,  R  4,  Duteu. 

T.  la.  R.  3.  BaUTu. 

T.  19,  B.  4.  Pembroke 

«-p*- 

..T.lS,R.2,En». 

T.  13.  R.  4,  AhbuM. 

ORL 

!:ANa 

T.  14.  R.  1,  B«rre. 

T.  IG,  R.  3;  Ciriton. 

a  pL 

..T.  15,  R.'l.BBin. 

T.  14,  R-  3,  Shelby. 

S.pt 

..T.  I5.R.  1.  Gunw. 

T.  16.  B.  8,  Ridx^. 

T.  16.  R.  1.  C>ritan. 

T.  16.  R.  5,  Tmt«* 

T.  U,  R.  2.  B»m. 

T.  14,  R.  4,  BhBlby. 

W.  tier  Mt. 

..T.  15.R.3,R[dB6w.y. 

T.  15.  R.  4,  RMgewM. 

RE.  PL... 

..T.  15,R..9.BMte. 

T.  IS.  R.  4,  TUM. 

N.E.  pt... 

..T.  15.R.3,GrinM. 

CATTAI 

lAuova 

T.  1.  R.  3,  PofWlte. 

W.  pt... 

...T.4,R.4.F*uAllnTiIto. 

.  .T  3.  R.  ^  Poitrilk. 

N.  S:::::: 

..T.3.R.3.  BiiMd^. 

B.  W.  oat. 

lol,.T.  6.  B  4,  HwhiM. 

a  ^ 

.  .T.  3.  B-  3.  Hi™Ul., 

RMidlM.. 

...T.  6.R.4,rr««doiii. 

N.pt 

..T.3,R.3.  RiM. 

T.  1.  R.  5,  Burton. 

T.  4,  R.  3,  Ljndon. 

T.  5.  R.  3,  FunMrnTOs. 

T.  3,  R.  S,  Barton. 

T.  S,  R.  5,  Hamplmr 

T.  6,  R.  3,  FiMdorn. 

T.  1.  R.  4.  OtouL 

T.  ^  R.  5,  U>dilw. 

a.  pi. 

..T.2,R.4,01««n. 

aUarloli. 

...T.«,R.5,M»cblM. 

N.K 

..T.a.R.4,  HinidilB. 

Put 

...T.  S,  R.5,Taifcriilt*. 

B.  E 

..T.3,R.4.HJMdi)». 

at  pt. 

...T.  7,  R.  S,TMk«lili^ 

N.pU 

..T.3,R.4.R{M. 

T.  1,  R.  G,  Cmlbn. 

E.K 

..T.4.B.4.L™Iml 

apt.... 

...T.3  B.6,CtntAnM. 

ny  Google 


CATTAKAUOro, 

r.  ^  S.  6.  OtmI  Vdn. 
r.  4,  B.  £,  EBkaOrth. 
r.  S,  R.  6,  EDicaanli. 


..T.5,R.6,AAford. 
..T.S,IL6,A«Uot& 

T.  I,  E.  T,  Liub  Vds*. 

T.  9;  R.  1.  Ijtda  VaOar. 

T.  3,  B.  7,  LMh  Valln. 

T.  4,  R.  7,  MantfeU. 

T.  L  E.  T.  OnoL 
..T.  6.B.7.  Otl» 
..T.CLK.7.A>bteiL 

T.  1,  S.  B.  Bonih  T-Bn-. 


T.  %  B.  e.  Cdi  flrriw. 

T.  3,  S.  8,  >  apafi. 

T.  t.  B.  B,  N«w  Ifciii 

E.pL T.  5,  R.  a.  Ott>. 

Vr.jL T.  S.  R.  8L  Pb-.. 

a.ll  H. T.  6.R.6,OttB. 

S.W.M. T.  S,R.6,Pmm. 

T.  I,  B.  9.  SmA  ValiT. 

T.  9,  R-  9.  Baadalph. 

T.  3.  R.  9,  CnuMwuM. 

T.  4.  R-  9.  L«». 

T.  5,  IL  9,  Da^t^ 

T.  &  B.  9.  F«antar|. 


If.*  W.p«i..T.    7. 


iCW.pt.. 

E-Pt 

W.  pL 


5.ev 

W.  pi 


B.5,E 

R.S,  Swlinia. 

R.5.Hdlaiid. 
r,  R.  5k  Waha. 
1.  R.&,Aki«i. 
I,  R.  S,  NewaleuL 
},  B.  5,  Newriead. 

5.  B.  6,  Sardinia. 

6.  R.6,C<wcoTd. 

7.  B.  G,  Bwdiwa. 
l,R.e.  CoDcrad. 
),  R.  6,  Coldan. 

},  R.  C  AUTOIB. 

I,  R-  G,  Lancaater. 
1.  R.  G.  Clanncc 
I,  R.  6,  Clannca. 
E,  R.  7,  Concord. 
i.  R.  7,  ColUna. 


pt T.    7.  B.  T.  ColUnt. 


IT.  ti« 


...T.  1 


'.  8,R.7. 
'.    8.B.7. 

'.  9.b;7, 

r.  II,  B.  7. 
\  11,  R.  7, 
"  "".B,7. 


aE.2Iol»....T.I2.B.7,1 

Bowhia. T.13,R.7,  A 

&  pC T.13,B.7,A 

N.pt T.    G.  B.  a.  Coou.. 

T.    7,  B.8.ColHn. 

T.    8.  R.  8,  Eden. 
aW.pL....  T.    9,R.aE™i» 

Rvudna, T.     9,  B.  B,  Hambon 

8.W.  pL T.  11.  B.  8.  BtdUaOlT. 

Reaidne T.  11.  B.  8,  Black  Boci. 

a  *  E.  pt . .  VT.  IS.  R.  a,  Toi 

a  pt .T.  e.R.9.Bi«i 

H.  pt T.   «,B.9.Ew 


H.pt.... 

N.  E.  pt... 
N.W.pt., 

Ep«- 

W.pt.... 

E.  (rt...... 

W.  pt,... 

£(*• 

W.pt.... 
H.pt...., 


13,  R.  5.  Royahoti. 

14,  B  5,  Borabon. 

15,  B.  S,  Haitland. 

16,  R.  5,  8«in«net 
13,  R.  6.  Rojalion. 

13,  B.  6,  Loeknon. 

14.  B.  6.  Bovallan. 

14,  B.  6.  Lo^kport 

15,  B.  G,  HBTtfand. 

16,  B.  6,  Nawfane. 
16,  B.  G,  Som«neL 
IG.  B.  B,  Nawfoiw. 
13.  R.  7,  P     ■■ 


E.pt T.  14,  R.  7.  LoiApttL 

W.  pt T.  14,  R.  7.  CaBdna. 

E.pL T.  15.  B.  7,  NasbM. 

W.pt T.  15,  B,  7,  Witaa. 

W.W.pt T.  la.  R.  a.  Wbant&H 

T.  13,  B.  8.  Wheatfiold. 

E.  pt T.  14,  B  8,  Cambria. 

W.  pt T.  14,  R.B,Le«kUa. 

E.  pt T.  15.  B.8.Wibon. 

W.pt T.  15,  R.  8.  Porter. 

T.  13,  R.  9,  Nnzara. 

T.  14,B.9,  L        ■- 

T.  15,  R.  9,  P 


CHAUTAUQUE. 
T.  1,  B.  10,  Cam). 
T.  9,  R.  10,  Pidaiid.  N.  UarM 

T.  3,  R.  10.  EUiBfton.  a  E.  pt. 

T.  4,  B  10,  Charn  Creek,    a  W.  pt 
T.  6,  R.  10.  VlUuoTJB. 


T.  6,  R.  10,  HanD*er. 
..T.  1,  R.11,  EUieett. 
..T.  1.  R.11,  CairaL 
..T.  I,  R  11,  BMi. 

T.  3,  R  11.  EUioott 
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T.  3,  R.  II,  Oenr. 

T.  4,  R.  11,  ChiHoHs. 

T.  S,  R.  II,  AikwrighL  . 
8.  E.pt4lolB,.T.  6,  R.  11,  Haoover. 

RnUn*. T.  6,  R.  11,  Sboridim. 

E.pt T.  1.  R.  lS,Riuti. 

■W._pt. T.  1.  B.  la,  Humony. 

8.  E.  pt. T.  3,  R.  IQ,  Bosii. 

B.  W.  pt T.  2.R.  13,  HariDODT. 

N.pt T  2,  R.  la,  EHety. 

»  ^-_  ._._      „T.  3,  R.  13,  &t«kioii. 
..T.  3,  R.ia,  Ellerr. 

T.  4,  R.  13,  Slockton. 

T.  6,  R.  13,  PomfreL 

T.  6,  R.  12,  Pomfrat. 

T.  1,  R.  13,  Bumoiiy. 

T.  il  R.  13.  Humooj. 


CHAUTAUQUE,  dutiiMed. 


N.  E.  lc»... 

■  T.  S,R.I3,6lockli>ii. 

RM.E.itoi, 

.T.  3,  R.  13,  Elleiy. 

W.pt 

E.tier  kili^. 

.T.  4.  R.  13,  Slockton. 

N.  W.  pt... 

-T.  4.  R.  13.  Portland. 

lUMoT... 

.T.  4,R.13,  Chantanqoe. 

T.  S.  R.  13,  PortUnd. 

T.  1,  R.  14,  ClyiDor. 

T.  3,  R.  14,  BhormuL 

E.pt 

.T.3,  R.14,Ch.Dt.o™. 
..T.  3.  R.14.  W»tfielA 

w.*i;i. 

S.E.pt.... 

.T.  4,  R.  14,  WoM&ild. 

R«id!«,... 

T.  1,  R.  15,  Fnnch  Creak 

T.  H,  R.  16,  Mint 

T.3,R.16,Biptoy. 

CANAL  VILLAGES. 

Altbougfa  idTBDciDg  somewhtt  be]*ond  the  Fioaeer  History  of  the  HoUuid  Fnrchue, 
•t  (be  constractiaD  ol  ihe  Erie  Canal  hu  been  included,  eeme  pioneei  iketcbea  of  tho 
vflttgei  it  has  cteated,  are  mggBated: — 

BticK  Rock. — At  an  eariy  period,  a«  will  have  been  obeeerved,  thii  ma  a  place  of 
•oine  note,  a  prominent  point  of  rorria^  over  the  Niagara  rirer,  and  nntil  1833,  tiia 
principal  depot  of  lake  commerce,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie.  With  Its  itora  haaae,  tavern 
and  ferry  honae,  a  few  acallered  dwaliinga,  and  aoldiera'  bamcki  and  bntlBijea,  It  waa 
a  boay,  aliiring  place  in  the  var  of  1S19;  a  Eiatlle  ^and  opon  two  or  Ihiee  o< 
It  locorered  alowly  aitar  the  burning  and  pillaging  during  the  war.  Ii 
d  the  eapaeiatia  harbar  for  lake  and  canal  commerce,  it  aeemad  to  have  acqnired 
adrantagea  lo  enaare  ila  rapid  pragreaa  and  pennanenl  proaperity.  Daring  the  ptogreaa 
of  the  oontrrietlon  of  the  harbor,  and  for  aeveral  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
•Btire  Canal,  popnIatJon  facreaaed  rapidly,  bnildlng  waa  brlak,  and  baalnraa  eatabnah- 
menta  foUowed  one  after  another,  in  rapid  ancceaaioD.  At  one  period  then  waa  no 
locality  open  Ibe  Erie  Canal  that  aeemed  to  hara  acqnired  a  better  atait 

Tba  aacnring,  however,  of  a  harbor  at  Bn^o,  and  ita  grndnal  improvement,  diveriad 
Ibe  commeice  of  the  bhea,  and  wbereever  that  went,  canal  commerce  waa  aara  to 
fellow.  At  a  crHieal  period  of  viElage  rivalry,  BnffiJo  waa  fortunate  In  (he  psaaNaiou 
«f  tneu  in  her  intereata  of  extraordinaiy  enlerpriu  and  peneverance;  capita]  and 
ownaiahip  of  lake  cnft  began  to  centra  there;  and  Ibe  aeale  tamed  in  ila  favor.  Fora 
loDg  period  the  village  of  Black  Roek  declined,  or  remained  but  atatlonary,  in  the  lea 
or  ahadow  oT  Ha  ancoeaafal  and  powerfa]  rival;  Ihe  traveler  never  foiling  to  wonder, 
WbDa  paaring  np  ha  eapaeiona  hathor,  and  witaeaaing  the  hydnsHc  power  it  created, 
why  anob  advastagea  were  ao  liule  improved. 

In  Ihe  mean  dme.  Ha  anceearfnl  and  ovn-ehadowing  rival,  growing  genarana  In  ita 
career  of  pn^erity — forgetTBI  of  old  eontrovervlea  —  haa  been  expanding,  and  aitend- 
tsg  a  right  arm  to  embrace  and  merge  it  in  one  continnona  and  conaolidatad  Crrr  or 
TH>  Lun.  And  who  that  haa  witneaaed  the  mighly  hiSnencca  of  lake  and  canal 
comnuroo;  that  aaea  new  alatea  and  territoriea  becoming  tribotaiy  to  thia  moat  forlnnat* 
locality;  the  (MQe  reglona  of  the  vreat  thai  are  calling'  for  more  room  at  Ifae  foot  of  laka 
Erie;  doabta  the  q>eedy  conaammalion  of  the  event  that  we  bare  IndkaledT 

Tmtiwuiu.— FlevlonB  to  the  eonatractlon  of  the  CbubI,  Ifaero  bad  bean,  upon  the 
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rito  at  TMWWMda  *llk|*,  bu  ■  sadl  '-f'"Hi  la  te  way  W  liiB^;  aad  >  bf 
tn«n  whkh  ww.  In  mi  Mrif  d>y,  kepi  by  Gunlt  Tu  Bl;^  wbo  ■Asrwwdt  mnwrA 
vplbssn^    A  toll  Isidge  WM  BTBctod  in  1835. 

!■  laSSt  WilUun  WiUiuDi,  Luham  A.  Buitdwi,  Buiuel  WilkaMB,  Tvwimomd  A. 
Coit,  and  Albol  U.  Tncy  pmchiMd  £*•  gi  rii  hiudrad  acna  «f  lud,  wlikh  ■■haiwd 
Dm  aits  <d'  tlM  TillH«t  od  (he  Erie  lUe  of  tha  on«L  Mr.  WiUUnn  eraotad  ■  nw  mlD 
Mpon  Ihe  dun,  in  1835.  In  1B34,  John  Sweenj  and  Georp  Gmuidiy  pnnhood  (ba 
taad  whicb  embncei  Ibai  put  sf  the  Tillago  which  Ik*  oo  tb*  Kwgwm  uda  id  ifa* 
onek:  Mr.  SwMiif  ereotod  ■  M*  mill  It  1895.    The  pnprietMs  plUtod  dw  ifllaca 


Hitt)  DMDjr  bodBM  ■drantagM,  coonectad  wilh  like,  liTar.  and  caaal  cstnniaice, 
flta  pvwtk  of  IIm  ^aoe  waa,  in  aariy  yean,  aerionely  effected  by  the  floodi>g  el  luada^ 
MOaeqwat  «p«k  tb*  laUog  at  the  water  of  the  Tonawasda  and  Elnen  MDa  rmafca, 
to  pacfcct  aaaal  DBTlgatioa.  In  1840,  tb«  aUU  oMMbncKid  ditckea,  the  eSbeti  of  which 
have  been  la  radaim  drowned  landa,  imprers  the  health  of  the  [^aca,  and  gire  a  atut 
ta  InpraremoDla.  The  agricDharal  iDtereata  of  the  neigbboriwod,  a*  in  nil  ^lihr 
laaaa,  hate  aofiaiad  (him  tha  alUnliMi  of  a  ImgB  portiaii  of  the  popolation  beinn  dlTBrtmi 
to  the  bnaineai  of  lDniberin|[.  That  bindnnce  being  gradnally  obriated.  ai  the  fine  oak 
•f  the  Togton  baa  been  eihaoated,  there  are  few  portion!  of  Ihs  Hidland  Fiucbaae,  which, 
for  the  taat  few  yean,  have  given  mora  evident  aipw  of  impravement 
ftan  the  neifhboihaod  of  Tenawasda. 

A  new  ioipetna  haa  been  ([iven  to  the  plaoe  within  the  preaetit  year.' 
capilaltati  from  Cleveland,  invited  by  (he  Ikcilitiea  that  ezirt  tbai*  fiv  truah^manta  fnun 
lake  craft  to  canal  boala,  faava  pnrchaaod  thirteen  oi  fomUen  btudred  acna  of  iund 
on  Iba  Erie  aide  of  the  creak,  M«cted  a  capadona  atorahonae  and  elevator,  a  atarahntwu 
lor  nDing  Avighl.  and  bave  other  Improvemenli  projected.  A  new  an  nay  he  aaid  to 
haya  commenced  at  Tonawanda. 

Loin:FOBT. — Thia  large  floniiahing  village,  now  nnmbeii^  ila  eight  thaaaand  Inhab- 
ituth  it*  five  eitanaiva  Booring  milla,  and  aa  many  Inakbariaf  eatahliabaaaMl,  aaMa 
ftoM  •  laifo  cotton  l^tory,  and  variooa  other  fanmskaa  of  mannlaeloriaa;  i 
Bchool.  liberally  endowed,  with  Ua  five  and  lix  haudred  pnpila;  ita  fifty  otdity 
til*  aatabUahmenta;  ia  th«  a^Ming  whelly  of  the  Erie  Canak  The  aila  waa  i 
a***,  dotted  with  bat  two  v  three  \og  banaiia,  and  itinted  In 
canal  waa  laoated.    Itayi— air  hwtny  ia  all  that  ia  embraced  ia 

The  original  prqirielon  oT  tha  village  Mta,  or  Uuae  who  parohMed  the  kada  fraa  lb* 
Halland  Compuiy,  w*fa,  Zeno  Comalack,  Nathan  CooMtock,  Webaiw  Tbera,  Daaial 
Smilh,  Eaeck  Brown.  Almon  H.  MiDard.  Renben  Hainaa,  David  Fri^  Mia  Gan- 
alock,  Nathan  B.  Rogara.  Joaeph  Otia.  Daniel  Watbbam.  Awdtel  Smith,  and  Janma 
C«okay.  O'Saa  pagt  SSI.  Tba  fint  aaw  mill  (or  maahiaaiy  of  uy  UmI  anctad 
opon  Iba  village  aila)  alood  in  tha  galf  joat  above  tbe  ooOon  factary.  It  waa  aiai  lail  bf 
Zano  CouMteck,  in  1619.  David  Frink  boih  tbe  firal  anr  mill  dawa  the  alraam;  Wai* 
lan  Saddler  tha  ne^  and  Otk  Hathaway  the  aaxL 

Tbe  aiitlior  oannM  give,  bi  nay  km,  a  men  graphic  aoecamt  of  pdtniliva  ddaga,  tt 
■be  aatty  pioitaar  period,  in  the  hJatmy  af  Lockpott,  than  in  nailaiwnd  ia  the  bUawteg 
Attcb,  laniihed  with  rebranoa  to  tbk  woffc,  ]g  Honia  B.  Tnckar,  £^.  lh«  riinnw 

"When  I  came  to  Loekport  In  tbe  nmunor  of  18S1,  Aere wen  aamahalf  daaaa 
biroiliaa  reaiding  in  nnfioiihed  log  hauaa,  and  a  namber  of  men  were  tmiUf-g  BaaB 
honaea,  expecting  to  bring  tbeir  familiea  aa  aoon  aa  they  conld  Gniih  the  tenamnab. 

"  Eaeck  Brawn  kept  the  only  tavern,  in  a  log  home,  on  the  riae  of  grooiid  a  Hltla  WMt 
of  the  Lntbenn  Chueh,    Here  the  ctinal  eenmolsn  d  bearded,  a*d  a  bap(Her  aal  ^ 
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Usn  1  new  nw  wdlMtBd  laftdwr.  John  VK^  ud  Ckadtas  T.  BMifatoB  had 
flu  coDlract  for  a  comidaimUo  diKanoe  of  the  rock  caUinf ,  wan  cloaruic  ana  grnbliiiir 
fhun  tbo  Main  itreal  bridge,  weatvanllf ,  and  oooa  cammGiicoid  escaTatjug  at  ths  head 

tm  Mdling 
Bfam'i  land  wm  cieaivd  bom  Qencsee  itraM  lo  a  litu 
•xtsoded  frosi  Proapect  itroal  lo  (he  Tiaiuit  Jared  Conwiock'i  land  wa>  clewed  (rom 
hi*  Malb  boonda  to  the  north  aida  of  Niagara  ilreeL  from  the  north  (ide  of  Nlagua 
■treat  the  land  of  Conalock  wa>  nncleared,  and  the  land  ham  the  head  of  the  lodu, 
Biwind  the  rcftee.  embfadUf  all  the  Lower  Town,  and  sztendhw  la  far  eait  ai  the 
naidenroe  of  Jad(e  Dajrton.  waa  a  denn  foceal.     Here  Nathan  Comatnck'i  imprara- 


-  In  the  rammer  or  bU  of  1821,  Cal  William  M.  Bond  came  on  &did  New  Hamp- 
ahlre  and  poirhoMd  seTsral  acrea  of  Brown'i  land  and  laid  it  oat  Into  Tillage  lota.  He 
tutted  with  JohB  M'Kav.  Henry  Wiiffak  (n  engineer,  eon  of  Benjamin  Wright,  on* 
of  the  earh  Prlompal  Ejigineen,)  and  mjneK  io  pemading  Brown  to  lay  out  a  food 
part  of  hit  farm  into  TillBgelola:  and  he  waa  Indooed  to  add  Niagara,  On laHo,  Caledonia, 
OeneMe.  Bond,  and  Proapect  Bireett,  to  hi*  Tillage  plat  Jared  Comilock  alao  added, 
•art  of  Ihe  Tranift,  Walnnt,  Qeneeee,  Cattage,  Fine,  Locort,  Elm.  and  Canal  Bineta. 
topreaeotlng  a  larg*  dly  «i  paper,  canang  mnoh  merrimanl  to  onr  elder  neighbon  al 
Bn&lo,  LawlalMl.a»d  (boFaOa;  and  tbn  wore  not  qtaiing  of  their  Jokea  at  onr  TilUgo, 
with  It*  log  laTemi,  Indnding  the  notod  log  ■  cottage.' 

**  I  brought  with  me  from  Batavia  on  old  Mock  of  goodi,  which  I  itored  at  Eieck 
Biown>B  natll  I  ooldd  bnlld  a  itore.  There  wa«  no  More  nearer  than  Hanland  Comera. 
WhoBlt  baeame  known  to  the  women  that  I  had  good  traMored  at  Brown>B,no  eicnoe 
WDuU  anawar,  hate  ft  the;  would,  and  I  waa  oUifed  to  open  abop.  likjwo  or  tbtea 
week*  1  mored  mj  goodi  into  a  new  frnmed  itore.  an  impoiing  hmlding  at  that  tine, 
twentr-lwo  feet  iqnare,  a  itoij  and  •  half  high.  Here  for  aereral  weeka  I  had  no 
oppootion  in  (ntde.  BiMni,  however,  Hotue  A  Bonghton  nt  their  new  ilora  finiabed, 
and  Lihbana  Fkh  bteaghl  on  good*  fhim  BataTia,  and  LockpsR  began  to  ba  a  place  of 
no  little  importance.  BbepMJdcTawner'Bahaeiliop,Oeo»e[loge(a'Uackimilhik>p, 
Seaman  A  Batly'i  aboe  ■hop.  John  Jackaon'a  bakery,  with  aeTetal  amall  groceriea, 
were  often  named  and  counted  over,  when  recommeading  onr  Tillage  lo  ume  new 
edTentnrer,  to  indnoe  him  to  boy  a  TiUa^  lot.  That  anmrner  the  rattle  iDakaa  were  ao 
naneroua  that  they  oecatloBad  mneh  alum  lo  die  TUlagera." 

The  prc^ielan  who  had  an  btaceet  in  the  village  plat  sHtof  the  Tranilt  with  Jond 
Comatoek,  (of  whom  Hr.  Tnckeripeake, )  were  Ida  bn&en,  Darin  mm!  Joeopb,  and 
B^moM  BcofeO.  and  Otla  Hathaway.  Joaeph  Comrtsek  <Ued  fat  1683.  Jatod  Con- 
Mock,  bowersr.  had  the  largeMintenat,  and  the  titlea  to  Ae  largeat  dura  of  that  pMtloB 
of  the  TJIlaga  baTo  oome  fatal  him.  EUv  Ranaain.  Een.  bac4Mvinff  hla  agent  at  att 
aaily  period,  *ad  geneirily  pnfecting  theaako.  The  iiniiiliaMi  dat  Iba  nlraT*BaiBa4 
pioprtotere  made,  waa  prtnoipally  of  Zeno  Conato^  irtio  had  bonght  of  HoUuid  Com- 
pany.  In  poaaeaaian  of  the  moat  TOhublt  portion  cf  what  now  omiMitaM  the  Uppw 
Town,  he  aold,  and  bosghl  at  the  head  ef  Ibe  g«lb  a  mile  awl  •  qnaitar  waR,  at  a  tin* 
ot  of  tba  canal  taking  that  nnta. 
ly  Mriy  became  latenMed  with  Wm.  H.  Bond,  (of  irtiem  Hr.  Tnekec 
ip«*k>,)  with  iriioa  waa  aModoted  itba  Q.  Band,  oa  aatly  and  promiiMat  pionaei  of 
Becheater.  wba  baoame  a  nddant  of  Loekport  la  1898.  They  paiebMed  oaoal  (If  mtt 
oil)  of  the  original  farm  lot  of  Eeeok  Brown.  They  may  be  regarded  aa  the  ftwidea 
•nd  palioona  of  the  TUlagn  weM  of  Ibe  Trandt;  while  the  Comabicka,  Bco*^  and 
Hathaway,  bore  that  rdathu)  to  (he  portion  of  the  Upper  Village  OMt  of  that  Une. 

Tboiehndbaan  a  naw^aper  printed  y  Lewirtnn,  tu  g  ibort  lime  prerlMiB  to  1891^ 
the  fiiat  in  the  oonntry,  by  Bartamna  feignaan.  Scnie  of  tlie  prominent  cltiMM  of 
Lookpart  pan^aoed  the  priatisg  materiala  and  tianafKrad  tbein  and  Ha  pnbUiher  to 
Lscliport,  early  in  that  year.  A  p^>ar  wm  atarted,  entitled  the  "  Loekport  Obeerra- 
lory."  lite  ontbor  pniobaaed  the  eMabliahment,  and  became  the  editor  and  pobliabar 
of  the  paper,  ia  Angnat,  U  that  year.  And  a  ningh  and  primlilTa  vlBafB  it  Ibea  wa^ 
■•■^.periwpi,lbu«vef  ^qdad  laMflMfa*im»«dBaiMg»|WM.iadafcwfail»<f 
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warn-out  tjrpa !  Th*  Tlllige  had  advuead  conddenlit;  in  one  year,  from  the  conditioB 
deaciibed  hj  Hr.  Tockar,  and  yat  tliai«  were  lo[  heap*  and  tange  pQea  at  nicki  in  tbe 
pilncipa]  itreati.  Than  were  not  orer  a  doien  or  fifteen  frame  tnildin^  and  but  aw> 
of  Mona,  a  itora  thai  had  bean  erected  bj  Sydney  aod  Tboioa*  Bmilh;  die  i»t  wvr«  of 
kfa  The  old  Handon  Booae  had  £nt  been  erected  by  James  H'Kaln,  and  Samnel 
Jenninga  had  bnfit  the  fremed  tarns  bonae,  now  Uaading,  near  (he  Eagle  TaTcm. 
Tbe  anlhor  well  nooUecIi  that,  on  (he  evening  of  hii  aniTal  in  the  Tillage.  Ibere  wva  a 
dandn;  party  at  this  laal  BanMd  "  Leckport  Hotel,"  highly  pleaaed  wflh  the  idea  (bat 
Aey  had  got  «  matched  and  planed  floor  to  dance  on.  Il  maiked  a  new  eta.  With  the 
exception  of  Nathan  Conutoek'a  inpnTemoala,  it  wai  a  deme  fonet  fiom  tbe  preaent 
rite  of  (he  American  to  Wiiffat'i  Coman,  on  the  Ridge  Road.  Colrer  and  Uaynaid 
won  daaring  the  timber  ftom  the  aliqiea  *f  the  mountain,  anmnd  the  nriae,  and  ozea- 
Wing  the  flnl  rock  eoctiOB;  Childa  and  Hamlia  ware  eicavating  the  aecond  1001100: 
Darina  CooMtock,  (he  third;  John  Oilbsrt,  the  faonh;  Norton,  Batei,  Hoiue.  and 
Boogtiton,  the  fidh  and  laat  rock  aaction.  The  denae  foreat  between  Lockport  sod 
Toonwanda  creek  looked  aa  if  a  hwrncane  had  paMod  through  it,  lesTing  a  naimw  bck 
tt  Ulen  timber,  eicavated  atone  and  earth ;  and  that,  to  complete  tbe  ragged  eFciHi, 
lof  boarding  hooaea  and  Iriah  ihanllea  had  been  atrong  along  (be  whole  diatance.  Tbe 
Uaattng  of  rocka  waa  going  on  biiakl)'.  on  that  part  (d'  the  canal  located  npoa  tlie  Tillage 
rito;  Nck*  were  flying  in  all  directlooa:  framed  boildinga.  and  tbe  roob  of  log  bofl^Dgn 
were  battered  by  (hem,  and  huge  piln  of  atone  lay  npon  both  banki  of  (he  canal,  with 
a  narrow  opening  to  admit  the  paaage  of  teama  orer  a  log  bridge,  on  Main  Street. 
Jeaeph  Landon  waa  grabbing  the  timber,  preparatary  to  tbe  conatmction  of  the  fiiM 
•M^ion,  eaat  of  tbe  look*.  The  fint  atons  of  the  old  locks  waa  laid  in  the  spring 
ef  1833. 

Two  eirenmataneee  attending  the  conatraetion  irf  the  canal  throngh  the  Moonlain 
Ridge  are  worthy  of  nola  1 — Aa  the  rock  aicaTatton  deepened,  it  baffled  tbe  ingonnitT 
of  oommiadonere  and  eantracton,  became  expenetro  beyond  all  eatfmale;  no  giealnr 
iadlilifla  exiated  for  reiaing  the  rock,  than  wbeelbeirowa  and  h>ng  rana.  In  this 
wrifenoy.  Orange  Dibble,  rinoe  widely  known  as  a  canal  contractor  on  nrioaa  pnhtie 
wotin  ik  the  United  Slateo,  and  aa  Past  Haaler  at  Bofila,  with  a  Imxhei^in-law  of  hti, 
by  the  name  of  Olmstad,  Inrented  and  introduced  a  dmple  crane,  that  reToluUonixed 
tk»  work,  Taatly  che^nned  it,  and  In  the  end,  wai  tiie  means  of  completing  the  canal 
ane  year  befbre  it  coold  hoTO  been  done  in  the  ahaoncs  of  It.  In  the  originil  conatmc- 
lion  of  the  locka,  the  aoMraetora,  at  great  expense,  opened  a  road  throngti  the  wooih,  to 
WHUamaTiUe,  to  [KDcnre  their  water  lime.  At  the  same  lime,  in  eicaTatiBg  die  lock- 
pita  and  a  portlan  of  their  loek  aaction,  they  were  rtmoTiog  immense  qoantiiiea  of 
Btons  capabte  of  making  an  bydisollc  cemeul  eqnsl  in  qnality  lo  the  best  that  has  been 
dlaooTered  in  the  United  Btatea.  It  wm  need  in  (he  conatrnction  of  dte  new  locka,  and 
haa  become  an  article  of  eommeres  upon  the  canal  and  lakes,  for  nae  in  public  atmc- 
tares,  or  whereerer  aadt  a  malMfal  k  required.  Tbe  credit  of  demonetretin^  ha 
Mpeiior  quality,  and  introducing  it  into  sxtenxiTO  nae,  belongB  lo  Hr.  Seth  Fieioe,  id 

He  early  merchanta  of  Loo^Mrt,  not  named  by  Mr.  Tucker,  were  Sidney  and 
Thomv  Smith,  Jonalhan  Childa,  Joel  H'Cellnm,  Lyman  A.  Spanldlng,  Harrey  W. 
Campbell,  I^ce  A  Roanda,  Joel  H.  Pa^  William  and  Seth  PamoM,  Gawge  W. 
Rogna,  Han  *  Barber,  (W.  Baitoa  WtUiama,  aa  a^nt  for  Tan  Rauadaar,  of  UUea.) 
Jacob  Goald,  Daniel  O.  Daria,  and  Cnmminga  A,  M'Whorter.  Among  the  Bmtty 
mecfaanica  not  beRKe  nanted,  wen  Allen  SUhimt,  Hnll  &  Sloiy,  J<din  Gah,  Chaike 

Belden,  Levi  Taylo', Leiier, Long,  Jtdu  Moore.    The  early  phyaieiBat 

wnalMMiW.amilb, Webb.  Btephen  M.  Poter.  Ueyd  Smith,  Madfa  Jah—na, 
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OMigB  W.  Falnw,  Bnaj  Uuml.    The  Mttjr  attsnlM  ham  b»en  mmMl  ia  uioAtt 


Tbs  pioBMr  moTsmento  1b  Loww  Town  ctmmieBced  m  March.  182T.  Jo«l  H* 
CoQius,  Beymoui  SoenD,  Otia  Hathawky,  and  Bjimter  R.  Hathaway,  pnrchawd 
threa  bnndred  acna  of  bod  of  Nathan  ComMfck,  whidi  ntonded  from  Main  Stnet, 
Ommgb  to  the  ok)  t>«wi«on  read,  and  eiobraeed  HMuty  aQ  of  what  to  now  deaipuUd 
B  the  Lower  Town.  Tluse  pnqnietora,  aftfr  making  oosaidarable  improTemeali, 
tttnitractnig  nada,  bofldlug  anr  milk.  Ac  mM  an  Innreal  In  thair  paiohaae.  if  wtmi- 
iBDtba,  to  Chailea  E.  Dodlej,  Brajamln  Knowor,  ThomH  W.  Olcott.  William  L. 
Haiej,  aod  LoU  ClaiL  Tbue  bat  QanMd  prapriatan  wen  what  wna  lenDod  th* 
"Albany  Conpui;,"  They  had,  preriooa  to  Ihia,  bj  ponfaaaa  from  the  Holland  Com- 
pany, beeomo  lb*  ownen  of  all  the  nnsold  landi  in  Niagum,  (Meana,  and  the  omA 
paiti  of  Ganaaee  and  Erie;  tiacla  comptiainf,  in  the  a£gte|ala,  abont  aigbty  thonaand 
•crea.  The  afeacy  waa  eatabliahed  in  the  Lower  Town,  Mr.  Clalklvcomin|;lheBfenL 
In  1B30.  the  bank,  Iha  E{HBCopal  chnich,  the  large  brii^  block,  aareral  fine  dwdlill|a 
■rue  bailti  and  otbor  improreaieDla  made;  Seymour  Scorelt  making  large  addition! 

to  the  old  Lockport  Honae  that  had  been  ended  by Van  Velur.      The  Albany 

Company  continned  to  retail  Iheae  wild  landa,  ouli]  1634  or  '35;  Waihioflon  HbM 
entering  the  office  of  Mr.  Clark,  preTioiia  to  hia  mqorily,  and  IranMctiog  moat  of  tha 
bnsineaa  appertaiiiiag  to  land  aalea.  Al  the  period  above  named.  Judge  Himt,  ia  com- 
pany with  Henry  Walbridge,  pnrcbawd  (tM  luaold  lands  of  the  Albany  Company,  and 
nnder  (heir  anapicea  the  bnda  have  been  aold  and  aettled.  upon  terms  of  liberality  and 
indolgBQce,  that  have  materially  aided  the  prosperity  of  the  ngion  In  which  they  were 
located. 

Us  earty  merebanta  In  Lowvr  Town  were  Tucker  &  Biwell.  Otis  Ratbsway,  John 
ic  Isaac  Henning.  Frederick  Biaaell,  Stephen  Oooding,  Eaton  A  Brown,  Btaffiird  & 
Hnmphrey,  G.  W.  Merchant,  Bcovsll  A.  Saxe.  Tbe  earliest  pbyalcian  waa  J.  E. 
Skinner.    Among  Uie  earllMt  machanica  were  Horace  Birdaall,  Daniel  W.  Ballon, 

^His  Peck,  AihsT  Temnee.  Stephen  Biizee,  William  OIney,  Harvey  Norton, 

Sdmpwm,  William  Shefdierd,  Eaos  Bleel,  William  Hswitt,  Samnel  Works,  Waneti 
Grant,  Peter  Baaancon. 

Joha  Gooding  wna  the  patroon  of  what  ia  known  aa  "  nonaer  HIQ,"  and  Smmel 
ADeo  and  Otis  Hathaway,  of  tbal  poitiaD  of  the  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Union  School  and  the  Catholic  chnrch. 

In  tbe  proeeM  of  canal  enlargement,  the  old  double  tier  of  locka  have  been  ramored, 
and  new  ones  erected,  that  nupaa,  in  magnitude,  and  In  the  manner  et  eoDstmclion, 
any  woA  of  the  kind  in  tbe  world.  The  contract  for  nboilding  waa  at  first  taken  by 
Smith,  Parmelee  &  Co.  who,  after  getting  the  first  tier  in  a  conddetaUo  state  of  for- 
wardnoaa,  sold  Ibalr  contract  to  Jndge  Bnel,  of  Rocbaater,  by  whom  the  work  baa  bealk 
neatly  compleled.  The  magnificent  stmctnra  has  been  itude  nnder  the  anperlntend- 
anee  of  tbe  foUewIng  engineeie,  who  have,  at  dlfirent  periods,  had  the  anperintendenoe 
of  it;— Al&«]  Barrett.  J.  D.  Fay,  Thomas  Everahed,  Stephen  F.  Gooding.  The  coat 
•r  tbe  work  has  been  over  $575,000. 

MnHiLBroBT. — This  flonriahing,  raral  village,  pteasanl  in  ita  aspect,  as  any  that  an 
dotted  along  the  Erie  Canal,  grew  np  on  lande,  and  In  the  immediate  neighborhood,  of 
^Doeia  that  bad  preceded  canal  location;  they  irere  James  Lyman.  Jamea  WnUaina, 
Jr.  Aaher  Freeman,  Aaa  Bawtall,  Fbilarioa  Williams.  Roaell  Ewing^  Aranah 
Bennett,  WilUam  Taylor,  Thomas  T.  Smith.  Levi  C^  became  a  resident  there 
•boot  the  period  of  the  canal  letting,  became  a  contractor  and  tbe  pioneer  tavern  keeper. 
Benjamin  Barlow,  Jr.  an  eariy  member  of  AmomUy  from  niagan,  waa  a  nddwt 
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of  tbaeinal, 
UmUCmI  wkk  Ito  bbtofy  aad  pnfMa.    Hr.  Lua  dM  dnfav  ^m  ImC 

phfiridui  b  u  Ml);  dsf.    Elurii  Mtfkna  ud 

Tha  TJlhgB  «Binw^  the  pci»- 
iipd  mde  •!••■»  nfio>  tf  mu&j,  ud  kM  k>pt  p«M  «t&  in  rapid  inpvraaMDto. 

HiDni.— Hw  dU  of  llw  TiDafa  wn  an  nnbn^a  wilderaaaa  wfasn  Ae  eaaal  waa 
laeatad.  Tlw  Tilafe  wm  Ud  ant  In  IB33,  by  Ebamser  Mx,  and  named  bj  him. 
lb  rile  aocapied  neaif^  (be  eealer  of  a  tract  of  fsnrtecD  hnndred  acre*,  cwmd  bf  Itend 
E.  Etani  and  Joha  B.  BUeott.  The  largo  mOl  ncnr  omsd  b;  Wm.  R.  Gwian.  wn 
fa^Bf  ap  in  183S,  when  Ibe  TlUaga  «■■  pnjactod.  Hr.  Owiin,  wbo  manied  a  nieoa 
of  Joaeph  fSUeott  and  a  ibtar  oT  D.  E.  Enm,  bM»nw  a  reaideni  at  Bbdjaa  in  189S, 
and  baa  been  pramlneatlj'  connected  wilh  tlw  Mtdeioent  and  profTMO  of  tha  TiDage. 
Tba  iuproTeinenla  at  Medina  havs  bean  gndnal  and  petmanenL  T^tn  k  a  Tahabla 
watar  pawer  eiealed  by  a  bit  ia  tb«  Oak  Orehud  cteek,  and  tbe  Tonawinda  fceder. 
Uke  Ibe  wbole  i^on  armnd  them,  Medina  and  ShelbT  Tilfaigva  AmUi  «ndeBcaa 
oTptOfnaa  and  hDpnmment;  tfae7  an  galag  ibattd,  ac  all  Wllagea  upon  tbe  HsOaod 
rnrrhaaii  are.  [The  aatbor  hai  to  regret  ibe  ahaance  of  mamorandniDa  wbicb  woold 
•mUb  Um  (0  name  tbe  eaillert  clliiani  of  Medina.] 

Almow. —  [Foi  auna  nolioe  of  the  piooeei  aetllem  npoa  aad  neat  tbe  vilhigv  rile 
mtfmft  SU.]  "Hie  fine  lanib  in  the  iDunediale  Baigfabobood  of  Alfaian  bad  attt^:ted 
aattleia  U  a  pretty  early  period  in  tbe  aeitlameDt  of  die  eoontiy,  and  preTiiM  Id  Am 
laeatioa  of  the  eaoal  a  ooaaideraUo  advaaoe  bad  bean  made  in  inipronDeonB.  The 
viBafe,  beweveti  waa  oae  of  Um  cieUioaasf  dmlgieal  fintnder  of  nllifeaaad  cities 
eoauaandag  gmkially,  aa  tbe  work  pmgreaaad,  and  waa  bnoght  into  naa.  la  1833  M 
Itad  aaffiriently  adraneed  to  indicate  the  aocaadty  of  a  pren  aad  newqiapar,  and  Oiii» 
Cowtey,  (wba  bv  bean  tbe  pionaer  prister  la  at  leari  a  brif  dMon  loeaUliea,)  took  a 
part  of  Ibe  old  battered  "  amaD  pica"  that  had  bean  naed  in  printinf  tbe  Lockpcft  Obael- 
valoiT,  aad  addiag  lo  it  indi&nnt  nwlerula  fran  olbet  aBah— ,  ooouaeiMed  Aa  pabB- 
cadon  of  the  "  ITewpttft  Patriot." 

Wm.  BndiMr,  Hairey  Ooodricb,  R.  S.  &  L.  Bnmva  woe  eviy  maiebaala.  Tbe 
MTly  phyaiciana  were  Oraon  Nidnaon,  A.  B.  UUk,  William  While,  BUpbeu  H. 
Potter.  Philalna  Bompoa  waa  an  eariy  tarem  keeper,  if  not  tbe  pioneer  in  that  line. 
The  aalbiw,  aa  in  leihrenea  to  JSedina,  baa  to  regret  (he  abaence  of  mioBlaa  which 
would  onabla  bim  to  name  the  aaiiy  mecbaaice  aad  other  village  Fiona  wa. 

Tbe  fint  Melhodirt  aocioty  waa  arganiaed  in  ISlOi  the  fiiat  Baptitt  aociety.  lb*  aama 
yeac;  the  fini  Praabylerian  aoolaty,  in  lB9St  tbe  fint  Epiacopal  "f-'-r"""  wm  ia 
1814    AUdoB  Academy  wm  InooipacBted  in  1831;  Fblpp^  Union  Seuunuy,  in  1S4CL 

Tbo  fort  Board  of  Traalaaa  tt  ttaa  tillage  w*t«  *•  IUloWB:~-AlexM  Ward,  riiaadtaf. 
Onon  NidMMb  WiUiaro  Btadaer,  Freemaa  Claik,  FntaUia  Fantoa. 

1^  pregraaa  of  AlUon  baa  beaa  gndnal  aad  imifartn,  keeping  pace  wiA  agiieii- 
Inral  improranMiiti  in  ita  fctHle  neighborhood.  In  tlie  mldri  of  ntiiTeraal  pnjaporilj, 
toiii  H  every  whore  exlala  upon  tbe  Holland  Purcbaae,  it  ia  dfSieaU  to  diacriminale; 
but  no  where  are  tbe  erldencoa  of  inersBiing,  labatastial  woallh  sihibited  ia  a  greater 
degree,  than  In  Orlenn*  and  ila  imiUng  and  flourlifaiDg  Tilbgea,  Altrion,  Qalne^  H^ 
dina,  Hbeltry,  EnoirieaTitle,  Eagle  HarbM,  and  Oainea'  Baain. 
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THE  ELLICOTT  MONUMENT. 

The  monument  to  Joseph  Elltcott,  the  plan  of  which  is  annexed, 
is  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  the  materials  of  which  were  prin- 
cipally carried  upon  the  ground  during  the  last  winter.  It  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  heirs,  under  the  general 
supervifflOD  of  the  Hon.  David  E.  Evans.  The  elevation  is  to  be 
thirty-two  feet;  the  main  shaft,  nxteen  and  one-half  feet  The 
inscription  not  being  prepared,  is  omitted  upon  the  drawing. 

Non.— TlM  vebilMta  ■»  Hwaa.  B.  &  J.  CuiMatar,  of  Lo^pscl:  tb*  mUnfali 
an  from  llwir  nlaabU  4MMy  of  liiMaUn*.  TIm  tMA  k  m  Bbb  ^MCintn  of  what  ite 
qDarriea  of  the  BfoanWn  Iuil»  an  capable  of  prododng,  SMCpt  ••  to  kutli.  At 
ellher  of  Iho  thna  qnaniM  of  Oia  MaMia.  CamntMa,  Jerome  B.  Hanaom'a,  (Tonnertjr 
BnellV)  or  that  of  t.  D.  Sbnkr,  at  the  Cotd  BpriB([B,  ibafli  of  nltd  HnMatone  may  ba 
protmreo,  n  I0  eiglitjr  CM  In  leiiglh.  The  nparior  ooalhr  of  the  fliAa,  Hi  aitiauiill- 
naiy  dnrabililj,  aM  capability  of  laaMinv  the  aotku  of  danpaaM  aad  tkaa^  !>»«  ban 
•bnAdaDtlf  laated,  eapedallf  open  ow  poMio  wqAm. 
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ThMe  two  MpaditiM^  ta){«&er  with  dwt  of  C«L  Tu  Bdnick,  h^  br  di 
r""***""*"'  and  co«q»B«t  of  tbo  boMile  ladiu 
Tcrie^  M  leag  ud  oftaa  J— obtod  thobwrtiv  • 
Peaurtnwa.  Of  G«b.  SnIliTU  ud  CoL  Sehaid'*  aipadiliMa  m 
IB  the  (Bit  OfCoLBrodbB^'i.piiUUBghMbafrahMd.lbo^il 
be  same  time,  foniMd  an  impanamt  put  of  tbe  genenl  jdas,  wtuck  ntipmtMj  coMo- 
plated  the  union  sf  both  annieo,  aw)  a  cwnhiaed  alUd  on  Fort  Niagan.  BoA  wm 
■Ml  ififiiJ  M>  (u  a*  tb«T  MpanlB  objafti  wen  caneenied.  liat  their  ■hiwte  iai^ut^am 
waa  irnnr  remind; — dM  laift  bodiea  of  Toriea  and  l^aaa  edKtod  naBad  ib«  fe- 
trew  at  TVia^ara,  rnmahiDg  a  safe  retreat  aod  iheher  far  the  finaBy  brakan  and  d^a^ 
bandi  of  Jobmon.  Batlar,  and  Bnnt — wm  left  nwfitlBihed. 

Sinca  that  part  of  the  Totnine  relatJTe  to  the  Border  Wan  of  tka  Rnalinaa  wm 
wiitlen,  oome  original,  antbentie  and  eslinlj  liuafuTthr  doenoenh — now  in  pBHa- 
Bonid'Hr.  Daniel  W.  Sanaa,  Jr^  of  Coekpint— hare  haen  kindly  ruaidhed  the  ^Eks, 
and  an  here  inserted.  It  is  not  known  thai  ihej  have  ercr  bafan  In  ma  paUiihe^ 
«t  ersn  alladed  to,  by  hklociana  of  tbo  RaTololi^  They  an  copied  dinok  bwn  m 
•Id  DiannMiiipt  joonial  of  the  year  1779,  in  wUcb  an  racenled  dady  aidata  ^^sd  W 
Geo.  Waahiogton  to  the  army,  praceedingi  of  Court  Hartiab,  with  the  ^laea  <^  •£• 
cen  fanniDg  the  boards,  the  nantes  of  IbaK  tried,  Iheit  acqaittal  ar  corktiia,  baada 
other  tnnaectioiu  connected  with  aflaiia  of  the  caiiqt.  Tbeae  aitiacta  ^mj,  thvobn. 
be  regarded  ■■  cofdea  of  offkial  aanooneeiDeBU  made  br  the  Cowi— di  l  in  Chief  9 
tbe  tToopa  ander  fail  immediale  command,  at  Weet  FoinL  The  Tietwr  «f  riiii' 
Sullivau  is  thna  oommnnicaled  by  Genenl  Weabiagtcoi,  Octobar  ITlh: — 
••Extrmetfiom  BtM  EittlUnof,  Gm.  WaMaglam'M  OMws. 

"  BxAD  Qdastxki,  Xou'*  Hocn.  On.  IT,  iTIi. 

"  Tbe  Commander-in-Chief  has  now  the  plevwe  of  ooogretalatiu  flae  ai^^  on  ibt 
conidete  wod  fai  naxm  af  Ma].  Geo.  SoIUran^  and  the  troop*  «*£r  hb  -  i  ii  i  i '. 
againU  the  Senea  and  olbei  tiibea  of  ttta  Six  NaliaB^  a*  a  fit  aad  MosMiy  W^^ 
meat  for  Ihpir  wantoa  depredations,  their  nnpanllekd  and  inaninanUe  i  laiiiim.  ifaeE- 
deafbea         "  ..._...- 


^b 


arilT.     rorqr  vi  Iheir  towni  baT«  been  redooed  to  aabe^  mimn  if 

mmodioa;  that  af  tbe  GeoMee  alone  cowtaining  one  bondiad  aad  ti 

Their  cnpa  af  com  have  been  entirely  deatrapsd. — which,  br  ei  ~~ 


it  is  said,  wbdU  ban  proridtd  160,000  baaheli,  beaides  la^  qaaaiitiaa  it  Tumliha 
of  Tarions  kinds.  Their  whole  coantiT  has  been  orermn  and  laid  atii;  aad  iher 
tbemadna  compelled  to  pbce  tbrir  aearit)-  in  a  predpitale  flight  to  Ae  Bii^  tatotm 
at  Niagan; — and  the  whole  oT  Ihn  has  been  done  wiifa  tbe  I<»  of  iem  Ihaa  fartr  nxa 
on  oor  part,  incladin|r  the  kiDed,  woanded,  captured,  and  tiioae  who  died  BHwnJ  ihiollie 
The  troope  employed  in  this  eipeditioo,  both  officen  and  men,  ihi  im^liawl  ihe  whole  ■' 
ft,  and  ill  Ihe  nctjon  ther  had  wilti  the  enemT,  manifoled  a  pationca,  pononnan,  a*d 
nior  Ihit  do  Oiem  the  highest  honor.  In  ifie  cotirse  of  it,  when  tbet«  Mil  rnmaim  il  a 
hi^  eilpnl  of  the  enemy'e  coanOT  to  he  pnabated,  it  became  ■eeamarj-  te  leann  At 


a  moat  genenl  sod  checiAil  c^Kxinance,  baing  ftUly  detxminad  te  nHMamrt  nerr 
obatacle,  and  to  pnaeente  the  •nterprim  ta  a  cemplatB  aad  imeemtM  baan.  Maj.  Gen, 
SuOiran.  for  Ua  great  peieeranBoe  and  acthrity;  for  lya  order  af  mnk  and  mtik,  aad 
tbe  wbok  itf  bii  diquaitiuw;  Ihe  Brindian  ud  fAcen  tt  al  renka,  and  the  whA 

of  the  Biddieia  ai^aged  in  the  emodiHott.  mertt,  and  ban  Ae  Caw *—  =-  r-^^-^ 

■  — ' '-* ht  their  impmf —  — ' —  " "--  - 


has  been  nid  of  CM.  Bndhead'a  campa^  H  bmj  be  pnv**  *»  m» 
Uof  Hald^  1719,  WaAu^tM  ctdemd  him  to  mdn  Aa  ir  chimj  ft- 
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ArrsHnx.  Ml 

pnMioai  fai  ••  tKpedilioa  igBint  Datiall,  to  Ihiaw  a  dBtadmuBl  bnraid  loKittaai^ 
«>d  ■Mtfiar  bajdad  to  Veaaogst  il  the  sima  ilma  pmecriBf  tliB  itiiLlwt  wamif  ■■  la 
ha  nlUrota  otgaeL  Tboogb  IbJa  axpedilion  wh  aoon  haid  Inpmetieable  and  atea- 
d*Md,  pnpBBlMMii  WBiB  liiiiD«d)*i^  mad*  for  tba  «■•  trUcb  «••  aetnall;  aadeitdua 
agaiBt  iha  ladiaM  al  the  lM>d  of  Um  AD^wy  inn-,  FnmA  cnak,  a>d  MImt  bOm- 
lahea  if  tba  Ofaia.  On  Iha  llthofAngMt,  1 779,  wilh  ^aot  n  hudrad  mea,  iocM- 
ing  miUtJa  ud  TcduBleen,  aad  ooe  raonth'a  pronaoaa,  CoL  Daniel  findboad  left  Fed 
Pitt  ud  befin  Iub  maich  la  Ifae  Indian  eoonliy.  Tba  naah  ma  aniwttnccd  by  0«a. 
Wiafainglon  to  hia  may  at  Weat  Puat: — 

-Extrmci  fnm  Gaurai  Ori^n. 

"Hud  Qdhtiiu,  Hoaz'a  Hocsz,  Oct.  IBlh,  IT79. 
"  Tbe  Commandet-ia -Chief  ii  hqipT  in  the  opportnnitf  of  coii|rTaIiiUtiDr  the  anny 
M  nu  farthal  etKceaa.  by  adrkH  just  urind.  CoL  BnidheHl,  wilh  tho  CoalisealU 
tio^B  nadsr  liw  ewnmand,  aad  ■  ludy  of  militia  and  Toiaateen,  has  peDstnlBd  ^MMt 
one  bnadiad  aad  «igfaly  milea  iota  the  Indian  ceunln-,  on  the  AUeganv  riTer,  bnnil  lea 
of  the  Unnoer  and  Seneca  tomu  in  thai  qoanrr,  containing  one  hntidnM]  and  nily- 
fire  hoaiea;  deatnyed  all  iheir  fielda  of  com,  compatHl  to  cooipnheDd  five  hnndred 
acm,  baaida  large  qsantitie*  of  TentaUac;  obtigrBg  lb«  SaTagn  to  flee  before  Ub 
wilh  Ibe  craatait  precipitatioii,  aad  lo  feara  behind  Ihem  niaay  ikina  and  other  aiticlea  of 
vslae.  Tbe  only  ol^osition  the  Sawca  Tenlnivd  la  gin  our  tmopa,  on  tbis  occauoii, 
waa  near  CnakiMking.  Aboot  buy  M  dieir  wanioca,  on  tbeir  way  to  commit  barfaori^ 
on  oar  Irantiar  aetden,  wen  met  bno.  UeoL  Harden,  of  liie8lh  PonaiylTania  regiment, 
at  the  head  of  oaa  of  ear  adranee  partiaa,  eompoaed  of  ihirteea  men.  of  whom  eight 
were  of  out  frienda  Ibe  Delaware  notion,  who  immcdialely  atticked  the  aaTigea  and 
vat  them  to  Ihe  roat,  widi  the  low  of  five  killed  on  the  uoU  aad  of  all  tbeir  canoea, 
blaukel^  ihiila,  and  proviuoEu,  of  which,  ae  la  nana]  for  them  wbea  going  into  aclioii, 
they  had  diTeded  ihemaslrea;  and  alao  of  Beranl  amu.  Two  of  nor  men  aad  one'  of 
.__  T_  jr  _  t, .  . ,   ^^^  ^^ly  ali^Uy  wotwded  in  the  action,  which  waa  all  the  damagr 


'*  Tbe  Bctinty,  panararance,  and  liiiiihiaa.  which  maAed  the  oondnct  of  CoL  Biod- 
b«ut,  and  that  of  aH  the  officeia  and  men,  of  every  deacription,  in  thta  expedition,  do 
them  gnat  hoaor,  and  tkeireeiTicea  jartly  entitle  them  to  tbe  thaBka,aiid  to  tbte  teatimo- 
nial  of  lb*  Geaeral'i  acknowledgmenL" 

In  a  letter  dated  "  West  Point,  aOlh  October,  1779,"  addieaaed  lo  Ibe  Marqak  da 
Lafayette,  Oelt.  Waabington  incidentally  allndea  to  litem  two  campwgoa,  aad  tbeir 
probable  eficta  npon  iba  Indiana.  Ba  inTotma  Gan.  La&yetta  aa  newa  that  may  ba 
inteicating  to  him,  that  — 

"  Gen.  9nIliTaii  hu  contpleted  the  entini  deetmclion  of  the  conntry  of  the  Six  NatJoM; 
driven  aU  their  inhibilants,  men,  women,  and  childrea,  ant  of  i<;  'and  ia  at  E:aitaD  oa 
fata  retnm  to  join  ibkanDy,  wilh  the  troojia  ander  hie  command.  He  paiformed  ifata 
RFrrice  withont  loeinv  forty  men.  eidier  by  the  enemy  or  by  aickneaa.  while  the  Six 
NalianB  wars  under  thii  rod  of  correctzon,  the  Mio)^  and  Mnncev  Iribea,  liiing  on  Iha 
Allej^ny,  French  creek,  and  other  water*  of  the  Ohio.  aboT«  Fort  Pitt,  met  wilt)  aimilBr 
chaatiBBment  fmm  Col.  Brodhead,  who,  nth  ail  hnnd(«d  ntMI.  adranced  npon  tbem 
at  the  aame  inatant,  and  laid  waata  Iheir  cmnliy.  Theae  anwi^eeted  and  aerere  atrokaa 
hare  dieconcerted,  hnmbled,  and  diatMed  the  lodiana  aiceedinglyj  and  will,  I  am 
peraaaded.  be  prodncL'TB  of  great  good,  ae  Ibey  are  nDdeniabIa  proola  lo  them,  that 
Grml  Britain  cannot  protect  tbem,  and  dial  it  is  in  onr  power  tadiaatiae  tlMm  whenever 
their  boalile  coadact  deaerrea  iL"— Spati'a  IFritiaf  ■  tf  WaMkmgltm,  VoL  VI,  p.  384. 


THE  SEQUEL  OF  HOLLAND  COUPANT  DfTESTMENT. 

Tbe  anUur  has  no  data  to  determine  what  waa  tha  final  reaah,  ao  &r  *a  profita  are 
concerned,  at  Ae  Holland  Company^  invaalment.  Some  indication  of  H  ti  perhapa 
aJIard«d  by  die  Uo,  that  In  I89I.  the  Dmch  proprieloia  dieted  to  make  aa  aangnmeat 
•r  tbeir  nlln  iaIaiMl,  bi  a  eoailderatigii  wUcti  woaldcavar  theniiliMl  amoaatif 
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^cebHB  mau]-,  ud  sn  lirtMwt  of  fbv  p«r  osst.    In  1899;  Atj  afl 

TIbbeti  &  HsBlmfliin,  well  kiMnn  capitaJkla  of  that  patod.  aU  tla*  bi 

Int  ihiUiBgi  poT  mm.     Stviij  half  of  the  MUin  Pi 

iAn,  baweTw,  mif  haTa  beao  aomewlut  Maeed  bjr  a  dbpoaftiMi  le  daae  »f  *  fm- 

bMted  bndnov,  and  to  aroid  (he  perplaiHlaB  and  UtlfaifoM  wbkh  wsm  Am  w  |n^ 

pact    Tha  final  matJl  waa  ^«bablj  bettar  ihaa  wonld  be  liiAn«d  fron  iheaa  aAn. 


THE  OQDEW  PRE-EMPTION. 

In  IBlO,  Ibe  Btdland  Compaaj  a^  all  their  pie-emptiTe  right  la  the  Indbm  Roar- 
TaduM,  to  David  A.  Ogden,  for  fifty  cent*  par  acre.  What  m  kaawB  m  tha  Ofdn 
Compuqr,  have  extiapluhed  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  Reaerraliona,  ezoqit  Iba  Can- 
laagm,  Allegan;,  and  die  laifeat  pmtioD  of  the  Tonawanda.  Thej  aapoBie  ta  hami 
by  treaty,  eztin(iiiabad  (he  dtle  of  the  Indiana  lo  die  whek  at  tha  Tiiwaaih 
KaaoTTation;  bat  poaatailon  la  raaiaMd  by  the  Indiana,  and  proeaedlnga  am  now  pnri- 
iuf  In  cor  oonrla  in  raftcenca  to  It;  from  which  controTeray  may  thia  remnaU  of  fta 
Inqnok,  whoas  hiatoiy  baa  bean  minted  in  onr  aarratini,  hare  a  good  ddneranca. 
Then  ha*  bean  qnito  eDeti|h  of  attainted  Indiui  trMttea  in  Weaten  Now  Teik,  ondK 
Ala  Ogden  daim,  and  remoral  and  poaaeaafon  in  paranance  of  tham. 


GERMAN  EH10RAIIT& 

The  location  of  G«nn«n  emigranta  upon  (be  Holland  Paicfaaaa,  forma  n  froMtaaM 
leatare  of  recent  erenta.  In  Bnfialo,  they  already  compoae  neariy  i«s-thM  af  tte 
Mitiie  popolalion,  and  an  mingled  in  almoat  all  of  ita  branchea  of  hTiinniai  IVy 
haTe  qiread  ont  from  tbere.  Into  Ibe  towaa  of  Cheaklowaga,  Laacaatar,  Black  Ro^ 
Tonawanda,  NewalBad,  Amhelat,  danooe,  Haabwrg,  Eden,  Boatoo,  Walea,  aheUoB, 
Bennia^Ion,  OrangeriSe,  and  Attica;  In  aome  of  the  lovna  named,  auUag  ■  krg* 
proportion  (rf  the  aggregate  popnlalion. 

in  Niagua  coanty.  there  are  three  Tilbig**  or  caloniee  of  Pwhtia;  the  firat  cajBi 
Into  the  ooan^  in  I&43,  pnichuad  and  located  upon  4000  acraa  of  land  in  ibe  lorthna 
and  canUal  patti  of  Wheatfield,  in  which  ii  hicaUd  the  Tillage  of  Batgbolti.  Uni^ 
die  aame  year,  another  Tillage  waa  founded  on  tiie  Tonawanda  ereek,  at  the  unA 
of  Caynga  creek,  called  HartinaTllle:  and  a  third  bM  been  added,  on  tha  Shawnaa 
nad  leading  from  Loe^wrt  to  Nlagwa  Falb,  called  Wallmow.  The  tbrao  TiB^ea  an 
bH  Id  the  town  of  Wheatflrid;  their  an>«n''  popnlaliBn,  ia  nearly  9000.  Tkay  are 
nfngeea  from  nligioni  peraacotion;  their  religiona  faith  la  pnrriy  Lntheiau,  with  dM 
Anpburg  confeaalon  aa  their  itandard.  They  an  not  commnniata,  or  Fonriaiitea,  Aair 
bndi  being  held  in  •eTaralty,  and  yet  tbsre  la  among  Ibem  a  ayatem  of  mntsal  aid  and 
Mmmon  IntsrealB,  that  growa  ont  of  their  poatlioa  and  reltgiotia  otganlMioB.  Tkt 
poor  among  them  haTa  email  tracta  of  land  aet  apart  for  their  nae,  and  ham  the  pirri- 
lege  of  parchariBg;  Bpon  long  etodita.  Thay  hna^t  wilh  them  Ihair  miniatci^  adwal 
UMilan,  and  me^umica;  the  exceDant  Indlealioni,  meeting  and  a<dioal  bgnaeav  marked 
tbalr  adrent;  Indwtry  and  tbiltt  an  the  geseral  Mfiect*  at  their  aetlleraeub. 


RICHAKD  SMITH. 

The  name  of  thla  Plouear  lawyer  npon  Iba  HoUand  TnTcbMa,  oeom  In  Aa  bady 
•f  Aa  wok  but  inddantallj.  He  waa  a  natire  of  Sharon,  Cuaeelicsl,  k  nUna  ef 
Gov.  John  Cotton  SmIA;  and  ilk  lineal  deaeandMilirf  Dr.  Cotton  HaAw.    HeWeama 
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niiil«tt  iBWTsr  w«M  tX  the  OoMMa  rinr.  Ha  kM  Uld  Um  nffiM  of  Snn«|Bto  of 
GcuaaM  caantf  for  nztssn  jvan,  and  hi*  bM>  ona  tt  ihe  judgaa  of  the  connly  oooili. 
Hs  hu  ItTud  s  oiliforni  llfo  of  OMfdlDeM;  hai  baea  tha  aiemplaiy  lawyer  uiil  bslisat 
dtinnj  sajoyiDg-,  ■!  oil  tiniei,  ihs  coDfideaca  and  aataam  of  ■  wido  circle  of  locial  utd 

boiineH  acquaiDtuicei. 


THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  NIAGARA  RIVER. 

The  Baoeew  ceded  ta  the  Buie  of  New  Tork  sU  the  ieUn^  in  the  ^\M^Kn  riTcr, 
wilbin  tbe  jniMictieD  of  the  United  Stalei.  it  tk  tceeit]-  bold  at  Bnffido,  B^tember  ISttb, 
ISIS;  the  caneidenUioa  wm  one  tbaoaand  dollan  dgim,  and  firo  bnndr«d  doUaia  par 
•onam,  ja  pafpetaitr. 


ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

Since  this  portian  of  the  wock  wai  prepared,  many  additlonel  interesting  loealitie* 
have  been  snggealed  lo  the  author;  eapecially  *  eeriea  of  ancioDt  forti&alioni  that 
EiiM  north  of  Aurora  Tillage,  in  Erie  County,  on  tha  besks  of  BufiUo  Creek.  Hr.  E. 
G.  Squier,  an  iadiulriooB  and  highl]'  ialalligent  antiquarian,  made  a  partial  mrrej 
of  WeaUni  New  ToA.  daring  the  laet  winler,  and  intends  lo  reTiait  tke  region  during 
Ihe  approaeliing  ■nminer.  Hie  preHniiaary  obearvuione  and  drawtage  are  already 
pnbliebed  in  the  second  Tolurne  of  Ihe  AuMrican  Elbnological  Social,  and  In  *  sepa- 
rata pamphlal  form. 


CLERKS  IN  U.ND  OFFICE. 

In  addition  to  Ibe  cleika  in  Ibe  piioeipal  ofilee  at  Batavi*,  Ihu  hiTS  been  named  In 
the  body  of  Uie  work,  tb'are  have  baan  the  following,  naarlj  in  Uie  order  in  which. their 

JabD  Branon,  Winiam  Wood, 

Andrew  A.  EtUcott,  Walter  M.  Beymour, 

David  Gfwdwin,  Abram  Van  Tny), 

Pieter  Haidekooper,  Lewis  D.  Starens, 

Std1e>-  N.  Chuk,  William  Oreen, 

Junes  Milnor,  Robert  W.  Lowber, 

John  Lowber,  Hoses  Beecher, 
Oliver  G.  A^uns. 
Ira  A>  Bloswni  was  Principal  in  tlie  branch  office  at  Bn&Io,  dnring  Ita  wftola 


PIONEER  PRINTERS  UPON  THE  HOLLAND  PURCHASE, 

A  history  of  Iha  press  in  Westera  New  York  hw  been  prepared  and  pobUsbed  l>y 
Frederick  Follett,  &q.  a  worlhy  oiembar  of  the  craft,  nndar  Ihe  dirsetlon  ef  a  oom> 
illitte«  appointad  at  the  Franklin  Feetival,  heM  at  Rochetfsr,  In  Jan.  IB47.  The 
pioDAer  prinlan  upon  the  Holland  Pnrcbaie,  not  heretofore  named  in  this  woifc,  were 
asfoDowa:  — 

(Maoit.— Benjamin  F.  Siuead,  1818.  Parrv.— O.  H.  Bhif^Mr,  1834. 

fUicoOfriJ^— Richard  Hill,  ISffi.  JUa.— Thomaa  Carrier,  1838. 

lodi.-^.  N.  Stan,  IB29.  Foratemt—Vi.  Spow,  1834. 

Frtdmtia  — Juues  Pcrcival.  IBIT.  ,hM<afoim.— Adolphns  Fletcher,  !$!$. 

jrayvOIf— R.  H.  Curtiaa,  I8I9.  WeMdd.—B.  Newcomb,  1899. 

Panama.— Dean  &  Harlbol.  1846.  OiaJEtrfc.— Thomnon  &  Carpenlar,  1834. 

Trsrsno.— L.  W.  Walker.  1838.  fiolsvia.— Eliaa  Waiiama.  ISOT. 

Jilies.— David  Scott,  1834.  Mumtitt^f.  Lawrence,  1837. 
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HIDDLEBURT  ACADEHT. 

Thi*  fawUtnUMi  ploDMred  Ifae  wmj  as  lbs  Hidlud  Pnrcht,  bvjvai  (ha  iMtftatto 
of  lbs  ocdiuiy  dirtrict  •chmh.  It  wn  tba  fini  Aodsmy.  It  wn  Imudsd  ia  I81S. 
At  lfc«(  earl;  da;,  leTanl  of  ths  aulr  aettlen  than,  proisinaiit  unang  whom  ms  Sibs 
Newell.  appracUIiiig  the  vshie  of  edacition,  maved  in  Ihe  mailer,  and  in  IBIS  had 
bnllt  a  permaneot  brick  boitdinf ,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incoiporalion.  The  enteiptiae 
Inrotred  OTen  the  niorlgaging  of  Ihe  farmb  of  ienn  of  Ihe  poblic  ijHriled  foandeis. 
The  Rer.  Jodma  Biadhv  wn  iu  fint  rrindpal;  the  Bar.  Ebphalet  M.  Spsocar  waa 
hk  nioceaear.  Tbaie  ue  many,  now  prominent  men  in  Wealen  New  ToA  and  the 
Western  Kates,  wbo  were  educated  at  this  Pionser  Academy. 


NOTES. 

Pagt  SS.— Dnrin;  lbs  Isit  winter.  O.  H.  Hanhall,  Esq.  of  Boffalo,  eoDunniucaled  to 
the  New  Teik  Uislorical  Society  Ibe  new  fact  in  the  histoiyeflhii  stale,  tbsl  lonr  yean 
after  the  eipedition  of  Champlain  to  lake  Champlsin,  he  wn  in  sDotfaer  expedition, 
wbjch  embtaced  the  present  sile  of  the  county  of  Onondaga.  To  the  aann  indoatrioas 
reteareher  of  Ifae  eartj  history  of  onr  local  region,  Ihe  Historical  Society  were  indebted 
tor  the  fact  that  Ihe  oetebratsd  Archbishop  Fenelon  wss  onoe  a  missionsxy  on  the 
Boilheni  shore  of  lake  Ontsrio. 

Pag*  109.— Their  "  Ssintod  Seneca  maidsn."  HdiaiA  ihonU  probaUy  be  enbHti- 
tlUod  for  Seneca,  thoo^h  her  abiding  place  was  sameUmes  with  Ihe  Senecas.  She  was 
called  by  the  Jeenila,  "Calbarine,  the  Iroqnoia  Baint."  In  a  letter  from  Father  Cho- 
loner,  wiiHes  to  one  of  his  inperiois  in  France,  dated  in  ITIS,  she  ii  deaciibed  as  a 
remaAable  inatanee  of  superior  piety  and  deTolion;  making  in  early  life,  tows  of  chas- 
tityi  and  setting  henwif  apait  bam  her  people  and  the  world  for  deTotional  enicisas  and 
a  life  of  boUnsss.  Shs  died  at  one  of  the  mission  statjons  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
the  ^e  of  twesty-fbar  years.  Her  tomb  became  a  ahrine  of  prayer,  when  sspplica- 
tioDe.wera  oSeied  in  her  name;  pilgrimaj[es  were  msde  lo  it  by  deroteei,  lor  the  cure 
«f  Ibelr  disesses.  The  Grsnd  Vicar  of  ths  diocess  of  Qnebec  eeitiSed  Ibai  "  a  diar- 
tfacsa  which  even  ipecacuana  conld  not  core,"  was  aasnaged  by  a  vow  that  he  would 
Tiett  Ihe  tomb  of  Catfauina,  The  Commandant  at  Fori  Fronlenac  certified  Ibal  bis 
prayers,  ofleied  for  nine  days  In  saceeaslou,  in  lbs  name  of  "  CathsriDe  Tegakooitsi," 
together  with  s  tow  to  visit  hsr  tomb,  had  cured  him  ^  a  gont  Ihal  afflicted  him  twenty- 
three  yeais. 

Pagt  18T. — Joncaire  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Senecaa  when  qnile  joong,  adiqKed, 
grew  in  high  fsTor  with  them,  and  exercised,  for  s  long  period,  a  powerful  influence 
against  ths  EngUsh  in  favor  of  the  French.  In  1750,  Esim,  the  German  traveler, 
found  a  son  of  his  residing  at  Lewiiton.  There  were  two  of  his  sou,  officers,  among 
tbs  French  Beneca  allies,  at  the  English  siege  of  Fort  Kiagara.  Waahiagton  met  ■ 
son  of  bis  at  tbt  month  of  Frsncb  creek,  while  on  a  minion  lo  Ihe  French,  in  1753; 
and  mentions  Ihe  bet,  that  he  asserted  the  French  claim  to  (be  Ohio  by  liitM  of  its 
discovery  by  La  Salle.     There  an  probably  deecendanla  of  Joncaire  among  Ihe  SaoBcas. 

Pars  231. —  Soma  yean  since,  then  were  eihumed  a  number  of  Indian  akelelnis, 
la  the  garden  of  CoL  Bird,  at  Black  Bock,  having  aboal  them  all  the  accompanimenu 
of  Indian  war  burial.     Wen  not  these  Oie  killed  in  the  attack  upon  Ihe  English  troops? 

Pagt  360. — Judge  Thomas  Butler,  of  Niagara,  who  was  inlimslely  acquainled  with 
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Joaeph  Bnnt  aai  hk  panoiul  hJMory,  conGnna  the  potitiDa  of  Mr.  napar.  In  rabtaaM 
to  his  birtli  pUee. 

Fagt  330. — The  author  inppaaed  ha  had  dsriTod  hia  aeconiit  of  the  dsalh  of  Hr. 
WiUIuDaoii  from  a  reliable  ■onice,  aad  yet  it  would  aeem  to  b«  arnmeona.  In  the 
addnaa  which  Gen.  Porter  prapand  to  ddim  al  OnUTB,  he  alalaa  that  Mr.  WaUaroaon 
had  ambutod  froiB  Eagland  at  the  Bnt  "dawBinga  of  Hbertj  and  afiilploinB  of  revo- 
InlioD,"  in  Sonth  America,  with  an  inteDtion  to  take  a  oonqiioDOBa  part  in  the  eontaat; 
and  that  he  dlod  on  hia  pa«age. 

Paga  35T. —  Id  compilJDg  the  biograi^ca]  iketch  of  Robert  Morrla,  the  anlhor  ha* 
availed  -hinuelf  of  iDformalJon  derived  directly  from  hia  eon,  the  late  Thomas  Morrii; 
Esq.  of  New  Tork,  froia  an  article  in  the  American  iteview,  to  ths  writer  of  which  b* 
contribnled  some  informati on,  and  from  orifiaalmanoacripti  obtained  &om  other  aouiDea. 

Page  431. — In  the  preparation  of  the  bijef  UogrvIiT  of  the  hmily  of  Ellicotts,  (ho 
author  ralied  upon  aome  aketchea  [H«pared  ftff  a  nawapapsr  at  ElUcott'i  HiUa,  Md.  they 
aeemlDg  the  moat  anlhentic  data  within  hia  reach.  From  aome  reminiacencea  that 
hare  aince  bean  fomiabad  him,  it  wontd  aeein  Ibat  the  aneealora,  Andrew  Ellicatt  and 
Ann  Bye,  cain«  &oin  "  Collampton,"  in  Devonahite,  aonlh  part  of  England,  Inatead 
of  ■'  Cmlopton,  in  Wales;"  that  Ihey  settled,  originally,  In  PonniylTaiiia,  and  not  New 
Tork;  and  that  their  marriage  took  plaoe  in  Back)  coonly.  In  1T31.  Tbia  nay  be  tba 
truer  hliloiy,  and  yst  it  li  atrangety  at  T(u4ance  with  the  IrngiilMlt  of  verse  and  Iho 
date  altBched  to  it,  which  ia  atlribnled  to  (he  maternal  BDeeatort  '*Ann  Bye." 

Page  475. — It  ahoold  have  bean  added,  that  Qen.  Warren  paaed  thiongfa  the  Mratal 
gradea  of  militia  officea,  up  to  that  of  Major  General,  and  thai  ha  aerrsd  In  the  wai 
of  1813,  and  partidpated  in  aevenl  augagenMnto. 

Page  484. — 7^  detaih  of  the  war  of  1813  have  not  taken  a  range  wide  euoogb  to 
embrace  nch  retniDlaeence*  aa  the  one  promised  upon  this  page.  There  was  a  aingn- 
lor  and  inmiraftal  fatality  attending  the  family  of  the  early  pioueer  mentioned  by  Jodge 
Porter,  in  connection  with  one  of  bis  early  sdventa,  and  by  the  author,  in  connection 
with  some  aketchea  of  eeity  setUemfliit  in  WyomiDg,— Orange  Brace.  At  the  com 
mencemeni  of  tba  wv,  tba  tkmily  conisted  of  iha  parenta,  three  sons,  and  Ihrei 
dangbten.  The  old  gentleman  and  one  a!  the  aona  went  upon  the  line*  under  Smyth' 
proclamation,  and  both  died  at  Bnfialo,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic;  and  a  dsnghter 
died  at  CanandaiguB,  where  atie  was  attending  aobool,  about  the  same  time.  A  wQ. 
In-law,  Ardin  Herril,  was  afterwards  killed  on  board  of  a  ferry  boat,  near  the  Canadi 
shore,  opposite  Black  Rock.  The  neighboihood  of  Iheir  residence,  in  Sfaoldon, 
more  tfaan  eidinarily  afflicted;  almost  every  bmily  in  II  monmed  the  death  of  o: 
mora  of  its  member!. 

Pagt  59T. — The  names  of  (hose,  ss  far  aa  recollected,  who  bad  resolved  not  to  let  Bof- 
falo  be  csptored  withont  some  shoir  of  defence,  wen  Seth  Groavenor,  the  early  Bufialo 
merchant,  now  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  Tork;  Elijah  D.  Efner,  who  beeame  a  dtiaei 
of  Buffalo,  in  1808;  after  serving  as  a  United  States  soldier,  in  some  of  the  early 
north-westom  campAEgna,  nnder  Gen.  Harrison,  dnritig  which  he  wn  engaged 
baltie  of  the  Thames,  he  retomed,  and  has  since  remained,  an  enterprising  sod  naefol 
clUien;  bi*  fine  residence,  on  the  high  groanda  between  the  city  and  Black  Rock, 
fnmishing  evidence  of  the  SDCcess  thst  haa  attended  a  life  of  activity  and  industry; 
Jamsa  Sweeny,  hia  early  partner  in  bosinesa,  a  brother  of  CoL  John  Sweeny,  of  Toa- 
Bwaoda;  Robert  Eaene,  an  eariy  dlinn  of  Bofilo^  whose  name.  In  other  instanma,  la 
heneiably  associated  with  the  wu  of  1819;    Eliahs  Fosl«r,  now  of  FredonU,  and 
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Ml  111  IIoH  &  JohuoD,  of  whom  the  anlhor  hai  no  lecoDeotioiia  or  meinanndni. 
They  had  taken  tbe  cannon  from  an  old  beached  TBMel,  monated  it  npOM  track  vfaecb, 
and  were  conteating  Bridah  conqaeal  LntTely,  when  one  of  the  wfaeela  bn>ke<  joM  m 
CoL  Cbapin  went  to  meet  tha  lanietm  with  a  dag  of  tinea. 

Pagt  539. — JoDcaire  told  ChariaToix  that  at  a  placa  the  IraqnoEa  callad  ■■  Gaan," 
(the  preaent  Seneca  name  of  Oil  Spring  Keaerration  ia  "  Qanoha,"  difieiingi  m  wH 
be  aeon,  bat  aligbtly,}  there  waa  a  aprfnf ,  the  watan  of  which  wen  tiks  dl.  and  their 
laata  like  Insj  and  he  abo  told  him  thatat  tklitUa  dUtanee&om  it  diora  waaaMtbcttf 
the  aame  chaneter,  tha  waten  of  which  were  naed  bj  the  wTagea  to  cms  all  DaDBR 
of  diMaaea.  The  spring  ia'alao  deacribed  mfnulelf  in  the  Jemil  RehUitma  fiK  1G5G  tl 
'57.  It  la  there  aaid  that  the  oil  ia  naed  by  the  Indiana  to  "  anoint  ibanMalrca.  aad  n 
gieaae  tbsir  heada  and  bodiea;"  and  tn  the  aame  connection  we  lecogniae  the  &cl  ihH 
the  Jeanita  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Solphnr  Bprfnga  at  Avon. 

Pagi  616. — A  deaerved  trfbule  to  (he  memory  of  Oen.  Potter  has  been  rendered  1? 
(he  late  Becretaiy  of  War,  0«t.  Marcy,  in  bestowing  the  nanie  "Fonr  Poarts," 
upon  the  U.  B.  fortification  recently  erected  al  Black  Rock. 
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